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BOOK III, 


CHAPTER I. 

CONSTANTINH. 

The reign of Conslanline the Great forms one of the epochs in 
the history of the world. 11 is Ihe «ra of the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire ^ the commencement, or rather consolidation, of a kind of 
Eastern despotism, with a new capital, a new patriciate, a new 
constitution, a new financial system, a new, though as yet imper- 
fect, jurisprudence, and, finally, a new religion. Already, in the 
lime of Diocicsian, Italy had sunk into a province; Rome into one 
of the great cities of the empire. The declension of her importance 
had been gradual, but inevilable ; her .supremacy had been shaken 
by that slow succession of changes >\hich liad imperceptibly raised 
ithc relative weight and dignity of other parts of Ihe empire, and of 
the empire itsejf, as a whole, until she ceased to be the central point 
of the administration of public affairs. Rome was no longer the 
'heart of Ihe social system, from which eman/iled all Ihe life and 
power which animated and regulated the vast and unwieldy body, 
and to which flowed in (he wcallh and the homage of Ihe obedient 
world. The admission of Ihe whole empire lo the rights of Roman 
citizenship by Caracalla had dissolved the commanding spell which 
centuries of glory and tonquesl had attaclied to the majesty of the 
Roman name. To be a Roman was no longer a privilege ; it gave 
no distinctive rights, its exempli wis were either taken away, or 
vulgarised by being made common lo all except the servile order. 
The secret once betrayed that the imperial dignity might be con- 
ferred elsewhere than in the imperial city, lowered still more the 
pre-eminence of Rome. From lhal lime, Ihe^seal of government was 
at the head of the army. If the Emperor, proclaimed in^Syria, in 
II., 1 
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IHvria, or in Britain, condescended, wilhout much delay, to visit’ 
IhJ ancient capital, the trembling senate had but to ratify the decree 
of tli^ army, and the Roman people lo welcome, with submissive 
acclamations, their ncw'masler. 

Dioclcsian had consummated the degradation of Rome, by trans- 
ferring the residence of the court lo Nicomedia. He had commen- 
ced the work of reconstructing the empire upon a new basis ; ^orne 
of his measures were vigorous, comprehensive, and lending to the 
strength and, consolidation of the social edifice; but he had in- 
troduced a principle of disunion, more than powerful enough lo 
counteract all the energy which he bad infused into the executive 
government. His fatal policy of appointing co-ordinate sovereigns, 
two AiJgusli, with powers avowedly equal, and two Cfesars, with 
authority nominally subordinate, but which, in able hands, would 
not long have brooked infei iorily, had nearly disirn'inbcrod the 
Ci.iky of solid unity of the ernniie. As yet, the influence of the Roman name 
suiipre- was commanding and awtul; the provinces were accustomed to 
«rvwi. themselves as parts of one political confederacy ; the 

armies marched still under the same banners, were united by 
discipline, and as yet by the unforgolten inheritance of victory from 
their all-subduing ancestors. In all parts of the world, every vestige 
of civil independence had long been effaced; centuries of servitude 
had destroyed every dangerous memorial of ancicml dynasties or 
republican constitutions. Hence, therefore, tin* more moderate 
ambition of erecting an independent kingdom, never occurred to 
any of the rival Emperors ; or, if the sei)aralion had been attempted ; 
if a man of ability had endeavoured lo partition off one great pro- 
vince, dependent upon its own resoiirc(‘s, defcnded by its own 
legions, or, on a well organised force of auxiliary barbarians the 
age was not yet ripe for such a daring innovation. The whole em- 
pire would have resented the secession of any member from tlu 
• ancient confederacy, and turned its concentrated force against the 
recreant apostate from the majestic unity of imperial Rome. Yet, 
if this system had lopg prevailed, the disorganising must have finally 
triumphed over Ihe associaling principle : separate interests would 
have arisen ; a gradual departure from the uniform order of admi- 
nistration have taken place ; a national character might have deve- 
loped itself in different quarters ; and the vast and harmonious edifice 
would hrive split asunder into distinct, and insulated, and at length 
hostile, kingdoms. 

Nothing loss than a sovereign, whoso comprehensive mind could 
discern the exigencies of this critical period ; nothing less than a 
conqueror, who rested on the strength of successive victories over 
his compefilors for the supremacy, could have reunited, and in 
time, under one vigorous administration, llie dissolving elements 
of the ethpiro. 
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Such a conqueror was Constantine : but, reunited, the emfire 
imperiously demanded a complete civil reorganisation. It was not 
the Toundation of the new capital which wrought the change /n the 
stale of the empire, it was the stale of lhe*empire which required a 
new capital. The ancient system of government, emanating entirely 
frqm Rome, and preserving, with sacred reverence, the old re- 
puWjican forms, had lost its awe ; the wcJrld acknowledged the master 
wherever it felt the power. The possession of Rome added no great 
weiglii. to the candidate for empire, while ils pretensions ernbar- 
rasF""<i Ihc ruling sovereign (1). The powerless senate, which still 
exo^cied to ratify the imperial decrees; lie palrician order, which 
hau ceased to occu])y the posts of honour, an^J danger, and distinc- 
tion ; the turbulent iiopulace, and the prictorian soldiery, who still 
presume J ’ ) jssert tlieir superiority over the legions who were 
braveij i.onteslijg tlie(icrinan or the Persian frontier; the forms, 
llic intrigues, the interests, the factions of such a city, would not be 
permitted by an Emperor accustomed to rule with absolule dominion 
in Treves, in Milan, or in Nicornedto, to clog the free movements 
of his aclminislralion. The dissolution of the praetorian bands by 
Constanline, on his victory over Maxentius, though necessary to 
the peace, was fatal to the power, of Rome. It cut ofl one of her 
great though deaiiy-purchascd distinctions. Around the Asiatic, or 
the Illyrian, or Ihc Gaulish court, had gradually arisen a new 
nobildy, ifrn J yet dMinguisliedby title, yet, by service or by favour, 
^/ossessif'g Ihe rn:>fked and acknowledged confidence of Ihc Em- 
peror, aim filling all omces of power and of dignity— a nobility 
indcpentienlor patrician descent, or the tenure ol property in Italy. 
\bnily in the iield or in the council, or even court intrigue, would 
Iriuinpn over the claims of lieredilary desccitl ; and all that remained 
was to decorate with title, and organise into a new aristocracy, 
ftiose who already possessed the inlUu;rice and the authority of rank. 
With Emperors of provincial or barbarous descent nalnrally arose 
a race of military or civil servants, strangers to Roman blood, and 
to the Roman name. The will of the sovereign became the fountain 
of honour. New regulations of finance, and a jurisprudence, though 
adhering closely to the forms and the praclice of the old institutions, 
iiew' in ils spiritand in the scope of many of ils provisions, embraced 
the whole empire in its^ comprehensive sphere. It was no longer 
Rome which legislated for the world, but the legislation which 
comprehended Rome among the cities subject to ils authority. The 
laws were neither issued nor ralifieS, they were only submilled lo, 
by Romo. 

The Roman religion sank with the Roman supremacy, i he new 


(l) Galeiius if wp arc lo trust the hostile au- 
thor of the di' Miirt. rersprut.j had ne'er seen 
Koine before bis inv.ision of luly, and was unae* 
quainled witt its immense mugnilode. Galerius, 


according to (lie same aullmrily. ihre.iteinMl, 
after Ills flight Coin Italy, to eliange the naiiic ol 
the empire, from Roman to Daciin-A, e. xxvn.). 
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sioie ni emf)ire welcomed Ihe new religion as its ally and associale in the 
government of the human mind. The empire lent its countenance, 
i(s saltetion, al length its power to Chrislianily ; Christianity infused 
throughout the empire •a secret principle of association, which, 
long after it had dissolved into separate and conflicting masses, held 
together, nevertheless, the loose and crumbling confederacy, arJ, 
at length, itself assuming fltie lost or abdicated sovereignty, chW 
pressed the whole into one system under a spiritual dominion. The 
papal, after sofno interval of confusion and disorganisation, sue** 
ceeded the imperial autocracy over the European world. 

Moiivc» Of all historical problems, none has been discussed with a 

ranvnsloTi slrooger bws of opinion, of passion, and of prejudice, according to 
nation,* the creed, of the writer, than the conversion 
of Constantine, and the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire. Hypocrisy, policy, superstition, divine inspiration, 
have been in turn assigned as the sole or the predominant influence 
which, operating on the mind of the Emperor, decided at once the 
religious destiny of the empires But there is nothing improbable in 
supposing that Constantine was actuated by concurrent, or even 
conflicting, motives*, all of which united in enforcing the triumph 
ofChrisUanily. There is nothing contradictory in the combination 
of the motives themselves, particularly if we consider them as ope- 
rating with greater strength, or with successive paroxysms, as it 
were, of influence, during the different periods in the life of Con- 
stantine, on the soldier, the statesman, and the man. The soldier, 
al a perilous crisis, might appeal, without just notions of his na- 
lube, to the tutelary power of a deity to whom a considerable part 
of his subjects, and perhaps of his army, looked up with faith or 
with awe. The slalesrrfan may have seen the absolute necessity of 
basing his new constitution on religion*, he may have chosen Chris- 
lianity as obviously possessing Ihcslrongcst^and still strengthening' 
hold upon the minds of his people. He might appreciate, w ith pro- 
found political sagacity, Itie moral influence of Christianity, as well 
as its tendency to enforce peaceful, if not passive, obedience to civil 
governmenl. At a later period, particularly if the circumstances of 
his life threw him more into connection with Ihe Christian priest- 
hood, he might gradually adopt as a religion that which had com- 
inanded his admiration as a political influence. He might embrace, 
with ardent attachment, yet, after all, by no means with distinct 
apprehension, or implicit obedience to all its ordinances, that faith 
which alone seemed to survivc^mid the wreck of all other religious 
systems. 

A rapid but comprehensive survey of the stale of Christianity ai 
4his momenlons period will explain the position in which it stood 
in relation to the civil government, to the general population of the 
I'mpirc, and to the ancient religion^ and throw a clear and steady 
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light upon the manner in which it obtained its political us well |s its 
spiritual dominion over the Roman world. 

The third century of Christianity had been prolific in religious Revival of 
revolutions. In the East, the silent progr&s of the Gospel had been 
^uddenly arresled^ Chrislianity had been thrown back with irresis- 
^le violence on the Homan territory. An ancient religion, con- 
noted wilh the great political chanj^es in the sovereignly of the 
Persian kingdom, revived in all the vigour and enthusiasm of 
a new creed *, it was received as the associate afid main support 
of the slate. An hierarchy, numerous, powerful, and opulent, 
with all the union and stability of an hereditary caste, strength* 
cned by large landed possessions, was reipvesled in an authority 
almost co-ordinate with that of the sovereign. The restoration of 
Zoroastrianism, as the established and influential religion of Persia, 
is perhaps the only instance of the vigorous revival of a Pagan re- 
ligion (1). Of the native religion of the Parlhians, little, if any 
thing, is known. They were a Scythian race, who overran and 
formed a ruling aristocracy over the remains of the older Persian, 
and the more modern Grecian civilisation. The Scythian, or Tartar 
or Turcoman tribes, who have perpetually, from China westward, 
invaded and subdued the inoic polished nations, have never al- 
lernplcd to force their rude and shapeless deities, their more vul- 
gar Shamanism, or even the Buddhism, which in its simpler form 
has prevailed among them to a great extent, on the nations over 
which they have ruled. The aiioieul Magian priesthood remained, 
if with diminished power, in great numbers, and not without ox- 
tensive possessions in the eastern provinces of IheParlliian empire. 

The temples raised by the Greek successors of Alexander, whether 
to Grecian deities, or blended with the Tsabaism or the Nature- 
worship of Babylonia or Syria, continued to possess their undimi- 
^ nished honours, wilh their ample endowments and their sacer- 
dotal colleges. Some vestiges of the deification of the kings of 
the line of Arsaces seem to be discerned, but with doubtful cer- 
tainty. • 

The earliest legendary history of Clirislianily assigns Parlhia us 
Ihe scene of Apostolic labours; it was the province of St. Thomas. 

But in Ihe intermediate region, the great Babylonian province, 
there is the strongest evidence that Christianity had made an early, 
a rapid, and a successful progress. U was the residence, at least for 
0 certain period, of the Apostle St. Peter (2). With what success it 
conducted its contest wilh Judaisin, it is impossible to conjecture ; 

( 1 ) The inateriuls for this view of tlio restoni' Traublation of Creuters Symbclik, Malcohn’t 
tion of the Persian religion are chiefly deri veil lli&tory of Persia ; lleeren, Jtlccn. 
from the following sources Hyde, de Reli- Some of these sources were not open to Cibhou 

gioiie Persaruin Auquetil du Perron; Zenda. when he coyiposcd his'brilhaijt chaptri on this 
vesta, 3 vols.) the German translation of Du subject. 

Perron, by kleuker. with the very valuable vo- (2) t’ompair note to Vol. I, p (3 

Ininet of apprmlix f\nhaoji); De Guigiitaut’s 
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foiyudaisin, which, afler Uie second rebellion in tfie reign of Ha- 
drian, maintained but a permissive and precarious existence in 
Pale^e, flourished in the Babylonian province, with something 
of a national and indepeSident character. The Resch Glutha, or 
Prince of the Captivity, far surpassed in the splendour of his court 
Ihc patriarch of Tiberias 5 and the activity of their schools of leanC- 
ing, in Nahardea, in Sura, and in Pumbedilha, is attested by'lhe 
vast compilation of the Babylonian Talmud ( 1 ). Nor does the Chris- 
tianity of this region appear to have suffered from the persecuting 
spirit of Ihe Magian hierarchy during the earlier conflicts for the 
Mesopotamian provinces, between the arms of Romo and Persia. 
Though one bishop ri]^ed the united communities of Seleucia and 
Glesiphon, the numbers of Christians in the rest of the province 
were probably far from inconsiderable, 
ij. siorn It was in the ancient dominions of Darius and of Xerxes that the 
ivrsian old rcligioii of Zoroaster reassumed its power and aulhority. No 
brAi-£ sooner had Ardeschir Babhcgan (the Arlaxerxes of the Greeks) de- 
slroycd the last remains of the foreign Partliian dynasty, and reor- 
or lie re. ganised the dominion of the native Persian kings, from the borders 
i.f’ion of of Charismia to the Tigris (the Persian writers assert to the Eu- 
phralos) ( 2 ), than he hastened to environ his throne with the Ma- 
gian hierarchy, and to re-establish the sacerdotal order in all its 
former dignity. Bui an ancient religion, which has sunk into ob- 
scurity, will not regain ils full influence ovorllie popular mind, unless 
reinvested in divine authority : intercourse with heaven must be re- 
iicwed^ Ihe sanction and ralificalion ofllie deity must be public and 
acknowledged. AVondcr and miracle are as necessary to the revival 
ofan old, as to the establishment of a new religion. Tn ttie records of 
the Zoroasirian faith, winch are preserved in the ancient langoagc 
of the Zend, may be traced many singular provisions which bear the 
mark of great antiqui’ly, and show the transition from a pastoral to 
an agricultural life (3). The cultivation of the soil • the propagation 
of rriiit-lrees, nowhere so luxuriant and various as in the districts 
which probaibly gave-birlh to the great religious legislator of the 
JCast, Balk, and the country of the moflfMu Afghans^ and the de- 
slruction of noxious animals, are among the primary obligations 
enforced on the followers of Zoroaster. A grateful people might 
look back with the deepest veneration on ll^e author of a religious 
code so wisely beneficent; the tenth of ihc produce would be no 
(lisproporlioned offering to the priesthood of a religion which had 
lliu^ turned civilisation into a duty, and given a divine sanction to 
the tirst principles of human wealth and happiness. But a new im- 
pulse was necessary to a people which had long passed this slate of 
transition, and were only reassuming the possessions of their ances- 

Sep Hibl|r\ oi ilie Jews, 111 . 173 (3) Comparr llreren, Idefii, .'tnd Rhode, dir 

^'2^ MakoIiTi s lliMoiv of Perna, i 72. Heiligp Sage dcs /.endvollwii. 
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tors, and rcconslnicling their famous monarchy. Zuroastriaijasm, 
like all other religions, had split into numerous sects; and an ainho- 
ritative exposition of the Living Word of Zoroaster could alorfe re- 
store its power and its harmony to the re-established Magianism of 
^he realm Of Ardeschir. Erdiviraph was the Magian, designated by 
iKs blameless innocence from his mother’s womb, to renew the in- 
ter^ourse with the Divinity, and to ubfold, on the authority of in- 
spiration, the secrets of heaven and hell. Forty (according to one 
account, eighty thousand) of the Magian prieslhBod; the Archi- 
inage, who resided in Baclria, the Desturs and the Mobeds, had 
asscinbled to witness and sanction the important ceremony. They 
were successively reduced to 40,000, to 40Q0, to 400, to 40, to 7 . 
llic acknowledged merit of Erdiviraph gave hfin the pre-eminence 
among the seven (1). Having passed through the strictest ablu- 
lions, and drunk a powerful opiate, he was covered with a while 
linen, and laid to sleep. Watched by seven of the nobles, including 
the king, he slept for seven days and nights; and, on his reawaken- 
ing, (ho whole nation listened with believing wonder to his expo- 
silion of the faith of Oromazd, which was carefully written down 
by an attendant scribe, for the benefil of posterity (2). 

An hierarchy which suddenly regairis Us power, after centuries 
of obscurity, perhaps of oppression, will nol be scrupulous as to lUeMa- 
the means of giving strength and permanence to its dominion. 

With Ardeschir, the restoralion of the Persian people to Iheir rank 
among the nations of the eartli, by the re-infusion of a national 
spirit, was the noble object of ambition ; the rc-eslablishmcnl oi a 
national religion, as the strongest and most enduring bond of umon, 
was an essential part of his great scheme ; but a national religion, 
thus associated with Ihe civil polity, is irecessarily exclusive, and 
impatient of the rivalry of other creeds. Intolerance lies in the very 
^ nature of a religion ^hich, dividing the whole world into the realm 
of two conflicling principles, raises one part of mankind into a pri- 
vileged order, as followers of the good principle, and condemns 
the other half as the irreclaimable slaves of the evil one. The natio- 
nal worship is idenlilied with that of Oromazd ; and the kingdom 
of Oromazd must be purified from the intrusion of the followers of 
Ahriman. The foreign relations, so to speak, of the Persian mo- 
narchy, according to tlycir old poetical history, are strongly coloured 
by their deep-rooted religious opinions. Their inplacable enemies, 
the pastoral Tartar or Turcoman tribes, inhabit the realm of dark- 
ness, and invade at times and desdlale Ihe kingdom ofHghl, till some 
mighty monarch, Kaiomers, or some redoubtable hero, Rustan, 


^l) Ml lliesp numbers, it should be observed, 
are multiples of 40 , Uic indefinite number 
ihrciiighoiit the East (See Bredow’s Dissertation, 
annexed to tlip new edition of Sjnrellus, Byrant, 
Hist Bonn ' The reni<anls of Zoroa.li Miiism 


(vid. infra) are iii like onaiincr reduced to seven, 
the sacred i^umber with the Zoroastrian, as with 
the religion of the Old 1 esUunent. 

( 2 ) Hyde (from Persian aiithyiHes' dr Fd 5 
Peis p 27 F. d 
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rcasrcrls the majesty, and revenges the losses, of the kingdom of 
Oroitiazd. Iran and Turan are the representatives of the two con- 
flicliiife worlds of light and darkness. In the same spirit, to expel, to 
persecute, the followers df other religions, was to expel, to trample 
on, the followers of Ahriman. This edict of Ardeschir closed all the 
temples but those of the fire-worshippers,— only eighty thousa^^f 
followers of Ahriman, includihg the worshippers of foreign religions, 
and theless orthodox believers in Zoroastrianism, remained to infect 
Dc«truc- the purified region of Oromazd (1). Of the loss sustained by Chris- 
chnstf. fianity during this conflict, in the proper dominions of Persia, and 
number of churches which shared the fate of the Parthian and 
Grecian temples, there^is no record. The persecutions by the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster aire only to be traced, at a later period, in Ar- 
menia, and in the Babylonian province ; but Persia, from this lime 
until the fiercer persecutions of their own brethren forced the Nes- 
torian Christians to overleap every obstacle, presented a stern and 
insuperable barrier to the progress of Christianity (2). It cut off all 
connection with the Christian sommunities ( if communities there 
were ) in the remoter East (3). 

»iou"oruio Ardeschir bcquelSithed to his royal descendants the solemn charge 
thronraiid of maintaining the indissoluble union of the Magian religion with 
* the stale. “ Never forget that, as a king, you are at once the pro- 
tector of religion and of your country. Consider the altar and the 
throne as inseparable *, they must always sustain each other. A so- 
vereign without religion is a tyrant^ and a people who have none, 
may be deemed the most monstrous of societies. Religion may 
exist without a stale, but a stale cannot exist without religion : it is 
by holy laws that a political association can alone be bound. You 
Should be to your people^an example of piety and virtue, but with- 
out pride or ostentation (4). ” The kings of the race of Sassan ac- 
cepted and fulfilled the sacred trusty the Magiqn hierarchy encircled 
and supported the kingly power of Persia. They formed the great 
council of the stale. Foreign religions, if tolerated, were watched 
with jealous severity ^Magianism was established at the point of the 
sword, in those parts of Armenia, Which were subjugated by the 
Persian kings. When Mesopotamia was included within the pale 
of the Persian dominions, the Jews were, at limes, exposed to the 

• 

(J) (fibbon, in his chopter on ibe restoration Osracni;' and Armema But it is very improbable 
of the Persian monarchy and relig^ion. has said that the active zeal of the Christians in the first 
that in this conflict “the sword of Aristotle (such ages of the religion should not have taken ad- 
was the ntome ^iveii the Orientals to the Poly- 'vantage of the mild and tolerant government of 
theism and philosophy of the Greeks) was easily the Parthian kings, “ Parthians and Elamites,” 
broken." 1 suspect this expression to be an i. e. Jews inhabiting those countries, are men- 
anachronisro ; it is clearly post-Mahometan and tioned as among the converts on the day of 
From a Mahometan author. He has likewise quo- Penterost. Sozomen, li. 8. 

ted authorities for the persecution of Artaxentes, (3) The date of the earliest Christian commu- 
which relate to those of his descendants. nities in India is judiciously discussed in Bohlen. 

(2) Soxomen, indeed, asserts that Christianity das alte Indien. i 369. to the end. 
was first introdyeed into the Persian dominions (4^ Malcolm’s Hist of Persia, i. 74, from 
fit ■ later perit^, from their intercourse with Ferdnsi, 
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severest oppressions ^ the burial of the dead was peculiarly offenSive 
to the usages of the fire-worshippers. Mani was alike rejccled.^nd 
persecuted by the Christian and the Magiani priesthood ; an^l the 
barbarous execution of the Christian bishops, who ruled over the 
^bylonian secs, demanded at a later period the interference of 
cVislantinc (1). 

Kill while Persia thus fiercely repelled Christianity from its Iron- 
tier, upon that frontier arose a Christian slate (2). Armenia was the Christian 
first country which embraced Christianity as the s cligicm of the king, 
the nobles, and the people. During the early ages of the empire, 
Armenia had been an object of open contention, or of political in- 
trigue, between the conflicting powers of Piu^lhia and Rome. The 
adoption of Christianity as the religion of the state, while it united 
the interests of the kingdom, by a closer bond, with the Christian 
empire of Rome ( for it anticipated the honour of being the first 
Christian stale by only a few years ), added, to its perilous situa- 
tion on the borders of the two empires, a new cause for the impla- 
cable hostility of Persia. Every sficcessful invasion, and every 
subtle negotiation to establish the Persian predominance in Arme- 
nia, was marked by the most relentless and sanguinary persecu- 
tions, which were endured with the combined dignity of Christian 
and patriotic heroism by the afllicled people. The Varlobed, or 
patriarch, was always the first victim of Persian conquest, the first 
leader to raise the fallen standard of independence. 

The Armenian histories, written, almost without exception, by 
the priesthood, in order to do honour to their native country by 
its early reception of Christianity, have included the Syrian king- 
dom of Edessa with its borders, and assigned a place to the cele- 
brated Abgar in the line of their kings. 1*110 personal correspon- 
>{lence of Abgar with the divine author of Ghristianily is, of 
course, incorporated ip this early legend. But though, no doubt, 
Christianity had made considerable progres^ at the commencement 
of the third century, the government of Armenia was still sternly 
and irreconcilably Pagan. Khosrov I. imitated the cruel and an. 

pious Pharaoh. He compelled the Christians, on a scanty stiperid, 
to labour on the public works. Many obtained the glorious crown 
of martyrdom (3). 

Gregory the Illuminaior was the Apostle of Armenia. The birth i^rppo.v 
of Gregory was darkly connected with the murder of the reigning^ 'iuioT* 
king, the almost total extirpation of (he royal race, and llic subju- 
gation of his country to a foreign yoke. He was the s\)n of Anah, 
the assassin ol his sovereign. The murder of Khosrov, the valiant 

(l) Soromt-ii, ii. 9. 10- Compare, on those -iOG, etc. Notes to Le IJcuii., II 1 ..I. des 
persecution of the Chnsliaus, Kleuker, Anbaiip 1 . 7U * 

►um Xeiid.ivesla, p. 292. etseq., with Asseinauiii, Father rhamith, History ArinMii.i, « 

Act, Martyr Or. et Occid Roma-. 1748 153 , translated hy A vd.ill 

St. Martin, M^nnoircs sur rArmenic, 1 . 405, 
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an(tf powerful king of Armenia, is allribuled lo Ihe jealous ambi- 
lion^f Ardeschir, Ihe first King ofPersia (1). Anah, of a noble Ar- 
menia race, was bribed by the promise of \asl wealth and Ihe 
second place in the empire, lo conspire against the life of Khosrov. 
Pretending lo lake refuge in the Armenian dominions from IhjjF 
persecution of King Ardeschir, he was hospitably received in U^e 
city of Valarshapal. He struck the King to the heart, and rfed* 
Warder of The Armenian soldiery, in their fury, pursued the assassin, who 
Kbo.roT. ^a 5 ^|.()^ned,scluring his flight, in the river Araxes. The vengeance 
of the soldiers wreaked itself upon his innocent family (2) •, the in- 
fant Gregory was alone saved by a Christian nurse, who took refuge 
in Caesjarea. There theifuture Apostle was baptized, and ( thus runs 
the legend) by divine revelation received the name of Gregory. 
Ardeschir reaped all the advantage of the treachery of Anah, and 
Armenia sank into a Persian i)rovince. The conqueror consum- 
mated the crime of his base inslrumcnl ; the whole family of Khos- 
Tov was put lo death, except Tiridales, who fled lo the Koman do- 
minions, and one sister, Rh\)srovedught, who was afterwards 
instrumental in the introduction of Christianity into Ihe kingdom 
Tiridales served with distinction in the Roman armies of Dioclesian, 
and seized the favourable opportunity of reconquering his heredi- 
tary throne. The re-establishment of Armenia as a friendly power 
was an important event in the Eastern policy of Rome Ihe simul- 
taneous conversion of the empire and its Eastern ally to the new reli- 
gion slrengthonedlhe bonds of union by a common religious inleresl 
iiridates, ' Gicgory rc-enlercd his nalivc country in the train of the viclf>- 
A^niiciiM "^jndates. J3ul Tiridales was a bigoted adherent lothe ancient 
religion of his country. This religion appears to have been a min- 
gled form of corrupt Zoroastrianism and Grecian or rather Oriental, 
nalure-worship, with some rites* of Scythian origin. Their chief 
deity was Aramazl, Ihe Ormuzd of the Magian system, but their 
Humpies were crowdei^wilh statues, and llieir allars reeked with 
animal sacrifices ; usages revolting lo the purer Magianism of Per- , 
sia (,*3). The Babylonian impersonation of the female principle of 
generation, Anailis or Anahid, was one of their most celebrated 
divinities ; and at the funeral of their great King Arlaces, many 
persons had immolated themselves, after the Scythian or Gelic cus- 
tom, upon his body. * 

It was in the temple of Anailis, in the province of Ekelias, that 
Tiridales offered the sacrifice of thanksgiving for his restoration to 
his hereditary throne. He commanded Gregory lo assist in the ido- 
ivrs.tu. lalrous worship. The Christian resolutely refused, and endured, 
(.irporv. according lo the Armenian history, hvelve ditferenl kinds of lor- 

t 

I j - r.horni, (i4. 7l riiamich, Hisl Arroulmg to M Matnii, iwo of 

irmon i 1 !!i and othrr aulhontieji SI Mar Au.ili werr saved 
till, Mir r \rmf iiir, I :{0S elr r.h.iinirli, i l4f). 
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lure. 11 y^as disclosed lo the exasperated monarcli, ilia I (he aposdale 
I'rom the national religion was son to the assassin of his falser. 
Gregory was plunged into a deep dungeon, where he langu^hed 
for fourteen years, supported by the faithful charily of a Christian 
^niale. At the close of (he fourteen years, a pestilence, attributed 
b^ the Christian parly lo the divine vengeance, wasted the kingdom 
of Armenia. The virgin sister of Tiildales, Khosrovedught ( the 
daughter of Khosrov) had embraced the faith of the Gospel. By 
divine revelation ( thus speaks the piety of the prieSlly historians), 
she advised the immediate release of Gregory. What Heaven had 
commanded, Heaven had approved by wonders. The Ring him- 
self, afflicted with the malady, was healed Jiy the Christian mis- 
sionary. The pestilence ceased ; the king, Ihif nobles, the people, 
almost simultaneously submitted to baptism. Armenia became at King, 
once a Christian kingdom. Gregory look the highest rank, as Arch- 
bishop of the kingdom. Priests were invited from Greece and 
Syria ^ four hundred bishops were consecrated ; churches and re- 
ligious houses arose in every quarts ; the Christian festivals and 
days of religious observance were established by law. 

But the severe truth of history must make the melancholy ac- 
knowledgment that the Gospel did not finally triumph wiihout a 
fierce and sanguinary strife. The province of Dara, the sacred re- 
gion of the Armenians, crowded with their national temples, made 
a stern and determined resistance. The priests fought for their ivmra- 
allars with desperate courage, and it was only with the sword that 
churches could be planted in that irreclaimable district. In the 
war waged by Maximin against Tiridates. in which the ultimate 
aim of the Roman Emperor, according lo Eusebius, was the sup- 
pression of Christianity, he may havebeeninviled and encouraged 
- by Ihe rebellious Paganism of the subjects of Tiridates (W 

Towards the close of the third century, while the religion of the 
East was undergoing ifiese signal revolutions, and the antagonist 
. creeds of Magianism and Christianity were growing up into power- 
ful and hostile systems, and assuming an important influence on the 
political afl’airs of Asia ^ while the East and the West thus began 
that strife of centuries which subsequently continued in a more 
fierce and implacable form in the conflict between Christianity and 
Mahometanism : a bold jnd ambitious adventurer in the career of 


i^l) In a very rurious rxtracl from ihe .iiicifiit of ihr. <i\il war. 'riic following inscription 
Vrmenian historian Zenoh, tiicrc is an account ctcmiuiinorati'd ihe decisive battle : — 

The first iMttie in wliirh men bravely fough'l. 

I he leader of the warriors was Argan, the chiol of the Priesthood. 

^ Ptho ties here in his (tiave. 

And with him iu,i.S men. 

tiul (Ins haitle was fought for the godhead of Kisant, 

And for that o< C'liiist 

t 

1 Ins uiupirslioiiably w;is the first rrli;!;ious w.ii said lo hr ol foreign, of Indian destenl tliev 
«iue« the inlroductinn of Christianity, II is a wore long hair. See Zeitscbrist fut die Kiinde 
'•nigulaf laol, llitst ihfse obsliinitPj iilolater'. wrip des Morgenlande,, vol i p J'iB, 3T8 el srqq 
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religious change (1) attempted to unite the conflicting elerhents j to 
reconcile the hostile genius of (he East and of the West ; to fuse 
logger, in one comprehensive scheme, Christianity, Zoroastria- 
nism, and apparently Ihfe Buddhism of India. It is singular to trace 
the doctrines of the most opposite systems, and of remote region}=^, 
assembled together and harmonised in the vast Eclecticism ^of 
vji.nu, Mani (2). From his native fersia he derived his Dualism, his anla- 
gonist worlds of light and darkness ; and from Magianism, likewise, 

' his contempt Of outward temple and splendid ceremonial. From 
Gnosticism, or rather from universal Orientalism, he drew the inse- 
parable admixture of physical and moral notions, the elernarhoslilily 
between mind and nit^ller, the rejection of Judaism, and the idenli- 
tication of the God* of the Old Testament with the evil spirit, the 
distinction between Jesus and the Christ, with the docetism, or the 
unreal death of the incorporeal Christ. From Cabalism, through 
Gnosticism, came the primal man, the Adam Ceedmon of that sys- 
tem, and (if that be a genuine part of this system) the assumption of 
beautiful human forms, those of graceful boys and attractive virgins, 
by the powers of light, and their union with the male and female 
spirits of darkness. From India, he look the Emanation theory (all 
light was a part of the Deity, and in one sense the soul of the world), 
the metempsychosis, the triple division of human souls (the one the 
pure, which reascended at once, and was reunited to the primal 
light ; the second the semi-pure, which having passed through a pur- 
gatorial process, returned to earth, to pass through a second ordeal 
of life ; the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable evil) : from India, 
perhaps, came his Homophorus, as the Greeks called it, his Allas, 
who supported the earth upon his shoulders, and his Splendilencns, 
the circumambient air. From Chaldea, he borrowed the power of 
astral influences ; and he approximated to the solar worship of ex — 
piring Paganism : (jhrisi, the Mediator, .like the Mithra of his 
countrymen, had his dwelling in the sun (3). 

From his native country Mani derived the simple diet of fruits 
and herbs ; from the Buddhism of India, his respect for animal life, 
which was neither to be slain for food or for sacrifice (4); from all 


(t) IWsitlcs tliu original autfionlic’s, 1 have 
lousultcd tor Mam aiicl Ins doclriiies, Iteausnbre, 
Uist du MiuiichiMsiiK- ; D'llerbelnt, arl. Mam, 
fittrdner, Credibility of Gospel History; Mosheiin, 
dc Reb. Clirist. and Const Mj"nuiii ; Matter, 
Hist, du Gnosliciuie, ii 351. 1 have only seen 
Baar’s Mamchuische Uclif^ious System, since this 
chapter waN written. 1 had anticipated, thoUt,li 
not followed out so closely, the relationship to 
Rudhisro, much of which, however, is evidently 
the Gominun groundwork, of all Orientalism. 

( 2 ) Augustine, in various pa.ssages, hut most 
^Tully ill what is given as an extract from the 
book of the Foundation, de Mat. Bom, p. 515 . 
Compare Beausobrr. vol. ii. 386 . who seems to 
consider it ^ abstroct from some forged or spn> 
rtoiis work. Probably much of Mam’s system 


was allegorical, but bow much bis disriples pro 
bably did not, and his adversaries would not, 
know. See also the must curious passage about 
the Maiiicht'‘aii metempsychosis, in the statement 
of Tyrbu, 111 the Dispiitatio Arcbclai et Maiictis, 
apud IVouth Reiiquia; bacia*, vol. iv. 

( 3 ) D’Herbdot, voe. Mani. 

( 4 ) D’Herbclut, voc, Maui. Augustine says 
that they wept when they plucked vegetables for 
food, for in them also there was a cerl.iin portion 
of bfe, whirh, according to him, \vas a p.art of 
the Ueity. Oicilis onim dolorciu sentire fnictum, 
cum de .irboic carpilur, sentire dam coricidilnr, 
cum terilur,* uui coquilur, cum inanditur. Cujus, 
porro dementia' csl, pios se videri velle, quod 
ab animal into intpifertione se temperent, cum 
oinnes snas esca« r.isdrm aniinas hibere dimiit. 
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life cinli-malerialist seels or religions^ Ibe abhorrence of all sentual 
indulgence, even the bath as well as Ihe banquet*, the proscrjpt|bn, 
or, at least, the disparagement of marriage. And the whole of ifieso 
foreign and extraneous tenets, his creative imagination blended 
^ilh his own form of Christianity; for, so completely are they 
mingled, that it is difficult to decide whether Christianity or 
Magianism formed the groundwork Of his system. From Chris- 
tianity he derived not, perhaps, a strictly Nicene, but more than 
an Arian, Trinity. His own system was the compl^ipn of the im- 
perfect revelation of the Gospel. He was a *man invested with a’ di- 
vine mission, — the Paraclete (for Mani appears to have distinguished 
between the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit)^ who was to consum- 
mate the great work auspiciously commenced, yet unfulfilled, by 
the mission of Jesus (1). Mani had twelve apostles. His Ertang, or 
Gospel, was intended to supersede the four Christian Evangelists, 
whose works, though valuable, he averred had been interpolated 
with many Jewish fables. The Acts, Mani altogether rejected, as 
announcing the descent of the Paraclete on the Apostles (2). On the 
writings of St. Paul, he pronounced a more favourable sentence. 

But his Ertang, it is said, was not merely the work of a prophet, 
but of a painter ; for, among his various accomplishments, Mani 
excelled in that art. It was richly illustrated by paintings, which iiii pamt 
commanded the wonder of the age; while his followers, in devout 
admiration, studied the tends of their master in the splendid images, 
as well as in ihe sublime language, of the Marvellous Book. If this 
be true, since the speculative character of Mani’s chief tenets, their 
theogonical, if it may be so said, extramundanc character, lay 
beyond the proper province of tjie painter ( the imitation of existing 
beings, and that idealism which, though devating its objects to an 
unreal dignity or beauty, is nevertheless laithtul to the truth of 
nature; this imagery, with which his book was illuminated, was 
probably a rich systeivif of Oriental symbolism, which may have been 
transmuted by the blind zeal of his followers, or the misapprehen- 
sion of his adversaries, into some of his more fanciful tenets. The 
religion of Persia was fertile in these emblematic figures, if not 
their native source; and in the gorgeous illuminated manuscripts 
^f the East, often full of allegorical devices, we may discover, 
perhaps, the antitypes of the Erlang of Mani (3). 

nnibus ul pulanr, viveiilibus, Milnrra rl talctl by Grwk ignorance, I nowfindlhi!,ron- 

inanibuseldenlibiis nig«T(iiit. Auguslin, roiilr.i jrrture fi.Uowed out and illustrated with to- 
I'ausl., lib. VI. p a05, 206. 'Ibis is pure Uiidd- cpious ie.'trning by Ilaiir. 

(2; bardner (v. n 1 S3 suggests other rca 
fl) Lardncr, fol’owing Bcausobre, considers sons foi the rejection ol the Acts, 
the account of Mam’s predecessors. Srvthianiis (3) It appears, 1 lliiiik, from Augusliii-.‘, that 
and Tcrcbinlhus, or lliiddba, idle fictions. The all the fiplcndid images of the sceptred king 
virgin birth assigned to Kuddhn, which appears ciowiied with flowers, the .Spleiidilcneiis and llio 
to harmcnise with the great Indian Mylhos of Ho.nophorus, were allegorically interpreted. Si 
the on •'in of Buddhism, might warrant a cenjer- non sunt acViigmata ralionis. phaul.isinata sunt 
ture that this is an Oriental tradition of the cugitationis, aut vecordia furori^^ Si vero anig 
Indian origin of some oi Mam’s dnclnoes, dir- niaU esse dicunter. Tontm Fadst. xv. p 27/. 
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Life of 
Mitni. 


Mani ( we blend logelher and harmonise as far as possible Ihe 
cori|Jicting accounts of the Greeks and Asiatics) was of Persian 
birlih(l), of the sacred race of the Magi. He wore the dress of a 
Persian of distinction : fnc lofty Babylonian sandals, the mantle ol ^ 
azure blue, the parti-coloured Irowsers, and Ihe ebony staff in hh ' 
hand (2). He was a proficient in the learning of his age and couii- 
try, a mathematician, and hSd made a globe; he was deeply skilled, 
as appears from his system, in the Iheogonical mysteries of the 
East, and so w^il versed in the Christian Scriptures, as to be said, 
and indeed he may at one time have been a Christian priest in the 
province of Ahoriaz, that bordered on Babylonia (3). He began to 
propagate his doclrineg during the reign of Shah-poor, but the son 
of Ardisheer would dndurc no invasion upon the established Ma- 
gianisrn (4). Mani tied from the wrath of his sovereign into Tur- 
keslhan *, from thence he is said to have visited India, and even 
China (5). In Turkesthan, he withdrew himself from the society of 
men, like Mahomet in the cave of Hera (0), into a grotto, through 
which flowed a founlaiPk of wilcr, and in which provision for a 
year had been secretly stored. His followers believed that he I;ad 
ascended into heaven, to commune with the Deity. At the end of 
the year, he reappeared, and displayed his Erlang, embellished with 
its paintings, as the divine revelation \ 7 \ 

In the theory of IMani, the one Supreme, who hovered in inac- 
cessible and uninfiuenlial distance over the whole of llie Gnostic 
systems, Itie Brahm of the Indians, and the more vague and abstract 
Zeruane Akercne of Zoroastrianism, holds no place. The ground- 
work of his system is an original and irreconcilable Dualism ,8). 
The two antagonist worlds of light and darkness, of spirit and 
matter, existed from elcrnity, separate, unmingled, unapproaching, 
ignorant of each other’s existence (9). The kingdom of lighl was^ 


riir extriic't from ihr '• uiudlory mmiij'' (coiilr.i 
taiisl.xv. ft.), with Ihr twelve a gr» (ihf ffreat 
ryiieof I2,000y<*ars) SMipnif; .iiid i'astiii{» {’owers 
upon ihr Ok orlcislint' sn’ptred kiii" , thi Iwrlvr 
gods (ihr sijjris ol ihc /odiac)^ and ihr hosts of 
angels, IS rvidriillk ihr jiortr} , uol the tliroloj^y, 
of Ihr sysU’iii 

(l) His birlh is assignrd by ihr Chroiiitlr of 
Fdrssj 1o ihr yr.ii ‘230 hr.nusohir, I. 

(‘2) Beaiisobre, whn is lurliiird to admit the 
{jpnunmriirss of ibis drsi ripLioii, Jit tlir \cts of 
Archrl.nis, has taWn pains 1o j>how that ihrir 
was iiolhln^ diffrnnp lioiii ihr ordinark IVrsian 
dress. Vol i. ji. 97 rlr 

(3) In the \(ls III AiLlirlaiis hr is calird a 
haibumus I'itsmh, who understood no Oreek^ 
hut disputed in "sy^'ac, t. '3G. 

(4) Malroln:, i 79 

(ft) Abuipliarug, Dyn.ist. p 82. See l.ardner, 
p. 167. 

(6) Lardner eniisitleis the strr\ of the cave a 
later irivrnlum borrowed from Malioinel. The 
relation of thi^ circumstance by Mahometan .lu- 
ihors leads me to the opposite conclusion. They 
would rather l^ave avoided than invented points 
«i( similitude betwern their prophel and “ the 


impious Siidflutrr,” .is hi is i.illrd in llir lVor.i!i 
Hilt see Ihioi's vrr> iii^riiions and jirohahle 
theory, whicli irsolvri. it into e myth, and coii- 
urcls il with the MilhnaC and btill cailirr aslio- 
noiiinal orirlif^ious Iri^riuLs 

(7) Br.ius.ohrr (i. 191, 19‘2 ) wouhi hod the 
Cas<ar .it which, .ireorditifr to tlir rxiaiil, Init 
much coiiUsIrd report, tin} inrmoiabir (oiife- 
reutc belwrrn Arrlil.ius ,iiid Mam w.is hrlil. 
at Cashf-.-ir in Turkhrslliaii But indrpriidrnl ol 
the iuipiobabiiily of ,1 (.hiisliuii Insiiop ictllul m 
Turkesthan, ^he whole hisloi\ is full of ilif- 
(irultirs, .uid r.oLliiii^ is less likrl> than tliat tin 
report of siuh a i oiifririicr should rr.uh the 
Greek Ol byritui Chrisliaus through the ho-lilr 
Icriilory of Persia. 

(S' Kpiph.'inius these words as the com 

mciicciueiit of Mam’s work (in twenty-two books' 
on the Mysteries. Hv ©eof kai uht\^ 

KAt A^aBoV KA* XotXOV. 'TOfC 

TAAtV AKftCtg CVfltVTi'fit, JtfltTflt /UXiffiV 

STtKOivoov d'ATtpov S’stTifw Epiphan 
Hmrel Ixvi. i4. 

(9) Hap quidem in exordio (neriint doap sub- 
stantia’ a see diversar Ft luminis quidem im- 
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held by God the Father, who “ rejoiced in his own proper elerqjly, 
and comprehended in himself wisdom and vitality : his e^ost 
glorious kingdom was founded in a light and blessed region, ^ nich 
could not be moved or shaken. On one side of his most illustrious 
tond holy territory was the land of darkness, of vast depth and extent, 
uihabited by tiery bodies, and pestiferous races of beings (1). Civil 
dissensions agitated the world of darknes^ ; the defeated faction fled 
to the heights or to the extreme verge of their world (2). They be- 
held with amazement, and with envy, the beautiful and peaceful 
regions of light (3). They determined to invade the delightful 
realms and the primal man, the archetypal Adam, was formed to 
defend the borders against this irruption of the hostile powers. He 
was armed with his five elements, opposed tolhose which formed 
the realm of darkness. The primal man was in danger of discom- 
fiture in the long and fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great 
power of the world of light, sent the living Spirit to his assistance. 
The powers of darkness retreated; but they bore away some 
particles of the divine light, and the extrication of these parlicles 
(portions of the Deity, according to flic subtile inaterialisui of the 
system) is the object of the long and almost interminable strife of 
the two principles (4). Tlius, part of the Divinity was interfused 
through the whole of mailer*, light was, throughout all visible 
existence, commingled with darkness (5). Mankind was the crea- 
tion or llie offspring of the great principle of darkness, after this 
stolen and ethereal light had become incorporated wilh his dark and 
material being. Man was formed in the image of the primal Adam ; 
his nature was threefold, or perhaps dualislic ; the body, the con- 
cupiscent or sensual soul ( which may have been the influence of 
the body on Ihe soul), and the pure, celestial, and intellectual 
spirit. Eve was of inferior, of darker, and more material origin; 


jtprium tfiipbal Dens PiUrr. in svia stirpo 

prrpeluub, iii virtule iii.i{;nificus,®natut j ipsa 
v'rnis, aitrniildlr propri.i seiripcr rxsiillans, con- 
linrns aptui s» sapicutlain c't vitiles*** Ita 

aulrni fuiKljt.t suiil pjnsderi sj>lcn<Ji(lissiiua 
ii.i suptT lufirlani cl bcaljin Icriijin, lit a iiullo 
itnijuam aul inuvcri aul ('(inciili possmt. Apud 
A ujjust. contra Kp Manir Ji. c. 13 n. 16 

(l) Tlic ledliii of darkness was divided into 
live distinct circles, which may remind us of 
Dante’s hell, I Of iiifmite darkness, perpetually 
emnnaliii", and of ini niccivablc steneh 2 Be- 
-sond these, that of muddy and lu'’l)if’.waters, with 
Ihcir iiihabitunts ; and 3 within, that of fierce 
and boisterous winds, wilh liieir prince .iiid then 
parents. 4 A faery but corruplilile repioii(lhe rc- 
g-ion of destroying fare), with its Icjclers and n.i- 
lions. .5 In like manner, further Milbm, u place 
lull of smoke and thick ^looin, in wliK’h dwell 
the dreadful sovcieij^u of ihc whole, with innu> 
merahle princes around him, of wfaciin liu was 
the soul .irid the source, f'.p. I'uruhiineiil upnd 
Augustin rnnlr.) M.iiiicli i. l4 - n. 19 

^2) I’hc world of darkness, aerording to one 
sLitejneni, cleft the world of light like a wedge 
•Augnsliii cont^gTafiMt. 2 .) , aef^*^ 


another (Titus Bostrciisis, i, 7.) it occupied the 
southc-iii c|uarler of the universe. This, as Bnur 
obsi rv'es, is /.oruastrianism. Bundchesefa, part 
in. p. 62. 

(3) Tlieodorct, llaeret. Fab i. 26 

(4j £pi]>liau Ha i'cl. Ixvi. 76, Titus Boslrensis, 
Augustin dfe Jl.erel, c 46. 

(.■j; The celestial jmwers, during the long pro 
coss of commixture, assumed iillcrnalely the most 
beautiful forms of the masculine and feininiii^ 
sex, and mingled ivilh the powers of da iknes.s, 
who likewise liCCMinc bojs and virgins ; and 
from tbcir conjunction i»roceeiiecl the still com 
luingling world. This is probably an allegory, 
peihaps a painting. 'I'faerc is another faneiful 
poetic image of considerable beauty, and, possi* 
K'j, of the same allegonr ebaraeter. The pure 
elementary spirits soared uj wards in “ thcMi 
ships of light 111 which tliev origiiudly sailed 
through the .stainless element , those winch were 
of a hotter nniiiie were dragged down to eortli; 
those of a colder and more humid ternperainent 
were exhaled upw.irds to the elemental waters 
The ships ofli|^lit are, in another view, the 
lestial bodies. ,, 
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l*or^4he creating Archon, or spirit of evil, had expended all Ilje light, 
or|soui, upon man. Her beauty was the fatal tree of Paradise^ for 
wh\h Adam was conlenl lo fall. It was by this union, that the 
sensual or concupiscent soul Iriumphed over the pure and divine 
spirit (1)^ and it is by marriage, by sexual union, that the darkenin:. 
race was propagated. The intermediate, the visible world, which 
became the habitation of^inan, was the creation of the principle of 
good, by his spirit. This primal principle subsisted in Irinal unity 
(whether from eternity might, perhaps, have been as fiercely agi- 
tated in the Manichean as in the Christian schools)^ the Christ, the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have been defined by the 
Manichean as in the Nicene creed, as Light of Light*, he was self- 
subsistent, cndowcAwith all the perfect attributes of Ihe Deity, and 
Viis dwelling was in the sun (2). He was the Milhra of the Persian 
system *, and the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrianism under 
Christian appellations (3). There is an evident difference between ihe 
Jesus and the Christos throughout the system ; the Jesus Patibilis 
seems to be ihe imprisoned and suffering light. 

The Spirit, which made flip the triple being of the primal prin- 
ciple of good, was an all pervading lelhcr, the source of life and 
being*, which continually stimulating the disseminated particles of 
light, was the animating principle of Ihe worlds. He was Ihe creator 
of the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in which the powers 
of light and darkness contested the dominion over man ^ the one 
assisting the triumph of the particle of light which formed the in- 
tellectual spirit, the other ernbruling and darkening the imprisoned 
light with the corruption and sensual pollutions of matter. But the 
powers of darkness obtained Ihe mastery, and man was rapidly 
degenerating into the baser destiny ^ the Homophorus, the Allas on 
whose shoulders the eartli rests, began to tremble and toller under 
his increasing burden (4). Then the Christ descended from his 
dwelling in the sun 5 assumed a form oppc^rently human; Ihe Jews 
incited by the prince of darkness, crucified bis phantom form *, but 


( 1 ) De Mor. lManirlia.'or. c. 19- Acta Arclielai. 

r. 10. 

According lo the creed of Faiislu*:, liis 
r/rfiie dwell 111 tlie sun, hiv iu the tnuoii. 

Apud \u"asi lib XXX. p, 333. 

(^3) Tlie M.tnielie.iiis were Trinilarians or at 
least vi&ed 1 nniUinaii lant'uage, Augustin con- 
tra Fuusi. ( . Pains quidein Dei ouinijm- 

tenlis, et (.lin.sli lijii ejus, et S)iiritusSdiicti iinuiii 
idenique suh Iriplui apjiellatioiie coliinus nii-' 
men , sed I'utrein qviideiii ipsuin Incein incole^e 
suinmniu ae ])riiK 'jialein, qudQi PjuIus alias iiiac- 
ressibilein vocat ; Kiliuui vero in h.ic secuiida ac 
%i.sibili luce (.onsisUie, ijm q-iouiain Mt ct ijxse 
gcininiM, ul tiiin Apoftnius uovit, Cbristum di- 
cern C'.sc Dei virluteiii il’Dei sapieniinm, virlu- 
tein quidem ejus in .sole babitare crodimus, sa- 
pieniiam vero in Inna' nee n m el Spiritus 
Sancli, qui eM inajeslas terli.i, aeiis huncomnein 
ainbituin s«*rrin latemur ac diversonam, rujiis 


ex viribusac spintali jirofusinne terrain quoque 
coiicipieiiU'ui, gignere ]iatibilcin Jesiiiu, qui 
est A ila el salus liuiinnum, qui suspeiisus ex 
Iigno. 

(4) Iloinoplionis and Ins ally, the .'«j)lenilite- 
iieiis, who assists hiin in maintaining the earth 
in Us equi.’nbriuiu, is one of the most ineon- 
giuous and least necessary parts o I iheManicbcan 
System. 

Is the origin of these im.'iges the nnlion of 
supporters of the earth which .are so common in 
the Kasl^ Arc any of these fables older than the 
introduction of Manicheisiii ? l.s it the old Indian 
Jtible under another form ? or is it the Greek 
Alias ? 1 am inclined to look to India for the 
origin. 

Veausobre's objection, that such a fiction is 
inconsistent with Mam's mathematical know- 
ledge, and his formation of a globe, is of no 
inconsiderable weight, if it is not mere poetry. 
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he left behind his Gospel, which dimly and imperfectly tauglit^ 
what was now revealed in all ils full effulgence by Mani lie 
Persian. ^ 

The celestial bodies, which had been fowned by the living spirit 
the purer eh^ment, were the witnesses and co-operators in the 
^*eal strife (1). To the sun, ihc dwelling of the Christ, were drawn 
up the purified souls, in which the princy^le of light had prevailed, 
and passed onward for ablution in liie pure water, which forms 
the moon •, and then, after fifteen days, returned to Hio source of 
light in the sun. The spirits of evil, on the creation of the visifcle 
world, lest they should lly away, and bear eff into irrecoverable 
darkness the light which was still tloating about, had been seized 
by the living spirit, and bound to the stars. Hence the malignant 
infiuences of the conslellalions ; hence all the terrific and destruc- 
tive fury of the clemenis. While the soft and refreshing and ferti- 
lising showers arc the dislillation of the celestial spiril, the thunders 
are the roarings, the lightning the flashing wrath, the hurricane 
Ihe furious breath, the torrent and destructive rains the sweat, of 
the I).:rmori of darkness. This wratl? is peculiarly cxciled by the 
extrication of the passive .Icsus, who was said to have been begotten 
upon the all-conceiving earth, from his power, by the pure Spiril. 
Ttie passive Jrsus is an emblem, in one sense, it should seem, or 
type of mankind; more properly, in another, of the imprisoned 
deity or light. Tor gradually the souls of men were drawn upwards 
(o (lie [lurifying sun; they passed through the twelve signs of the 
zodiac to the moon, whose waxing and waning was the reception and 
transmission of light to the sun, and from llicsun to the Fountain' 
of Light. Those which were less pure passed again through ditfe- 
rcnl bodies, gradually became defa?calcd, during (his long metem- 
psychosis : and there only remained a few c^slinalely and invele- 
ralcly einbruled in darkness, whom the final consummation of the 
visible world would Ica^c in the irreclaimable society of the evil 
powers. At that consummation, the llomophorus would shake off 
his load; the world would be dissolved in tire (2); the powers of 
darkness cast back for all eternity to their prirnaival slate ; the 
condemned souls would be kneaded up for ever in impenetrable 
mailer, while the purified souls, in martial hosts, would surround 
the frorilier of the region of light, and for ever prohibit any new 
irruption from the antagonist world of darkness. 

The worship of the Manicheans was simple ; they built no altar. 


(1) Lanlncr has wi ll exprossed ihr Manic.hran 
noliou of llip fonnatini. of lie celestial bodies, 
whieh were iiiaile, llie f the g-oot/ fire, ibo 

ninori of the "ood w itrr ‘‘ 1 i a weird, not to he 
too iiiiiiule, the (’.rcalor foi in- 'd ihr sun and iiiooii 
onl i)( tliiisr* ji.irfs of tin li lit which had |ire- 
!-ri vffl ihcir origiiidl purity . The 'Msihle or in- 
fe'ior heavens i (or now \vc do not speak of ihr 

n. 


supreme heaven’J and the rest of the planets 
weie formed ol those pa rl‘ of light whirli were 
but litih- corrupted with hialter. The re^t he left 
ill oui world, will ell are no other than thouc 
parts of li^jhl which had sulfrred most by lha 
toiilapioii ol injUtcr." Lardiier’s Works, 4to eii 
II. lU.}. 

(2; Acta Di'sput. ch 11 Epiphan.h' 58 - 
2 
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Ihcy raised no temple, they had no images, they had no imposing 
c^^emonial. Pure and simple prayer was Iheir only form of adora- 
UoTa" (1) *, they did not celebrale the birlh of Christ, for of his birth 
they denied the reality Iheir paschal feast, as they equally disbe- 
lieved the reality of Christ’s passion, though kept holy, had litll^ 
of the Christian form. Prayers addressed to the sun, or at least 
with their faces directed »o that tabernacle in which Christ dwelt; 
hymns to the great principle of light ; exhortations to subdue the 
dark and sensual element within, and the study of the marvellous 
book of Mani, constituted their devotion. They observed the Lord’s 
day; they administered baptism, probably with oil; for they seem 
(though this point is obscure) to have rejected water-baptism ; they 
celebrated the Eucharist ; but as they abstained altogether from wine, 
they probably used pure water or water mingled with raisins (2). 
Their manners were austere, and ascetic; they tolerated, but only 
tolerated marriage, and that only among the inferior orders (3) : the 
theatre, the banquet, even the bath, were severely proscribed. 
Their diet was of fruits and herbs; they shrunk with abhorrence 
from animal food ; and with'Buddhist nicely, would tremble at the 
guilt of having extinguished the principle of life, the spark, as it 
were, of celestial light, in the meanest creature. This involved 
them in the strangest absurdities and contradictions, which arc 
pressed against them by their antagonists with unrelenting logic (4). 
They admitted penitence for sin, and laid the fault of their delin- 
quencies on the overpowering influence of matter (5). Mani suf- 


(1) Faustas rxpros^os ibis sentiment very 

Item ari'., drlubris, simulacris, 

atque Imituso Deiiin ciiUmkIuiii puUiiil. .ib 

Ins in lioc quot(Ut* imiftuiii diveisus inoeclo, qui 
ipsuiii im*, SI iiioclo sini digniis, r.ilioiialiilc Dei 
lempliiin pulo. \ivnin viv.r- iiv«j<'.->tatis Simula- 
rruin Christum fiiiuiuejus accipio , aratn, incnlein 
puns arlibus ct discqiliuis iitibul'jin Ibuioivs 
qiioque iliviiios aesacnrina in soils oraliomlms, 
ft jpsis puns et snriplicilms pono. Fausl. apud 
August. XX. 3 

'I'hey bitterly lauTiled ibc CaLbolirs with ibeir 
PagariJsui, their sacrifices, their agapa*, llieir 
idols, their martyrs, their Gentile holidays and 
I lies. Ibid. 

(2) August coiilr.'i Fausl. Disput. i. 2, 3. 

(3) St. Augustine accuses them of breaking 
the fifth coiiiinaiidincnt. Tu aulem doctiin.i da— 
mniiiaci) didMci.sli iiiiinicos depuLjre parentes 
tuus, quod Ic per coiicubiluin in came ligave- 
Tiiil, el hue modo uti([iie deo tiio iinmuiidas 
eompedes jinposucrinl. Adv. Faust, lib xv. p. 
278 Opiiiautur et pncdicaiit diabohim fecisso 
alijue junxisse masculain ei feruinam. Idem, lib. 
xix. p. 331 Displuet “ crescite et multiplica- 
inini," ne Uei vestra inulliplicentur ergasUv', 1 , 
etc. Adv. Secundam. c. 21. 

Jtati at^fOtTiO'/oiV 
XCLt TCXVOWOilitg, IVIX. fJL^ tTriTThUOy If 
(Tt/VdCftlC T« vy.Tfl XXTci ‘TUV tow 

ysvovf . Alexjiid. Lycop. c. 4. 

They asserted, indeed, that their cloctrines 
went no farrier in this respect than those of the 
Catholic Cliristians. Fauslus, 30. c. 4. Their 


opposition to marriage is assigned as cunoiig ihe 
Ctiuses ol the enmity of the Persian king l\rx 
\eru IVrsaruin, cum vidisstil lam ('..itholiros et 
F|>iseo]>os, qiiain Alanichci-os Maiietis seetai los, 
a iiupliis absLinere; in IManich.eos tpiidem soii- 
tenliaiii iiiurlis tulit. Ad Cdiiistianos vein idem 
edirtiim in.iiin\it Oiiuiii igitur Chnstiaiii ad 
regem confugisseiit, jiissit iHe discriiiien quale 
inter utr<*sqne essel, sihi exponi. Apud isse 
iiuiii. Ihbliq^li. Oi lent, vii 220. 

’I here M'l-re, liowever, very diifereut rules of 
diet and of luauiiers for [lie ♦•leet and llie andi- 
lors, nnuli resemhiiijg those of the monks and 
other (.liristi.iiis' :jiiiong the (.alliolii's. See qu«- 
talionsiti L.ndner, ii l5(i. 

(41 St. Augustine’s Ticaljse de Mor Maiiicli.e- 
or. is full of these oxtraurdinai y tliaiges. lu the 
Confessions (in. 10 ), he says that ihe hg wept 
-when it was plucked, and the parent Iree poured 
foi til tears of milk tliHt paiticiis of the true 
and Supreme God were iiiqinsoiu'd in an apple, 
and could nut be set free hut by the IoiilIi oI one 
ol the elect. II eaten, therefore, hy one not a 
ManiLlican, it was a deadly sin , and hence they 
are charged with making it a sin to give any 
thing which liad life to a pour man nut a IVIatii- 
cheaii.” “They showed more compassion to the 
fruits of the earth than to human beings." They 
abhorred husbandry, it is said, as lontinually 
wounding life, even in clearing a field of thorns; 
“ so much more were they friends of gourds 
than of men." 

(5) An acknowledgment of the blamele.ssness 
of iheir manners is extorted from St. Augustine; 
at least he admits that, as far as his knowledge as 
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fered Ihe fate of all wlio allempt to reconcile conflicting parties 
wilhout power to enforcij harmony between them. He was dj- 
claimed and rejected with every mark of indignation and abhorrence 
by bolh. On his return from exile (1), indeed, he was received 
wjlh respect and favour by the reigning sovereign, Horrnouz, the 
son of Shahpoor, who bcsiowed upon him a castle named Arabion. 

In this point alone the Greek and Oriental accounts coincide. It 
was from his own castle that Mani attempted to propagate his doc- 
Irincs among the Christians in the province of Babyloni#. The fanjc 
of Marccllus, a noble Christian soldier, for his charitable acts in 
tlie redemption of hundreds of captives, designated him as a convert 
who might be of invaluable service to the cause of Manicheism. 
According to the Christian account, Mani experienced a signal dis- 
comtiture in his conference with Archclaus, bishop of Cascar (2). 

But his dispute with the Magian Hierarchy had a more fearful orathor 
lerniinatiou. It was an artifice of the new king Baharam to lempt 
the dangerous teacher from his castle. He was seized, flayed alive, 
and his skin, sluffed wilh straw, plaqfd over the gale of the city 
Shahpoor. 

But wild as may appear his doctrines^ they expired not with 
their author. The anniversary of his death was hall nvcd by his 
mourning disciples (o). The seel was organized upon the Christian 
model : he left his twelve apostles, his sevenly-lwo bishops (4), his 
priesthood. His distinction between the Elect (5) or the Perfect, 
and the Hearers or Catechumens, olfered an exact image of the 
orlliodox Christian communities ; and Ifie latter were permitted to 
marry, to eat animal food, and cultivate the earlh (6). Jn the East pjoi^api.- 
and in llie West the doctrines spread wilh the utmost rapidity ^ and 
the deep impression wliicli they made upon H/e mind of man, may 
be estimated by Manicheism having become almost throughout 
Asia and Europe, a by-word of religious animosity. In the Maho- 
.jnclan world the tenets the Sadducean, the impious Mani, are 
branded as the worst and most awful impiety. In the West the 

a i\»Mrcr, lu* r,ui ihiMii willi iu» iinino- Uii* best edition ol it, in Hovilh's Ht'liquicr Sacrsc. 

i.ili(v (>oiili I'oiiunal. ill Mill In olbrr parts (i) Aogubtio «oiifr. I’jiist Manirhai, c. 9. 
ol' his wrilin"S, I'spi'cially in ihe trail di* Muiib. Tlio iliv of Mam’s dratb was kept liuly liy bis 
Maiiiiduroi, lu* IS more nn(a\oni'able But see followers, because be rea//> died , the ciULilixioii 
the remarkable pji)S.i{;e, coutia Vaust v. 1 , in lujjleeled, because Christ had but seep}iii"lj 
wliieb the Maniehean eonlrasts his woiht wilbthe exjuied on the cioss. 
fatlh of the orthodox Chrisliaii, ^ (4) Augustin, de II, ires, (. 46- 

(1) According lo Malcolm he did not return (5) 'I'be strangest notion was, that vegetables 

till the reign of IVibarair*. used tor food wen ])urihrd , that is, the divine 

(2) Some of the objections of Beausobre lo principle ol hie and light separated from the 
this conference ajipe.ir insiipcruhle. Allow a city manual anil impure, by passing llirongb the 
named Casi ar , can we ( rcdiL the ehuice of (ireek, booies of the Klecl. Pnebeiit tfliinciita eleilis 
even Heathen, rhetoricians and grnminariaiis as sms, ut dnina ilia subsluiitia iii eoruiii ventre 
assessors in sudi u c,ly and m such a purgala, iinpelret eis veiiiain, quorum Iraditnr 
conteft:’ Archelaus, it must indeed be confessed, oblalione piirganda. Augustin, de llivres, c 46. 
plays the sophist, and if JVam had been no It was a luenl in the hearers lo make these offei- 
laore powerful as a rcasonei, or a.s a speaker, mgs- Compare Confess iv. I 

be would hardly have distracted the Ivist (li'l Audiloresj* qui appellantiir apud eos, el 
and W est with his doelrines. It is not im- caniibu.s vescuntur, et agros coliint, et si volue- 
probably an imaginary dialogue in Ibe form; rinl, uxores habent quonini nihil ffuiiint qui 
Hiough certainly uol in the style, of Plato. See vocantur Electi. .Aiqnslin lipist. 
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progress of the believers in this most dangerous of Heresiarchs was 
s(? successful, lhat Ihe followers of Mani were condemned lo Ihe 
flaAies or lo Ihe mines, and the properly of those who introduced 
the “ execrable usageS^and foolish laws of the Persians” into the 
peaceful empire of Rome, confiscated lo the imperial treasury. One 
of the edicts of Dioclesian was aimed at their suppression (1). St. 
Augustine himself (2) wP.h difficulty escaped the trammels of their 
creed, to become their most able antagonist^ and in every century 
of ChrislianUy, Manicheism, when its real nature was as much un- 
known as theCopernican system, was a proverb of reproach against 
all sectaries who departed from the unity of the Church. 

The extent of its success may be calculated by the implacable 
hostility of all othef religions lo the doctrines of Mani : the causes 
of lhat success are more difficult lo conjecture. Manicheism would 
rally under its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic sects : 
but Gnosticism was never, it should seem, popular; while Mani- 
cheism seems lo have had the power of exciting a fanatic attach- 
ment to its tenets in the lower orders. The severe asceticism of 
their manners may have produced some effect; but in this res- 
pect they could not greatly have outdone monastic Christianity; 
and the distinct and definite impersonations of their creed, always 
acceptable to a rude and imaginative class, were encountered by 
formidable rivals in the daemonology, and more complicated form 
of worship, which was rapidly growing up among the Catholics (3). 
Triumph Ih® Eastern division of the Roman empire, Christianity had 
of chrisii- obtained a signal victory. It had subdued by patient endurance the 
violent hostility of Galerius ; it had equally defied the insidious 
policy of Maxirnin ; it had twice engaged in a contest with the civil 
government, and twice come forth in triumph. The edict of tole- 
ration had been extorted from the dying Galerius; and the Pagan 
Hierarchy, and more splendid Pagan ceremonial, with which 
Maxirnin attempted to raise up a rival power, fell to the ground 
on his defeat by Licinius, which closely followed lhat of Maxentius 
by Constantine. The Christian communities had publicly reassem- 
bled; the churches were rising in statelier form in all the cities; 

(1) See the edict iu Roulh, iv. p. 285- Some tasmata piac mentis screnitate soperare. •“* 

doubt has been thrown on lU authenticity. It is llli Iu vos sarviant, qui nesciunt quibus suspiriis 
questioned by S. Itasnage and by Lardner, ct gemilibus fiat, ut ex quantulacunque parte 
though admitted by Beausobre. I cannot think possit intcUigi Drus. Vostremo illi ui vos 
the Ignorance which it betrays of tbe ** true .sa?viant, qtxi iiunquain tali errore decepti sint. 
principles of the Manichees/’ the argument ad- quuli vos deceptos vident (^oiilr. Epist. Mani- 
duced by Larduer, as of the least weight. Diode- ch.Ti, c. 2. But the spirit of controversy was too 
sinn’s pri'dci essors were as little acquainted with strong for the ihanly and justice of Augustine, 
the “true pru).eiples of Christianity,” yet "in- The tract which appears to me lo give the fairest 
demned thcai in their public proceedings. view of the real controversy. Is the Disputatio 

(2) There is soinething very beautiful in the contra Forlunatum. 

language of St. Augustine, and at the bdine time (3) The Manicheans were legally cniulemned 
nothing can show more clearly the strong hold under Valentiiiian and \aleiis. The houses 111 
which Manuheism had obtained on the Chris- which they held their meetings were toiifiscaled 
tiaii world, llli in vos sxviant, qui nesciunt cum lo the state (Cod. Tlieodos. xvi. 3.). By Theo- 
quo labore verum inveniaturj^et quam diiBcile dosius, they were declared infamous, and iiica 
caveantur errores. IJli in vos sxviant qui nes- pable of inheriting by law, xvi. |7. 

limit qiwth raroin etarduum sitcarnaha phau- 
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Ihc bishops had reassumed their authority over their scattered But 
undirninished flocks. Though, in the one case, indignant ani^- 
sily, and the desire of vindicaling the severity of their measures 
against a sect dangerous for ils numbers a*s well as its principles, 
in Ihc olher the glowing zeal of the martyr may be suspected of 
some exaggeration, yet when a public imperial edict, and the 
declarations of the Christians lhemselves,*assert the numerical pre- 
dominance of the Christian party, it is impossible to doubt that their 
numbers, as well as their activity, were imposing a n(P formidable, 

In a rescript of IVfaximin he stales, that it bad been forced on the 
observation of his august fathers, Dioclesian and Maximian, that 
almost all mankind had abandoned the worship of their ancestors, 
and united themselves to the Christian sect and Lucianus, a 
presbyter of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maximin, 
asserts in his last speech that the greater part of the world had 
rendered ils allegiance to Christianity ^ entire cities, and even the 
rude inhabitants of country districts (2). These statements refer 
more particularly to the East ^ and in tlje East various reasons would 
lead to the supposition, that the Christians bore a larger proportion Different* 
lo Ihe rest of the population than in the olher parts of the empire, 
except perhaps in Africa. The East was the native country of the 
new religion; the substratum of Judaism, on which it rested, was gauonot 
broader; and Judaism had extended its own conquests much farther 
by proselylism, and had thus prepared the way for Christianity. 

In Egypt and in the Asiatic provinces all the early modiOcalions of 
Christian opinions, the Gnostic sects of all descriptions, had arisen ; ^ 
showing, as it were, by their fertility, the exuberance of religions 
life, and the congeniality of the soil lo their prolific vegetation. 

The constitution of society was, in some respects, more favourable 
than in Italy lo the development of the new^ religion. But it may 
be questioned whether the Western pros^irtces did not at last offer 
the most open field for ift free and undisputed course. In the East, 
the civilisation was Greek, or, in the remoter regions, Asiatic. 

The Romans assumed the sovereignly, and the highest offices of 


(1) i-frecvTocc ctvflpwTroyc, xo,- 

TatXfl^SeiO-MC TMC Tt»v fifetoV f , 

Tffl gflvSJ T«v Xpia"TIAVm O'VfXfJLtfA.i/Q'VeLi, 
Apiul Euspb Kc. llisl. IX, 9. • 

('2) Pais pnpiie ninndi Jilin major huic veritate 
ndbtijmljliir , urbes uutsi inhib aliquid 

.suspcrlum vidratur, contcstalur ile his rtiam 
agrpblis inanus, i^nara fipmenti. 'Iliis iipeech> it 
IS frur, is only containci’ m the Latin Iraiislatiun 
of Eusebius by Ruftnus. Bui there is a calm clia- 
racter in its lone, which avouches its authcnti- 
f'lly The hipb authority of Person and Dr 
Bouth require the addition of the following note. 
" PrcTstitisse aliis inullitudino his qunque tom- 
ponbus Cbnstianos, scriptum exlat apud Par- 
phyrium, qui eos alicubi nominavit to c/c -rXeio- 
ut me olim fecit ocrliorem erudilissimns 


Porsonus." Roulli, Rcliqui.T Sacror, iii. 193; 
Oibhoii has attempted to foiin a calculation of th« 
relative numbers of the Christians (see cli, xv. 
vol. ii. p. 3C3, with my note) ; be is, perhaps, 
inclined to underrate the jiropprlion which they 
bore to the Ileatlieiis. Yet, notwithstanding th^ 
quotations above, and the high authority of 
Porsoii and of Routli, I should venture to doubt 
tl#ir being the majority, excrat, possilily, in a 
few Eastern cities. In fact, iria population >n 
fliictuatiiig as that of the empire at this time, 
any accurate calculation would have been nearly 
impossible. M. Beugnot agrees very much wHh 
Gibbon , and, I should conceive, with regard lo 
the West, is clearly right, though 1 sliall alh'ge 
presently some reasons for the rapid progress of 
rhristiunily in the W*cst of Europe, f 
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ite goyernment were long held by men of llalian birlh. Some of 
11^5 richer patricians possessed extensive estates in the different 
provinces, but below this the native population retained its own 
habits and usages. Urfiess in the mercantile towns, which were 
crowded with foreign settlers from all quarters, who brought their 
manners, their customs, and Ihcir deities, Uie whole society was 
Greek, Syrian, or Egyptian. Above all, there was a native religion ; 
and however this loose confederacy of religious republics, of in- 
dependent colleges, or fraternities of the local or the national 
priesthoods, might only be held together by the bond of common 
hostility to the new faith, yet every where this religion was ancient, 
established, conformed to the habits of the people, endeared by 
local vanity, stren^hened by its connection with municipal privi- 
leges, recognised by the homage, and sanctioned by the worship 
of the civil authorities. The Roman prefect, or proconsul, consi- 
dered every form of Paganism as sufficiently identified with that of 
Rome, to demand his respect and support : every where he found 
deities with the same names qr attributes as tliose of the imperial city *, 
and every where, therefore, there was an alliance, seemingly close 
and intimate, between the local religion and the civil government, 
ofihe In the Western provinces, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, but more 
particularly in Gaul, the constitution of society was very different. 
It was Roman, formed by the influx of colonists from different 
quarters, and the gradual adoption of Roman manners by the na- 
tives. It had grown up on the wane of Pagimisrt). There was no 
old or established or national religion. The ancient Dniidism had 
been proscribed as a dark and inhuman superstition, or had gra- 
dually worn away before the progress of Roman civilisation. Out 
of Italy, the gods of ^aly were, lo a certain degree, strangers : the 
Romans, as a nation, built no temples in their conquered pro- 
vinces : the munificence of an individual, sometimes, perhaps, of 
the reigning Ca3sar, after having laid dov^n the military road, built 
the aqueduct, or encirclcfA the vast arena of the aiiiptiithcalrc, 
might raise a fane .to his own tutelary divinity (1). Of the foreign 
settlers, each brought his worship • each set up his gods ; vestiges 
of every kind of religion, Greek, Asiatic, Milhriac, liavc been dis- 
covered in Gaul, but none was dominant or exclusive. This slate 
of society would require or welcome, or at all events offer less re- 
sistance to the propagation of a new faith! After it had once passed 
the Alps (2); Christianity made rapid progress; and the father of 
Constantine may have been guided no less by policy than huma- 
nity, in his reluctant and merciful execution of the persecuting 
edicts of Dioclesian and Galerius. 

(1) liuineuius, in his panegyric on Coiistau- or Vienne; the olher was at /Vulun. F.iinirij 
tiup, nifiUions two temples of apollo; of one. Paneg xxi., willi ihe note of Cellarius. 

“ the inosl in the world," the site is (2) Senus trans alpes, rcligiouc Dei suSLppta ^ 

unknown is supposed to have been at Lyons Sulpec, Sever. H. E. lib. li 
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Such was the position of Christianity when Constantine c(An- 
inenced his struggle for universal empire : in the East, thoughjlt’e-^ 
jected by the ancient rival of Rome, the kingdom of Persia, it was 
acknowledged as the religion of the stale bf a neighbouring nation *, 
in the lloinan provinces, it was emerging victorious from a period 
of the darkest trial ^ and though still threatened by the hostility of 
Maximin, (hat hostility was constrained to wear an artful disguise^ 
and when it ventured to assume a more open form, was obliged 
to listen, at least with feigned respect, to the remonsirances of the 
victorious Constantine. In the North, at least in that part from 
which Constantine derived his main strength, it was respected and 
openly favoured by the government. Another striking circum- 
stance might influence the least superstitious*mind, and is stated 
by the ecclesiastical historian, not to have been without effect on 
Constantine himself. Of all the Emperors who had been invested 
with the purple, either as August! or Caesars, during the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, his father alone, the protector of Christianity, 
had gone down to an honoured and peaceful grave (1). Dioclesian, 
indeed, still lived, but in what, no doubt, appeared to most of his 
former subjects, an inglorious retirement. However the philoso- r.nd or thu 
phy of the abdicated emperor might teach him to show the vege- ^Z7sZ' 
tables of his garden, as worthy of as much interest to a mind of 
real dignity as the distinctions of worldly honour : however he may 
have been solicited by a falling and desperate faction to resume the 
purple, his abdication was no doubt, in general, altributed to causes 
less dignilied than the contempt of earthly grandeur. Conscious^ 
derangement of mind (a malady inseparably connected, accordhig 
to the religious notions of Jew, Pagan, probably of Christian, dur- 
ing that age, with the divine displeasure or remorse of con- 
science, was reported to embitter the calm decline of Dioclesian’s 
life. Instead of an object of envy, no doubt, in the general senti- 
irient of mankind, he \tas thought to merit only aversion or con- 
tempt, Maximian ( Hcrculius), the colleague of Dioclesian, after 
resuming the purple, engaging in base intrigues, or open warfare, 
against his son Maxeiilius, and afterwards against his protector 
Constantine , had anticipated the sentence of the executioner. Se- 
verus had been made prisoner, and forced to open his own veins. 
Galerius, the chief aulljor of the persecution, had experienced the 
most miserable fate ^ he had wasted away with a slow and agonizing 
and loathsome disease. Maximin alone remained, hereafter to 


(l) Enseb. Vit. (’.oust i. Socrat. Ercli*s. 
Hist, i, 11. Tbc l{i.*"uapc of the FcclesiaslicDl 
Historian Socralos is reinarkablt*. CoiisUiiitiiif, 
he Stijs, was uiodil.Ttmg llic bbrralion of lli*' 
oinpirc from Its lymuls Jtett )i v sv 
KotyTM ppovTifTi, cTrevof* 'rivet Stov e^ri- 
xovpov Trpoc TMV KotAecrgifi, x.ct'Ta. 

voi/v (Ti iKAf/CavtVy «J? ot/d'sv tJvotvT'i 'ji 


• 

AiOKMiTiatvov, -re/)/ TOtTf tAXjjva’v 
Beoui if letKei'f^tyov. nupio-xev ‘re tvs o 
TOU WetTWp, KoVJrTatVTlOC, ATOO'T pApf'lC 
'Tus KkAHVftiv BpneriitixCi iuJ' xifAOvit7frffov 
'tov ^lOV 1 fit*), e V . H was m tins mood 
mind that lu- s.iw (ho vision of tb|t cross. Sous. 
Ecd Hist. 1.2, • 
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perish in miserable obscurity. Nor should it be forgotten, that the 
gnat persecutor of the Christians had been the jealous tyrant of 
Cohstantinc’s youth. Constantine had preserved his liberty, per- 
haps his life, only by the boldness and rapidity of his flight from 
the court of Galerius (1). 

Under all these circumstances, Constantine was advancing against 
“ne Rome. The battle of Verona had decided the fate of the empire : 

Mirira- the vast forces of Maxentius had moiled away before the sovereign 
*'“• of Gaul : but the capital was still held with the obstinacy of dcispair 
by the voluptuous tyrant Maxentius. Constantine appeared on the 
banks of the Tiber, though invested with the Roman purple, yet 
1 . » 312. a foreign conqueror. Many of his troops were barbarians, Kells, 
Germans, Britons ; ^el, in all probability, there were many of the 
Gaulish Christians in his army. Maxentius tlirew himself upon the 
gods, as well as upon the people of Rome : he allemplcd with des- 
perate earnestness to rally the energy of Roman valour under Ihe 
awfulness of the Roman religion. 

During the early part of his reign, Maxentius, intent upon his 
pleasures, had treated the religious divisions of Rome with care- 
less indifference, or had endeavoured to conciliate the Christian 
party by conniving at their security. The deification of Galerius 
had been, as it were, an advance to the side of Paganism. The re- 
bellion of Africa, which he revenged by the devastation of Carthage, 
was likely to bring him into hostile contact with the numerous 
Christians of that province. In Rome itself an event had occurred, 
which, however darkly described, was connected with the antago- 
nist religious parlies in the capital. A fire had broken out in the 
temple of the Fortune of Rome. The tutelary deity of the Roman 
greatness, an awful omen in this dark period of decline and disso- 
lution, was in danger. A soldier, it is dilficult to ascribe such teme- 
rity to any one but a Christian fanatic, uttered some words of insult 
against the revered, and it might be alicna,ed, goddess. The indig- 
nant populace rushed upon the traitor to the majesty of Rome, and 
summoned the praetorian cohorts to wreak their vengeance on all 
who could be supposed to share in the sentiments of the apostate 
soldier. Maxentius is accused by one Christian and one Pagan his- 
torian, of having instigated the tumult; by one Pagan he is said to 
have used his utmost exertions to allay its fury. Both stalcmcnls 
may be true ; though at first he may have given free scope to the 
massacre, at a later period he may have taken alarm, and attempted 


(l) In hH lettiT to Sapor, King of Persia, 
Conslantlne himself arkiiowledges the influence 
of thp.so motives oil his mind: oy ^roAXo/ t®v 
BcLfflKiVO-AVTUV, JUAVlCoJ^iO-t TTKA- 

Vfltiff ctpv«Vst«r- 

Qatt CtkX SJtflVOl/f eCTTUVrAt toiootov 


Tifiapo'y Texoc xatTfltvctAaergv, a>c '^etv 
TO jutn- 6X6IV0I/C fltvQpfloVav ^Ivof, Tctc 
o-u/uipo^ag avt akxqu ^rfitpetcTsi^- 
jWaTOC, gTfltpatTOl/C T 07 c 'TA OfJLOIA 

Apud Thfodorct. Ecc. Hist. 1. c. 25 
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lo restore the peace of the city (1). Of the direct hostility of MaxeU- 
tius lo Christianity, the evidence is dubious and obscure. A Rornaffi 
matron preferred the glory, or the crime of suicide, rather than 
submit lo his lustful embraces. But it was*lhe beauty, no doubt, 
i?ot the religion of Sophronia, which excited the passions of Maxen- 
tius, whose licentiousness comprehended almost all the noble fa- 
milies of Rome in its insulting range (2). •The Papal history, not 
improbably resting on more ancient authority, represents Maxen- 
tius as degrading the Pope Marccllus lo the humble function of^a 
groom. — the predecessor of the Gregories and Innocents swept 
the imperial stable (3). 

The darkening and more earnest Paganism of Maxentius is more ms Paga- 
clearly disclosed by Ihe circumstances of his lal?r history. lie had 
over listened with trcnibling deference lo the expounders of signs 
and omens. He had suspended his expedition against Carthage, 
because the signs were not propitious (4). Before the battle of Ve- 
rona, he commanded the Sybitline books lo be consulted. “ The 
enemy of the Romans will perish,” answered the prudent and am- 
biguous oracle ; but who could be llic enemy of Rome but the fo- 
reign Constantine, descending from his imperial residence at Treves, 
with troops levied in the barbarous provinces, and of whom the gods 
of Rome, though not yet declaredly hostile lo their cause, might 
enlerlain a jealous suspicion. 

On the advance of Constantine, Maxentius redoubled his reli- 
gious activity. He paid his adoration at the altars of all the gods^ 
lie consulted all the diviners of future events (5). He had shut . 
himself in his palace, the adverse signs made him lake refuge in*a 
private house (6). Darker rumours were propagated in the East : 
lie is reported to have attempted to read Iho secrets of futurity in 
the entrails of pregnant women (7)*, to have sought an alliance w ith 
the infernal deities, and endeavoured by magical formularies lo 
avert the impending danger. However the more enlightened Paga*ns 
might disclaim the weak, licentious, and sanguinary Maxentius, as 
the representative either of the Roman majesty vir the Roman reli- 
gion, in the popular mind, probably, an intimate connection united 
the cause of the Italian sovereign with the fortunes and the gods 
of Rome. It is possible that Constantine might attempt lo array 


(l) The silriice f,f Rnsrbiijs to the Cliris- 
Liaiiity of the soldier, inay be thought an iiisu- 
jHTahle oh)ectioii to tins view. Pul in the first 
place, the liaslern bishop was hut iiriperfeetiv 
informed on the nffaiis of Home, and might 
liesitatp, if aware of the f.u f, to iinphcate the 
'.hrislian name with that which was so long one 
if the most serious and efferlive charges against 
die faith, its treacherous hostility to the great- 
ness of Rome. The wo'.’ds of the Pagan Zosimns 
are very strong pujueLret Ketret 

Tbu ^i/ou o-rpetrieoraiv tic otps/c, >c:ti 


TO v (Tioe. t»v ^p.oc to 3-t7ov tvirt. 

€Tf?\6ovTOf ctvaipsfleic. Zos. Fist. 

(2) Euaeb. Vit. Const, i. 33, 

(3) Anastasius Vit. Marcell ; Platina, Vit. 
Pontificnm in Marrello. 

(4) Zosimus, ii. l4- 

(5) Enseb. Vit. Const, i. 21.; speaks of his 
xatKOTg;tvowc*Jta/ ^otiTixac fJi(L'yyet\iia,( 

(6) Zosimus, ii. 14. ^ 

(7) Euseb. Vit Const, i. 36. 
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against this imposing barrier of ancient superstition, the power of 
the new and triumphant faith : he might appeal, as it were, to the 
(^d of the Christians against the gods of the capital. His small, 
though victorious, ariny might derive courage in their attack on 
the fate-hallowed city, from whose neighbourhood Galerius had so 
recently returned in discomfiture, from a vague notion that they 
were under the proleclion of a tutelar deity, of whose nature they 
were but imperfectly informed, and whose worshippers constituted 
no insignificant part of their barbarian army. 
i\< iisioii Up to this period all that we know of Constantine’s religion would 
btanline. imply that he was outwardly, and even zealously, Pagan. In a pub* 
lie oration his panegyrist extols the magnificence of his offerings 
to the gods (1). Kis victorious presence was not merely expected 
lo restore more than their former splendour to the Gaulish cities, 
ruined by barbaric incursions, but sumptuous temples were to arise 
at his bidding, to propitiate the deities, particularly Apollo, his tute- 
lary God. The medals struck for these victories are covered with 
the symbols of Paganism. Ijiusebius himself admits that Constantine 
was at this lime in doubt which religion he should embrace *, and 
after his vision, required lo be instructed in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity (2). 

The scene in which the memorable vision of Constantine is laid, 
varies widely in the different accounts. Several places in Gaul lay 
claim to the honour of (his momentous event in Cliristian history. I f 
we assume the most probable period for such an occurrence, w hat- 
ever explanation we adopt of the vision itself, it would be at (his 
awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine and of the world, before 
the walls of Rome ; an instant when, if we could persuade ourselves 
that the Almighty Rufer, in such a manner, interposed to proclaim 
' the fall of Paganism and the establishment of Christianity, it would 
have been a public and a solemn occasion, worthy of the Divine 
interference. ISo where, on the other hiiftd, was the high-wrought 
imagination of Constantine so likely lobe seized with religious awe, 
and lo transform some extraordinary appearance in the heavens into 
the sign of the prevailing Deity of Christ \ no where, lastly, would 
policy more imperiously require some strong religious impulse lo 
counterbalance the hostile terrors of Paganism, embattled against 
him. 

Eusebius (3), the Bishop of Ciesarea, asserts that Constantine 
himself made, and confirmed by an oath, Ihe extraordinary slale- 

(0 Rlerito uilTir nu{Tustissiuia illd dHubra (2) ’Evvoft^ (TMTct O7ro7ov <rgOJ Q€ov eTTi- 
lauiis donanis Imnorasi., ut jam ^eUra non jeo«6o'v. Euseb. Vil. CoiislunL. < . 

qudTanl Jam oinma vocari* ad se leinpla videii- 
tur, pra'Lipiit'tjue Apollo noslt-r, cujus frrvenli- 

biis aipiis [ii*rjnrjd puniuntui, qtuu le iiiaxiinc (3) Vit Const. i. 28- Tin: ieoi*nl cdilor of 
ojKoat'i odissi' Nfc !na{ 7 is Jovi Jniioiiique lecu- J^usobius lias ■well called ibe life ol Couslautiiif' 
baiilibus 'rrra subnusjl, quairi" rirca lua. Con- Chrislian Cyropadia. 
stanline, ^‘sligia urbes et templa consurguiit. 

Eiiiiiciii< l’tinoj,'yr exxr 
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rncnl, which was received wilh implicit veneration during many 
ages of Chrislianily, but which the severer judgment of modern 
historical inquiry has called in question, investigated wilh the most 
searching accuracy, and almost universally “destroyed its authority 
wilh rational men, yet, it must be admitted, found no salisfaclory 
explanation of its origin (1). While Constantine was meditating in 
grave earnestness the claims of the rival religions, on one hand the 
awful fate of those who had persecuted Christianity, on the other the 
necessity of some divine assistance to counteract the magical incan- 
tations of his enemy, he addressed his prayers to the One great Su- 
preme, On a sudden, a short time after noon, appeared a bright 
cross in the heavens, just above the sun, wilh this inscription, “ By 
this, conquer.” Awe seized himself and the whi51e army, who were 
witnesses of the wonderful phenomenen. But of the signiheation of 
the vision Constantine was altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon his 
harassed mind, and during his sleep Christ himself appeared, and 
enjoined him to make a banner in the shape of that celestial sign, 
under which his arms would be for ev^ crowned wilh victory. 

Constantine immediately commanded the famous labarum to be 
made, — the labarum which for a long time was borne at the head 
of the imperial armies, and venerated as a sacred relic at Conslan- 
linople. The shaft of Ihis celebrated standard was cased wilh gold ^ 
above the Iransverso beam, which formed the cross, was wrought 
in a golden crown the monogram, or rather the device of two let- 
ters, which signified the name of Christ. And so for the first lime 


(l) The siloiid', not oiil} of all toipitiporary 
Iiistory (lIiL- of Vrloiiims, .ilj.imlonrcl 

o\i'n l)y 1 illoiiioni, docs not dcsciv the njiur), 
Inil of l.uselmis liiinsi lf, m lus I < < U siaslu .tl 
lliii(ir>, pivos rf irnisl (laiif^crons .idt aiil.ip^c lo 
tlioM* who allo»tthci- icjcMl ihc stoij lUil on 
whom IS. (he iriMiilion of the story" lo Ik* fa- 
llnx(*d,’ on I'.iischiiis ' who, •illhoii}|li his I'on- 
i.( i( MCc ini^hl not hcdcluMld, s( i ii|)M|nus on Uic 
fcuhjcrl of pions fraud, is diaiijcd w iili no more 
Ilian Ihc suji|iri’ssioii of Imlli, not willi ihc dirc't 
invention of falsdinod Oi, on (.onst.tiitiiie hiui- 
sdl ■ (amid it he with Inm a delih' rate (idioii 
to eoimn.iiid the lii^ln r neratiim of the Cluis- 
lidii pari)-’ OI had his iniaj^malimi at the liiiie, 
oi was his memory in his hilerdd^s, detened liy 
iome uu'AplirnhIe illnsiniii* 

The first excursus oi lleiiiidien, in his edition 
of rusebnis, contniiis the fullest, .and, on the 
whole, the most teinpLiaU* and j .dimous disi iis- 
sioii of tins subject, so incxliaustihly^ ii’leresUiig, 
yel so inexplicable, to the lusloiKal inquirer! 
Ihejc are three* leading theories, ' .irioiisly iriodi- 
hed by their different parrtsaiis. j. Areal iiu- 
rude. 2. A iiaiiii.nl jdia'iioiueiiori, presented to 
the imaginalioii of the emperor. 3. A deliberate 
iiiveiitioii on the pari 'd the I'.inperor, or of Eu- 
sebius. TJic lirstbuh few parlisans jii the present 
day. “ Ut euiin miraeulo Conslaiiliimiu a .su- 
persliluine pentih avoealnni esse, nemo facile 
hac a‘late aillmc credel.’ 1luiiii<]ieii, p 522. lii- 
depcjuleiil of all other oh|ect ions, the iiioial ddli- 
^<dly 111 the text is to me coiiclusne The thud 
I'Js Its paitijaus, but opjicars to me to he abso- 


lutely iiicrt'dible. But the general consent of flic 
iiiore learned and dispassionate writers serins m 
favour of llie seiom’, wliidi was fust, | Jielieve, 
suggested by F '\lbeil rabiieins. In this concur 
Ntbroerk, the (>Amau elnu'ih historian, Neaiider, 
Maiiso, lli'iiiH'hea, and, in shoil, all modern 
w riter-% who have any elami to historical criti 
cjsm. 

The gr<al diHienlty winch eutumbers the 
ihcoiy whuh resolves it into a solar halo or 
some natural jiha'Roinenon is the legend 6V 
Toinroi viKtf, which no ojiiicnl illusion can well 
explain if it he lakefl Iitei.dly. The mily rational 
iheojy IS to siipjiose that this was the inference 
drawn by (he mind of f,oii-.lanline, and embodied 
m these wmds; which, from being inscribed on 
llie l.aharum, or on the arms or any other public 
iiioiiiiiiieiit, as commemor.ilise of the event, 
gradually grew into an insejiarable part ol ibo 
original vision 

The later and more poetic writers adorn the 
shields and llie hchncls of llic whole army with 
the sign of (he cross. 

Tfctis Unistuol.T duns ailvrntantls art nrbem 
Miilvins, ext epliiiii Tibcniia in sU^iia tviniinuin 
PraM ipitiiis, qiiaiiain victurid videniarma 
M.i|i*slate M"i, quod sigtiiitn dextera viiuUx 
Pi.rriiloiit, quilt radmimt stcminati' jula 
(diiistus pui pill euin, gemmanli textns in auro, 
Sigiiabat lahanini, clrpnmim insn'tim ('hi i;, fun 
•Si I'lpsei at • ardehat summis crux addila eristis, 

*' Prudent in Symuiaihuiii, v 48 

Eusub. 'Vil. (aiiist.i. 38 .; E, H ix.ji)., /aisiimv 
li 15.. Mauso.Lebcn Cotislaiilins, p. 4 l. seqq. 


Vision 

Constaii 

tine. 
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the meek and peaceful Jesus became a God of battle ; and the cross, 
t|^c holy sign of Christian redemption, a banner of bloody strife. 

This irreconcileable incongruity between the symbol of universal 
peace and the horrors ?)f war, in my judgment, is conclusive against 
the miraculous or supernatural character of the transaction (1). Yel 
the admission of Christianity, not merely as a controlling power, 
and the most effective aeixiliary of civil government ( an office not 
unbecoming its divine origin), but as the animating principle of 
barbarous warfare, argues at onccilvo commanding influence which 
it had obtained over the human mind, as well as its degeneracy from 
its pure and spiritual origin. The unimpeached and unquestioned 
authority of this miracle during so many centuries, shows how 
completely, in the' ‘association which took place between Barbarism 
and Christianity, the former maintained its predominance. This was 
the first advance to the military Christianity of the Middle Ages, a 
modification of the pure religion of the Gospel, if directly opposed 
to its genuine principles, still apparently indispensable to the social 
progress of men *, through which the Roman empire and the bar- 
barous nations, which were blended together in the vast European 
and Christian system, must necessarily have passed, before they 
could arrive at a higher civilisation and a purer Christianity. 

The fate of Rome and of Paganism was decided in the battle of 
the Milvian Bridge ^ the eventual result was the establishment of the 
Christian empire. But to Constantine himself, if at this lime Chris- 
tianity had obtained any hold upon his mind, it was now the Chris- 
tianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was that of the statesman. 
1^ was the military commander who availed himself of the assistance 
of any tutelar divinity, who might insure success to his daring en- 
terprise. 

Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither in the acts nor 
in the decrees of the victorious Constantine after the defeat of 
Maxentius. Though his general conduct Vas tempered with a wise 
clemency, yet the execution of his enemies, and the barbarous 
death of the infant 6on of Maxentius, still showed the same relent- 
less disposition which had exposed the barbarian chieftains, whom 
he had taken in his successful campaign beyond the Rhine, in the 
arena at Treves (2). The Emperor still maintained the same proud 

(l) 1 was agreeably surprised to find that of the tomb of Christ, found the nails which 
Mosheiin concurred in these sentiments, for fastened him to the cross, Constantine turned 
which I will readily encounter the charge of them into a helmet and hits for his war-horse. 
Quakerism. Socrates, i. 17. True or fabulous, this story is 

HaTcine oraiio servatori generis huiuani, t^oi characteristic of the Christian sentiment then 
peccata Lominuift luorte sud expiavit , ba’ceine prevalent. 

oratio illo digna esl, r[ui pacis auctor mortalibus (2) One of these barbarous acts was selected 
est, el suos hostibus ignoscere vult. **** Cavea- by the panegyrical orator as a topic of the high- 
inus ne velernin Chrislianorum narrationibus de est praise. Puberes, qui in inanus venerunt et 
aitatis sua: miraculis acrius defendendis in ipsam quorum ncc perfidia erat apta militiar, nec fern- 
majestalem Dei, et sanctissinicLm religionein, cia severitati, ad pmnas spectaculo dati, sx- 
quac non hostes, sed uos ipsos debellare docet, vienles bestias multitudine sud futiganiiit, Eu' 
injurJi sim&. De Reb. ante Const. 985. When menii Panegyr. e. xii. 
the Empress Helena, among the other treasures 
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superiority aver the conflicting religions of the empire, which after- 
wards appeared at the foundation of the new metropolis. Even in 
the labarum, if the initiated eyes of the Christian soldiery could 
discern the sacred symbol of Christ indislinaily glittering above the 
cross, there appeared, either embossed on the beam below, or em- 
broidered on the square purple banner which depended from it, the 
bust of the Emperor and those of his famiJjy, to whom the heathen 
part of his army might pay their homage of veneration. Constan- 
tine, though he does not appear to have ascended to the Capitol, to 
pay his homage and to offer sacrifice (1) to Jupiter the best and 
greatest, and the other tutelary deities of Borne, in general the first 
act of a victorious emperor, yet did not decline to attend the sacred 
games (2). Among the acts of the conqueror an Rome, was the 
restoration of the Pagan temples^ among his imperial lilies he did 
not decline that of the Pontifex Maximus (3). The province of 
Africa, in return for the bloody head of their oppressor Maxentius, 
was permitted lo found a college of priests in honour of the Flavian 
family. 

The first public edict of Constantine in favour of Christianity is r.dirtof 
lost *, that issued at Milan in the joint names of Constantine and Li- tKiT^nm 
cinius, is the great charter of the liberties of Christianity (4). But 
it is an edict of full and unlimited toleration, and no more. It re- 
cognises Christianity as one of the legal forms by which the Divinity 
may be worshipped (5). It performs an act of justice in restoring 
all the public buildings and the properly which had been confis- 
cated by the persecuting edicts of former emperors. Where the 
churches or their sites remained in the possession of the imperial 
treasury, they were restored without any compensation ^ where they 
had been alienated, the grants were resumed^; where they had been 
purchased, the possessors were offered an indemnity for their en- 
forced and immediate surrender, from the stale. The praifects were 
to see the restitution cjirried into execution without delay, and 
without chicanery. But the same absolute freedom of worship was 


(1) Euseb Vit. Const, i. .51. l^elleau, Histoire 
Ju Ba-s Eirij>irc‘, 1, ii c. i. 

(2) A'c;c quulquain aliud bomine;;, diebus mu> 
ueium Siicroniniqiir liidoruin, quoin te ipsum 
spertore potueruiil. Incert. Pano. c. xix. 

(3^ Zosimus, IV. 36. 

(■l) The cdift, oi nHher the ropy, sent by 
Licinius lo the Prxfect ofUilbyiua ii'. Laclanlius, 
De Mori. Pers. xlvni. 

(.5) DerrfL of MjI.-u, a. n. 313. Ihrc ordinanJa 
esse crcdidiiiius, u( dorrinus ct Chrisii.inis ct om- 
nibus libermn potestatein sequrndi rcligionein 
quam quisrpie voluisset, quod qiiidetn dninilas 
III sede cffiicsti nobis nlque omnibus qui sub 
polpslate nostr<\ sunt coiistituti, iilacnln ac pro- 
pili.s possit rxjstore ’ (This diviiiitas, J conceive, 
■was that equivocal term foi the .Supreme Dei*"' 
.idiuilird by the Pag.in as well as ihe C.liristi 
W’hat Zosiinus called 'TO -u'e^ov,) cliain ahis 
liRiouis sua* vel observanliaj polestalem siiiiih 
Mj'Pi latn, ct libel a in, pro quiete Icmporis nosi 


esire concessam, ut m rolendo quod quisque dr- 
le^erit, habeat libcrain facultalcin, quia ( nolu- 
iiius detrain') hunon nrque cuiquam religion! 
aliquid a nobis. 

I will transcribe however the observations of 
Kesliirr on ihi'. point. Multi menlo observariint, 
aiiiinuin illud ostendere i sc. decrelutn Mtdiolense) 
ab antiqua religinne mliuine ulicnuin. Observaii- 
dum 1 , p.' I hoc del .ale 

CoDstantiiii liientein, iiidc iiite11ig.iinus, ?lon 
solus qiiippe illius auctor fuit, sed Licinius 
q' oque— IIuic uulein — ct si iis (Cbrlstianis) non 
sincerus oral amicus, parcere default Constanliiius, 
ncque ca'lrris displicere voluit subdilii, qui anti- 
qiiain religioueiii profile renUir. Quamvis igilur 
etiain rehgionis indole pleiiins j.im fuisset ini- 
bultis, oh itMuin tanien, qn.e id teiuporis erant, 
ronditionein, inaniiesiare inoiitein non polu.sset 
Ivrstnor, Dj: p. fie nniiimif qnain, (loiisl.int. M. 
anil sorietas suiml Chiisluna. C'oiiijiare Ii'eiui 
cben, Uvenrs, in Vit. ( onsl .513. 
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secured to all other religions ^ and this proud and equitable indilTe- 
repcc is to secure the favour of the divinity to the reigning empe- 
rors. The whole tone of this edict is that of imperial clemency, 
which condescends to fake under its protection an oppressed and 
injured class of subjects, rather than that of an awe-struck prose- 
lyte, esteeming Christianity the one true religion, and already de- 
termined to enthrone it eiS the dominant and established faith of the 
empire. 

I'nii. r The earlier laws of Constantine, though in their effects favourable 
coiKsiaii- to Christianity, claimed some deference, as it were, to the ancient 
*’"*■ religion in the ambiguity of their language, and the cautious terms 
in which they interfered with the liberty of Paganism. The rescript 
commanding the cpJebralion of the Christian Sabbath, bears no al- 
lusion to its peculiar sanctity as a Christian institution. It is the day 
of the Sun, which is to be observed by the general veneration ; the 
courts were to be closed, and the noise and tumult of public busi- 
ness and legal litigation were no longer to violate the repose of the 
sacred day. Cut thcbelieverjn the new Paganism, of which the solar 
sn irtity worship was the characteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in 
smui^y. the sanctity of the first day of the week. The genius of Christianity 
appears more manifestly in the single civil act, which was exempted 
from the general restriction on public business. The courts were to 
be open for the manumission of slaves on the hallowed day (1). In 
the first aggression on the freedom of Paganism, though the earliest 
law speaks in a severe and vindictive tone, a second tempers tli(3 
stern language of the former statute, and actually authorises the su- 
perstition against which it is directed, as far as it might be supposed 
beneficial to mankind. The itinerant soothsayers and diviners, who 
exercised their arts in private houses, formed no recognised part of 
AR.uii.st the old religion. Their rites were supposed to be connected with 
licentious practices — with magic and unlawful 
sacrifices. They performed their ceremuiies at midnight among 
tombs, where they evoked the dead ; or in dark chambers, where 
they made libalions^of the blood of the living. They were darkly ru- 
moured not to abstain, on occasions, from human blood, to oiler 
children on the altar, and to read the secrets of futurity in the pal- 
pitating entrails of human victims. These unholy practices were 
proscribed by the old Roman law and the old Roman religion. 
This kind of magic was a capital offence by the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. Secret divinations had been interdicted by former empe- 
rors, — by TJberius and by Dioclesian (2;. The suppression of these 
rites by Constantine might appear no more than a strong regulation 
of police for the preservation of the public morals (3). The sooth- 

(1) Cod. Tbcodos. II. viii, 1 . \it, CoQslaos. IV. djninubili.s cst ct iiiterdicla ouiiiino. Compare 

18.; /.osiinijs, 1. 8. Beugnot, i. 79. 

(2) Hanib^ices secreto ac sine testibus consuli (3) It was addressed to Maximus, pricfect of 
lOluil, .Suelonius, Tib. c. 63 Ars luatbcmatica tbe city. C.nd. Tlieodos, xi. 8. 2. 
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saycr who should presume lo enter a private house to practise Ms 
unlawful art, was to be burned alive j those who received him wer,e 
condemned to the forfeiture of their property and to exile. But in 
the public temple, according to the eslabliehcd riles, the priests 
and diviners might still unfold the secrets of futurity (1),* the people 
were recommended lo apply lo them rather than lo the unautho- 
rised diviners, and this permission was meye explicitly guaranteed 
by a subsequent rescript. Those arts which professed lo avert the 
lliuruler from the house, the hurricane and the desolating shower 
> :ron» the fruitful field, were expressly sanctioned as beneficial to the 
imsbandman. Even in case of the royal palace being slruck by 
lightning, the ancient ceremony of propitiating the Deity was lo be 
pnclised, and the haruspices were lo declare the meaning of the 
awful portent (2). 

Yet some acts of Constantine, even at this early period, might 
encourage the expanding hopes of the Christians, that they were 
destined before long to receive more than impartial justice from 
the Emperor. His ac(s of liberality were beyond those of a sove- 
reign disposed to redress the wrongs of an oppressed class of his 
subjects ^ he not merely enforced by his edict the restoration of 
their churches and estates, he enabled them, by his own inunifi- 
conco — his gift of a large sum of money lo the Christians of Africa 
— to rebuild their ruined edifices, and restore their sacred rites 
with decent solemnily (3). Many of the churches in Rome claim 
llic first Christian Emperor for their founder. The most distin- 
guished 0 ^ Ihe^e, and, at the same lime, those which are best sup- 
I)orh?d in their pretensions lo antiquity, stood on the sites now occir- 
pied ny the Lateran and by St. Peter’s. If it could be ascerlained at 
w*. ‘ pvrioQ in the life of Constantine these j;hurches were built, 
SOUK; light might Lo thrown on the history of his personal religion. 
For the Lateran being an imperial palace, the grant of a basilica 
within its walls for the Olirislian worship ((or such wc may con- 
jecture to have been the first church), was a kind of direct recogni- 
tion, if not of his own regular personal attendance, at least of his 
admission of Christianity within his domestic circle (4). The palace 
was afterwards granted lo the Christians, the first patrimony of the 
Popes. The Vatican suburb seems lo have been the favourite place 
for the scUlcmenl of foreign religions. Il was thickly peopled with 
Jews from an early period (5)*, and remarkable vestiges of the 
worship of Cybele, which appear lo have flourished side by side, as 

• 

I 

(1) Adile aras publicat. atque delubra, et ton- (4) The Lateran was the residence of the Prin- 

suetudiiiis vcslra’ celebrate soieiniiia ; iiec enim cess Fausla : it is called the Domus Fausta? in iW 
prohibeiuus pralerila; usurpntionis oflicia liburd account of the first .synod held lo decide on the 
lutciraciari. Cod. Thcod. xi 16- Donaiist sclusin. Oplat. i, 23. Fausla may ha\e 

(2) Cod. Theodos. ix. 16 xvi. 10. been a Christian., 

(3) See tlic oripnal grant of 3000 folles to (5) basiiage, vii. 210 I 

^cihan, bishop of C.artbage, in Eusebius, Eccl. • 
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were, with Ibal of Christianity, remained to the fourth, or the 
fifth, century (1). The site of St. Peter’s church was believed to oc- 
cupy the spot hallowed by his martyrdom 5 and the Christians must 
have felt no unworth)^ pride in employing the materials of Nero’s 
circus, the scene of the sanguinary pleasures of the first persecu- 
tor, on a church dedicated to the memory of his now honoured, if 
not absolutely worshipped, victim. 

With the protection, the Emperor assumed the control over the 
affairs of the Christian communities : to the cares of the public ad- 
fniuislralion was added a recognised supremacy over the Christian 
church ^ the extent to which Christianity now prevailed, is shown by 
the importance alonceassumed by theChrislian bishops, whobrought 
not only their losi^es and their sufferings during the persecution of 
Dioclesian, but, unhappily, likewise their quarrels before the impe- 
rial tribunal. From his palace at Treves, Constantine had not only to 
assemble military councils to debate on the necessary measures for 
the protection of the German frontier, and the maintenance of the 
imperial armies *, councils of finance, to remodel and cnfi^rce the tax- 
ation of the different provinces; but synods of Christian bishops to 
decide on the contests which had grown up in the remote and un- 
ruly province of Africa. The emperor himself is said frequently to 
have appeared without his imperial stale, and, with neither guards 
nor oflicers around him, to have mingled in the debate, and expres- 
sed his satisfaction at their unanimity, whenever that rare virtue 
adorned their counsels (2). For Constantine, though he could give 
protection, could not give peace to Christianity. It is the nature of 
qien, that whatever powerfully moves, agitates to excess the public 
mind. With new views of those subjects which make a deep and 
lasting impression, new passions awaken. The profound stagna- 
tion of the human mind during the government of the earlier Cce- 
sars had been stirred in its inmost depths, by the silent underwork- 
ing of the new faith. Momentous queslicgis, which, up to that lime, 
had been entirely left to a small intellectual aristocracy, had been 
calmly debated in the villa of the Roman senator or the grove sa- 
cred to philosophy, or discussed by sophists, whose frigid dialectics 
wearied without exciting the mind, had been gradually brought 
down to the common apprehension. The nature of the Deity ; the 
stale of the soul after death ; the equality of mankind in the sight of 
the Deity; even questions which are beyond the verge of human in- 
tellect; the origin of evil; the connection of the physical and moral 
world, had become general topics; they were, for the first time, 
the primal y truths of a popular religion, and naturally could not 
withdraw themselves from the alliance with popular passions. These 

( 1 ) Bunsen und Plainer Bon’-s’ Besrhreibung. cTfiKVC/C SetWTOV TW Jtoiv M ^otVTav o^ovoi*. 

* F‘ 23 . , ^ T‘!.iisi''l>ius s>ays ilia I he couducted himself as the 

(2) Busch, Vit. Coils Iih. xtiv, ^cctpov'rsl bishop of the bisliops. 
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passions, as Christianity increased in power and influence, came 
into more active operation ; as (hey seized on persons of different 
temperament, instead of being themselves subdued to Christian 
gentleness, they inflamed Christianity, as it appeared to the world, 
into a new and more indomitable principle of strife and animo- 
sity. Mankind, even within the sphere of Christianity, retrograded 
to the sterner Jewish character; and in its^pirit, as well as in its 
language, the Old Testament began to dominate over (be Gospel 
of Christ. • , 

The first civil wars which divided Christianity were those of Do- oisgen- 
natism and the Trinitarian controversy. The Gnostic sects, in their ch"i®S! 
different varieties, and the Mantchean, were rather rival religions 
than Christian factions. Though the adherents of these sects pro- 
fessed to be disciples of Christianity, yet they had their own sepa- 
rate constitutions, their own priesthood, their own ceremonial. 
Donatism was a fierce and implacable schism in an established com- Donatism. 
munity. It was embraced with all the wild ardour, and maintained 
with the blind obstinacy, of the African ^mperament. It originated 
in u disputed appointment to the episcopal dignity at Carthage. 

The Bishop of Carthage, if in name inferior (for every thing con- 
nected with the ancient capital still maintained its superior dignity 
in the general estimation), stood higher, probably, in proportion 
to the extent of his influence, and (he relative numbers of his adhe- 
rents, as compared with the Pagan population, than any Christian 
dignitary in the West. The African churches had suffered more than 
usual oppression during the persecution of Dioclesian, not impro- 
bably during the invasion of Maxentius. External force, which id 
other quarters compressed the body into closer and more compact 
unity, in Africa left behind it a fatal principle of disorganisation. 

These rival claims to the see of Carthage brought the opponent par- 
ties into inevitable collision. 

The pontifical offices oWaganism, ministering in a ceremonial, 
to which the people were either indifferent, or bound only by habi- 
tual attachment, calmly descended in their hereditary course, were 
nominated by the municipal magistracy, or attached to the higher 
civil offices. They awoke no ambition, they caused no contention; Kristian 
they did not interest society enough to disturb it. The growth of 
the sacerdotal power was n necessary consequence of the develop- Pa- 
menl of Christianity. The hierarchy asserted (they were believed 
to possess) the power of sealing the eternal destiny of man. From 
a post of danger, which modest pietjT was compelled to jssume by 
the unsought and unsolicited suffrages of (he whole community, a 
bishopric had become an office of dignity, influence, and at times, 
of wealth. The prelate ruled not now so much by his admitted su- 
periority in Christian virtue, as by the inalienable authority of his 
office, opened or closed the door of the church, whihh was 
IL 3 
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ftintamount to an admission or an exclusion from everlasting bliss ^ 
he uttered the sentence of excommunication, which cast back the 
trembling delinquent among the lost and perishing Heathen. He 
had his throne in the 'most distinguished part of (he Christian tem- 
ple^ and though yet acting in the presence and in the name of his 
college of presbyters, yet he was the acknowledged head of a large 
community, over whoso eternal destiny he held a vague, but not 
therefore less imposing and awful dominion. Among the African 
Christians,! perhaps by the commanding character of Cyprian, in his 
writings, at least, the episcopal power is elevated to its utmost 
height. No wonder that, with the elements of strife fermenting in 
the society, and hostile parties already arrayed against each other, 
the contest for this commanding post should be commenced with 
blind violence, and carried on with irreconcilable hostility ( 1 ). In 
every community, no doubt, had grown up a severer parly, who 
were anxious to contract the pale of salvation to the narrowest com- 
pass j and a more liberal class, who were more lenient to the in- 
firmities of their brethren,^ and would extend to the utmost limits 
the beneficial effects of the redemption. The fiery ordeal of the per- 
secution tried the Christians of Africa by the most searching test, 
and drew more strongly the line of demarcation. Among the sum- 
mary proceedings of the persecution, which were carried into effect 
with unrelenting severity by Anulinus, the Prsefecl of Africa ( the 
same who, by a singular vicissitude in political affairs, became the 
instrument of Constantine's munificent grants to the churches of his 
province) ( 2 ), none was more painful to the feelings of the Chris- 
tians than the demand of the unconditional surrender of the furni- 
ture of their sacred edifices 5 their chalices, their ornaments, above 
all, the sacred wriliijgs (3). The bishop and his priests were made 
responsible for the full and unreserved delivery of these sacred pos- 
sessions. Some from timidity, others considering that by such con- 
cessions, it might be prudent to avert nrore dangerous trials, and 
that such treasures, sacred as they were might be replaced in a 
more flourishing state of (he church, complied with the demands of 
the magistrate^ but, by their severe brethren, who with more un- 
compromising courage, had refused the least departure from the 
lone of unqualified resistance, they were branded with the igno- 
minious name of Tradilors (4). This became the strong, the im- 
passable, line of demarcation between the contending factions. To 


( 1 ) Tbo piinnpal Aourre of information *^9n- 
rrrniiig tbc Doi'-ilist conlrovprsy is the works of 
Optalus. with the valuable collection of docu* 
incuts subjoined to ibrm, and for their later 
history, various passages m the works of St 
Augustine. 

(2) See the grant of Coustaiitiiie referred to 

above. ' 

(3) Ther is a very curious and graphic ac- 
count of thi* rigorous perquisition for the sacred 


books in the Gc.sta apud Zenophilum in Routh, 
vol iv. p. 103 The codices appear to have been 
under the care of the readers, who were of 
various ranks, mostly, however, in trade There 
were a great number of codices, each probably 
containing one book of the Scriptures. 

(4) The Donalisls invariably called the Catho 
lie party the Tradilors. See Sermo Donatista and 
the Acts of the DonalisI Martyr, 
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(he latest period^of the conflict, the Donalists described the CatholiC 
party by that odious appellation. 

The primacy of the African church was the object of ambition to 
these two parties : ^n unfortunate vacancy aPthis time kindled the 
smouldering embers of strife. Mensurius had filled the see of Car- contrst 
thage with prudence and moderation during these limes of emer- 
gency. He was accused by the sterner zeal Af Donatus, a Numidian 
bishop, of countenancing, at least, the criminal concessions of the 
Traditors. It was said that he had deluded the goveriMnent by a 
subtle stratagem ; he had substituted certain heretical writings for 
the genuine Scriptures ; had connived at their seizure, and calmly 
seen them delivered to the flames. The Donalists either disbelieved 
or despised, as a paltry artifice, this attempt to elude the glorious 
danger of resistance. But, during (he life of Mensurius, his cha- 
racter and station had overawed the hostile party. But Mensurius 
was summoned to Rome, to answer to a charge of the concealment 
of the deacon Felix, accused of a political offence, — the publication 
of a libel against the Emperor. On his^departure, he entrusted to 
the deacons of the community the valuable vessels of gold and silver 
belonging to the church, of which he left an accurate inventory in 
the hands of a pious and aged woman. Mensurius died on his re- 
turn to Carthage. Ca3cilian, a deacon of the church, was raised by 
the unanimous suffrages of the clergy and people to the see of Car- 
thage. He was consecrated by Felix, Bishop of Apthunga. His first 
step was to demand the vessels of the church. By the advice of 
Botrus and Celeusius, two of the deacons, competitors it is said with 
Ctecilian for the see, they were refused to a bishop irregularly 
elected, and consecralcd by a notorious Traditor. \ Spanish female, 
of noble birth and of opulence, accused of personal hostility to Cffi- 
cilian, animated the Carthaginian faction*, but the whole province 
assumed the right of interference with the appointment to the pri- 
niacy, and Donatus, Bishtp of Casse Nigr^, placed himself at the 
head of the opponent parly. The commanding mind of Donatus 
swayed the countless hierarchy which crowded Jhe different pro- 
vinces of Africa. The Numidian bishops look the leadj Secundus, 
the primate of Numidia, at the summons of Donatus, appeared in 
Carthage at the head of seventy of his bishops. This self-installed 
Council of Carthage procejeded to cite Cajcilian, who refused to re- 
cognise its authority. The Council declared his election void. The 
consecration by a bishop guilty of tradition, was the principal 
ground on which his election was annulled. But darker charges 
were openly advanced, or secretly murmured, against *Csecilian ; 
charges which, if not entirely ungrounded, show that the question 
of tradition had, during the persecution, divided the Christians into 
fierce and hostile factions. He was said to have embittered the last 
hours of those, whose more dauntless resistance put to shame the 
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timorous complianco of Mcnsurius and his party. He look his sta- 
tion, with a body ol armed men, and precluded the pious zeal or 
their adherents from obtaining access to the prison of those >who had 
been seized by the government (1) ; he prevented, not merely the 
consolatory and inspiriting visits of kinsmen and friends, but even 
the introduction of food and other comforts, in their s^late of starving 
destitution. The Carthaginian faction proceeded to elect Majorinus 
(0 the vacant see. Both parties appealed to the civil power; and 
Anulinus, ihe Praefccl of Africa, who during the reign of Dioclesian 
had seen the Christians dragged before his tribunal, and whose au- 
thority they then disclaimed with uncompromising unanimity, now 
saw them crowding in hostile factions to demand his interference 
in their domestic discords. The cause was referred to Ihe imperial 
decision of Constantine. At a later period the Donatists, being 
worsted in the strife, bitterly reproached their adversaries with this 
appeal to the civil tribunal, “ What have Christians to do with 
kings, or bishops with palaces (2) ? ” Their adversaries justly recri- 
minated, that they had been as ready as themselves to request the 
intervention of the government. Constantine delegated the judgment 
in their cause to the bishops of Gaul (3); but the first council was 
coumij of composed of a great majority of Italian bishops ; and Rome, for the 
first time, witnessed a public trial of a Christian cause before an as- 
sembly of bishops, presided over by her prelate. The Council was 
formed of the three Gallic bishops of Cologne, of Autun, and of 
Arles. The Italian bishops (we may conjecture that those were con- 
sidered the more important sees, or were filled by the most influen- 
tial prelates), were those of Milan, Cesena, Quintiano, Rimini, Flo- 
rence, Pisa, Faenza, Capua, Benevenlo, Tcrracina, Preeneste, Tres 
Tabernae, Ostia, Ursinum (Urbinum), Forum Claudii. Csecilian and 
Donalus. appeared each at the head of ten bishops of his party. Both 
denounced their adversaries as guilty of tiie crime of tradition. The 
partisans of Donatus rested their appeal ton the invalidity of an or- 
dination by a bishop, Felix of Aplhunga, who had been guilty of 
that delinquency. The parly of Caecilian accused almost the whole 
of the Numidian bishops, and Donalus himself, as involved in the 
same guilt. It was a wise and temperate policy in the Catholic parly, 
to attempt to cancel all embittering recollections of the days of trial 
and infirmity ; to abolish all distinctions/ which on one part led to 
pride, on the other to degradation ; to reconcile in the halcyon days 
of prosperity, the whole Christian world into one harmonious con- 

(t) Optatus, 1 . 22. Constantine to delet^ate the affair to a Christian 

( 2 ) OptatuB, i. 2'2. commission. The account of Optalus ascribes to 

(3) Au^stin, writing evhen the episcopAi au* Coostantinc speeches which it is difficult to re- 
thority stood on a nearer or even o higher level concile with his public conduct as regards Chris- 
than that of the thrciie, asserts that Constantine tianity at this period of his life. The ooonail of 
did not dare to assume a cognisance over the Rome was held a.d. 313. 2d October. 

election of a bishop. Constantinus non ausns est The decrees of the Council offtomeand of 
de eausA episcopi judicare. Epist. cv. n. 8. Natu- Arles, with other documents on the subject, may 
rat equity as well as other reasons would induce be found in the fourth volume of Routh. 
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federacy. This policy was that of the government. At this earl}' 
period of his Christianity, if be might yet be called a Christian, 
Constantine was little likely to enter into the narrow and exclusive 
principles of the Donatists. As an emperor, Ohrislianity was recom- 
mended to his favour by (he harmonising and tranquillising influence 
which it exercised over a large body of the people. If it broke up 
into hostile feuds, it lost its value as an ally, or an instrument or 
civil government. But it was exactly this levelling of all religious 
distinctions, this liberal and comprehensive spirit, thaUwould an- 
nihilate (he less important differences, which struck at the vital 
principle of Donatism. They had confronted all the malice of the 
persecutor, they had disdained to compromise any principle, to 
concede the minutest pointy and were they to abandon a superiority 
so hardly earned, and to acquiesce in the readmission of all those 
who had forfeited their Christian privileges lo the same rank? Were 
they not lo exercise tlie tiigh function of rcadrnission into the fold 
with proper severity ? The decision of the Council was favourable 
to (he cause of Ciecilian. Donatus appealed to the Emperor, who 
retained the heads of both parlies in it^y. to allow lime for the pro- 
vince lo regain its quiet. In defiance of the Emperor, both the 
leaders fled back to Africa, lo set themselves at the head of (heir 
respective factions. The patient Constantine summoned a itcw, a ^ i>-3i4. 
more remote council at Arles : Caecillan and the African bishops 
were cited lo appear in that distant province ; public vehicles were 
furnished for their conveyance at lli« Emperor's charge ; each bi- 
shop was attended by two of his inferior clergy, with three domes- 
tics. The Bishop of Arles presided in this Council, which confirmed 
llie judgment of that in Rome. 

A second Donatus now appeared upon the sjene, of more vigor- 
ous and more persevering^characler, greater ability, and with all the 
energy and self-confidence which enabled him to hold logcllier (he 
taction. They now assumed the name of Donalists. On the death of 
Majorinus, Donatus succeeded to the dignity of Anti-Bishop of 
Carthage : the whole African province continued to espouse the 
quarrel *, the authority of the government, which had been invoked 
by both parlies, was scornfully rejected by Uiat against which (he 
award was made. Three limes was the decision repealed in favour 
of the Catholic parly, at IJome, at Arles, and at Milan i each lime a.d. aio 
was more strongly established the .self-evident truth, which was so 
late recognised by the Christian world, the incompetency of any 
council lo reconcile religious differenees. The suffrages of the many 
cannot bind the consciences, or enlighten the minds, ortven over- 
come the obstinacy, of the few. Neither party can yield without 
abandoning the very principles by which they have been constituted 
a party, A commission issued lo Mius, Praefftcl of the disljcicl, lo 
examine the charge against Felix, Bishop of Apthunga,»gaye a 
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/avourable verdict (I). An imperial commission of (wo delegates to 
Carthage, ratified the decision of (he former councils. At every turn 
the Donatists protested against the equity of the decree ; they loudly 
complained of (he un)|ust and partial influence exercised by Osius, 
Bishop of Cordova, over the mind of the Emperor. At length (he 
tardy indignation of the government had recourse to violent mea- 
Honatist sures. The Donatist bfehops were driven into exile, their churches 
pprewut. Qp property seized for the imperial revenue. 

The Donatists defied the armed interference, as they had disclaimed 
the authority of the government. This first development of the 
principles of Christian sectarianism was as stern, as inflexible, and 
as persevering, as in later times. The Donatists drew their narrow 
pale around their persecuted sect, and asserted themselves to be the 
only elect people of Christ j the only people whose clergy could 
claim an unbroken apostolical succession, vitiated in all other com- 
munities of Christians by the inexpiable crime of tradition. Wher- 
ever they obtained possession of a church they burned the altar ^ 
or, where wood was scarce, scraped off the infection of heretical 
communion they melted the cups, and sold, it was said, the sanc- 
tified metal for profane, perhaps for Pagan, uses they rebaptised all 
who joined their sect ; they made the virgins renew their vows ; they 
would not even permit the bodies of the Catholics to repose in 
peace, lest they should pollute the common cemeteries. The im- 
placable faction darkened into a sanguinary feud. For the first time 
human blood was shed in conflicts between followers of the Prince 
of Peace. Euch part} recriminated on (he other, but neither denies 
the barbarous scenes of massacre and licence which devastated (he 
African cities. The Donatists boasted of their martyrs, and the cruel- 
ties of the Catholic party rest on their own admission : they deny 
not, they proudly vindicate their barbarities. Is the vengeance of 
God to be defrauded of its victims (2)? '' and they appeal to the Old 
Testament to justify, by the examples oi Moses, of Phineas, and of 
Elijah, the Christian duly of slaying by thousands the renegades, or 
the unbelievers. • 

A /• 3 'ii. In vain Constantine at length published an edict of peace : the 
afflicted province was rent asunder till the close of his reign, and 
ihcc.r- during that of his son, by this religious warfare. For, on the other 
‘3.?’ hand, the barbarous fanaticism of the Grcumcellions involved the 
Donatist party in the guilt of insurrection, and connected (hem 
with revolting atrocities, which they were accused of countenan- 
cing, of exciting, if not actually sanctioning by their presence. That 
which in the opulent cities, or the well-ordered communities, led 

(1) See the Actn Purgationis Felicis, in Routh, statement of the persecutions which they en- 

!▼ 71. dured from the Catholics in the letter put in by 

(2) This damning possage is {ound in the work the Donatist bishop Habet Deum in the confer 
of the Ca^olic Optatis : Quasi omnia in findio rence held during the reign of Honorius. Apvd 
tam Oei jiuUus mereatur occidi. Compare the Dupin, No. 258' in fine. 

whole chapter, iii. 4. There is a very strong 
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k) fierce and irreconcilable conteniion, grew up among fhe wiM 
borderers on civilisation into fanatical frenzy. Where Christianity 
has outstripped civilisation, and has not bad time to effect its bene- 
ficent and humanising change, whether iit the bosom of an old 
society, or within the limits of savage life, it becomes, in times of 
violent excitement, instead of a pacific principle to assuage, a new 
element of ungovernable strife. The jjihg peace which had been 
enjoyed by the province of Africa, and the flourishing corn-trade 
which it conducted as the granary of Rome and of the Jtalian pro- 
vinces, had no doubt extended the pursuits of agriculture into the 
Numidian, Gaelulian, and Mauritanian viliages. The wild tribes 
had gradually become industrious peasants, and among them Chris- 
tianity had found an open field for its exertions, ^and the increasing 
agricultural settlements had become Christian bishoprics. But the 
savage was yet only half-tamed ; and no sooner had the flames of the 
Donatist conflict spread into these peaceful districts, than the ge- 
nuine Christian was lost in the fiery marauding child of the desert. 
Maddened by oppression, wounded in his religious feelings by the 
expulsion and persecution of the bishT)ps, from his old nature he 
resumed the fierce spirit of independence, the contempt for the 
laws of properly, and the burning desire of revenge : of his new 
religion he retained only the perverted language, or rather that of 
the Old Testament, with an implacable hatred of all hostile sects ^ a 
stern ascetic continence, which perpetually broke out into paroxysms 
of umbridled licentiousness; and a fanatic passion for martyrdom, 
which assumed the acts of a kind of methodical insanity. 

The Circumcellions commenced Iheir ravages during the reign * 
of Constantine, and continued in arms during that of his successor 
Conslans. No sooner had the provincial authorities received in- 
structions to reduce the province by force to religious unity, than 
the Circumcellions, who had at first confided their ravages to dis- 
orderly and hasty incursjpns, broke out into open revolt (1). They 
defeated one body of the imperial troops, and killed Ursacius, the 
Roman general. They abandoned, by a simullaneoiis impulse, Iheir 
agricultural pursuits; they proclaimed themselves the instruments of 
divine justice, and the protectors of the oppressed ; they first asserted 
the wild theory of the civil equality of mankind, which has so often, 
in later periods of the world, become the animating principle of 
Christian fanaticism; they proclaimed the abolition of slavery ; they 
thrust the proud and opulent master from his chariot, and made 
him walk by the side of his slave, ^ho, in his turn, was placed in 
the stately vehicle ; they cancelled all debts, and realised4he debtors ; 
their most sanguinary acts were perpetrated in the name of reli- 
gion, and Christian language was profaned by its association with 

# 

(l) The Circumcellions were nnacq ainted with the Latin language, and are |aid to have 
spoken only the Punic of the country. ’ • 
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t^eir alrocilies^ their leaders were the Captains of the Saints (1); 
the battle hymn, Praise to God ! iheir weapons were not swords, 
for Christ had forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, but huge 
and massy clubs, with which they beat their miserable yictims to 
death (2). They were bound by vows of the severest continence, 
but the African temperament, in its state of feverish excitement, 
was too strong for the bo^ of fanatical restraint*, the companies 
of the Saints not merely almsed the privileges of war by the most 
licentious outrages on the females, but were attended by troops of 
Passion for drunlccn prostitutes, whom they called their sacred virgins. But the 
most extraordinary development of their fanaticism, was their rage 
for martyrdom. When they could not obtain it from the sword of 
the enemy, they inflicted it upon themselves. The ambitious mar- 
tyr declared himself a candidate for the crown of glory : he then 
gave himself up to every kind of revelry, pampering, as it were, 
and fattening the victim for sacrifice. When he had wrought him- 
self to the pitch of frenzy, he rushed out, and, with a sword in one 
hand and money in the other, he threatened death and offered 
reward to the first comer who would satisfy his eager longings for 
the glorious crown. They leapt from precipices ; they went into 
the Pagan temples to provoke the vengeance of the worshippers. 

Such are the excesses to which Christianity is constantly liable, 
as the religion of a savage and uncivilised people ^ but, on the other 
hand, it must be laid down as a political axiom equally universal, 
that this fanaticism rarely bursts out into disorders dangerous to 
society, unless goaded and maddened by persecution. 

Donalism was ttie fatal schism of one province of Christendom ; 
the few communities formed on these rigid principles in Spain and 
in Rome died away in neglect^ but however diminished its in- 
fluence, it distracted fhe African province for three centuries, and 
was only fioally extirpated with Christianity itself, by the all-absorb- 
ing progress of Mahometanism. At one ^me Constantine resorted 
to milder measures, and issued an edict of toleration. But in the 
reign of Constans, the persecution was renewed with more unre- 
lenting severity. Iwo imperial officers, Paul and Macurius, were 
sent to reduce the province to religious unity. The Circumccllions 
encountered them with obstinate valour, but were totally defeated 
in the sanguinary battle of Bagnia. In the later reigns, when the 
laws against heresy became more frequent bnd severe, the Donalisis 
were named with marked reprobation in the condemnatory edicts. 
Yet, in the lime of Honorius, jt^ey boasted in a conference with Uie 
Catholics, that they equally divided at least the province of Numi- 

(1) Augustin asserts that they were led by tistbishQp$ini.'confereoceheldwiththeCatho- 

their clergy, V. xi. p. 575< lies at Carthage, a. n. 441. See the report of 

(2) The Donalists anticipated uur Puritans in the conference in the Donatistan Monninenta 
ihose strange religions naincs winch they as> collected by Oupin^ altheeudofhis edition of 
snmed. Hah^ Deum appears among the Dona- Optatus 
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dia, and that the Catholics only obtained a majority of bishops bf 
the unfair means of subdividing the sees. This conference wa» 
held in the vain, though then it might not appear ungrounded, hope 
of reuniting the great body of the Donatists %ilh the Catholic com- 
munion. The Donatists, says Gibbon, with his usual sarcasm, and 
more than his usual truth, had received a practical lesson on the 
consequences of their own principles. A small sect, ttie Maxi- 
minians, had been formed within their boly, who asserted them- 
selves to be the only genuine church of God, denied the efficacy of 
the sacraments, disclaimed the apostolic power of the ^ergy, and* 
rigidly appropriated to their own narrow sect the merits of Christ, 
and the hopes of salvation. But neither this fatal warning, nor the 
eloquence of St. Augustin, wrought much effect gn the Puritans of 
Africa *, they still obstinately denied the legality of Geeciiian's ordi- 
nation ] still treated their adversaries as the dastardly traditors of 
the Sacred Writings -, still dwelt apart in the unquestioning con- 
viction that they were the sole subjects of the kingdom of Heaven ; 
that to them alone belonged the privilege of immortality through 
Christ, while the rest of the world, the uftworlhy followers of Christ, 
not less than the blind and unconverted Heathen, were perishing in 
their outcast and desperate state of condemnation. 


CHAPTER JI. 


CONSTANTINE BECOMES SOLE EMPEROK. 


Bv the victory over Maxenlius, Constantine bad become master xhe East 
of half the Roman world. Christianity, if it hali not conlribuled to 
the success, shared the advantage of the triumph. By the edict of 
Milan the Christians had rejumed all their former rights as citizens, 
their churches were re-opened, their public services recommenced, 
and their silent work of aggression on the hoslile^Paganism began 
again under the most promising auspices. The equal favour with 
which they were beheld by the sovereign, appeared both to their 
enemies and to themselves an open declaration on (heir side. The 
public acts, the laws, and ffie medals of Constantine (1), show how 
the lofty eclectic indifferenlism of the Emperor, which extended 
impartial protection over all the conflicting faiths, or attempted to 
mingle together their least inharmoiHous elements, gradually but 


(,1) Eckhel fiupposeB that the heatlien syinbola 
disappeared from the coins ot Coiistatiline after 
his victory over Licinius. Uoctr. Nttmin. in Con- 
stant, 

* may adtl here another observation of this 

Rreal authority on such subjects. Execute uiii- 

f 


versam Constantini inonelani. nunquain in ei 
nut Chrisli itnaginein aut CunsUirtini effigiem 
cruce ifisignpui reperies*** In noiinullis jam nio 
nogramma Christi^^ J) inseritur labaro aut 

vexillo. jam in are4 imuunl solitari^. Ixcubat, 
]am aliis. iil patebit, romparat modis. ^ 
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Mo^vly gave place to Ihe progressive influence of Christianily. 
Chrislian bishops appeared as regular attendants upon the court ; 
the internal dissensions of Christianity became affairs of slate; the 
Pagan party saw, with increasing apprehension for their own au- 
thority and the fate of Rome, the period of Ihe secular games, on 
the due celebration of which depended the duration of the Roman 
sovereignty, pass away unhonoured (1). It was an extraordinary 
change in the constitution of the Western world, when the laws of 
the empire issued from the court of Treves, and Italy and Africa 
Awaited the changes in their civil and religious constitution, from 
the seal of government on the barbarous German frontier. The 
inunifleent grant of Constantine for the restoration of the African 
churches, had appeared to commit him in favour of Ihe Christian 
parly, and had perhaps indirectly contributed to inflame the dissen- 
sions in that province. 

A new law recognised the clerical order as a distinct and privi- 
leged class. It exempted them from the onerous municipal offices, 
which had begun to press heavily upon the more opulent inhabi- 
tants of the towns. It is fhe surest sign of misgovernment, when 
the higher classes shrink from the posts of honour and of trust. 
During the more flourishing days of the empire, the Decurionalc, 
the chief municipal dignity, had been the great object of provincial 
ambition. Tlie Decurions formed the senates of the towns *, they 
supplied the magistrates from their body, and had the right of elec- 
ing them (2). 

Under the new financial system introduced by Dioclesian, the 
, decurions were made responsible for the full amount of taxation 
imposed by the cataster or assessment on the town and district. As 
the payment became more onerous or difficult, the tenants, or even 
the proprietors, either became insolvent, or fled their country. But 
the inexorable revenue still exacted from the decurions the whole 
sum assessed on their town or district, r The office itself grew into 
disrepute, and the law was obliged to force that upon the reluctant 
citizen of wealth or character, which had before been an object of 
eager emulation and competition (3). The Christians obtained the 
exemption of their ecclesiastical order from these civil offices. The 
exemption was grounded on the just plea of its incompatibility with 
their religious duties (4). The Emperoi: declared in a letter to C«- 
cilian, bishop of Carthage, that the Chrislian priesthood ought not 

(i; Zodimus, 1. ii. c. i (4) The officers of the royal hoasebold, and 

(2'^ Savign^Romische Recht, i. Ig. Compare their descendants, had the same exemption, 
the whole book of the Theodosian Code, De De* which was likewise extended to the Jewish arch i- 
rurionibus. Persons concealed their property to synagogi or etders. LeBeau, ]65> Cod.Tbeodos. 
escape serving the public offices. Cod. Theod. xvi. 8. 2. 

lit. l~8. The priests and the Flainines, with the decu- 

(3) See two dissertations of Satigiiy on the rions, were exempt from certain inferior offieaa. 
taxation of the empire, in llic Transactions of xii.v. 9. 
the Berlin Academy, and translated in the Cam* 
bridge Classical Researches. 
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lo be withdrawn rrom the worship of God, which is the priocipBl 
source of the prosperity of the empire. The effect of this immunity 
shows (he oppressed and disorganised slate of socielj (1) : numbers 
of persons, in order to secure this exemptidn, rushed at once into 
the clerical order of the Christians ; and (his manifest abuse de- 
manded an immediate modification of the law, None were to be *•,»- m 
admitted into the sacred order, except on the vacancy of a religious ti'on from 
charge, and then Ihose only whose poverly exenipled them from 
the municipal functions (2). Those whose property imposed upop 
them (he duty of the Decurionale, were ordered to abandon their 
religious profession. Such was the despotic power of the sovereign, 
lo which the Christian church still submitted, either on the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, or in gratitude for the protection of the 
civil authority. The legislator interfered without scruple in the 
domestic administration of the Christian community, and the Christ- 
ians received the imperial edicts in silent submission. The appoint- 
ment of a Christian, the celebrated Laclantius, to superintend (ho 
education of Crispus, (he eldest son of^he Emperor, was at once a 
most decisive and most influential step towards the public declara- 
tion of Christianity as the religion of the imperial family. Another 
important law, the groundwork of the vast property obtained by 
the church, gave it the fullest power lo receive the bequests of the 
pious. Their right of holding property had been admitted appa- 
rently by Alexander Severus, annulled by Dioclesian, and was now 
conceded in the most explicit terms by Constantine (3). 

But half the world remained still disunited from the dominion 
of Constantine and of Christianity. The first war with Licinius had Wars witJi 
been closed by the battles of Cibalae and Mardia, and a new parti- 
tion of the empire. It was succeeded by a hi?illow and treacherous 
peace of nine years (4). The favour shown by Constantine to his 
Christian subjects, seems lo have thrown Licinius upon the oppo- 
site interest. The edicl^of Milan had been issued in the joint 
names of the two Emperors. In his conflict with Maximin, Lici- 
nius had avenged the oppressions of Christianity on their most 
relentless adversary. But when the crisis approached, which was 
to decide the fate of the whole empire, as Constantine had adopted 
every means of securing their cordial support, so Licinius repelled 
the allegiance of his Christian subjects by disfavour, by mistrust, 
by expulsion from offices of honour, by open persecution, till, in 
the language of the ecclesiastical historian, the world was divided 
into two regions, those of day and 'of night (5). The vices, as well 

(1) See tho venous law: on this subject Codex tur, quam ut suprema; voluntatis, postquam aliud 

Theodos.xvi. 2, 3* S'-!!. jam >elle non possint, liber sit status, et liceus, 

(2) Cod. Theodos. xvi. 2. 17. 19. quod iterum uon redit imperium. C. Th. xvi. 2 

(3) llabeat unusquisque licentiam, sanctissimo 4. De Episcopne This law is assigned lo the year 
f^itholica; venerabilique concilio, decedens bono- 321. 

nnn, quod placet, relinqoere. Non sint eassa 3l4 to 323. 

judicia, nihji est, quod magis bominibns dqbe- (5; Euseb. vita Constant, i. 49. 
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Licinius 9S (he policy orLicinius might disincline him (o endure the im-* 
presence of (he Christian bishops in his courts but he 

p^gan disguise his hostile disposition to the churchmen in his 

declared dislike of eunuchs and of courtiers (1),— the vermin as 
he called them, of the palace. The stern avarice of Licinius would 
be contrasted to his disadvantage with the profuse liberality of 
Constantine; his looser debaucheries with the severer morals of 
the Western Emperor. Licinius proceeded to purge his house- 
hold troopji of those whose inclination to his rival he might, not 
tivithout reason, mistrust; none were permitted to retain their rank 
who refused to sacrifice. He prohibited the synods of the clergy, 
which he naturally apprehended might degenerate into conspiracies 
in favour of his rival. He confined the bishops to the care of their 
own dioceses (2). He affected in his care for the public morals, to 
prohibit the promiscuous worship of men and women in the 
churches (3); and insulted (he sanctity of the Christian worship, 
by commanding that it should be c iebrated in the open air. The 
edict prohibiting all access to the prisons, though a strong and 
unwilling testimony to the charitable exertions of the Christians, 
and by their writers represented as an act of wanton and unexampled 
inhumanity, was caused probably by a jealous policy, rather than 
by causeless cruelty of temper. It is quite clear that the prayers 
of the Christians, perhaps more worldly weapons, were armed in 
favour of Constantine. The Eastern churches would be jealous of 
their happier Western brethren, and naturally would be eager to 
bask in the equal sunshine of imperial favour. At length, either 
fearing the effect of their prayers with the Deity whom they ad- 
dressed (4), or their influence in alienating the minds of their 
votaries from his own cause to that of him who, in the East, was 
considered the champion of the Christian cause, Licinius com- 
manded the Christian churches in Ponlus to be closed ; he destroyed 
some of them, perhaps for (he defiance ef his edicts. Some acts of 
persecution took place, the Christians fled again into the country, 
and began to conceal themselves in the woods and caves. Many 
instances of violence, some of martyrdom, occurred (5), particu- 
larly in Pontus* There was a wide-spread apprehension (hat a new 
and general perseculipn was about to break out, when the Empe- 


(1) Spadonum ct Aulicoruin omnium velienienb 
domitor, tineas soricesqui’ palalii cos appellaiis, 
Aar. Viet Epit. 

(2) Vit. Constant, i. 41. • 

(3) Vit. ConsL'mt. Women were lo be instruct- 
ed by the tleaconnesses alone. Vit, Const, i. 53. 

(4) XvvTgxsiaSflti ydp ouK nyuro uyrip 

aUTOU rrAC O'VVIiJ'oTI Toi?- 

TO fllKX t/Vip TOO 

ftAvtKtwi vavTA Trpetrreiv ka Toy 

&»0V viretcro. Kuseb. x. b. 


(5) Sozomeu, H. E. i. 7.. asserts, that many ot 
the clergy, as well «s bishops, were martyred. 
Dodwell however observes (l)e Pnucitnte Mar- 
ty rum, 91.) Caveaiit fabulatores nt quos alios 
sab Liciniomarlyrcs facia nt prailerquoin episco- 
pos. Compare Ruiiiart. 'I'bere is great difliculty 
about Basileus, Bishop of Aniasa. He is generally 
reckoned by the Greek writers as a martyr (see 
Pagi ad an. 316. n. x.;) but he is. expressly 
stated by Pbilostorgiua (lib. i.), conlirmed by 
Athana»ius (Oral. 1. contra Arianpa), to have 
been present at the Couiuil ol Nice some years 
afterwards. 
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ror of (he West moved, ia ihe language of Ihe Christian historian, 
to rescue the whole of mankind from the tyranny of one (1). 

Whether, in fact, Licinius avowed the imminent war lo be a 
strife for mastery between the two religions^ the decisive struggle 
between Ihe ancient gods of Rome and the new divinity of the 
Christians (2); whether he actually led the chief officers and his 
most eminent political partisans into a beautiful consecrated grove, 
crowded with the images of the gods •, and appealed, by the light 
of blazing tc^rches, and the smoke of sacrifice, lo tiie gods of 
their ancestors against his atheistic adversaries, the followers of a 
foreign and unknown deity, whose ignominious sign was displayed 
in the van of their armies ^ yet the propagation of such stories 
shows how completely, according to their own sentiments, the 
interests of Christianity were identified with the cause of Constan- 
tine (3). On both sides were again marshalled all the supernatural 
terrors which religious hope or superstitious awe could summon. 
Diviners, soothsayers, and Egyptian magicians, animated the 
troops of Licinius (4). The Christians in ihe army of Constantine 
attributed all their success to the prayers of the pious bishops who 
accompanied his army, and especially lo the holy labarum, whose 
bearer passed unhurt among showers of fatal javelins (5). 

The battle of Hadrianople, and Ihe naval victory of Crispus, de- Bauie ut 
cided the fale of the world, and the establishment of Christianity as 
the religion of the empire. The death of Licinius reunited the *•‘'•323. 
whole Roman world under the sceptre of Constantine. 

Eusebius ascribes to Constantine, during this battle, an act of 
Christian mercy, at least as unusual as the appearance of the 
banner of the cross at the head of the Roman army. He issued 
orders lo spare the lives of his enemies, and offered rewards for ail 
captives brought in alive. Even if this be not strictly true, its exag- 
geration or invention, or even its relation as a praiseworthy act, 
shows the new spirit whi#h was working in the mind of man (6). 

Among the first acts of the sole emperor of the world, was the 
repeal of all the edicts of Licinius against the Christians, the 
release of all prisoners from the dungeon or the mine, or the servile 
and humiliating occupations lo which some had been contemp- 
tuously condemned in the manufactories conducted by women ; the 
recall of all the exiles ] tha restoration of all who had been deprived 
of their rank in the army, or in the civil service-, the reslilulion of 
all properly of which they had been despoiled,— that of the martyrs 
to the legal heirs, where there wer^no heirs to the church — that 

(l) VU. Const, ii. 5. ^ (4) fiuseb. Vit, Constant, i. 49. 

VTrttrXVOVfAhott (5) Eusebius declares thot he heard tliis from 
al/ra xfotruTtUfi thhiiVicrfjLov ^ps of Constantine himself. Oneman, wlii» 

Sozoracn, i. 7. iu panic gave up the cross to another, was 

Sacrifices and divinations were resorted to, immediately transfixed in his €ight. ^o one ac- 
and promised |o Licinius universal empire. tually around the cross was wounded. 

(3; Vit CoiiAtnnt. ii. 4 (6) Vit. Const, ii . I3. 
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(fi the churches was not only restored, but the power to receive 
donations in land, already granted to the Western cliurches, was 
extended to the Eastern. The Emperor himself set the example of 
restoring all which ha^ been confiscated to the state. 

Constantine issued two edicts, recounting all these exemptions, 
restitutions, and privileges— one addressed to the churches, the 
other to the cities of the East; the latter alone is extant. Its tone 
might certainly indicate that Constantine considered the contest 
with Licinirsas, in some degree, a war of religion : his own triumph 
and the fate of his enemies are adduced as unanswerable evidences 
to the superiority of that God whose followers had been so cruelly 
persecuted; the restoration of the Christians to all their properly 
and immunities, was an act not merely of justice and humanity, but 
of gratitude to the Deity. 

But Constantine now appeared more openly to the whole world 
as the head of the Christian community. He sate, not in the 
Roman senate deliberating on the affairs of the empire, but pre- 
4. D 325. siding in a council of Christian bishops, summoned from all parls 
of the world, to decide, as of infinite importance to the Roman 
empire, a contested point of the Christian faith. The council was 
held at Nice, one of the most ancient of the Eastern cities. The 
transactions of the council, the questions which were agitated 
before it, and the decrees which it issued, will be postponed for 
the present, in order that this important controversy, which so long 
divided Christianity, may be related in a continuous narrative : we 
pass to the following year. 

Conduct of *• Up to this period Christianity had seen much to admire and 
iiM^iohis little that it would venture to disapprove in the public acts, or 
euemie^. domcstic charader of Constantine. His offences against the 
humanity of the Gospel would find palliation, or rather vindication 
and approval, in a warrior and a sovereign. The age was not yet 
so fully leavened with Christianity, as to condemn the barbarity ol 
that Roman pride, which exposed without scruple the brave captive 
chieftains of the German tribes in the amphitheatre. Again, after 
the triumph of Constantine over Maxenlius, this bloody spectacle 
had been renewed at Treves, on a new victory of Constantine over the 
Barbarians. The extirpation of the family of a competitor for the 
empire would pass as the usual, perhaps the necessary, policy of 
the limes. The public hatred would applaud the death of the vo- 
luptuous Maxentius, and that of his family would be the inevitable 
consequences of his guilt. LLinius had provoked his own fate by 
resistance to the will of God, and his persecution of the religion ot 
Christ. Nor was the fall of Licinius followed by any general pro- 
scription ; his son lived for a few years to be the undistinguished 
victim pf a sentence which involved others, in whom the public 
mind took far deeper interest. Licinius himself was peimitted to 
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live a short lime at Thessalonica (1; : it is said by some that his 
life was guaranteed by a solemn oath, and that he was permitted 
to partake of the hospitality of the conqueror (2)-, yet his death, 
though the brother-in-law of Constantine, *was but an expected 
event (3). The tragedy which look place in the family of Constan- 
tine betrayed to the surprised and anxious world, that if his out- 
ward demeanour showed respect or veneration for Christianity, its 
milder doctrines had made little impression on the uosoflened 
Paganism of his heart. • ^ 

Crispus, the son of Constantine by Minervina, his first wife, a. d. 33 &. 
was a youth of high and brilliant promise. In his early years his 
education had been entrusted to the celebrated Lactanlius, and 
there is reason to suppose that he was imbued b^This eloquent pre- 
ceptor with the Christian doctrines^ but the gentler sentiments 
instilled by the new faith had by no means unnerved the vigour or 
lamed the martial activity of youth. Had he been content with the 
calmer and more retiring virtues of the Christian, without display- 
ing the dangerous qualifications of a warrior and a statesman, he 
might have escaped the fatal jealousy of his father, and the arts 
which were no doubt employed for his ruin. In his campaign 
against the Barbarians, Crispus had shown himself a worthy son 
of Constantine, and his naval victory over the fleet of Licinius had 
completed the conquest of the empire. The conqueror of Maxenlius 
and of Licinius, the undisputed master of the Roman world, might 
have been expected to stand superior to that common failing of 
weak monarchs, a jealous dread of the heir to their throne. The 
unworthy fears of Constantine were betrayed by an edict, incon- 
sistent with the early promise of his reign. He had endeavoured, 
soon after his accession, to repress the odious^crime of delation-, a 
rescript now appeared, inciting by large reward, and liberal pro- 
mise of favour, those informations which he had before nobly dis- 
dained, and Ibis edict seemed to betray the apprehensions of the 
government, that some widely ramified and darkly organised con- 
spiracy was afoot. But if such conspiracy existed, it refused, by^ 
the secrecy of its own proceedings, to enlighten the public mind. 

Rome itself, and the whole Roman world, heard with horror and Death o* 
amazement, that in the midst of the solemn festival, which was ce- 
lebraling with the utmost splendour the twentieth year of the Em- 


(1) Le Beau (Hist, des Emperenrs, i, 220.) 
recites with great fairiies<t the varying oeeoiinls 
oF the death of Licinius, and the motives which 
are said to have prompted it But be proceeds to 
infer that Licinius must liave been guilty of 
some new crime, to induce Constantine to violate 
his solemn oath. 

(2) Contra religionein sacramenti Thessaloni- 
ca- privotus occisus est. Eulrop. lib. x. 

(3) Eusebius says that he was put to death liy 
•hr laws of /ar, and openly approves of his 


execution and that of the other enemies of God 
No]Ra TToKsfA^u S'lctK^ivcti TM wpiwoi/a-a 

'vifJLoapttL * * Jtflti *otVfl9XXt/v'ro, 
TMV 'jrpOO-jTjCOl/O'CtV W7ri;^0VTiC J'/jcMV, 31 
T»ff How singular]} 

does this contrast with the passage above ! See 
p 388. (ViL Cof^t. ii. i3 ) bigotry and meecj 
advancing hand in hand— the sterner treed over- 
powering the go-spel. • 
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peror’s reign, his eldest son had been suddenly seized, and, either 
without trial, or after a hurried examination, had been transported 
to the shore of Istria,^ and perished by an obscure death (1). Nor 
did Crispus fall alone ; the young Licinius, the nephew of Constan- 
tine, who had been spared after his father’s death, and vainly ho- 
noured with the title of Caesar, shared his fate. The sword of 
justice or of cruelly ohce let loose, raged against those who were 
suspected as partisans of the dangerous Crispus, or as implicated 
in the wiae-spread conspiracy, till the bold satire of an eminent 
officer of stale did not scruple, in some lines privately circulated, 
to compare the splendid but bloody limes with those of Nero (2). 

But this was only the first act of the domestic tragedy ; the death 
of his wife Fausla, the partner of twenty years of wedlock, the 
mother of his three surviving sons, increased the general horror. 
She was suffocated in a bath, which had been heated to an insup- 
portable degree of temperature. Many rumours were propagated 
throughout the empire concerning this dark transaction, of which 
the real secret was no douM concealed, if not in the bosom, within 
the palace of Constantine. The awful crimes which had thrilled the 
scene of ancient tragedy, were said to have polluted the imperial 
chamber. The guilty step-mother had either, like Phaedra, re- 
venged the insensibility of the youthful Crispus by an accusation of 
incestuous violence, or the crime, actually perpetrated, had in- 
volved them both in the common guilt and ruin. In accordance 
with the former story, the miserable Constantine had discovered 
(00 late the machinations which had stained his hand with the 
blood of a guiltless son : in the agony of his remorse he had fasted 
forty days ; he had abstained from the use of the bath ; he had 
proclaimed his own guilty precipitancy, and the innocence of his 
son, by raising a golden statue of the murdered Crispus, with the 
simple but emphatic inscription, “To my unfortunate son.” The 
Christian mother of Constantine, Helena, had been the principal 
agent in the detection of the wicked Fausla it was added, that, 
independent of her unnatural passion for her step-son, she was 
found to have demeaned herself to the embraces of a slave. 

It is dangerous to attempt to reconcile with probability these 
extraordinary events, which so often surpass, in the strange reality 
of their circumstances, the wildest fictions. But according to the 
ordinary course of things, Crispus would appear the victim of po- 
litical rather than of domestic jealousy. The innocent Licinius 
might be an object of suspicion, as implicated in a conspiracy, 

(l) Virt. Epit. in Constantino. Eutrop. lib. x. futes the notion of the vonnertion of the death 
ZoViinub, ii. C.29. Sidonins, v. epist. 8> Of the of Crispus with the conversion of Constantine, 
ecclesiastical historians. Philostorgius (lib. ii. 4.) .admits the fact, 1. i. c. 5. 
attributecLtbe death of Crispui# to the arts of his (2) The Consul Albinas, — 

stepmoth^. He adds a strange story, that Con. Satnrni aurrasajcla quisreqniret? 

stantine was poisoned by his brothers in revenge Sunt hnc genimra sed Neri*yana. 

Cor the death of Crispus. Sozomen, hile he re- /ftd jtpoU v 8 
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against the power but not against the honour of Gonslantine. Th^ 
removal of Grispus opened the succession of the throne to the sons 
of Fausta. The passion of maternal ambition is much more con^ 
sistent with human nature than the incesj^uous love of a slep^- 
mother, advanced in life, and with many children, towards her 
husband's son. The guilt of compassing the death of Grispus, whe- 
ther by the atrocious accusations of a Phaedra, or by the more 
vulgar arts of common court intrigue, mfght come to light at a 
later period ; and the indignation of the Emperor at having been 
deluded into the execution of a gallant and blameless son, the^ 
desire of palliating to the world and to his own conscience his own 
criminal and precipitate weakness, by the most unrelenting re- 
venge on the subtlety with which he had bepn circumvented, 
might madden him to a second act of relentless barbarity (1). 

But at all events the unanimous consent of the Pagan, and most 
of the Ghristian authorities, as well as the expressive silence of 
Eusebius, indicate the unfavourable impression made on the public 
mind by these household barbarities. But the most remarkable 
circumstance is, the advantage which^was taken of this circum- 
stance by the Pagan party, to throw a dark shade over the conver- 
sion of Gonslantine to the Ghristian religion. Zo7.imus has pre- 
served this report ^ but there is good reason for supposing that it 
was a rumour, eagerly propagated at the time by the more des- 
ponding votaries of Paganism (2). In the deep agony of remorse, 
Gonslantine earnestly inquired of the ministers of the ancient reli- 
gions, whether their lustrations could purify the soul from the 
blood of a son. The unaccommodating priesthood acknowledged 
the inefiicacy of their rites in a case of such inexpiable atrocity (3)' 
and Gonslantine remained to struggle with the unappeased and 
unaloned horrors of conscience. An Egyptian, on his journey 
from Spain, passed through Borne, and being admitted to the in- 
timacy of some of the females about the court, explained to the 
Emperor that the religion*of Christ possessed the power of cleans- 
ing the soul from all sin. From that time Gonslantine placed him- 
self entirely in the hands of the Ghrislians, and abandoned alto- 
gether the sacred rites of his ancestors. If Gonstantine at this lime 


{l) Gibbon lias ibiown donbUs on tho arlual 
doath of Fausla, vnl. iii p. JtO- • 

(2) See Heync's note on ibis passage oi Z. 0 S 1 - 
mus. 

(3) According lo Sozninen, whose narrative, 
as Heynu observes (ijole on Zusiinus, p 55‘i.), 
proves tbat ibis .story not the invention of 
Znsiinus, but rather iJie version of the event cur- 
rent Hi the ]*agan world , it was not a I'ogaa 
j/Tiest, but a Flatouir jihilosopher, named Sopa- 
ter, who thus denied the efficacy of any rile or 
ceremony to wash the soul clean from filial 
blood. It IS true- that neither the legal ceremo- 
nial o( Pagani^n, nor the principles of ibe later 

It. ' 


rialonisin, could afford any hope or pardon lo 
the murderer. Julian (speaking of Constantine 
in Cxsar) insinuates the facility willi which 
Chrisliaiiity admitted the as well 

ns other atrocious delinquents, to the divine 
forjHveness. 

Tnc bitterness with which the Pagan party 
judged of the measures of ConslaAirie, is shown 
ill the turn which Zosiinus gives lo his edict 
discouraging divination *• Having availed him- 
self of the advantages of divination, which liad 
predicted bis own npleudid successes, he was 
jealous lest the firoplielic art should be equally 
jirodignlof its glornus jiromises to o^ers.” 

'4 
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I^ad been long an avowed and sincere Christian, this story falls to 
the ground ; but if, according to our view, there was still some- 
thing of ambiguity in the favour shown by Constantine to Chris- 
tianity, if it still had something rather of the sagacious statesman 
than of the serious proselyte, there may be some slight ground- 
work of truth in this fiction. Constantine may have relieved a large 
portion of his subjects from grievous oppression, and restored 
their plundered properfy; he may have made munificent donations 
to maintain their ceremonial •, he may have permitted the famous 
iabarum to® exalt the courage of his Christian soldiery 5 he may 
have admitted their representatives to his court, endeavoured to 
allay their fierce feuds in Africa, and sanctioned by his presence 
the meeting of the Council of Nice to decide on the new contro- 
versy, wlfich began to distract the Christian world ; he may have 
proclaimed himself, in short, the worshipper of the Christians’ 
God, whose favourites seemed likewise to be those of fortune, and 
whose enemies were devoted to ignominy and disaster (such is his 
constant language) (1) ; but of the real character and the pro- 
founder truths of the religion he may still have been entirely, or, 
perhaps, in some degree disdainfully, ignorant : the lofty indif- 
ferentisrn of the emperor predominated over the obedience of the 
proselyte towards the new faith. 

But it was now the many abased by remorse, by the terrors of 
conscience, it may be by superstitious horrors, who sought some 
refuge against the divine Nemesis, the avenging furies, which 
haunted his troubled spirit. It would be the duly as well as the 
interest of an infiuential Christian to seize on the mind of the royal 
proselyte, while it was thus prostrate in its weakness, to enforce 
more strongly the personal sense of religion upon the afllicled 
soul. And if the Emperor was understood to have derived the 
slightest consolation under this heavy burthen of conscious guilt 
from the doctrines of Christianity^ if his remorse and despair were 
allayed or assuaged^ nothing was more likely than that Paganism, 
which constantly charged Christianity with receiving the lowest 
and most depraved of mankind among its proselytes, should affect 
to assume the lone of superior moral dignity, to compare ils more 
uncompromising moral austerity with the easier terms on which 
Christianity appeared to receive the repentant sinner. In the bit- 
terness of wounded pride and interest ai the loss of an imperial 
worshipper, it would revenge itself by ascribing his change exclu- 
sively to the worst hour of his life, and to the least exalted motive. 
It is a greater difficulty, that, Subsequent to this period the mind of 


(1^ It IS rcmarkabli; in all ihr prnclauia lions 
and docuiiUMjis >vbicli Kusebms assigns to Con- 
^tanliiie, some rveii wriitpn by bis own hand, 
how alniosl exclusively he dwcKs on this worldly 
snpenorily of the* God adorrei hy the rhristinns 


over those of the Heathen, and the visible tempo- 
ral advantages wbicb altcnd on the worship of 
Christianity. His own victory and the disasters 
of his eiieniirs are his conclusive evidences ol 
Christianity. ^ 
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Coiislanline appears lo have relapsed in some degree to its impe*- 
feclly unpaganised Christianity. His conduct became ambiguous 
as before^ floating between a decided bias in favour of Christianity, 
and an apparent design to harmonise with i^some of the less otfen- 
sive parts of Heathenism. Yet it is by no means beyond the com- 
mon inconsistency of human nature, that, with the garb and alti- 
tude, Constantine should throw otT the submission of a penitent. 
His mind released from its burthen, might resume its ancient vi- 
gour. and assert its haughty superiority over the religious, as well 
as over the civil allegiance of his subjects. A new object of ambi-’’ 
lion was dawning on his mind *, a new and absorbing impulse was 
.given to all his thoughts — the foundation of the second Rome, the 
new imperial city on the Bosphorus. • 

Nor was this sole and engrossing object altogether unconnected 
with the sentiments which arose out of this dark transaction. 
Rome had become hateful lo Constantine; for whether on this 
point identifying herself with the Pagan feeling, and taunting the 
crime ol the Christian with partial acrimony, or pre-surmising the 
design of Constantine lo reduce her to^lhe second city of the em- 
pire, Rome assumed the unwonted liberty of insulting the Empe- 
ror. The pasquinade which compared his days lo those of Nero 
was affixed lo the gales of the palace ; and so galling was the inso- 
lence of the populace, that the Emperor is reported to have con- 
sulted his brothers on the expediency of calling out his guards for 
a general massacre. Milder councils prevailed ; and Constantine 
look the more lardy, but more deep-felt revenge, of transferring 
the scat of empire from the banks of the Tiber lo the shores of ll^e 
Bosphorus. 


c;hapter III. 

FOUWDATION OF CONST AWTINOPLK. 


The foundation of Constantinople marks one of the great periods 
of change in the annals of the* world. Both its immediate (1 ) and its 
remoter connection with the history of Christianity, are among 
those results which contributed lo its influence on the destinies 
of mankind. The removal of the seal of empire from Rome 
might, indeed, at first appear to strengthen the decaying cause 
of Paganism. The senate became the sanctuary, the aristocracy 
of Rome, in general, Ihe unshaken adherents of the ancient rcli- 


(l) Conslanline seized the properly of some oi 
the temples, for the expense of building Con- 
bUnlirjopIe, but did not change the esiublixhed 
woruhjp , io sryx labjiiiub 


Twe Ket'Toi VOfJLOUf J't ixivM 

ersr ow<ri tv Tol li. p. iG'i. I 


1 01111(1.1 
lion ol 
Cotisl.iij 
lii)o|)l:‘ 
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{^on. But its more remote and eventual consequences were favour- 
able to the consolidation and energy of the Christian power in the 
West. The absence of a secular competitor allowed the papal au- 
thority lo grow up an4 to develope its secret strength. By the side 
of the imperial power, perpetually contrasted with the pomp and 
majesty of the throne, constantly repressed in its slow but steady 
advancement to supremacy, or obliged to contest every point with 
a domestic antagonist, 'the Pope would hardly have gained more 
political importance than the Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
'Extinction of the Western empire, which indeed had long held its 
court in Milan or Ravenna, rather than in the ancient capital, its 
revival only beyond the Alps, left all the awe which attached to th(^ 
old Roman name, or which followed the jiossession of the imperial 
city, to gather round the tiara of the ponlilT. In any other city thi^ 
Pope would in vain have asserted his descent from St. Peter; the 
long habit of connecting together the name of Rome with supremi^ 
dominion, silently co-operated in establishing the spiritual despo 
tism of the Papal see. 

Even in its more immedititc influence, the rise of Constantinople^ 
was favourable lo the progress of Christianity. It removed the scat 
of government from the presence of those awful temples, to which 
ages of glory had attached an inalienable sanctity, and with which 
the piety of all the greater days of the republic had associated the 
supreme dominion and the majesty of Rome. It broke the last link 
which combined the pontifical and the imperial character. The 
Emperor of Constantinople, even if he had remained a Pagan, would 
h^ve lost that power which was obtained over men’s minds by his 
appearing in the chief place in all the religions pomps and proces- 
sions, some of which were as old as Rome itself. The senate, and 
even the people, might be transferred lo the new city; the deities 
of Rome clung lo their native home, and would have refused lo 
abandon their ancient seals of honour and worship. 

Constantinople arose, it not a Christian, certainly not a Pagan 
city. The new capital of the world had no ancient deities, whose' 
worship was inseparably connected with her more majestic build 
ings and solemn customs. The temples of old Byzantium had fallen 
with the rest of the public edifices, when Severus, in his vengeance, 
razed the rebellious city to the ground. Byzantium had resumed 
sufficient strength and importance lo res?sl a siege by Constantine 
himself in the earlier part of his reign ; and some temples had 
reappeared during the reconstruction of the city (1). The fanes of 
the Sun, o(' the Moon, and of Aphrodite, were permitted to stand in 
the Acropolis, though deprived of their revenues (2). That of Castor 

(l) ThiTe IS a Ion" list of ihesr temples in Y ceased In evisl. Tlie I'aschal Chroniele, referred 
Hammer’s Coristantinopel und die Itnsporus, i lo by V lluininer, says nothin" of ilicir ennver- 
p, 180. etc.Cdaiij of them are n.imed in (j^lliiis, sioii mlo cliurihes by Constantine, 
but it dues put seem clear .it what period iliey (‘2) IMal.ila Constuiiliiius, x , 
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and Pollux formed part of the Hippodrome, and the statues of those 
deities who presided over the games, stood undisturbed till the 
reign of Theodosius the Younger (1). ^ 

Once determined to found a rival Rome on the shores of the Bos- Building 
phorus, the ambition of Constantine was absorbed by this great 
object. No expense was spared to raise a city worthy of the seat of 
empire; no art or influence to collect inhat)itants worthy of such a 
city. Policy forbade any measure which would alienate the minds ^ 
of any class or order, who might add to the splendour or swell thiT 
population of Byzantium, and policy was the ruling principle of 
Constantine in the conduct of the whole transaction. It was the 
Emperor whose pride was now pledged to Ihe accomplishment of 
his scheme, with that magnificence which became the second 
founder of the empire, not the exclusive patron of one religious 
division of his subjects. Constantinople was not only to bear the 
name, it was to wear an exact resemblance of the elder Rome. The 
iiabitations of men, and the public buildings for business, for con- 
venience, for amusement, or for splen^ur, demanded the first care 
of the founder. The imperial palace arose, in its dimensions and 
magnificence equal to that of the older city. The skill of the archi- 
tect was lavished on the patrician mansions^ which were so faith- 
fully to represent to the nobles, who obeyed the imperial invitation, 
the dwellings of their ancestors in the ancient Capitol, that their 
wondering eyes could scarcely believe their removal ; their Penates 
miglit seem to have fallowed them (2). The senate-house, the Au- 
gusleum, was prepared for their counsels. For the mass of the 
people, markets and fountains and aqueducts, theatres and hippo- 
dromes, porticoes, basilicae and forums, rose with the rapidity of 
enchantment. One class of buildings alone ^as wanting. If some 
temples were allowed to stand, it is clear that no new sacred edi- 
fices were erected to excite and gratify the religious feelings of the 
Pagan parly (3), and Ih^ building of the few churches which are 
ascribed to the pious munificence of.Conslantine, seems slowly to 
have followed the extraordinary celerity with Ivhich the city was 
crowded with civil edifices. A century after, a century during which 
Christianity had been recognised as the religion of the empire, the 
metropolis contained only fourteen churches, one for each of its 
wards or divisions. Yet*Conslantinc by no means neglected those 


(1) Zosiinus. ii. 31. 

(2) Sozoinen, ii. S In ihc next reign, how- 

ever, Theuiistius admits tlic reluctance of the 
senators to remove : WpOTOi/^iv U7r etvaL'}Kfi( 
i'TifJCA'to M ytfiouffixt Jtai )i ti/um 'ttfjiee- 
pix( tJ'oKit /umJ^'ortouv Oral. 

Protrepi. j» 57. 

(3) Of the churches built by Constantine, one 
was dedicated to S. Sophia ( the supreme Wis- 
•lotts), the ovher to Kireiie, Peace a philosophic 
Pagan iiiiglit have admitted the propriety of de- 


dicating temples to each of these abstract names. 
Ue consecrating to individual saints was of a 
later period. Soz. ii. 3. The ancient Temple of 
Peace, winch afterwards forlaed part ol the 
Santa Sophia, was appropriately transformed 
into a Clii'istun church. The Church of the 
Twelve Apostles appears, from Eusebius (Vit 
Const iv. 5B.)* to have been built in the last 
year of his reign and of his life, as a buriol' 
place for himself and his fainil}^ Sozoinen, 
indeed, says that Constantine embellished thcni> 
^oA\oi( KOI/ fAiyivTOtf iUKr»ploi( ai'xois. 
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measures which might conned the new city with the religious feel- 
ings of mankind. Heaven inspired, commanded, sanclified the 
foundation of the sccor(fl Rome. The ancient ritual of Roman Paga- 
nism contained a solemn ceremony, which dedicated a new city to 
the protection of the Deity. 

orrmo. Afi imperial edict announced to the world, that Constantine, by 
the command of God, had founded (he eternal city. When the Ein- 
iion. ^ peror walked, with a spear in his hand, in the front of the stately 
' procession which was to trace the boundaries of Constantinople, 
the attendants followed in wonder his still advancing footsteps, 
which seemed as if they never would reach (he appointed limit. 
One of them, at length, humbly inquired, how much farther he 
proposed to advance. When he that goes before me,” replied the 
Emperor, ‘‘shall slop.” But however the Deity might have inti- 
mated his injunctions to commence the work, or whatever the na- 
ture of the invisible guide which, as he declared, thus directed his 
steps, this vague appeal to the Deity would impress with the same 
respect all, and by its impauial ambiguity offend none, of his sub- 
jects. In earlier times the Pagans would have bowed down in hom- 
age before this manifestation of the nameless tutelar deity of the 
new city *, at the present period they had become familiarised, as 
it were, with the concentration of Olympus into one supreme 
Being (1)*, the Christians would of course assert the exclusive right 
of the one true God to this appellation, and attribute to his inspi- 
ration and guidance every important act of the Christian Empe- 
ror (2). 

But if splendid temples were not erected to the decaying deities 
of Paganism, their images were set up, mingled indeed with other 
noble works of art, in all the public places of Constantinople. If the 
inhabitants were not encouraged, at least they were not forbidden 
to pay divine honours to the immortal sculptures of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, which were brought from all quarters to adorn the 
squares and baths of Byzantium. The whole Roman world con- 
tributed to the splendour of Constantinople. The tutelar deities of 
all the cities of Greece (their influence of course much enfeebled by 
their removal from their local sanctuaries) were assembled. The 
Minerva of Lyndus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus, which was said 
to have been placed there by the Argonauts, the Muses of Helicon, 
the Amphilrile of Rhodes, the Pan consecrated by united Greece after 
the defeat of the Persians, the Delphic Tripod. The Dioscuri over- 
looked theiHippodrome. At each end of the principal forum were 


The expressinu of the PaRan Zosiinus 
6ho>/s hovr conif)leLcly this ]angu.iRc had been 
adopted liy ihe Heathen' ydp ^povof T» 
etci Ti ovTi, xeii fc-o/uha. 
Ho is speakihg of an oracle, in which the Pa^an 
party discovered a prediction of the fnfnrc glory 


of Byzantium. One letter less would make it the 
sentence of a Christian appealing to prophecy. 

^2) At a later period the Virgin Mary obtained 
the lionour of having inspired the foundation of 
Constantinople, of which she became ihe tutelary 
guanhan, I had almost written, deity. 
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two shrines, one of which held Ihe statue of Cybele, but deprived of 
her lions and her hands, from the altitude of command distorted 
into that of a suppliant for the welfare of th^city : in the other was 
the Fortune of Byzantium (1). To some part of the Christian com- 
munity this might appear to be leading, as it were, the Gods of Pa- 
ganism in triumph ; the Pagans were shocked on their part by (heir 
violent removal from their native fanes, and their wanlon mutila- 
tion Yet the Christianity of that age, in full possession of the mind 
of Cunslaniine, would sternly have interdicted the decoration of c: 
Christian city with these idols-^ the workmanship of Phidias or of 
• Lysippus would have found no favour, when lavished on images of 
the Daemons of Paganism. ^ 

The ceremonial of the dedication of the city (2) was attended by 
still more dubious circumstances. After a most splendid exhibition 
of chariot games in the Hippodrome, the Emperor moved in a mag- 
nificenl car through the most public part of the city, encircled by 
all his guards, in the attire of a religious ceremonial, and bearing 
torches in their hands. The Emperor 4iimself bore a golden statue 
of the Fortune of the city in his hands. An imperial edict enacted 
the annual celebration of this rite. On the birthday of the city, the 
gilded statue of himself, thus holding the same golden image of 
Fortune, was annually to be led through the Hippodrome to the 
foot of the imperial throne, and to receive the adoration of the 
reigning Emperor. The lingering allachmenl of Constantine to the 
favourite superstition of his earlier days, may be traced on still bet- 
ter authority. The Grecian worship of Apollo had been exalted 
into the Oriental veneration of the Sun, as the visible representative 
of the Deity ; and of all the statues which were introduced from dif- 
ferent quarters, none were received with greater honour than those 
of Apollo. In one part of the city stood the Pythian, in the other 
the Sminlhian deity (3). The Delphic Tripod, which, according lo 
Zosiinus, contained an image of the god, stood upon the column of 
the three twisted serpents, supposed to represent the mythic Python. 
But on a still loftier, the famous pillar of porphjry, stood an image 
in which fif we arc to credit modern authority, and the more mo- 
dern our authority, the less likely is it lo have invented so singular 
a slalernent) Constantine dared lo mingle together the attributes of 
the Sun, of Christ, and dt himself (4). According lo one tradition, 
this pillar was based, as it were, on another superstition. The ve- 
nerable Palladium ilself, surreptitiously conveyed from Rome, was 

• 

(i) Euseb. Vit. Const, lii. 54. Sozomen, li. 5- (2) Paschal Chroniclp, p. ,529. edit. nonn. 

Codiims, or C. P. 30—62. U Beau, i. ao.*). (3) Fuseb. Vit. Const, ui. 54. 

Eusebnis would persuade bis readers that ^he author of the A.iliq Cnnstanlinop. 

these statues were set up in the public places lo < Banduri. See Von ITammer, Conslur.liuopel 
excite the general coiiteinpl. /osiiims admits and die BospoTus, i. 162. Philostoi^ius says rhot 
Wilh iMiterncs. that they were mutil.-ited from rhristiam worshipped this fmatr, ii. IT- 
want of respect to llic ancient icligion, ii- 3l. 

Compare .Sorr. F.r. FIisl |~I6 
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buried beneath it, and thus transferred the eternal destiny of the old 
to the new capital. The pillar, formed of marble and of porphyry, 
rose to the height of 120 feet. The colossal image on the top was 
that of Apollo, either from Phrygia or from Athens. But the head 
of Constantine had been substituted for that of the god. The sceptre 
proclaimed the dominion of the world, and it held in its hand the 
globe, emblematic of udiversal empire. Around the head, instead 
of rays, were fixed the nails of the true cross. Is this Paganism ap- 
^tproximaiing to Ghrislianity, or Christianity degenerating into Paga- 
nism? Thus Constantine, as founder of the new capital, might ap- 
pear to some still to maintain the impartial dignity of Emperor of 
the world, presiding with serene indifference over the various na- 
tions, orders, and religious divisions whicl| peopled his domini''ns^ 
admitting to the privileges and advantages of citizens in the new 
Rome all who were tempted to make their dwelling around her seat 
of empire. 

Progress Yet, even during the reign of Constantine, no doubt, the triumphant 
progress of Christianity ten(L*d to efface or to obscure these lingering 
vestiges of the ancient religion. If here and there remained a shrine 
or temple belonging to Polytheism, built in proportion to the nar- 
row circuit and moderate population of old Byzantium, the Christian 
churches, though far from numerous, were gradually rising, in 
their dimensions more suited to the magnificence and populousness 

the new city, and in form proclaiming the dominant t'ailh of Con- 
stantinople. The Christians were most likely *o crowd into a new 
city ^ probably their main strength still lay in (he mercantile part of 
the community : interest and religion would combine in urging 
them to settle in this promising emporium of trade where their 
religion, if it did not'reign alone and exclusive, yet maintained an 
evident superiority over its decaying rival. The old aristocracy, 
who were inclined to Christianity, would be much more loosely 
attached to their Roman residences, and would be most Inclined to 
obey the invitation of the Emperor, while the large class of the in- 
different would foHow at the same lime the religious and political 
bias of the sovereign. Where the attachment to the old religion was 
so slight and feeble, it was a trifling sacrifice to ambition or interest 
to embrace the new •, particularly where flierc was no splendid ce- 
remonial, no connexion of the priestly office with the higher dignity 
of the state ; nothing, in short, which could enlist either old re- 
verential feelings, or the imagination, in the cause of Polytheism. 
The sacred treasures, transferred from the Pagan temples to the 
Christian city, sank more and more into national monuments, or 
curious remains of antiquity ; their religious significance was gra- 
dually forgotten *, they became, in the natural process of things, a 
mere cadeclion of works of art. 

In other respects Constantinople was not a Roman city. An am- 
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philheatre, built on the restoration of the city after the siege of Se- 
verus, was permitted to remain, but it was restricted to exhibitions 
of wild beasts ; the first Christian city was ngver disgraced by the 
bloody spectacle of gladiators (1). There were theatres indeed, but 
it may be doubled whether the noble religious drama of Greece ever 
obtained popularity in Constantinople. The chariot race was the 
amusement which absorbed all others ; and & this, at first, as it was 
not necessarily connected with the Pagan worship, Christianity 
might he more indulgent. How this taste grew into a passion, and 
this passion into a frenzy, the later annals of Constantinople bear 
,.eI?»ochol} witness. Beset with powerful enemies without, op- 
pressed by a tyrannous government within, the ppople ofjConslan- 
^ linoplc thought of nothing but the colour of their faction in the 
liippodronie, and these more engrossing and maddening conten- 
tions even silenced the animosity of religious dispute. 

During the foundation of Constantinople, the Emperor might ap- 
pear to the Christians to have relapsed from the head of Ihe Chris- 
tian division of his subjects, into the common sovereign of the Ro- 
man world. In this respect, his conduct did not ratify the promise 
of his earlier acts in the East. He had not only restored Christianity, 
depressed first by IheaclsofMaximin, and afterwards by the violence 
of Licinius, but in many cases he had lent his countenance, or his 

ore active assistance, to the rebuilding their churches on a more 
irnpufing ' ’ n. Yet, to all outward appearance, the world was still 
Pat an ; eve-v city seemed still to repose under the tutelary gods of 
I' 0 anci religion ' ^very where the temples rose above the 

^ ill"’’ >gs of IT • if here and there a Christian church, in its mag- 
r‘ in the splendour of its architecture, might compete with 

the sc ^ nd icgant fanes of antiquity, the CHristians had neither 
ventured lO expel them from their possessions, or to appropriate to 
their own use those which were falling into neglect or decay. As yet 
there had been no invasion but on the opinions and moral influence 
of Polytheism. The temples, indeed, of Pagan worship, though 
subsequently, in some instances, converted to Christian uses, were 
not altogether suited to the ceremonial of Christianity (2). The Chris- 
tians might look on their stateliest buildings with jealousy — hardly 
with envy. Whether raised on the huge substructures, and in the 
immense masses of the older Asiatic style, as at Baalbec, or Ihe ori- 
ginal Temple at Jerusalem ; whether built on the principles of Gre- 
cian art, when the secret of vaulting^over a vast building seems to 
have been unknown ^ or, after the general introduction o{ the arch 

U) An cdicl of CouKtanltue (Cod. Thiiod. xv. the amphilhealre. In fad these bloody exhibi. 
12 ), if it did not altoj^rllirr abolish these sail- lions resisted some lime longer the progress of 
gniuary shows, restricted them to partirular oc- Christian humanity. 

casinns. Crueiita spcctacula in otio civili, et do* (2) Compare aif excellent memoir b]| M. Qua 
inesticd quietr non placent. Crimiu.VLS were to Ireinen* de Quincy on the means of lighting Ihe 
be sent to the mines But it .should seem that ancient tcmplc.s (Mein, de riiistitut. ‘lii. tit )> 
(riptives taken in war might still be exposed in and Hope on Arehilcclupe. 
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by the ftotnans bad allowed the roof lo spread out lo ampler cxlenl, 
— slill the actual enclosed temple was rarely of great dimensions (1). 
The largest among tl^e Greeks were hypcethral, open to the sky (2). 
If we judge from the temples crowded together about the Forum, 
those in Rome contributed lo the splendour of the city rather by 
their number than their size. The rites of Polytheism, in fact, col- 
lected together their vast assemblages, rather as spectators than as 
worshippers (3). The altar itself, in general, stood in the open air, 
in the court before the temple, where the smoke might find free 
vent, and rise in its grateful odour to the heavenly dwelling of the 
Gods. Thebody of the worshippers, therefore, stood in the courts, or 
the surrounding porticoes. They might approach individually, and 
make their separate libation or offering, and then retire lo a conve- 
nient distance, where they might watch the movements of the mi- 
nistering priest, receive his announcement of the favourable or si- 
nister signs discovered in the victim, or listen to the hymn, which 
was the only uspal form of adoration or prayer. However Chris- 
tianity might admit gradaftons in its several classes of worshippers, 
and assign its separate station according lo the sex, or the degree 
of advancement in the religious initiation^ however the penitents 
might be forbidden, until reconciled with the church, or the cate- 
chumens before they were initialed into the community, lo pene- 
trate beyond the outer portico, or the inner division in the church ; 
yet the great mass of a Christian congregation must be received 
within the walls of the building ] and the service consisting not 
merely in ceremonies performed by the priesthood, but in prayers, 
to which all present were expected lo respond, and in oral instruc- 
tion *, the actual edifice therefore required more ample dimensions. 

In many towns there was another public building, the Basilica, 
or Hall of Justice (4), singularly adapted for the Christian worship. 
This was a large chamber, of an oblpng form, with a plain flat 
exterior wall. The pillars, which in the temples were without, 
stood within the basilica \ and the porch, or that which in the temple 
was an outward portico, was contained within the basilica. This 
hall was thus divided by two rows of columns into a central ave- 
nue, with two side aisles. The outward wall was easily pierced for 
windows, without damaging the symmetry or order of the architec- 
ture. In the one the male, in the other the female, appellants to 

(1) M. (In Quincy givps (he .size of some of tlic lurbx th(‘atralis capacissiniuiii. Vjtruv. vii. 

iiiicient temples : Juno et Agrigentuin, 116 *O>>^0V J'a^cta-Qeti J'WAutVov. 

p*aris) feet, Concord, J 20 ; Pi'Sluin, 1 19 , The- .strnbo 

sens, JOO: J( piter nt Olympia, or Minerva at ( 4 ) La fiasiliquc ful i’edince d(s aiiciens, nm 
Athens, 220 230 , Jupilei at Agrigentum, 322 ; cunvinl a la celebration de ses mysleres. La vastc 

Sclinus, 320 ; V.phcsus, 350, Apollo Djndyinus capacity de son inlerieur, Ics divisions de son 
at Miletus, 360, p 195. pl.iii, les {jrandcs ouvcrturcs, qiii introduisaient 

(2) The real hypa-lhral temples were to parti de toutes paits la himiurc dans son enceinte, le 

(ular diyinities: Jupiter Kiilgurator, Cocluiti, tribunal qui devint la place dcs ci^Iebrans et du 
.Sol, buna. chtriir, tout se trouvn eu rapport avee les prati 

( 3 ) Kiensis, the scene ol ihe mysteries, of all rjues dii nouveau rultc. Q. de Quincy, p 173 
(he ;inrien( temples h id the l.ir^-est njve, it was See Hope on Architecture, p, 87 
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juslice wailed Ihcir lurn (i;. The three longitudinal avenues were 
crossed by one in a transverse direclion, elevated a few steps, and 
occupied by the advocates, notaries, and others employed in the 
public business. At the farther end, opposite to the central avenue, 
the building swelled out into a semi-circular recess, with a ceiling 
rounded off;; it was called ahsis in the Greek, and in Latin tribunal. 

Here sate the magistrate with his assessor^, and hence courts of 
justice were called tribunals. 

The arrangement of this building coincided with ffemarkablc 
propriety with the distribution of a Christian congregation (2). The 
sexes retained their separate places in the aisles ; the central avenue 
became the nave, so called from the fanciful analogy of the church 
to the ship of St. Peter. Tlie transept, the or chores, was 
occupied by the inferior clergy and the singers (3). The bishop 
look the throne of the magistrate, and the superior clergy ranged 
on each side on the seals of (he assessors. 

Pefore the throne of the bishop, either within or on the verge of 
the recess, stood the altar. This was divided from the nave by the 
cancclli, or bars, from whence hung curtains, which, during the 
celebration of the communion, separated the participants from the 
rest of Ihc congregation. 

As these buildings were numerous, and attached to every imperial 
residence, they might be bestowed at once on the Christians, without 
either inlerfering with the course of justice, orbringing the religious 
feelings of the hoslilc parlies into collision (4). Two, the Scssorian 
and the Lateran, were granted to the Roman Christians by Constan- 
tine. And the basilica appears to have been the urual form of build- 
ing in the West, lhough,besides the porch, connected with, or rather 
included within, the building, which became the Narlhex, and was 
occupied by the catechumens and the penitents, and in which stood 
the piscina, or font of baptism — there was in general an outer open 
court, surrounded with cofonnades. This, as we have seen in the 
description of the church at Tyre, was general in the East, where 
the churches retained probiibly more of the templar form ; while in 
Constantinople, where they were buildings raised from the ground, 
Constantine appears to have followed the form of the basilica. 

By the consecration of these basilicas to the purposes of Chris- nelativr' 
lian worship, and the gradual erection of large churches in many ofeS.- 
of the Eastern cities, Christianity began to assume an outward 
form and dignity commensurate wilj its secret moral influence. 

(1) According to Bmp'ham (IvJii, c. 3.), the (4) There were eighteen at RotAe ; many of 

women occupied galleries ip each aisle above the these basilica: had become exchanges, or places 
men. 'Jhis sort of separation may have been for general business. Among the Roman basilica: 
borrowed from the synagogue; probably the P. Victor reckons, the Basilica; Argentariorum. 
praitice was not uniform. Ciainpini, tom. l.ji. g. 

(2) Some few churches were of an ortagoiial Some basilicx were of a very large ^ize. One 

form; some in that of a cross. See Bingham, 1. is described by ife younger Pliny, in whieh I80 
viii. c 3. judges were i)ea''rd, with a vast iiiu'titnde of 

(3' Apost. (]oiisl. I 11 c. '57. .idvoeates and aurilors Plin Rpisi vi 3‘l. 
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'In imposing magnitude, if not in the grace and magnificence of its 
architecture, it rivaltcd (he temples of antiquity. But as yet it had 
neither the power, nor, probably, the inclination, to array itself in 
the spoils of Paganism. Its aggression was still rather that of fair 
competition, than of hostile destruction. It was content to behold 
the silent courts of the Pagan fanes untrodden but by a few casual 
worshippers ^ altars whhout victims, thin wreaths of smoke rising 
where the air used to be clouded with the reck of hecatombs 5 the 
priesthood murmuring in bitter envy at the throngs which passed 
by the porticoes of their temples towards the Christian church. The 
direct interference with the freedom of Pagan worship seems to 
have been confined to the suppression of some of those Eastern 
rites which were otfensive to public morals. Some of the Syrian 
temples retained the obscene ceremonial of the older Nature wor- 
ship. Religious prostitution, and other monstrous enormities, 
appeared under the form of divine adoration. The same rites, which 
had endangered the fidelity of the ancient Israelites, shocked the 
icuipic* severe purity of the ChrisCians. A temple in Syria of the female 
^upjMths- principle of generation, which the later Greeks identified with their 
Aphrodite, was defiled by these unspeakable pollutions *, it was le- 
veiled to the ground by the Emperor’s command ^ the recesses of 
the sacred grove laid open to the day, and the riles interdicted (1). 
A temple of iEsculapius at Mgm in Cilicia fell under the same pro- 
scription. The miraculous cures, pretended to be wrought in this 
temple, where the suppliants passed the night, appears to have 
excited (he jealousy of the Christians ^ and this was, peihaps, the 
first overt act of hostility against the established Paganism (2). In 
many other places the frauds of the priesthood were delected by the 
zealous incredulity of the Christians^ and Polytheism, feebly de- 
fended by its own parly, at least left to its fate by the government, 
assailed on all quarter*, by an active and persevering enemy, enduied 
atTront, exposure, neglect, if not with the dignified patience of mar- 
tyrdom, with the sullen equanimity of indillerericc. 

Palestine itself^ and its capital, Jerusalem, was an open province, 
of which Christianity took entire and almost undisputed possession. 
Paganism, in the adjacent regions, had built some of its most splen- 
did temples; the later Roman architecture at Gerasa, at Petra, and 
at Baalbec, appears built on the massive and enormous foundations 
of the older native structures. But in Palestine proper it had made 
no strong settlement. Temples had been raised by Hadrian, in his 
new city, on the site of Jerusalem. One dedicated to Aphrodite 
occupied the spot, which Christian tradition or later invention as- 
serted to be the sepulchre of Christ (3). The prohibition issued by 


(1) Vil Const III, S'/. b( ill Lull nit llii'> spot by Hadrian to insult the 

( 3 ) Ibid 111.56 Christians, but Hadrian’s hostility was against 

1 3) ^hl^ Wtis iinpiobnbly said lu luvr the rebellious Jews, not against the Christiaiu. 
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Hadrian against the admission of the Jews into the Holy City, Christ., 
doubtless was no longer enforced ; but, though not forcibly de- 
pressed by public authority, Judaism itself waned, in its own natiTe 
territory, before the ascendancy of Christianity. 

It was in Palestine that the change which had been slowly work^ 
ing into Christianity itself, began to assume a more definite and 
apparent form. The religion, re-issued as it were from its cradle, in 
a character, if foreign to its original simplicity, singularly adapted 
to achieve and maintain its triumph over the human mind. It no 
longer confined itself to its purer moral influence; it was no more 
a simple, spiritual faith, despising all those accessories which cap- 
tivate the senses, and feed the imagination with new excitement. It 
no longer disdained the local sanctuary, nor sloc^ independent of 
[hose associations with place, which became an universal and spi- 
ritual religion. It began to have its hero-worship, its mythology ; 
and to crowd (he mind with images, of a secondary degree of sanc- 
tity, but which enthralled and kept in captivity those who were not 
ripe for the pure moral conception of the Deity, and the impersona- 
tion of the Godhead in Jesus Christ. It w^s, as might not unreason- 
ably be anticipated, a female, the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantino, who gave, as it were, this new colouring to Christian 
devotion. In Palestine indeed, where her pious activity was chiefly 
employed, it was the memory of the Redeemer himself which hal- 
lowed the scenes of his life and death Jo the imagination of the be- 
liever. Splendid churches arose over the place of his birth at Beth- 
lehem ; that of his burial, near the supposed Calvary; that of his 
ascension on the Mount of Olives. So far the most spiritual piety 
could not hesitate to proceed ; to such natural and irresistible claims 
upon its veneration no Christian heart could refuse to yield. The 
cemeteries of their brethren had, from the commencement of Chris- 
tianity, exercised a strong influence over the imagination. They 
had frequently, in times of trial, been the only places of religious 
assemblage. When hallowed to the feelings by the remains of 
friends, of bishops, of martyrs, it was impossible to approach them 
without the profoundest reverence; and the transition from rever- 
ence to veneration, to adoration, was too easy and imperceptible to 
awaken the jealousy of that exclusive devotion due to God and the 
Kedeemer. The sanctity of the place where the Redeemer was sup- 
posed to have been laid in the sepulchre, was still more naturally 
and intimately associated with the purest senlimenls of devotion. 

But the next step, the discovery cHhe true cross, was more im- 
portant. It materialised, at once, the spiritual worship ,pf Chris- 
tianity. It was reported throughout wondering Christendom, that 
tradition or a vision, having revealed the place of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, the fane of Venus had been throw n down by the imperial 
command, excavations had been made, Ihe Holy Sepulchre 1/ad 
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xome to light, and ^ith the Sepulchre three crosses, with the in- 
scription originally written by Pilate in three languages over that 
of Jesus. As it was doubtful to which of the crosses the tablet with 
the inscription belonged, a miracle decided to the perplexed 
believers the claims of the genuine cross (1). The precious trea- 
sure was divided *, part, enshrined in a silver case, remained at 
Jerusalem, from whence pilgrims constantly bore fragments of the 
still vegetating wood to the West, till enough was accumulated in 
^ the different churches to build a ship of war. Part was sent to 
Constantinople : the nails of the passion of Christ were turned into 
a bit for the war-horse of the Emperor, or, according to another 
account, represented the rays of the sun around the head of his 
statue. t: 

A magnificent church, called at first the Church of the Resur-. 

I’ulostiiic, rection (Anastasis), afterwards that of the Holy Sepulchre, rose on 
the sacred spot, hallowed by this discovery ; in which from that 
lime a large part of the Christian world has addressed its un- 
questioning orisons. It stood in a large open court, with porticoes 
on each side, with the usifel porch, nave, and choir. The nave was 
inlaid with precious marbles; and the roof, overlaid wiili gold, 
showered down a flood of light over the whole building ; the roofs 
of the aisles were likewise overlaid with gold. At the farther end 
arose a dome supported by twelve pillars, in commemoration of the 
Twelve Apostles; the capitals of these were silver vases. Within 
the church was another court, at (he extremity of which stood 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, lavishly adorned with gold and 
precious stones, as it were to perpetuate the angelic glory which 
streamed forth on the day of the Resurrection (2). 

Another sacred place was purified by the command of Constan- 
tine, and dedicated* to Christian worship. Near Hebron there was 
the celebrated oak or terebinth tree of Mambre, which tradition 
pointed out as the spot where the angelj appeared to Abraham. It 
is singular that the Heathen are said to have celebrated religious 
rites at this place, and to have worshipped the celestial visitants of 
Abraham. It was likewise, as usual in the East, a celebrated em- 
porium of commerce. The worship may have been like that at the 
Caaba of Mecca before the appearance of Mahomet, for the fame of 
Abraham seems to have been preserved among the Syrian and 
Arabian tribes, as well as the Jews. It is remarkable that, at a later 
period^ the Jews and Christians are said to have met in amicable 


(l) The exited »tatc of the Christian mind, 
and the teudency to this materialisation of Chris- 
tiaiiity, may he estiinoted by the undoubling 
credulity with which they entertained the im- 
probable notion, that the crohscs wctp buried 
with ourvSa\iour, not nnl} tfiat on wliirh he 
sufferedt but those of the two tliieves also, hrotu 


the simple account of the burial in tlie Gospels, 
how singular u change to that of the discovery ol 
the cross in the ecclesiastical historians. .Soi’i.iies 
i. 17. Sozomen, ii. l.Theodorel, i. 18. 

( 2 ) Kuscbius, Vit. Coiistoiit in. ‘iU cl beij. 
this seems to he the sense of the aultiui \ 
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devotion, and offered their common incense and suspended their^ 
lights in the church erected over this spot by the Christian Em- 
peror (1). 



CHAPTER IV. 

t 

TRINITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 

But it was as arbiter of religious differences, as presiding in Trinim- 
their solemn councils, that Constantine appeared to the Christians 
the avowed and ostensible head of their* community. Immediately 
after his victory over Licinius, Constantine had found the East, no 
Tess than the West, agitated by the dissensions of his Christian 
subjects. He had hoped to allay the flames of the Donalisl 
schism, by the consentient and impartial authority of the Western 
churches. A more extensive, if as yet less fiercely agitated, contest 
disturbed the Eastern provinces. Outward peace seemed to be 
restored only to give place to intestine dissension. We must reascend 
the course of our History for several years, in order to trace in one 
continuous narrative tlie rise and progress of the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy. This dissension had broken out soon after Constantine’s 
subjugation of the Eas! •, already, before the building of Cons’an- 
tinoide, it had obtained full possession of the public mind, and the 
great Council of Nice, the first real senate of Christendom, had 
passed its solemn decree. The Donatist schism was but a local dis-; 
sension : it raged, indeed, with fatal and implacable fury 5 but it 
was almost entirely confined to the limits of a single province. The 
Trinitarian controversy was the first dissension which rent asunder 
the whole body of the Christians, arrayed in almost every part of 
the world two hostile parlies in implacable opposition, and, at a 
later period, exercised a powerful political influence on the affairs 
of the world. How singular an illustration of the change already 
wrought in the mind of man by the introduction of Chrislianily. 
Questions which, if they had arisen in the earlier period of the 
world, would have been limited to a priestly caste ^ if in Greece, 
would have been confined to the less frequented schools of Athens 
or Alexandria, and might liave produced some intellectual excite- 
ment among the few who were conversant with the higher philo- 
sophy, now agitated the populace of^reat cities, and occupied the 
councils of princes*, and, at a later period, determined l^ie fate of 
kingdoms and the sovereignly of great part of Europe (2). It ap- 


(1) .\ntoiiinu$ Hi lliarrario Spo Urmii-hen. nf IW J<ratik>> made the inorr rcRiioJ Arinnisni ot 
%oic*«rj Kusch. Vit. r.onsl lii 53 . tl»p Visigoths a pT(*irxl for liostilr inAsion, 

\i) For jiistaiicr, M hni Ihr ()rlhndox> 
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pears slill more extraordinary, since this controversy related to a 
purely speculative tenet. The disputants of either party might pos- 
sibly have asserted the superior tendency of each system to enforce 
the severity of Christian morals, or to excite the ardour of Chris- 
tian piety; but they appear to have dwelt little, if at all, on the 
practical effects of the conflicting opinions. In morals, in manners, 
in habits, in usages, in church-government, in religious cere- 
monial, there was no distinction between the parties which divided 
Christendom. The Gnostic sects inculcated a severer asceticism, 
and differed, in many of their usages, from the general body of the 
Christians : the Donatist factions commenced at least with a question 
of church discipline, and almost grew into a strife for political as- 
cendancy : the Arians and Athanasians hrst divided the world on a 
pure question of a faith. From this period we may date the intro- 
duction of rigorous articles of belief, which required the submissive 
assent of the mind to every word and letter of an established creed, 
and which raised the slightest heresy of opinion into a more fatal 
offence against God, and a more odious crime in the estimation of 
man, than the worst mortd delinquency, or the most flagrant de- 
^ viation from the spirit of Christianity. 

oriRinof The Trinitarian controversy was the natural, though lardy, 
trovwsy. growth of the Gnostic opinions : it could scarcely be avoided when 
the exquisite distinctness and subtlety of the Greek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an Oriental origin. Even the Greek 
of the New Testament retained something of the significant and re- 
verential vagueness of Eastern expression. This vagueness, even 
philosophically speaking, may better convey to the mind those 
mysterious conceptions of the Deity which are beyond the province 
of reason, than the anatomical precision of philosophic Greek. The 
first Christians were content to worship, with undefining fervour, 
the Deity as revealed in the Gospel. They assented to, and repeated 
with devout adoration, the words of the Sacred Writings, or those 
which had been made use of from the Apostolic age; but they did 
not decompose them, or, with nice and scrupulous accuracy, ap- 
propriate peculiar terms to each manifestation of the Godhead. It 
was the great characteristic of the Oriental theologies, as described 
in a former chapter, to preserve the primal and parental Deity at 
the greatest possible distance from the material creation. This 
originated in the elementary tenet of the irreclaimable evil of mailer. 
In the present day, the more rational believer labours under the 
constant dread, if not of materialising, of humanising too much 
the Grea^ Supreme. A certain degree of indistinctness appears in- 
separable from that vaslness of conception, which arises out of the 
more extended knowledge of the works of the Creator. A more 
expan(](^ng and comprehensive philosophy increases the distance 
between the Omnitic First Cause and the race of man. All that 
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defines seems lo limit and circumscribe the Deity. Yet in thus re- 
verentially repelling the Deity into an unapproachable sphere, and Constant 
investing him, as it were, in a nature absolutely unimaginable by 
the mind ; in thus secluding him from the degradation of being 
vulgarised, if the expression may be ventured, by profane familia- devotional 
rity, or circumscribed by the narrowness of the human intellect, tionTnie 
God is gradually subtilised and sublimated mto a being beyond the 
reach of devotional feelings, almost superior to adorali^. There is 
in mankind, and in the individual man, on the one hand, an intel- 
lectual tendency to reline the Deity into a mental conception; and, 
on (ho other, an instinctive counter-tendency lo impersonate him 
into a material, and, when the mind is ruder an^ less intellectual, 
a mere human being. Among the causes which have contributed to 
"She successful promulgation of Christianity, and the maintenance 
of its influence over the mind of man, was the singular beauty and 
felicity with which its theory of the conjunction of the divine and 
human nature, each preserving its separate attributes, on the one 
hand, enabled the mind lo preserve inviolate the pure conception 
of the Deity, on the other, lo approximate it, as it were, lo human 
interests and sympathies, but this is done rather by a process of 
instinctive feeling than by strict logical reasoning. Even here, there 
is a perpetual strife between the intellect, which guards with jealousy 
the divine conception of the Redeemer’s nature; and the senti- 
ment, or even the passion, which sh draws down the general notion 
to its own capacities, so approximates and assimilates it lo its 
own ordinary sympathies, as to absorb the Godhead in the human 
nature. 

The Gnostic systems had universally admitted the seclusion of 
the primal Deity from all intercourse wilh matter; that intercourse 
had taken place, through a derivative and intermediate being, more 
or less remotely proceeding from the sole fountain of Godhead. 

This, however, was not life part of Gnosticism, which was chiefly 
obnoxio^ lo the general sentiments of the Christian body. Their 
lhe<^ies^oul the malignant nature of the Creator ; the identification 
of the God of the Jews wilh this hostile being ; the Docelism which 
asserted the unreality of the Redeemer — these points, wilh their 
whole system of ll»c origin of the worlds and of mankind, excited 
the most vigorous and active resistance. Rut when ‘the wilder 
theories of Gnosticism began lo die away, or lo rank themselves 
under the hostile standard of Maiycheism ; when their curious 
cosmogonical notions were dismissed, and the greater part of the 
Christian world began lo agree in the plain doctrines of me eternal 
supremacy of God ; the birth, the death, the resurrection of Christ, 
as Iho Son of God; the effusion of the Holy Spirit, — questions 
began to arise as lo the peculiar nature and relation between Uie 
Father. Son, and Holy Ghost. In all the systems a binary, in most 
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a triple, modification of the Deity was admitted. The Logos, the 
Divine Word or Reason, might differ, in the various schemes, in 
its relation to the parental Divinity and to the universe ; but it had 
this distinctive and ineftaccable character, that it was the Mediator, 
the connecting link between the unseen and unapproachable world 
and that of man. This Platonism, if it may be so called, was 
universal. It differed, indeed, widely in most systems from the 
original philosophy of the Athenian sage^ it had acquired a more 
Oriental and imaginative cast. Plato’s poetry of words had been 
expanded into the poetry of conceptions. It may be doubled whether 
Plato himself impersonated the Logos, the Word or Reason, of the 
Deity ; with him ilj.was rather an attribute of the Godhead. In one 
sense it was the chief of these archetypal ideas, according to which 
the Creator framed the universe ; in another, the principle of life,* 
motion, and harmony which pervaded all things. This Platonism 
had gradually absorbed all the more intellectual class ; it hovered 
over, as it were, and gathered under its wings all the religions of 
the world. It had already modified Judaism ^ it had allied itself with 
the Syrian and Milhriac worship of the Sun, the visible Mediator, 
the emblem of the Word ^ it was part of the general Nalure wor- 
ship^ it was attempting to renew Paganism, and was the recognised 
and leading tenet in the higher Mysteries. Disputes on the nature 
of Christ w'ere indeed coeval with Ihc promulgation of Christianity. 
Some of the Jewish converts had never attained to the sublirncr 
notion of his mediatorial character 5 but this disparaging notion, 
adverse to the ardent zeal of the rest of the Christian world, had 
isolated this sect. The imperfect Christianity of the Ebionites had 
long ago expired in an obscure corner of Palestine. In all the other 
divisions of Chrislianrly, the Christ had more or less approximated 
to the office and character of this being, which connected mankind 
with the Eternal Father. 

Alexandria, the fatal and prolific soil df speculative conlroversy, 
where speculative controversy was most likely to madden into furious 
and lasting hostility, gave birth to this new eknnent of disftiion in 
the Christian world. The Trinitarian question, indeed, had alrSdy 
been agitated within a less extensive sphere. Noelus, an Asiatic, 
either of Smyrna or Ephesus, had dwelt with such exclusive zeal 
on the unity of the Godhead, as to absdlb, as it were, the whole 
Trinity into one undivided and undislinguished Being. The one 
supreme and impassible Father united to himself the man .Jesus, 
whom he had created, by so intimate a conjunction, that the divine 
unity was not destroyed. His adversaries drew the conclusion, that, 
according to this blaspheming theory, the Father must have suf- 
fered oj^ the cross, pnd the ignominious name of Patripassians 
adhered to the few followers of this unprosperous sect. 

Sabellianism had excited more attention. Sabellius was an African 
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of Ihe Cyrenaic province. According to his system it was the same 
Deity, under ditTerent forms, who existed in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. A more modest and unoffending Sabellianisni 
might, perhaps, be imagined in accordance with modern philoso- 
phy. The manifestations of the same Deity, or rather of his at- 
tributes, through which alone the Godhead becomes comprehensible 
to the human mind, may have been Ihus successively made in 
condescensitm to our weakness of intellect. It would hp the same 
Deity, assuming, as it were, an objective form, so as to come within 
the scope of (he human mind ^ a real dilTorence, os regards the 
conception of man, perfect unity in its subjective existence. This, 
however, though some of its terms may appear i*»e same with the 
Sabellianism of antiquity, would be the Trinitarianism of a philo- 
sophy unknown at this period. The language of the Sabellians im- 
plied, to the jealous ears of their opponents, that the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity was altogether unreal. While 
the Sabellian parly charged their adversaries with a Heathen Tri- 
theislic worship, they retorted by accuSing Sabellianism ot anni- 
hilating the separate existence of the Son and the Holy Ghost. But 
Sabellianism had not divided Christianity into two irreconcileable 
parlies. Even now, but for the commanding characters of the cham- 
pions who espoused each party, the Trinitarian controversy might 
have been limited to a few provinces, and beconm extinct in some 
years. But it arose, not merely under the banners of men endowed 
with those abilities which command the multitude^ it not merely 
called into action the energies of successive disputants, the masters 
of the intellectual attainments of the age, — ^it appeared at a critical 
period, when the rewards of success were more splendid, Ihe pe- 
nalty upon failure proportionately more severe. The contest was 
now not merely for a superiority over a few scattered and obscure 
communities, it was agitated on a vaster theatre, that of the Roman 
world*, the proselytes whom it disputed were sovereigns*, it con- 
tested the supremacy of the human mind, which was now bending 
to the yoke of Christianity. It is but judging on the common prin- 
ciples of human nature to conclude, that the grandeur of the prize 
supported the ambition and inflamed the passions of the contending 
parlies, that human molivej of political power and aggrandisement 
mingled with the more spiritual influences of the love of truth, and 
zeal for the purity of religion. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, that is^ the divine nature of the Fa- Trinimn 
ther, the’ Son, and the Holy Ghost, was acknowledged bj all. To 
each of these distinct and separate beings, both parlies ascribed the 
attributes of the Godhead, with the exception of self-existence, 
which was restricted by the Arians to the Father. Both admi^:ed the 
anti-mundane Being of the Son and the Holy Spirit. But, accord- 
ing to the Arian, there was a lime, before the commencement of 
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the ages, when the Parent Deity dwelt alone in undeveloped, un- 
divided unify. At this lime, immeasurably, incalculably, incon- 
ceivably remote, (he igajcslic solitude ceased, the divine unity was 
broken by an act of the sovereign Will, and the only begotten Son, 
the image of the Father, the Viceregenl of all the divine power, 
the intermediate Agent in all the long subsequent work of creation, 
began to be {!), 

Such was the question w hich led to all the evils of human strife 
— hatred, persecution, bloodshed. But, however profoundly humi- 
liating this fact in the history of mankind, and in the history of 
Christianity an epoch of complete revolution from its genuine spirit,, 
it may fairly be inquired, whether this was not an object more ge- 
nerous, more unseltish, and at least as wise, as many of those mo- 
tives of personal and national advantage and aggrandisement, or 
many of those magic words, which, embraced by two parlies with 
blind and unintelligent fury, have led to many of the more disastrous 
and sanguinary events in the annals of man. It might, indeed, have 
been supposed that a profrmnd metaphysical question of this kind, 
would have been far removed from the passions of the multitude; 
but with the multitude, and that multitude often comprehends nearly 
the whole of society, it is the passion which seeks the object, not 
the object which, of its own exciting inllucnce, inflames the pas- 
sion. In hict religion was become the one dominant passion of the 
whole Christian world, and every thing allied to it, or rather, in 
this case, which seemed to concern its very essence, could no longer 
^je agitated with tranquillity, or debated with indifference. The 
Pagan party, miscalculating the inherent strength of the Christian 
system, saw, no doubt, in these disputes the seeds of the destruc- 
tion of Christianity. The contest was brought on the stage at Alexan- 
dria (2) ; but there was no Aristophanes, or rather the serious and 
unpoetic time could not have produced an Aristophanes, who 
might at once show that he understood, while he broadly ridi- 
culed, the follies of his adversaries. The days even of a Lucian 
were past (3). Discord, which at limes is fatal to a nation or to a 
sect, seems at others, by the animating excitement of rivalry, the 
stirring collision of hostile energy, to favour the development of 
moral strength. The Christian republic, like Rome when it was 
rent asunder by domestic factions, calmly proceeded in her con- 
quest of the world. 

The plain and intelligible principle which united the opponents 
of Arius was, no doubt, a vague, and, however perhaps over- 
strained, Neither ungenerous nor unnatural jealousy, lest the dig- 
nity of the Redeemer, the object of their grateful adoration, might 

(1) Compare the letter of Arius, in Theorlorel. ( 3 ) The Pliilopatns, of whatever age it may Le. 

lih. 1 . c. V. is clearly not Lucian's; and, .il most, only 

( 2 ) Constant ii 61. Socrates, i. 6, slightly touches these questions 
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in some way be lowered by the new hypolhesis. The divinity of 
the Saviour seemed inseparably connected with his co-equality with 
the Father 5 it was endangered by the slightest concession on this 
point. It was their argument, that if the Son was not coeval in 
existence wilh the Father, he must have been created, and created 
out of that which was not pre-existent. But a created being must 
be liable to mutability ^ and it was asserted in the public address of 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, that ihis fatal consequence had bein 
extorted from an unguarded Arian, if not from Ariu^ himself, — 
that it was possible that the Son might have fallen, like the great 
rebellious angel (1). 

The patriarch of this important see, the metropolis of Egypt, Aipx«n- 
was named Alexander. It was said that Arius, a*|)resbyter of acute 
powers of reasoning, popular address, and blameless character, had * 
declined that episcopal dignity (2). The person of Arius (3) was 
tall and graceful^ his countenance calm, pale, and ^jj^bdued; his 
manners engaging *, his conversation fluent and perjiiasive. He was 
well acquainted wilh human sciences ^ as a disputant subtle, inge- 
nious, and fertile in resources. His effemies add to his character, 
which themselves have preserved, that this humble and mortified 
exterior concealed unmeasured ambition ; tlmt his simplicity frank- 
ness, and honesty only veiled his craft and love of intrigue^ that he 
appeared to stand aloof from all party, merely that he might guide 
his cabal wilh more perfect command, and agitate and govern the 
hearts of men. Alexander was accustomed, whether for the in- 
struction of the people, or the display of his own powers, to debate 
in public these solemn questions on the nature of the Deity, and 
the relation of the Son and the Holy Spirit to the Father. According 
to the judgment of Arius, Alexander fell inadvertently into the 
heresy of Sabellianisni, and was guilty of conlbunding in the simple 
unity of the Godhead the existence of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost (4). ^ 

The intemperate indignation of Alexander at the objections of 
Arius, betrayed more of the baffled disputant, or the wounded 
pride of the dignitary, than the serenity of the 'philosopher, or the 
meekness of the Christian He armed himself ere long in all the 
terrors of his office, and promulgated his analhenja in terms full of 
exaggeration and violence. “ The impious Arius the forerunner of 
Antichrist, had dared to*uller his blasphemies against the divine 
Redeemer. Arius, expelled from Alexandria, not indeed before his 
opinions had spread through the jyholc of Egypt and Libya (5) , 

fl) Epiplian. lla'r. G9. tom i p. 723—727. seeuis to have been rather a party than a sect 

(2) See Philostorgms (ihc Arian writer). Theo- 'Ihey were the followers of Mi^eliiis, liislioji oi 
ilorel, on the other li.-incl, says, that he bronghl I.ycopolis, who had been deposed for having 
forward Ins opinion'' from envy at the promotion sacrificed during the persecution, le'. this sect 
of Alexander, i. 2. See the Episllc of Alexander, or parly lasted for more than a cei^iiry 

m Socrat. Hist. Keel. 16. (4) Socrales^i. 5, 6 ^ 

(3) Arius is said, in his early Ide, to have been (5) The account of So/.omen .“ays, llial Ale\ 

• tnplicated in the sect of the Milcliaiis, which .inder at first vacillated, but that he aflerwaid 
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rclired to the more congenial atmosphere of Syria (1). There, his 
vague theory caught the less severely reasoning, and more ima- 
ginative minds of the Syrian bishops (2) : the lingering Orientalism 
prepared them for this kindred hypothesis. The most learned, Ihe 
most pious, the most influential, united themselves to his parly. 
The chief of these were the two prelates named Eusebius, — one 
the ecclesiastical historian, ihe other, bishop of the important city of 
]>Ncomedia. Throughout the East, controversy was propagated with 
earnest rapidity. It was not repressed by the attempts of Licinius 
to interrupt Ihe free intercourse between the Christian communi- 
ties, and his prohibition of the ecclesiastical synods. The ill smo- 
thered flame burst into tenfold fury on the re-union of the East 
to the empire ofCJfmstanline. The ihlerference of llie Emperor was 
loudly demanded to allay the strife which distracted the Christendom 
of the East. The beliaviour of Constantine was regulated by the 
most perf^t equanimity, or, more probably, guided by some 
loiter of counsellor ofUnild and more humane Christianity : his letter of 
peace was, in its spirit, a model of temper and conciliation (3). 
With profound sorrow he had heard that his designs for the unity 
of the empire, achieved by his victory over Licinius, as well as for 
the unity of the faiQi, had been disturbed by this unexpected con- 
test. His impartial rebuke condemned Alexander for unnecessarily 
agitating such frivolous and unimportant questions, and Arius for 
not suppressing, in prudent and respectful silence, his objections 
to the doctrine of the Patriarch. It recommended the judicious re- 
serve of Ihe philosophers, who had never debated such subjects 
before an ignorant and uneducated audience, and who differed 
without acrimony on such profound questions. He entreated them, 
by the unanimous suppression of all feelings of unhallowed animo- 


cuminaiidod Arius to adopt his opinions: Ttv 
*Apt/ov CfAoioDi ^paveiv So^omen 

.icknowlfd^es ihr liigh tha racier ;Tiany of the 
Aridti hi shops . ^Ae/rTOt/C dyABou 

xoii TTiSfitvoTwri 
>QytiU cTeivoyf, o-uWA/Lij^AimofAiyot/^ <rotg 

AfAfp'l TOV ’'ApgJOV. 

(j) II was during his retreat that he wrote his 
Ijinoiis Thalia, the gay .iiid convivial title of 
v^hidi js singularly out of keeping witli the 
t'liive and serious questiotK then in agitation. 
Ills .i<l\ ersaries represent this ns a poem lull of 
piol.iiii- wil, mill even of jiideceney. It nas 
WMtleii in llic same measure, and to tin same 
111', with ihc Soladic verses, which were pro- 
seihid for tlieir grossness even among the 
(Ireeks Ji H diduult to lecoiicile this jccoiiiit of 
till- Thaha with the suhlle and politic ihai.i ^er 
wlmli his enemies atlnhuled to Arius, still less 
to the jM'olecl oii of such men as Jiiisehiu*» of 
i\icoinedia,antl the oilier Syrian prelates. Arius, 
likewise, composed hyiniis, in accordance with 
fis opinioiis. to be chaunled by sailors, 'riirise 
ulifi svciikt>«''^al the mill, or travellers. Songs of 
(Ins kind abounded in the Greek jujcUy; eatli 


art and trade had Ms song*, and Arius may have 
iiileiidcd no more lliaii to turn this jiopular 
piadicp III fdvom of Clirisl unit y* by subslilu- 
ling sacr'^d lor jnolaiie songs, whii'b, of lourse, 
would be enilnied with bis own opinions. Might 
not the 1'halia have been wiilten in the same 
vein, .ind something in the same spit it with 
which a celebrated inodeni lintnnrisl and preach- 
er adaptH hymns to snine oi the most ]>i>pular 
airs, and deelared tlui' the devil ougiM not to have 
nil the b 'sl tunes 'Ihe general style of Arius is 
said to have been soft, elfeininate, and popular. 
'I'lie sjipi linen from the 'I h.iiia (iii Athena'-, Or. i. 
Goni. Ai.^c. .^i.) IS very loose and leeblc Greek. 

:t IS admiUfd that he was .in expert dialecti- 
cian ; and no weak orator would Jiave mainluincd 
so long such a i oiite->t 

^2^ 'File Jnsliojis of Ptoleiiiais, in the I’enta- 
]>olis, and Iheomis of Marm.irii .t, joined bis 
paily. Tlic females were inclined to Ins ude 
.'^eve|| hundred virgins of Alexandria, and of the 
Mareolie iiuine, owned him for their S])irilnal 
Ic.ithei. (.ompare the letlei of Alexander lu 'Ihc- 
oiloiel, ch jv 

l3) See the Icttci 111 Euseb. Vit. Constant ii, 

6i— 72. 


lljfpii, ill* Scolii'niiii J’ofsi, r iin 
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sily, lo reslore his clieerful days and undisturbed nights. Of the 
same faith, the same form of worship, they ought to meet in ami- 
cable synod, lo adore their common God in peaceful harmony, and 
not fall into discord as lo accuracy of expression on these most 
minute of questions ; to enjoy and allow freedom in the sanctuary 
of their own minds, but lo remain united in the common bonds of 
Christian love (1). ^ 

It is probable that the hand of Hosius, bishop of Cordova in 
Spain, is to be traced in that royal and Christian letter. The in- 
fluence of Hosius was uniformly exorcised in this manner. Wher- 
ever the edicts of the government were mild, conciliating, and 
humane, we find the Bishop of Cordova. It is by no means an im- 
probable conjecture of Tillemont, that he was»the Spaniard who 
afterwards, in the hour of mental agony and remorse, administered 
lo the Emperor the balm of Christian penitence. 

Hosius was sent lo Egypt, as the imperial Commissioner, lo as- 
suage the animosity of the distracted church. But religious strife, 
in Egypt more particularly, its natural and prolific soil, refused lo 
listen to the admonitions of Christian ^sdom or imperial authority. 
Eusebius compares the fierce conflict of parlies— bishops, with 
bishops, people with people — lo the collision of the Symplegades (2). 

From the mouths of the Nile lo the Cataracts, the divided popula- 
tion tumultuously disputed the nature of the divine unity (3). 

A general council of the heads of the various Christian commu- rounc.i of 
iiities throughout the Homan empire was summoned by the imperial 
mandate, lo establish, on the consentient authority of assembled 
Christendom, the true doctrine on these con'csied points, and^to 
allay for ever this propensity lo hostile disputation. The same pa- comm 
ramounl tribunal was lo settle definitively another subordinate Jiioui 
question, relating to the time of keeping lhe*Easler festival. Many 
of the eastern communities shocked their more scrupulous brethren 
by following the calculations, and observing the same sacred days 
with impious and abhorred Jews •, for the further we advance in 
the Christian history, the estrangement of the Christians from the 
•Tew darkens more and more into absolute antipathy. 

In the month of May on June (the 20lh)(4) in the year 325, d 32 i. 
met the great council of Nice. Not half a century before, the Chris- 
tian bishops had been onjy marked as the objects of the most cruel 
insult and persecution. They had been chosen, on account of their 
eminence in their own communities, as the peculiar victims of the 

• 

(l) *'A S'' U'l-'ep TU)V iKCL)(lO-fTm VOKlI Keti KafJLVj, 

fV 'TTipt T(»v Soyy.ATUV 

fxri fAtcLV 'yvtifA.rw t^i^wovao. Thcodnrot. i. 6 . 

y Xoy i(rfj.(,d 'Trpoa-n xu, <t£ ( 4 ) Oqc o*- llirse dates vests o\ the aulliorut 

w ‘atvoiotc ctTropph^fti Txpo 1 / V svoi , of Sotwlrs, Jm. 26.; the other jf tlie Paschiil 

t-orisl. II. 71. rbioiiicle, i» 282. ComiMic Pagi, P ^04. 

f'Jj ^ It. ( oust. Ml 4. 
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Stem policy of Ihe governiiienl. They had been driven inlo exile, 
set to work in the mines, exposed to every kind of humiliation and 
suffering, from which some had in mercy been released by death. 
They now assembled, under the imperial sanction, a religious se- 
nate from all parts at least of the eastern world, for Italy was re- 
presented only by two presbyters of Rome^ Ilosius appeared for 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The spectacle was altogether new to the 
world. No wide-ruling sovereign would ever have thought of sum- 
moning a conclave of the sacerdotal orders of the different reli- 
gions,; a syiiod of philosophers to debate some grave metaphysical 
or even political question was equally inconsistent with the ordinary 
usages and sentiments of Grecian or Roman society. 

The public estafilishment of post-horses was commanded to af- 
ford every facility, and that gratuitously, for Ihe journey of the as- 
sembling bishops (1). Vehicles or mules were to bo provided, as 
though the assembly were an affair of stale, at the public charge. 
At a later period, when councils became morefrequent, the Heathen 
historian complains, that the public service was impeded, and the 
post-horses harassed and e^tnausled by the incessant journeying to 
and fro of the Christian delegates to their councils. They were 
sumptuously maintained during the sitting at the public charge (2). 
Numbciof Above three hundred bishops were present, presbyters, deacons. 
JmcS. acolyths without number (3), a considerable body of laity : but it 
was the presence of the Emperor himself which gave its chief weight 
^ . and dignity to the assembly. Nothing could so nmeh confirm the 

Christians in the opinion of their altered position, or declare to the 
world at large the growing power of Christianity, as this avowed 
interest taken in their domestic concerns ; or so tend to raise the 
importance attached even to the more remote and speculative doc- 
trines of the new faith, as this unprecedented condescension, so it 
Ku'sl meet- would seem to the Heathen, on the part of the Emperor. The council 
' met, probably, in a spacious basilica (4)i Eusebius describes the 
scene as himself deeply impressed with its solemnity. The assem- 
bly sale in profound silence, while the great officers of stale and 
other dignified persons (there was no armed guard) entered the 
hall, and awaited in proud and trembling exped ition the appearance 
of the Emperor of the world in a Christian council. Constantine at 
length entered ; he was splendidly alliredc*, the eyes of the bishops 
were dazzled by the gold and precious stones upon his raiment. The 
majesty of his person and the modest dignity of his demeanour 

it 

(1) Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 6. Theodorel. i. 7- bius to prove that they did not nifet in the pa- 

(2) Euseb i’u.p. lace, hut in a church; as though ihc aulhoiity 

(3) There was*oric bishop from Persia, one of their jiroceedings iependtd upon their plac' 

from Scythia Eusebius stales the number at of assembly. It wa« probably n basilic. i, or ball 
250 ; that in the text is on the authority ofTheci- of justice, the kind if iiuildiiif; usu.illy in.ule 
floret, .ind of^he numbers said tp have' !>i;:;iief1 over by llic> poverni t for the purposes of 
the. crec'd, Chnsli.m ivoiship, ai I, in {•enc ral, the innd<‘l ol 

4) There IS .1 long note in lb jiiichiu's Kns< - Ihe earliest (.linstian clifice*.. 
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heightened the effect ; the whole assembly rose to do him honour ; 
he advanced to a low golden seat prepared for him, and did not take 
his seat (it is difficult not to suspect Eusebius of highly colouring 
the deference of the Emperor ), till a sign of permission had been 
given by the bishops (1). One of the leading prelates ( probably 
Eusebius the historian ) commenced the proceedings with a short 
address, and a hymn to the Almighty God. Eonslantinc then deli- 
vered an exhor lation to unity in the Latin language, which was in- 
terpreted to the Greek bishops. His admonilicn seems at4frst to have 
produced no great effect. Mutual accusation, defence, and recrimi- 
nation prolonged the debate (2). Constantine seems to have been 
present during the greater part of the sittings, listening with pa- . 
tience, sonening asperities, countenancing those* whose language 
tended to peace and union, and conversing familiarly, in the best 
Greek he could command, with the different prelates. The courtly 
flattery of the council might attribute to Constantine himself what 
was secretly suggested by the Bishop of Cordova. For powerful and 
comprehensive as his mind may have l^en, it is incredible that a 
man so educated, and engaged during the early period of his life 
with military and civil affairs, could have entered, particularly 
being imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language, into these 
discussions on religious metaphysics. 

The council sate for rather more than two months (3). Towards 
the close, Constantine, on the occasion of the commencement of the 
twentieth year of his reign (4), condescended to invite the bishops 
to a sumptuous banquet. All attended, and as they passed through 
the imperial guard, treated with every mark of respect, they coulrf 
not but call to mind the total revolution in their circumstances. 
Eusebius betrays his transport by the acknowledgment that they 
could scarcely believe that it was a reality, not a vision ; to the 
grosser conception of those who had not purified their minds from 
the millennial notions, the*banquet seemed the actual commence- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ. 

The Nicenc creed was the result of the solemn deliberation of the 
assembly. It was conceived with some degree of oriental indefinite- 
ness, harmonised with Grecian subtlety of expression. The vague 
and somewhat imaginative fulness of its original eastern terms was 
not loo severely limited by tlie fine precision of its definitions. One 
fatal word broke the harmony of assent with which it was received 
by the whole council. Christ was declared Homoousios, of the same 


(1) Ou Tponpov it Tovc erto-Kovoi/c 

'TTivtOO-etl. .See also Socrates, i. 8 IiVTheo- 
floret fi. 7,), this lias j;rowri into liis humbly 
‘•skin*» perniissioii In sil flown. 

(2) ( nnsliuitine liuriiecl the libels which the 

bi il)np<: had jirescutcfl each otliei . Maii^ 

of llicse (the ccLlcsuislunl historian iiilimatc'.) 
iioji nut of piivale animosities, .‘^of rales ' 6. 


(3) According to some, two monl'|^ and eleven 
da-ys, to others, two months and siswiys. 

^4^ This seems to reconcile the diffitnlly stalOfl 
bv Ifcinnheii The 20th year of f'/^i.staiuine'.s 
re iirn began the 8tb Oil 4ui'. a.o. 3 15. Kuse 
bins n.sfs the irmrnrafc word f'Thitpfi uTf> . 
Vit Onisl III. 14 
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substance mih the Father (1), and the undeniable, if perhaps ine- 
vitable ambiguity of this single term, involved Christianity in cen- 
turies of hostility. To one parly it implied absolute identity, and 
was therefore only ill-disguised Sabellianism ; lo the other it was 
essential lo the co-equal and co-eval dignity of the three persons in 
the Godhead. To some of the Syrian bishops it implied or counte- 
nanced the material notion of the Deity (2). It was, it is said by one 
ecclesiastical historian, a battle in the night, in which neither party 
could see /he meaning of the other (3). 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops confirmed this creed by 
their signatures five alone still contested the single expression, the 
Homoousion ; Eusebius of Nicomedia, Thcognisof Nice, Theonas 
of Marmarica, Maris of Chalcedon, and Eusebius of Caesarea. Eu- 
sebius of Nicomedia and Theognis were banished. Eusebius of 
Caesarea, after much hesitation, consented to subscribe, bat sent the 
creed into his diocese with a comment, explanatory of the sense in 
which he understood the contested word. Jlis chief care was to 
guard against giving the glightest countenance to the material con- 
ception of the Deity. Two only withstood with uncompromising 
resistance the decree of the council. The solemn anathema of this 
Christian senate was pronounced againsf Arius and his adherents ^ 
they were banished by the civil power, and they were especially 
interdicted from disturbing the peace of Alexandria by their pre- 
sence (4). 

Peace might seem lo be restored ; the important question set at 
rest by the united authority of the Emperor, and a representative 
body which might fairly presume lo deliver the sentiments of the 


(l) Athanasius himself allowed that the bi- 
shu])s who deposed I'aul Samosata, were 
justified in rejecting ihe word Q/UQOutrtCtVt 
because they undcrslund il in a material or cor- 
poreal sense, But lilt; privilege alio wed to those 
who liad died lu orthodox reputatjou de- 
nied to the Arians and seiui-Arians . de hynodis, 
Alhanas. Opfr. i. p. 759. It is impossible lo 
read .soiiii’ jiages ot this treatise without the 
unpica.saiit cuiivietion, that Athanasius was de- 
termined to make out the Anans to be m the 
wrong. 

(2} MxVfi yeip (Ti/veiTdai t«v a.o\0f 
Kcti voe/)fiiv x,ct't daeof^etTOv o-u- 

^tctT»}tov T1 ttaQos This is the 

language of Eusebius. 

J'a ofJLaif Trepi TCi/Tot/, oJe dpa, 
^e\a)v Q &t>0Q finv yiVvv'Tnv JtTJtrctc 
stT^IiTh iripet juil J'uvoLjuhnv att/TlIv JU^'T- 

T n ( T 0 t/ TTATpog AKpUTOV, 
KAt 'Th'; ^Ap AUTou J ufAiou py tAq, *oiti 
KAt -TrpfllTISPS //OVOV tV*, HCti 

itA>^n rroufdv Kiov jtai ^o'Jov. 'low- 
•roo p^to-^v ytvofjivov^ outcdc aoittov 

JiftiJTA 1tA\'CA ii' AUIQU ytvi(r$At tTc/- 

V»i9m. 'vivTA OV JUQViV (^pttKACrtV, fltXAfl? 
}IAJ ypA-^Ai Tt'TOXp/.MHAAlV F UAejStOg TS, 

xxi AptlOf XA/ 0 3‘1/AAg ' AA'ripiOg, 


Atban. Oral. ii. c 24. Compare Mdhlor (.t learn 
ed and strongly orthodox Boinau ^..^thollc writer), 
Albnnasins der Grdsse, b i. p. 195. Mdhler but 
dimly sees the Ciiioslic or Oriental origin of 
this notion, whiih lies ut the bottom of Ariaii- 
isin. 

(3) 'Wiis remarkable sentenre does credit 
to the judgment and nnpailiality ofS^crates. 
Nt/KT0/A5tp^»fitc J' 6 QuJ'bV ATTti^t 'tA yty- 
yojutvA, oi/Te ydp Ah.Knhoug t^ativovTO 

VDoyvTtc, dp* wv 

t/TTcXaf/tiCavov ot f/'ev yAp i-oo opucootriou 

Tltv gJC^AIVOVTgf TJIV 'S.AQB'Kt^ 'tOU KAt 

Movravou iTo^etv iia-y^yitarBAi duinv roug 
TTpo^iT i'j(OfJi\oug ivo/ut^ov" xu't S' ia 'toP- 
TO fiAAo-pnpjLOitg gjtetxot/v, tig otvctifo WTic 

TMV UTTUp^iy TOW wlow TOW ©tOW 01 Je 
TTAKID Tto ijUlOOVa-ioD Tf 05 -Jt£l|U 6 VOI TTOXW- 

figifltv itffdyity Towf STefowf vo^i^ovt*;, 
a»c '£xxmvio-^ov BterAyov'TAg fietrovTo. 
C. 23 

(4) In one passage in the De .^ynodis, Athana- 
sius aei used not only the A nan but the semi- 
Ariou parly, Eusebius as well as Arms, of some- 
thing like Socimanism, 

'llf fCTTiv wiof opuioiog TrATpij dxhA 
cTia thV AV/xponyiAv S'oyfAAfrm ka) Ttig 
S'iS'A<7KA>AAg, (p. 766. Athan. Oper i ) 
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whole Christian world. But the Al lans were condemned, not con- 
vinced •, discomfited, not subdued (1). Rather more than two years 
elapsed, eventful in the private life of Constantine, but tranquil in 
the history of the Christian church. The imperial assessor in the 
Christian council had appeared in the West under a different cha- 
racter, as the murderer of his son and of his wife. He returned to 
the East, determined no more to visit the imperial city, where, 
instead of the humble deference with which all parlies courted his 
approbation, he had been unable to close his ears against the auda- 
cious and biller pasquinade which arraigned his cruelty to his own 
family. His return to the East, instead of overawing the contending 
faclions into that unity, which he declared to be the dearest wish of 
his heart, by his own sudden change of conduct, #vas the signal for 
the revival of the fiercest contentions. The Christian community was ci.o,igr in 
now to pay a heavy penally for the pride and triumph with which 
Ihey had hailed the interference of the Emperor in their religious 
(lueslions. The imperial decisions had been admitted by the domi- 
nant parly, when on their own side, to add weight to the decree of 
the council ; at least they had applauded®thc sentence of banishment 
l)ronounocd by the civil power against their antagonists *, that au- 
thority now assumed a different tone, and was almost warranted, by 
their own admission, in expecting the same prompt obedience. The 
power which had exiled, might restore the heretic to his place and 
slalion. Court influence, however obtained through court intrigue, 
or from the caprice of the ruling sovereign, by this fatal, perhaps 
inevitable step, became the arbiter of the most vital questions of 
Christian faith and discipline ; and thus the first precedent of a tern- 320 . 
poral punishment for an ecclesiastical offence was a dark prognostic, 
and an example, of the difilcullies which would arise during the 
whole history of Christianity, when the communities, so distinctly 
two when they were scpaiale and adverse, became one by the 
identification of the church and the stale. The restoration of a 
banished man to the privileges of a citizen by the civil power, 
seemed lo command his restoration to religious privileges by the 
ecclesiastical authority (2). 

The Arian parly gradually grew into favour. A presbyter of Arian 
sentiments had obtained complete command over the mind of Con- 
slanlia, the sister of Constantine. On her dying bed she entreated 
him lo reconsider the justice of the sentence against that innocent, 
as she declared, and misrepresented man. Arius could not believe 
the sudden reverse of fortune; and jiot till he received a pressing 
letter from Constantine himself, did he venture lo leave his place of 
exile. A person of still greater importance was at the s^me lime 

(l)Tlif willing!, of Alins and Ins roUowcis works was made a capita] offence I ^v.. H, Lib i 
were condeinnorJ lo be burned If we are to be- c. 21. t 

lieve Sn/.oinen (wincli, I coiiless, llial I am dis~ (2) Sotr i.',25i 26. Sor., ii. 27> 

Jiielincd h) do\ ihc conctnfincnt of such heretical 
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Eusebius reiostated in the imperial favour. Among the adherents of the Ariaii 
mS perhaps the most important was Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomo- 
dia. A dangerous suspicion that he had been too closely connecl('(l 
with the interests of Licinius during the recent struggle for empire, 
had alienated the mind of Constantine, and deprived Eusebius of 
that respectful attention which he might have commanded by his 
A. D. 327. station, ability, and experience. With Theognis, Bishop of Nice, his 
faithful adherent in opinion and in fortune, he had been sent into 
exile ; it is Remarkable that the prelates of these two sees, the most 
important in that part of Asia, should have concurred in these views. 
The exiled prelates, in their petition for reinstatement in their dio- 
ceses, declared (and, notwithstanding the charge of falsehood which 
their opponents <to the present day do not scruple to make, would 
they have ventured in a public document addressed to Constantine 
to misstate a fact so notorious?) they solemnly protested that they 
had not refused their signatures to the Nicene creed, but only to the 
anathema pronounced against Arius and his followers. “Their 
obstinacy arose not from want of faith, but from excess of charily.’’ 
They returned in triumpli Ito their dioceses, and ejected the bishops 
who had been appointed in their place. No resistance appears to 
have been made. But the Arians were not content with their peace- 
able re-establishment in their former station. However they might 
attempt to harmonise their doctrines with the belief of their adver- 
saries, by their vindictive aggression on the opposite party, they 
belied their pretensions to moderation and the love of peace. Euse- 
bius, whom Constantine had before publicly denounced in no 
measured terms, grew rapidly into favour. The complete dominion, 
which from this lime he appears to have exercised over the mind 
of Constantine, conjTirms the natural suspicion that the opinions of 
the Emperor were by no means formed by his own independent 
judgment, but entirely governed by the Christian teacher who might 
obtain his favour. Eusebius seems to ha^e succeeded to the influence 
exercised with so much wisdom and temper by Hosius of Cordova. 
He became Bishop of Constantinople, and was the companion of 
Constantine in his visits to Jerusalem (1) •, and the high estimation 
in which the Emperor held Eusebius of Ca3sarea, according to the 
statements made, and the documents oslenlaliously preserved by 
that writer in his ecclesiastical history, xould notbut contribute to 
the growing ascendancy of Arianism. They were in possession of 
some of the most important dioceses in Asia ; they were ambitious 
of establishing their supremacy inAnlioch. 

A. u. 328. The suspicious brevity with which Eusebius glides over the early 
ale inlf part of t<is transaction, which his personal vanity could not allow 
confirms the statement of their adversaries, as to the 


( 1 ' Thfoclorcl, I. 2. 
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unjuslifinblc means employed by the Arians to attain this object. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis passed through Antioch on 
Ihcir way to Jerusalem. On their return, they summoned Eusta- 
thius, the Bishop of Antioch, whose character had hitherto been 
blameless, to answer before a hastily assembled council of bishops, 
on two distinct charges of immorality and heresy. The unseemly 
practice of bringing forward women of disreputable character to 
charge men of high station in the church with incontinency, for- 
merly employed by the Heathens to calumniate the Christians, was 
now adopted by the reckless hostility of Ghiislian faction. The ac- 
cusation of a prostitute against Eustathius, of having been the father 
of her child, is said afterwards to have been completely disproved. 

The heresy with which Eustathius was charged, was that of Sabel- 
lianisrn, the usual imputation of (he Arians against the Trinitarians 
of the opposite creed. Two Arian bishops iaaving occupied the see 
of Antioch, but, for a very short time, an allcmpl was made to re* 
move Eusebius of Cflcsarea to that diocese, no doubt by the high 
reputation of his talents, to overawe or jo conciliate the Eustathian 
party. Eusebius, with the flattering approbation of the Emperor, 
declined the dangerous post. Eustathius was deposed, and banished, 
hy the imperial edict, to Thrace ^ but the attachment, at least of a 
large part, of the Christian population of Antioch refused to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the tribunal, or the justice of the sentence. 

The city was divided into two fierce and hostile factions— they were ^ 
on the verge of civil war — and Antioch, where the Christians had 
first formed themselves into a separate community, but for the vi- 
gorous interference of the civil power, and Ihe timely appearance 
of an imperial commissioner, might have witnessed the first blood 
shed, at least in Ihc East, in a Christian quarrtl. 

It is impossible to calculate how far the authority and influence 
of the Syrian bishops, with the avowed countenance of the Empe- 
ror (for Constanlius, the sdh of Constantine, was an adherent of the 
Arian opinions), might have subdued the zeal of the orthodox parly. 

It is possible that, but for the rise of one inflexible and indomitable 
antagonist, the question might either have sunk to rest, or the Chris- 
tian world acquiesced, at least the East, in a vague and mitigated 
Arianisin. 

Athanasius had been raiSed by the discernment of Alexander to Atimna- 
a station of confidence and dignity. He had filled the office of secre- 
lary to the Alexandrian prelate. In the Council of Nice he had 
borne a distinguished part, and his s^tal and taients designated him 
at once as the head of the Trinitarian party. On the deatlj of Alex- 
ander, the universal voice of the predominant anli-Ariansf.ipmanded 
ihc elevation of Athanasius. In vain he attempted to conc3al liim- 
f^elf, and to escape the dangerous honour. At thirty years of age, 
Attianasius was placed on the episcopal throne of llic see, which 
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ranked wilh Anliocli, and afterwards with Constantinople, as (he 
most important spiritual charge in the East(l). 

The imperial mandate was issued to receive Ariusand his follow- 
ers within the pale of the Christian communion (2). ButConslan 
line found, to his astonishment, that an imperial edict, which would 
have been obeyed in trembling submission from one end of the 
Roman empire to the ^dher, even it it had enacted a complete poli- 
tical revolution, or endangered the property and privileges of thou- 
sands, was kx-ceived with deliberate and steady disregard by a single 
Christian bishop. During two reigns, Athanasius contested the au- 
thority of the Emperor, lie endured persecution, calumny, exile •, 
his life was frequently endangered in defence of one single tenet, 
and that, it may be permitted to say, the most purely intellectual, 
and apparently the most remote from the ordinary passions of man : 
he confronted martyrdom, not for the broad and palpable distinc- 
tion between Christianity and IJealhenisrn, but for fine and subtle 
expressions of the Christian creed (.3). He began and continued the 
contest not for the lolerat'on, but for the supremacy of his own 
opinions. 

Neither parly, in truth, could now yield without the humiliating 
acknowledgment that all their contest had been on unimportant 
and unessential points. The passions and the interests, as well as 
the conscience, were commillcd in the slrite. The severe and un- 
compromising temper of Athanasius, no doubt, gave some advan- 
tage to his jealous and watchful antagonists. Criminal charges 
began to multiply against a prelate who was Ihus fallen in the im- 
perial favour (4). They were assiduously instilled into the ears of 
Constantine^ yet the extreme frivolousness of some of these accu- 
sations, and the triumphant refutation of the more malerial charges, 
before a tribunal of his enemies, establish, undeniably, the unble- 
mished virtue of Athanasius (5). He was charged wilh taxing the 
city to provide linen vestments for the clergy •, and wilh treasonable 
correspondence wilh an enemy of the Emperor. Upon this accu- 


(1; The Arions assertocl this election to hare 
been carried by llie irregular violence of a few 
bishops, contrary to the declared suffrages of 
the inajinity. 

Aihunns. Apol. contra Ar. Soz. li. 22. 

(3; 1 .nil not persuaded, either liy the power- 
ful eloquence of Athanasius himself, or by bis 
able modern apologist, Mdhlcr, that the npitiioiis, 
at least of iKc .Syrian semi-Arians, were so utter- 
ly irrecoiifih'iible with the orthodoxy of .Athana- 
sius, or likely to produce .such fatal consequenfccs 
to the general .system of Christiaiiil y as are ex- 
torted from lliyn by the keen theological preci- 
sion of Alhannius. 

(4) TlieodoJ't mentions one of these customary 
charges of li^Rntiousness, m which u woman of 
bad character accused Alhunusivs of violating 
her cha.stity. Athanasius was silent, whilst one 
of his friends, wilh assumed indignation de- 
manded, " Do yon accuse me of this crime?'* 


“ Yes,” replied the woman, supposing him to he 
Athanasius, of whom she w.is igiioraiil, *' pm 
were the violator of my chastity.” L. i.c. 30. 

(5) It IS remarkable how little stress is laid 
on the persecutions winch Athanasius is accused 
of having earned on through the civil anihnrily. 
Accusalus pra'lere .1 est de iiijurns, vioienlia. 
ca'de, a1quf> ijisa episcoporuiii iijternecione. 
Quique cliam diehus siieratissimis pavSeha- lyraii- 
ii’co more Stcvieiis, Ducihus iitque Comilihus 
junclus . (]uique propter ip.sam aliqnns in enslo 
did recludeh.iiil, aliqiios vero verberibu.s llagel- 
livsquc vexebant, ca'teros disersis lormeiilis ad 
cominunioiiem ejiis sucnlegam Juligeh.Tiit. These 
ciiarges neither .seem to have been pressed nor 
refuted, as half so important us the act ol sacri- 
lege. hee the protest of the Arian bishops at 
Sardica, in Hilani Oper. Hist. Fragm. iii. c 6. 
8ce also the accusations of violence on big return 
to Alexandria. Ibid. 8. 
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?alion he was summoned to Nicomedia, and acquitted by (he Em- 
peror himself. He was charged, as having authorised the profa- 
nation of the holy vessels, and the sacred books, in a church in the 
Mareolis, a part of his diocese. A certain Ischyras had assumed the 
otTice of presbyter, without ordination. Macarius, who was sent 
by Athanasius to prohibit his officiating in his usurped dignity, was 
accused by Ischyras of overthrowing the altEy*, breaking the cup, 
and burning the Scriptures. It is not impossible that the indiscreet 
zeal of an inferior may have thought it right to desjj^y sacred 
vessels thus profaned by unhallowed hands. But from Athanasius 
himself the charge recoiled without the least injury. But a darker 
charge remained behind, comprehending two crimes, probably in 
those days looked upon with equal abhorrence — magic and mur- 
der. The enemies of Athanasius produced a human hand said to be 
that of Arsciiius, a bishop attached to the Melelian heresy, who had 
disappeared from Egypt, in a suspicious manner. The hand of the 
murdered bishop had been kept by Athanasius lor unhallowed pur- 
poses of witchcraft. In vain the emissaries of Athanasius sought 
for Arsenius in Egypt, though he was iftiown to be concealed in 
that country ^ but the superior and one of the monks of a monas- 
tery were seized, and compelled to confess that he was still living, 
and had lain hid in their sanctuary. Yet the charge was not aban- 
doned : it impended for more than two years over the head of Atha- 
nasius. A council, chieQy formed of the enemies of Athanasius, 
was summoned at Tyre. ^Il was intimated to the Alexandrian pre- > 
late, that, if he refused to appear before the tribunal, he would be 
brought by force. Athanasius stood before the tribunal. He was «yno(iof 
arraigned on this charge •, the hand was produced. To the astonish- 
ment of the court, Athanasius calmly demanded whether those* pre- 
sent were acquainted with the person of Arsenius? He had been 
well known to many. A man was suddenly brought into the court, 
with his whole person folded in his mantle. Athanasius uncovered 
Ihc head of the witness. He was at once recognised as the murdered 
Arsenius. Still the severed hand lav before Ihem^ and the adver- 
saries of Athanasius expected to convict him of having mutilated 
Ihe victim of his Jealousy. Athanasius lifted up the mantle on one 
side; and showed the right hand; he lifted up the other, and showed 
the left. In a calm lone of sarcasm he observed, that the Creator 
had bestowed two hands on man ; it was for his enemies to explain 
how Arsenius had possessed a third (1), A fortunate accident had 
brouglU Arsenius to Tyre ; he had bqpn discovered by the friends 
of Athanasius. Though he denied his name, he was known by the 
bishop of Tyre; and this dramatic scene had been arranged as the 
most elective means of exposing the malice of the prelalVs ene- 
mies. His discomfited accusers fled in the confusion. 


(J) Therxlorrt, i, 30 
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The implacable enemies of Athanasius were constrained to fall 
back upon the other exploded charge, the profanation of the sacred 
vessels by Macarius. A commission of inquiry had been issued, 
who conducted themselves, according to the statement of the friends 
of Athanasius, with the utmost violence and partiality. On their 
report, the bishop of the important city of Alexandria was deposed 
from his dignity. B^t Athanasius bowed not beneath the storm. 
He appears to have been a master in what may be called, without 
disrespecm-heatrical effect. As the Emperor rode through the city 
of Constantinople, he was arrested by the sudden appearance of a 
train of ecclesiastics, in the midst of which was Athanasius. The 
offended Emperor, with a look of silent contempt, urged his horse 
onward. “ Godv” said the prelate, with a loud voice, shall judge 
between thee and me, since you thus espouse the cause of my ca- 
lumniators. I demand only that my enemies be summoned and my 
cause heard in the imperial presence.” The Emperor admitted the 
justice of his petition^ the accusers of Athanasius were commanded 
to appear in Constantinople. Six of them, including the two Eu- 
sebii, obeyed the mandate. But a new charge, on a subject skil- 
fully chosen to awaken the jealousy of the Emperor, counlernclcd 
the influence which might have been obtained by the eloquence or 
the guiltlessness of Athanasius. It is remarkable, that an accusation 
of a very similar nature should have caused the capital punish ment 
of the most distinguished among the Heathen philosophic parly, and 
Ihe exile of the most eminent Christian j)relale. Constantinople 
entirely depended for the supply of corn upon foreign importation. 
,One half of Africa, including Egypt, was assigned to the main- 
tenance of the new capital, while the Western division alone re- 
mained for Rome, At some period during the later years of Con- 
slanline, the adverse winds detained the Alexandrian fleet, and 
famine began to afflict the inhabitants of the city. The populace 
was in tumuli; the government looked anxiously for means to allay 
the dangerous ferment. The Christian parly had seen with jealousy 
and alarm the influence which a Heathen philosoplicr, named So- 
paler, had obtained over the mind of Constantine (1). Sopalcr was 
a native of Apamea, the scholar of lamblichus. The Emperor took 
great delight in his society, and was thus in danger of being per- 
verted, if not to Heathenism, to that h’gh Platonic indiffcrenlism, 
which would leave the two religions on terms of perfect equality, 
He was seen sealed on public occasions by the Emperor’s side, and 

(l)Zosia«is, n 40 ; Sozom, 1—5.: Eunap. in icctBi^oov TO^roV o x-A* AKOuaAi xati iJ'eTy 
iEdes, p. 2lTr‘25 , t‘dit. Boissonade. Suidai, voc. a;rio-T0V’ oi eTe ^ApASuyAff'revov'rtc (</<#• 
11 >vo arelo believe Eunaimis, the Cfirislian^. a remarkable admission of their in 
Christians reasonably lake alarm al the p^y^u/utvoi Tffl eSova TTfoc Ctf- 

inlmiaoy of Constantine >vilIj.Sopater : o fXiV ^ , eiAOiro(5«iv 

MAO-iKtl/C 6AXWKt$ ^6 VTT AVTU KAt 

<r>)«o(riA (ryveiTpov n’c tov cTf^iov ' ^ 
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boasted, it was said^ that the dissolution of Heathenism would be 
arrested by his authority. During the famine the Emperor entered 
the theatre ; instead of the usual acclamations, he was received with 
a dull and melancholy silence. The enemies of Sopater seized the 
opportunity of accusing the philosopher of magic : his unlawful 
arts had bound the winds in the adverse quarter. If the Emperor 
did not, the populace would readily, believe him to be the cause 
of all their calamities. He was sacrificed to the popularity of the 
Emperor^ the order for his decapitation was hastilj^sued, and 
promptly executed. 

In the same spirit which caused the death of the Heathen phi- 
losopher, Athanasius was accused of threatening to force the 
Emperor to his own measures, by stopping the^supplies of corn 
from the port of Alexandria. Constantine listened with jealous 
credulity to the charge. The danger of leaving the power of 
starving the capital in the hands of one who might ilcome hostile 
to the government, touched the pride of the Emperor in the 
lenderest point. Athanasius was banis^ied to the remote city of February. 
Treves. Bam^h- 

ineiit of 

But neither the exile of Athanasius, nor the unqualified — his ene- Alhand- 
mies of course asserted insincere or hypocritical— acceptance of the Treves'' 
Nicene creed by Arius himself, allayed the differences. His pre- 
sence in Alexandria had been the cause of new dissensions. He was Arms m 
recalled to Conslastinople, where a council had been held, in which 
the Arian parly maintained and abused their predominance. But 
Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, still firmly resisted the 
reception of Arius into the orthodox communion. Affairs were has- 
tening to a crisis. The Arians, with the authority of the Emperor 
on their side, threatened to force their way ink) the church, and to 
compel the admission of their champion. The Calholics, the weaker 
parly, had recourse to prayer ; the Arians already raised the voice 
of triumph. While AlexailBer was prostrate at the altar, Arius was 
borne through the wondering city in a kind of ovation, surrounded 
by his friends, and welcomed with loud acclamations by his own 
parly. As he passed the porphyry column, he was forced to re- 
tire into a house to relieve his natural wants. His return was Death of 
anxiously expected, but in vain ^ he was found dead, as his antago- 
nists declared, his bowels liad burst out, and relieved the church 
from the presence of the obstinate heretic. We cannot wonder that, 
at such a period of excitement, the Calholics, in that well-timed in- 
cident, recognised a direct providenlftil interference in their favour. 

It was ascribed to the prevailing prayers of Alexander and his clergy. 

Under the specious pretext of a thanksgiving for the deliverance of 
the church from the imminent peril of cxlernaj violence, the Bishop 
prepared a solemn service. Athanasius, in a public epistle, alludes 
to the fate of Judas, which had befallen the traitor to the coequal 

II. (5 
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dignity of the Son. His hollow charity ill disguises his secret 
triumph (1). 

Whatever effect the death of Arius might produce upon the 
mind of Constantine, it caused no mitigation in his unfavourable 
opinion of Athanasius. He contemptuously rejected the petitions 
which were sent from Alexandria to solicit his reinstatement *, he 
refused to recall that^ proud, turbulent, obstinate, and intract- 
able '' prelate. It was not till his death bed, that his consent was 
hardly extacled for this act of mercy, or rather of justice, 
ptismof The Baptism of Constantine on his death bed is one of those 
questions which has involved ecclesiastical historians in inextricable 
embarrassment. The fact is indisputable, it rests on the united 
authority of the Greek and Latin writers. Though he had so openly 
espoused the cause of Christianity, though he had involved himself 
so deeply in the interests of the Christian community, attended on 
their worshif^ presided, or at least sanctioned their councils with 
his presence, and had been constantly surrounded by the Christian 
clergy, the Emperor had still deferred till the very close of hi? life, 
his formal reception into the Christian church, the ablution of his 
sins, the admission to the privileges and hopes of the Christian, by 
that indispensable rite of Baptism (2). There seems but one plain 
solution of this difficulty. The Emperor constantly maintained a 
kind of superiority over the Christian part of his subjects. It was 
still rather the lolly and impartial condescension of a protector. 

' than the spiritual equality of the proselyte, lie still asserted, and in 
many cases exercised, the privilege of that high indifferenlisrn, 
•which ruled his conduct by bis own will or judgment, rather than 
by the precepts of a severe and definite religion. He was reluctant, 
though generally convinced of the truth, and disposed to recognise 
the superiority of the Christian religion, to commit himself by the 
irrevocable act of initiation. He may have been still more unwilling 
to sever himself entirely from the Heathen majority of his subjects, 
lest by such a step, in some sudden yet always possible crisis, he 
might shake their allegiance. In short he would not surrender any 
part of his dignity, as Emperor of the world 5 especially as he might 
suppose that, even if necessary to Isis salvation as a Christian, he 
could command at any time the advantages of baptism. On the other 


(1) Il was a standing argument of Alliana- 
sitts, that the death of Arius was a sufficient 
refutation of his heresy. 

hi; 7 it/) TSXe/fltv Ktirecyvoeo-iY rn; cti- 
piffioi; Ttov ‘Aftidvav, eit/rd^jcits n 
Tou S’fltVfltTOD Aptiou ytvojuhn Trapei 
iLvpiw Kpltri;. Dcd. lipisl. od Monachos. 
3. Op. V, if 344. 

(2) Mosneini's ohscrvaliniis on the Christianity 
of Constantino aie characterised hy his usual 
good sense and jndgmciil. De Rebus Cbiist. ante 
Const. Magnum, p. 965 I extract only a few 
srulences. Erat pr imis post victuui Maxentium 


annis in aiiiino ejus cum oinnis rcliginins, luin 
eiinstiana* impiiinis, jiaruin .snua et propins 
Gnecorum el Boinnnorum opinione remolanotio. 
Nescins ciiim salulis et heueficiorum aOhristn 
huinano generi parlorum, Chnstnni Deuni 
putahul, (|iii cullornm suorein fuleni et diligru- 
liam feiicitntc hujus vita*, rehusrjuc seeuiiit>>. 
coniparare, Losics vero ct conleniptoics inn\ 
perms, malisqucomnis generis alficeie polmi.*** 
il.i sciisim de vera religionis Christian.c indole** 
edoetus stullitiom et uefonnitatem antiquarmn 
.superstitionum clariiis pcr.spiciebat, rt C.hristn 
uni sincere iioineii dahat p 977.978. 
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hand, the Christians, then far more pliant than when their undis- a. ii. sst. 
puted authority ruled the minds of monarchs with absolute sway, 
hardly emerged from persecution, struggling for a still contested su- 
premacy, divided among themselves, and each section courting the 
favour of the Emperor, were glad to obtain an imperial convert on 
his own terms. In constant hope that the emperor himself would tajee 
this decisive step, they were too prudent of loo cautious to urge 
it with imperious or unnecessary vehemence. He was not so en- 
tirely their own, but that he might still be estrangedijy indiscre- 
tion or intemperance ^ he would gradually become more enlight- 
ened, and they were content to wait in humble patience till that 
Providence who had raised up this powerful prolegtor, should ren- 
der him fully, and exclusively, and openly, their own. 

If it be difficult to determine the extent to which Constantine r. . 

to 

proceeded in the establishment of Christianity, it is e^jen more per- which Pu- 
])lexing to estimate how far he exerted the imperial authority in 
i he abolition of Paganism. Conflicting evidence encounters us at 
every point. Eusebius, in three distinct^ passages in his “ Life of 
Constantine,” asserts that he prohibited sacrifice (1) ; that he issued 
two laws to prohibit, both in the city and in the country, the pol- 
lutions of the old idolatry, the setting up of statues, divinations, and 
other unlawful practices-, and to command the total abolition of sa- 
crifice (2) that throughout the Roman empire, the “ doors of idol- 
atry ” were closed to the people and to the army, and every kind • 
of sacrifice was prohibited (3). Theodorel asserts (4) that Constan- 
tine prohibited sacrifice, and, though he did not destroy, shut up. 
all the temples. In a passage of his Panegyric (5), Eusebius asserts, 
that he sent two officers into every part of the empire, who forced 
the priests to surrender up the statues of their gfods, which, having 
been despoiled of their ornaments, were melted or destroyed. Thcs(^ 
strong assertions of Eusebius are, to a certain extent, confirmed by 
expressions in the laws of fiis successors, especially one of Con- 
st, ans, which appeals to an edict of his father Constantine, which 
prohibited sacrifice (6). 

On the other hand, Eusebius himself inserts, and ascribes to a 
dale posterior to some of these laws, documents, which he professes 


(t) 0UHV 'iTTfiipHTP, ii 44. 

(2) ^uo Ketrai to otpTO stt^ttovto 

vo^or 0 jULiv I'lfym Tot c xatTat 

KXi TO 7rcL\AlO\ O-l/VTCXOW- 

/AgvJJc t*<ra^o\tf.Tfi'*fc, fi0C /UMTS 
^oatvojv TetmlffBeLt tox^av, /mht* juav- 
Tgifltic xflii TfltK axXfltic vtpjepyUic i'Vt- 
,/U«T6 /Uiiv ^vttv xctfioxoi; fAVtS'tVA, 

•1. 45. 

(3) Ketdoxoi), to7c i/Wo tm ‘P op^aiaiv 

‘J'MjUOIC TI icut 0-TpatT»aiT»XO#C> 
7rn>^Ai et^ixXsiovTO « j/'aiXOXaTp/etc, 


Te Tfo^TOc flt.7r»»^0ffii/*T0 wac. iv. 
S'ltKoiKVi'to /m'iv S-t/eJV siJ'mXou. ibid. 2.5 
inaj mean llip magistracy, tbc public 

crren^fknial. 

(4) Theodorel, VI. 21. Compare Sozomeii, in 
17.; Orosius, vii. 28. 
rs) He l.audib. Constant, i. 8. ; 

(6) Cesset superstitio, sacrificiorui.K abolealur 
insaiiia. Mara quicunque contra legem ilivi Prin^ 
upis, parentis no^tri, et banc nostra; mansuefu- 
dinisjussioncin ansus fuerit saerificia celcbrare, 
competens in euui vindieta, ct procsens sentenua 
exserutur. Cod T.ieodos. xvi. lO. 2, 4>ee like- 
wise the note of Godefroy, 
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to hare seen in Constantine's own hand, proclaiming the most im- 
partial toleration to the Pagans, and deprecating compulsion in reli- 
gious matters. “ Let all enjoy the same peace ; let no one disturb 
another in his religious worship ■, let each act as he thinks fit ; let 
those who withhold their obedience from Thee (it is an address to 
the Deity), have their temples of falsehood if they think right (1).” 
He exhorts to mutual charity, and declares, “ It is a very different 
thing willingly to submit to trials for the sake of immortal life, and 
to force oHmrs by penalties to embrace one faith (2).” These gene- 
rous sentiments, if Constantine was issuing edicts to close the tem- 
ples, and prohibiting the sacred rites of his Pagan subjects, had 
been the grossest hypocrisy. The laws against the soothsayers 
spoke, as was before shown, the same tolerant language with regard 
to the public ceremony of the religion (.3). Can the victory over Li- 
cinius so entirely have changed the policy of Constantine, as to in- 
duce him to prohibit altogether, riles which but a few years before 
he had sanctioned by his authority ? 

The Pagan writers, viho are not scrupulous in their charges 
against the memory of Constantine, and dwell with bitter resent- 
ment on all his overt acts of hostility to the ancient religion, do not 
accuse him of these direct encroachments on Paganism. Neither 
.lulian nor Zosimus lay this to his charge. Libanius distinctly asserts 
that the temples were left open and undisturbed during his reign, 
and that Paganism remained unchanged (4). 

All historical records strongly confirm the opinion, that Paganism 
was openly professed ; its temples restored (5) ; its riles celebrated ; 
neither was its priesthood degraded from their immunities, nor the 
estates belonging to the temples generally alienated 5 in short, that 
it was the public religion of a great part of the empire; and still 
confronted Christianity, if not on equal terms, still with pertinacious 
resistance, down to the reign of Theodosius, and even that of his 
sons. Constantine himself, though he neither offered sacrifices, nor 
consulted the Sibylline books, nor would go up to the temple of the 
Capitolinc Jupiter witli the senate and the people, performed, ne- 


( 1 ) 'O/uoicLv toTc cJotttf-iv oj 

v«/ut»voi Xetf/,CetviTU<retv tlfti- 

VMC Tf Kett fltWoXfltDcriT * *M»ld'f/c 

TOV iT€fOV Wflt/5fV0;t^«ITa* tKtta-fTOi OTTip 
« ygoi'XiTflti towto kcl'i ^pcL^rrtTU)* * 

Oi <r ien/rovs i^sXitovTif, 

Vit. Const, il. 26 

^(2) Axxo So-Ti, TCV oirtp aBetL^eLaien 
fltfixov tKOv<riui tvetvettptttrBAt, <>XXo 'ro 

//fTo. fri^Bcpictz c^dcvai‘)/xdt^eiv. c. 60 . 

(3) Qui vero id vobis evistimativ rondurrrp, 
Hnile aras publicas ntquc t^clubru et consuetn- 
diiiis veslra' celebratt* solemnio ; iicc eniiii pro- 
liibeintis picPtonlA’ iisorpaliouis oflitia libeia 
iute traciaii Cod Tbeodus. jwvi 10. 


(4) T»c xttjflt voyuov cTi ^tpu'fTiietc 
tKiViio’tv ouJ'i ev. Pro Templis, vol. ii. p, 162 

Libanus adds that Constanlius, on a oprlain 
cban{,'e of rirrumslancrs, first prohibited sncii- 
fice. C.oinpare also Oral. 26. Julian Orat. vii 
p 424. 

(5) Sec in Gruter, p. 100 n. 6 .> the inscription 
on the reslorotinn of the Temple of Concord, 
during the raiisulship of Paulinus (A. C. 33 i, 
333.), by the authority of tlic pra^fect of the 
city, and S P. Q. R. Altars were erected to other 
Pagan gods. Compare Reugnot, i. 1 O 6 . 

M. Beugnut in Ins Destruction du Puganisinu 
eii Occident, has collected with great industry 
the proofs of this fact, from instriplious, medals, 
and other of ihv more ininiitu contamporar> me- 
inoiials. 
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verlheless, some of the functions, at least did not disdain the appel- 
lation, of Supreme Pontiff (1). 

Perhaps we may safely adopt the following conclusions. There 
were two kinds of sacrifices abolished by Constantine. I. The pri- 
vate sacrifices, connected with unlawful acts of theurgy and of ma- 
gic ^ those midnight offerings to the powers of darkness, which, in 
themselves, were illegal, and led to scenes of vmhallowed licence (2). 

II. Those which might be considered the stale sacrifices offered by 
the Emperor himself, or by his representatives in his^me, either 
in the cities oi in the army. Though Constantine advanced many 
Christians to offices of trust, and no doubt many who were ambitious 
Of such offices conformed to the religion of the Emperor, probably 
most of the high dignities of llie stale were held by tagans. An edict 
might •be required to induce them to depart from the cu&tomary 
usage of sacrifice, which with liie Christian officers would quietly 
fall into desuetude (3). Put still, the sacrifices made by the priest- 
hood, at the expense of the sacerdotal establishments, and out of 
their own estates — though in some instanqps these estates were seized 
by Constantine, and the sacerdotal colleges reduced to poverty — 
and the public sacrifices, offered by the piety of distinguished indi- 
viduals, would be made as usual. In the capital there can be little 
doubt that sacrifices were offered, in the name of the senate and 
people of Rome, till a much later period. 

Christianity may now be said to have ascended the imperial Legau. 
throne : with the single exception of Julian, from this period the 
monarchs of the Roman empire professed the religion of the Gos- chnsti. 
pel. This important crisis in the history of Christianity almost forci-» 
bly arrests the attention to contemplate the chinge wrought in 
Christianity by its advancement into a dominant power in the states 
and the change in the condition of mankind up to this period, at- 
tributable to the direct authority or indirect intluencc of the new re- 
ligion. Ry ceasing to exisPas a separate community, and by ad- Effensoi 
vancing Us pretensions to influence the general government of 
mankind, Christianity, to a certain extent, lorfeited its indepen- 
dence. It could not but submit to these laws, framed, as it might 
seem, with its own concurrent voice. It was no longer a republic, 
governed exclusively — as far at least as its religious concerns — by its 
own internal polity. The ^terference of the civil power in some 

(1) There IS a im dal extant of ronstanlme as consut tuclo , templorum soleninia ,consuetuduii^ 

bujireme Pontiff gentilitid. suleiniiiUs The laws of the lati i ein- 

(2) Set tht laws lelating to diviiintioii, abovi, peatrs miploy very different terms Erroi , dt 

p 30 ineiitij , tiroi vdeium , profaiius ritus, satrile 

M Id Uastic and M Bcugnot would (onsider gius ritus, iielaiius ntus, supeislitm Pa^dtu 
the leiiU!, T-i (JLUiTdLfA uS'a} OXitTptetf, damnabiliv, diiiiiidta, deteirian, ni.pi i , fuinvlc 
in the rescript off msl uit lu , and the » insaii .1 iirores. stolidiis P.i^'duoruii (i 

sii]icr$liliu ' ot tile law of f oiislaiis, to lefer ex t v p 25) Ih 4igiu)l,loin i 

v-litsivily to these iiucturiial iiid foib.dd(ri sacii P 80 ^ 

fices W1 Be ugDOl has observed, ihjtt (. oiiMduliiit (d) Ihe piohibitioii to the cTw^oi aiul 

always uses respectful and eunitious languagi rtUTiKOs (sie (juotalioti nhovf fioin I uiilnn ; 

< HIM erning Paganism Vetus nhservantia, vetuv lefei, 1 mnteive lotlithi 
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ol ils most private affairs, the promulgation of its canons, and even 
In some cases the election of its bishops by the slate, was the price 
which it must inevitably pay for its association with the ruling 
power. The natural satisfaction, the more fhan pardonable triumph, 
in seeing the Emperor of the world a suppliant with themselves at 
the fool of the cross, would blind the Chiislian world, in general, to 
these consequences of, their more exalted position. The more ardent 
and unworldly would fondly suppose that a Christian emperor would 
always be ^^tuated by Christian motives ; and the imperial autho- 
rity, instead of making aggressions on Chrislian independence, 
would rather bow in humble submission to its acknowledged domi- 
nion. His main object would be, to deveJope the energies of the 
new religion in \he amplest freedom, and allow Ihero free scope in 
the subjugation of the world. 

Is vow^r. Emperor as little anticipated that he was introducing as an 
antagonist power, an inextinguishable principle of liberty into the 
administration of human affairs. This liberty was based on deeper 
foundations than the herejditary freedom of the ancient republics. 
It appealed to a tribunal higher than any w^hich could exist upon 
earth. This antagonist principle of independence, however, at 
times apparently crushed, and submitting to voluntary slavery, or 
even lending iself to be the instrument of arbitrary despotism, was 
inherent in the new religion, and would not cease till it had as- 
serted and, for a considerable period, exercised an aulhorily supo- 
lior to that of the civil government. Already in Athanasius might 
be seen the one subject of Constantine who dared to resist his will, 
i^rom Athanasius, who submitted, but with inflexible adherence to 
his own opinions, to Ambrose, who rebuked the great Theodosius, 
and from Ambrose up lo the Pope who set his fool on the neck of 
the prostrate Emperor, the progress was slow, but natural and 
certain. In this profound prostration of the human mind, and the 
total extinction of the old sentiments of Roman liberty, in the adum- 
bration of the world, by what assumed the pomp and the language 
of an Asiatic despotism, it is impossible to calculate the latent as 
well as open effect of this moral resistance. In Constantinople, 
indeed, and in the East, the clergy never obtained sufficient power 
to he formidable lo the civil authority *, their feuds loo often brought 
them in a sort of moral servitude to the fool of the throne; still the 
Christian, and the Christian alone, throughout this long period of 
uman degradation breathed a kind of atmosphere of moral free- 
dom, which raised him abovfe Ihe general level of servile debase- 
ment. 

ih^rd^ **^180 of Constantine, Christianity had made a rapid 

number of its proselytes, as well as in 
Its external position. It was not yet the established religion of the 
empire. It did not as yet stand forward as the new religion adapted 
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(o itie new order ot* things, as a part of the great simultaneous 
change, whieh gave to the Roman world a new system of govern- 
ment, and, in some important instances, a jurisprudence. 

Yet having sprung up at once, under the royal favour, to a perfect 
equality with the prevailing Heathenism, the mere manifestation 
of that favour, where the antagonist religion hung so loose upon 
the minds of men, gave it much of the power and aulhority of a 
dominant faith. The religion of the Emperor would soon become 
that of the empire. At present, however, as we seen, lilllc 
open aggression took place upon Paganism. The few temples which 
were closed were insulated cases, and condemned as offensive to 
public morality. In general, the temples stood in all their former 
majesty; for as yet the ordinary process of decaj^, from neglect or 
supineness, could have produced little effect. The difference was, 
that the Christian churches began to assume a more stately and 
imposing form. In the new capital, they surpassed in grandeur, 
tind probably in decoration, the Pagan temples, which belonged to 
old liyzantiurn. The immunilies grantgl to the Christian clergy 
only placed Ihem on llie same level with the Pagan pri(?slhood. The 
ponlilical offices were still held by the distinguished men of the 
slate : the Emperor himself was long the chief pontiff; but the re- 
ligious office had become a kind of appendage to the temporal 
dignity. The CUrislian prelates were conslantly admitted, in virtue 
of their office, lo llio imperial presence. 

On Uu' stale of society at large, on its different forms and grada-*^ 
lions, little impression had as yet been made by Christianity. The 
Ctirislians were still a separate people; their literature was excite- oil’ 
sively religious, and addressed, excepting in iS apologies, or its 
published exhortations against Paganism, lo Uie initiate alone. Its 
language would be unintelligible lo those uninslructed in Christian 
theology. Yet the general legislation of Constantine, independent 
of those edicts which coitccrned the Christian community, bears 
some evidence of (he silent underworking of Christian opinion. 

The rescript, indeed, for IJic religious observance of the Sunday, 
which enjoined the suspension of all public business and private 
labour, except that of agriculture, was enacted, according lo the 
apparent terms of the decree, for the whole Roman empire. Yel, 
unless we had direct prooT, that the decree set forth the Christian 
reason for the sanctity of the day, it may be doubled whether the 
act would not be received by Ihe greater part of the empire, as 
merely adding one more festival to*lhe fasti of the empire, as pro- 
ceeding entirely from the will of the Emperor, or even grounded 
on his authority as Supreme Pontiff, by which he had the plenary 
power of appointing holy-days (1). In fact, as v/e have befon* 


(l) Cod Tljtod. I. 2 IJt. 8.. I, 8. tit. 8., i 5 til. 3, CoJ. in 12 , Vit ConM. lb, 

I U, 20 ; SoFo ti . j 8 
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observed, the day of the Sun would be willingly hallowed by almosi 
all Ihe Pagan world, especially that part which had admitted any 
tendency toward^e Oriental theology. 

La tend- Where the legislation of Constantine was of a humaner cast, it 
would be unjust not to admit the influence of Christian opinions, 
spreading even beyond the immediate circle of the Christian com- 
munity, as at least a concurrent cause of the improvement. In one 
remarkable instance, there is direct authority that a certain measure 
was adopte4>by the advice of an influential Christian. During the 
period of anarchy and confusion which preceded the universal 
empire of Constantine, the misery had been so great, particularly 
in Africa and Italy, that the sale of infants for slaves, their expo- 
sure, and even ini’anticide, had become fearfully common. Constan- 
tine issued an edict, in which he declared that the Emperor should 
be considered ihe father of all such children. It was a cruelty, ir- 
reconcileable with the spirit of ihe times to permit any subjects of 
the empire to perish of starvation, or to be reduced to any un- 
worthy action by actual hunger. Funds were assigned for the food 
and clothing of such children as the parents should declare them- 
selves unable to support, partly on the imperial revenues, partly 
on ihe revenues of the neighbouring cities. As this measure did 
not prevent the sale of children, parents were declared incapable 
of reclaiming children thus sold, unless they paid a reasonable price 
for their enfranchisement ( 1 ). Children which had been exposed 
could not be reclaimed from those who had received tjiem into their 
families, whether by adoption or as slaves. Whatever may have 
been the wisdom, the humanity of these ordinances is unquestion- 
able. They are said to have been issued by the advice of Lactan- 
tius, to whom had been entrusted the education of Crispus, the son 
of Constantine. 

(oncern- Child-stcaUng, for the purpose of selling them for slaves, was 
visited with a penalty, which both in ife nature and barbarity re- 
tained the stamp of the old Roman manners. The criminal was con- 
demned to the amphitheatre, either to be devoured by wild beasts 
or exhibited as a gladiator. Christianity had not as yet allayed the 
passion for these savage amusements of the Roman people 5 yet, in 
conjunction with the somewhat milder manners of the East, it ex- 
cluded gladiatorial exhibitions from the 'hew capital. The Grecian 
amusements of the theatre and of the chariot race satisfied the po- 
pulace of Constantinople. Whatever might be Ihe improved condi- 
tion of the slaves within the Christian community, the tone of le- 
gislalion preserves the same broad and distinct line of demarcation 
between the two classes of society. The master, indeed, was deprived 
of the arbitrary power of life and death. The death of a slave under 

( 1 ) (.i)dt,A. \ VII i Oil ilir rxposiin- of ihiUlrru at ifn' lime, coriiparc Laclaitliii- 

J). I.ii.20. 
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torture, or any excessive severity or punishment, was punishable as 
homicide ; but if he died under a moderate chastisement, the mas- 
ter was not responsible. In the distribution of the royal domains, 
care was to be taken not to divide the families of the praedial slaves. 

It is a cruelty, says the law, to separate parents and children, bro- 
thers and sisters, husbands and wives (1)* But marriages of free 
women with slaves were punishable with death ; the children of 
such unions were indeed free, but could not inherit their mothers’ 
properly. The person of dignity and station, who children by 
a marriage contract with a woman of base condition, could not 
make a testament in their favour; even purchases made in their 
•names or for their benefit, might be claimed Jjy the legitimate 
heirs. The base condition comprehended not only slaves but freed 
women, actresses, tavern keepers, and their daughters, as well as 
those of courtezans or gladiators. Slaves who were concerned in the 
seduction of their masters' children were to be burned alive without 
distinction of sex. The barbarity of this punishment rather proves 
the savage manners of the time than the inferior condition of the 
slave ; for the receivers of the royal domains who were convicted of 
depredation or fraud were condemned to the same penally (2). 

It can scarcely be doubted that the stricter moral lone of Con- uw 
slanlinc’s legislation more or less remotely emanated from Chris- rape and 
lianily. The laws against rape and seduction were framed with so 
much rigour, as probably to make their general execution difficult, 
if not impracticable (3). The ravisher had before escaped with im- 
punity : if the injured party did not prosecute him for his crime, 
she had the right of demanding reparation by marriage. By the law 
of Constantine, the consent of the female made her an accomplice 
in the crime; she was amenable to the sam(f penalty. What that 
penalty was is not quite clear, but it seems that the ravisher was 
exposed to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. Even where the 
female had suffered forcibfe abduction, she had to acquit herself of 
all suspicion of consent, either from levity of manner, or want of 
proper vigilance. Those pe^ts of society, the pahdars, who abused 
the confidence of parents, and made a traffic of the virtue of their 
daughters, were in the same spirit condemned to a punishment so 
horrible, as, no doubt, moje frequently to ensure their impunity ; 
melted lead was to be poured down their throats. Parents who did 
not prosecute such offences were banished, and their properly con- 
fiscated. It is not, however, so much the severity of the punish- 
ments, indicating a stronger abhorrence of the crime, as the social 

(1) Cod TlieoJ. This law must have cuniiecled Christianity in 

(2) Manumission, wliicli was performed under the general sentiment with the emancipatiun of 
the sanction of a religious ceremonial in the slaves. Compare So7.onirn, i. 9. who s.iys, that 
Heathen temples, might now h« performed in Constantine issAed three laws on ihesnbjeic. 
the rhurih. the clergy might manumit their The manumission took place publicly at Eastei 
slaves, in the presence of the church Cod, Greg Ifyss. 

Theo. IV T. 1. (3) Cod.Theod 
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aod moral eviJs of which it look cognisance, which shows (he re- 
inoler workings of a slerner moral priocipte. A religion which re-^ 
quires of i(s followers a slricl, as regards (be Christianify of (his 
period, it may be said an ascetic rigour, desires to enforce on (he 
mass of mankind by (he power of the law that which it cannot 
effect by the more legitimate and permanent means of moral in- 
tluence. In a small community where the law is the echo of the 
public sentiment, or where it rests on an acknowledged divine au- 
thority, it imv advance further into the province of morality, and 
extend its provisions into every relation of society. The Mosaic law, 

• duiKry. which, simultaneously with the Christian spirit, began to enter into 
the legislation the ChrisUan emperors, in its fearful penalties 
imposed upon the illicit commerce of the sexes, concurred with 
the rigorous jealousy of the Asiatic tribes of that region concerning 
the honour of their women. Bui when the laws of Constantine 
suddenly classed (he crime of adultery with those of poison and 
assassination, and declared it a capital offence, it may be doubted 
whether any improveinenl* ensued, or was likely to ensue, in the 
public morals. Unless Christianity had already greatly corrected 
Ihe general licentiousness of the Boman world, not merely within 
but without its pale, it may safely be affirmed that the general and 
i^^P^rtial execution of such a statute was impossible (1). The se- 
verily of the law against the breach of conjugal fidelity was accom- 
^ panied with strong restrictions upon the facility of divorce. Three 
crimes alone, in the husband, justified the wife in demanding a 
legal separation, — homicide, poisoning, or the violation of se- 
pulchres. This latter crime was, apparently, very frequent, and 
looked upon with great abhorrence (2). In Itiese cases, the wife 
recovered her dowry ^ if she separated for any other cause, she for- 
feited all to a single needle, and was liable to perpetual banish- 
ment (3). The husband, in order to obtain a divorce, must convict 
his wife of poisoning, adultery, or keeping notoriously infamous 
company. In all other cases, he restored the whole of the dowry. 
If he married again, Ihc former wife, ‘thus illegally cast off, nfight 
claim his whole properly, and even the dowry of the second wife. 
These impediments to the dissolution of the marriage lie, the fa- 
cility of which experience and reason concur in denouncing as 
destructive of social virtue and of domestic happiness, with its pe- 
nalties affecting the properly rather than the person, were more 
likely to have a favourable and. extensive operation than the san- 


(1) It may be adimUiHl as sonic evidence of the erime, is .su]»|)‘'Si*iI by Godvlroy lo Iia\e been a 

inefficiency of this law, that in the neod rei^ii local . 11 1, directed the laxity of Synai* 

lli« penalties were actually aggravated The cri- morals in this respect. Cod. Thcod. iii. 12. 1. 
ininals were condianned either lo be burned The law issued at Rome, piohibiling intemmr 
alive, or sowed up in a Rack .iiid cast into the sea. riage with the sister of a deceased wife, Hiinnl* 

(2) Codex. Thoodos. lii. 16. 1 . led the marti.ipe, and bastaidisrd the rhildren 

(3) The law of Constanime and Constant, iii 12 2. 
nliirh made intennnri'iagr with a niece a rnpitnl 
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gyinary proscription ofudullery. Marriage being a civil contract 
in (he Aoman world, (he stale bad full right to regulate the stability 
and the terms of the compact. In other respects, in which (he ju* 
risprudence assumed a higher tone, Christianity, I should conceive, 
was far more influential through its religious persuasiveness, than 
by the rigour which it thus impressed upon the laws of the empire^ 

That nameless crime, the universal disgrace of Greek and Roman 
society, was far more effectively repressed by the abhorrence in- 
fused into the public sentiment by the pure religioiy;# the Gospel, 
than by the penalty of death, enacted by statute against the offence. 
Another law of unquestionable humanity, and, probably, of more 
extensive operation, prohibited the making of eujiuchs. The slave 
who had suffered this mutilation might at once claim his freedom (I ). 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of the secret aggression of Christ- hi. 
ianity, or rather, in our opinion, the foreign Asiatic principle which 
was now completely interwoven with Christianity, was the gradual 
relaxation of the laws unfavourable to celibacy. Ths Roman law 
had always proceeded on the principle «of encouraging the multi- 
plicalion of citizens, particularly in the higher orders, which, from 
various causes, especially the general licentiousness under the later 
republic and the early empire, were In danger of becoming extinct. 

The parent of many children was a public benefactor, the unmar- 
ried man a useless burden, if not a Irailor, to the well-being of the 
state. The small establishment of the vestal virgins was evidently^ 
the remains of an older religion, inconsistent with the general sen- 
timent and manners of Rome. 

On this point the encroachment of Christianity was slow and dif- 
Hcu!l. The only public indication of its influence was the relaxa- 
tion of the Papiapoppican law. This statute Enforced certain dis- 
abilities on those who were unmarried, or without children by their 
marriage, at the age of twenty-five. The former could only inherit 
from iheir nearest relations; the latter obtained only the tenth of 
any inheritance which might devolve on their wives, the moiety of 
properly devised to them bf will. The forfeiture went to the public 
treasury, and was a considerable source of profit. Constantine at- 
tempted to harmonise the two conflicting principles. He removed 
the disqualifications on cg|ibacy, but he left the statute in force 
against married persons who were without children. In more ma- 
nifest deference to Christianity, lie extended the privilege hitherto 
confined to the vestal virgins, of mj^king their will, and that before 
the usual age appointed by the law, to all w ho had made a religious 
vow of celibacy. 

Even after his death, both religions vied, as it were, for Con- 
slanlinc. He received with impartial favouc Iho honours of both. 

(1) \11 llu'st! lawn Will be lounrl in ihe Throdosian Code. rbr iMiii." of ronslinlint’ flf 

tbf ruiiiiiiciicnncnt of «'.irli book 
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The first Christian emperor was deified by the Pagans, in a later 
period he was worshipped as a saint by part of the Christian church: 
On the same medal appears his title of “God,” with the mono- 
gram, the sacred symbol of Christianity*, in another he is seated in 
the chariot of the Sun, in a car drawn by four horses, with a hand 
stretched forth from the clouds to raise him to Heaven (1). But to 
show respect at once t!h the Emperor and to the Christian Apostle, 
contrary to the rigid usage, which forbade any burial to take place 
within the ci^*\ Constantine was interred in the porch of the church 
dedicated to the Apostles. Constantins did great honour (in Chry- 
sostom's opinion) to his imperial father, by burying him in the 
Fisherman’s Por^h (2). 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity continued to ad- 
vance beyond the borders of the Roman empire, and, in some 
degree, to indemnify herself for the losses which she sustained in 
the kingdom of Persia. The Ethiopians appear to have attained 
some degree of civilisation ^ a considerable part of the Arabian 
commerce was kept up with the other side of the Red Sea, through 
the port of Adulis ] and Greek letters appear, from inscriptions re- 
cently discovered (3), to have made considerable progress among 
this barbarous people. The Romans called this country, with that 
of the Uomerites on the other side of the Arabian gulph, by the 
vague name of the nearer India. Travellers were by no means 
^ uncommon in these limes, whether for purposes of trade, or, fol- 
*'lowlng the traditional history of the ancient sages, from the more 
disinterested desire of knowledge. Melrodorus, a philosopher, had 
extended his travels throughout this region (4), and, on his return, 
the account of his adventures induced another person of the same 
class, Meropius of Tyre, to visit the same regions. Meropius was 
accompanied by two youths, Edesius and Frumenlius. Meropius, 
with most of his followers, fell in a massacre, arising out of some 

(1) Inler Divos inrruit referri, Eutrop. x. 8. he had rccpivcd as a present to Constantine 

Eckhel. doct. uuinm. viii. 92, 93. BoUaiid,21sl from I'lu King of India, lie appeared in Con- 
Maij Compare Le Beau, Hist, du Bas Empiie, i. stantini pie Thu Emperor received, with the 
p. 388> Beugnot, i. 109. highest^ satisfaction, those magnificent gifts 

There exists a calendar in which the festivals which Metrodorus presented in his own name 
of the new God are indicated. Acad, dcs liiscrip. But Me«rodorns complained that his offerings 
^v. 106. would have been far more sumptuous if he had 

(2) Chrysost. Hum. 60. in 2 Cor, not been attacked on his way ihrongli Persia, 

(3) That published by Mr. Salt, from the ruins contrary to the spirit of the existing peace he 

of Axiiin, had already appeared in the work of tween tha empires, and plundered of great part 
Cosmos Indicopleustes, edited by Montfaucon; of his treasures, Constantine, it is said, wrote an 
Niebuhr published another, discovered by indignant remonstrance to the King of Persia. 
Gau, in Nubia, relating to Silco, king of that This story is curious, as it shows the connection 
country. kept up by traders and travellers with the fur- 

(4) The same Metrodorus afterwards madf a ther East, which accounts for the allusions to 
journey into further India; his object was to Indian tenets and usages in the Christian, as welk 
visit the Brahmins, to examine their religious as the Pagan, writers of the time. It rests on the 
tenets and practices. Metrodorus instructed the late authority of Cedrenns (t. i. p. 295.), but is 
Indians in the const ruction of water-mills and confirmed by a passage of Ammianus Marcelli- 
batlis. In their gratitude, they opened to him niis, who, however, places it in the reign of 
the inmost sanctuary of their temples. But the Constant me. Sed Constantium ardores Part biros 
virtue of the philosopher Metrbdorus, was not surcendissc, rum Metrodori mendaciis avidius 
proof .igainst the gorgeous treasures which dar act^uioscit. Ixxv. i. 4- Compare St. Martin's ad- 
xled hiB ejes, he stole a great quantity of ditions to Le Beau, i. 343 

pearls, and other jewels, others, he said that 
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sudden interruption of the peace between the Ethiopians and the 
.Romans. Edesius and Frumentius were spared on account of their 
youth. They were taken into the service of the King, and gra- 
dually rose, till one became the royal cup-bearer •, the other, the 
administrator of the royal finances. The King died soon after they 
had been elevated to these high distinctions, and bequeathed their 
liberty to the strangers. The queen entr^led them to continue 
their valuable services till her son should attain to full age. The 
Romans complied with her request, and the suprenj^ government 
of the kingdom of Ethiopia was administered by thelSie two Romans, 
but the chief post was occupied by Frumentius. Of the causes 
whidi disposed the mind of Frumentius towards Christianity we 
know nothing *, he is represented as seized with In eager desire of 
becoming acquainted with its tenets, and anxiously inquiring 
whether any Christians existed in the country, or could be found 
among the Roman travellers who visited it (1). It is more pro- 
bable, since there were so many Jews, both on the Arabian and 
the African side of the gulf, that some earlier knowledge of Chris- 
tianity had spread into these regions.^ But it was embraced with 
ardour by Frumentius ; he built a church, and converted many of 
the people. When the young king came of age, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of the prince and his mother, Frumentius and 
his companion returned to their native country. Frumentius passed 
through Alexandria, and having communicated to Athanasius the 
happy beginnings of the Gosped in that wild region, the influence 
of that commanding prelate induced him to accept the mission of 
the Apostle of India. He was consecrated Bishop of Axum by the 
Alexandrian prelate, and that see was always considered to owe al- 
legiance to the patriarchate of Alexandria. TJie preaching of Fru- 
ineiilius was said to have been eminently successful, not merely 
among the Ethiopians, but the neighbouring tribes of Nubians and 
Blernmyes. His name is still reverenced as the first of the Ethiopian 
pontiffs. But probably in no country did Christianity so soon de- 
generate into a mere fori^ of doctrine ^ the .wild inhabitants of 
these regions sank downward rather than ascended in the scale of 
civilisation and the fruits of Christianity, humanity, and know- 
ledge, were stifled amid t^e conflicts of savage tribes, by ferocious 
manners, and less fi^qifent intercourse with more cultivated 
nations. 

The conversion of the Iberians (2) was the work of a holy virgin. 
Nino was among the Armenian maidens who fled from the perse- 
cutions of the Persians, and found refuge among the warlike na- 

(l) Sozoineii, in Ins ignoroiice, Lus rt'coursc (2) Socrates, i. 20.; Sozometi, ii. c. 7.-, Rufm, 
to visions, or direct divine inspiration. ©ti'flUC 10-; Theodorel, i. 24 , Moses Choren, Lib. ii 
TpoTfat^riic i? KCii fltw- 83 • Kbproth, Travels in Georgia. 

TOjUecTca; tow ©tow Kiyoi/vTOf. 
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lion of Iberia, modern Georgia. Her seclusion, her fasting, 
and constant prayers, excited the wonder of these fierce warriors. 
Two cures which she is said to have wrought, one on the wife of 
the king, still further directed the attention of the people to the 
marvellous stranger. The grateful queen became a convert to 
Chrislianity. Mihran, the king, still wavered between the awe of 
his ancient deities, the fear of his subjects, and his inclination to 
the new and wonder-working faith. One day when he was hunting 
in a thick and intricate wood, he was enveloped in a sudden and 
impenetrable iViist. Alone, separated from his companions, his 
awe-struck mind thought of the Christians’ God *, he determined to 
embrace the Christian faith. On a sudden the mist cleared ofi’, the 
light shone gloriously down, and in this natural image the king 
beheld the confirmation of the light of truth spread abroad within 
his soul. After much opposition, the temple of the great god 
Aramazd (the Ormuzd of the Persian system) was levelled with the 
earth. A cross was erected upon its ruins by the triumphant Nino, 
which was long worshipped as the palladium of the kingdom (I)- 
Wonders attended on the construction of the first Christian church. 
An obstinate pillar refused to rise, and defied the utmost mechanical 
skill of the people to force it from its oblique and pendant posi- 
Uou. The holy virgin passed the night in prayer. On llic morning 
the pillar rose majestically of its own accord, and stood upriglit 
upon its pedestal. The wondering people burst into acclamations 
^f praise to the Christians’ god, and generally embraced the faith. 
The king of Iberia entered into an alliance with Constantino, who 
sent him valuable presents, and a Christian bishop. Eustathius, it 
is said, Ihe deposed patriarch of Antioch, undertook this mission 
by the command of flie Emperor^ and Iberia was thus secured lo 
the Christian faith. 


(i) In 1801 lliis cross, or that whicli perpetual 
tradition accounted as tlir identic.^ < ross, wan 
removed to IVlersburp by rrince It 


was rcstov ed, to the great joy of the nation, b^ 
order o ’ ihe J’'inj>croT Alexander. 



CHAPTER V. 


CHRISTIANITY UNDER THH SONS OF CONSTANTINE. 

If Chrislianity was making such rapid progress in the conquest 
of the world, ?he world was making fearful reprisals Christia- " oi',' 
nity. By enlisting new passions and interests in its^ause, religion 
surrendered itself to an inseparable fellowship with those passions 
and interests. The more it mingles with the tide of human affairs, 
the more turbid becomes the stream of Chrisliaif history. In the 
intoxication of power, the Christian, like ordinary men, forgot his 
original character^ and the religion of Jesus, instead of diffusing 
peace and happiness through society, might, to the superficial ob- 
server of human affairs, seem introduced only as a new element o\ 
discord and misery into the society of man. 

The Christian emperor dies •, he is succeeded by his sons, edu- 
cated in the faith of the Gospel. The first act of the new reign i*- 
the murder of one of the brothers, and of the nephews of the de- 
ceased sovereign, who were guilty of being named in the will ol 
Constantine as joint heirs to the empire. This act, indeed, was that 
of a ferocious soldiery, though the memory of Constantins is no! 
free from the suspicion, at least of connivance in these blood} 
deeds. Christianity appears only in a favourable light as interpos- 
ing between the assassins and their victim. Marcus, Bishop of 
Arelhusa, saved Julian from his enemies : the future apostate was 
concealed under the altar of the church. Yet, on the accession of 
Ihe sons of Constantine, to the causes of fraternal animosity usual 
on the division of a kingdom between several brothers, was added 
that of religious hostility, flihe two Emperors (for they were spee- p.ii^ 
dily reduced to two) placed themselves at the head of the two con- f 
lending parties in Chrisliani y. The weak and voluptuous Conslans 
adhered with inflexible firn ness to the cause of Athanasius •, the no 
less weak and tyrannical CoAslanlius, to that of Arianism. The East 
was ariayed against Ihe West. At Rome, at Alexandria, at Sardica, 
and, afterwards, at Arles afld Milan, Athanasius was triumphantly 
acquitted •, at Antioch, at Philippopolis, and finally at Rimini, he 
was condemned with almost equal unanimity. Even within the 
church itself, the distribution’ of lh» superior dignities became an 
object of fatal ambition and strife. The streets of Alexandria and of 
Constantinople were deluged with blood by the partisans of rival 
bishops. In the latter, an officer of high distinction, sent by the 
Emperor to quell the tumult, was slain, and his body treated with 
the utmost indignity by the infuriated populace. 
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To dissemble or to disguise these melancholy facts, is alike in- 
consistent with Christian truth and wisdom. In some degree (hey 
are accounted for by the proverbial reproach against history, that it 
is the record of human folly and crime*, and history, when the world 
became impregnated with Christianity, did not at once assume a 
higher office. In fact, it extends its view only over the surface of 
society, below which,«in general, lie human virtue and happiness. 
This would be especially the case with regard to Christianity, whe- 
ther it wilhc^w from the sight of man, according to the monastic 
interpretalion^of its precepts, into solitary communion with the 
Deity, or, in its more genuine spirit, was content with exercising 
its humanising influence in (he more remote and obscure quarters 
of the general soBial system. 

Even the annals of the church take little notice of those cities 
where the Christian episcopate passed calmly down through a suc- 
cession of pious and beneficent prelates, who lived and died in the 
undisturbed attachment and veneration of their Christian disciples, 
and respected by the hostile Pagans ^ men whose noiseless course 
of beneficence was constantly diminishing the mass of human mi- 
sery, and improving the social, the moral, as well as the religious 
condition of mankind. But an election contested with violence, or 
a feud which divided a city into hostile parlies, arrested the general 
attention, and was perpetuated in the records, at first of the church, 
afterwards of the empire. 

Moai * But, in fact, the theological opinions of Christianity naturally 
*tTJi!rir made more rapid progress than its moral influence. The former 
fXuon overpower the resistance of a religion which had 

already lost its hold upon the mind, or a philosophy loo speculative 
for ordinary understandings, and too unsatisfactory for the more 
curious and enquiring *, it had only to enter, as it were, into a va- 
cant place in the mind of man. But the moral influence had to con- 
test, not only with the natural dispo^Hons of man, but with the 
barbarism and depraved manners of afees. While, »hen, the reli- 
gion of the world, underwent a total qhange-, the church rose on 
the ruins of the temple, and the pontifical establishment of Pagan- 
ism became gradually extinct, or suff(*’ed violent suppression; the 
moral revolution was far more slow and far less complete. With a 
large portion of mankind, it must USk admitted that the religion 
itself was Paganism under another form and with different appel- 
lations ; with another part, it was the religion passively received, 
without any change in the tnoral sentiments or habits ; with a 
third, and, perhaps, the more considerable part, there was a trans- 
fer of the passions and the intellectual activity to a new cause (1). 

(l) “ Hi" said ihe dyint; Bishop of Coostaiiti choose Paul , if a man versed in Iho iifrairs of the 
iiople, “ }ou would have foi my succtssot a man world, and able lo maintain the interests of the 
who would edifj you b> the example of his life religion, youi surfrages must be given to Matt 
and imprott ^o\^ b) tin jnints ol liis pi ecepts, dc.iiius " Sotr 
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'They were completely identified with Christianity, and to a certain 
degree actuated by its principles, but they did not apprehend the 
beautiful harmony which subsists between its doctrines and its 
moral perfection. Its dogmatic purity was the sole engrossing sub- 
ject* the unity of doctrine superseded and obscured all other consi- 
derations, even of that sublimcr unity of principles and effects, of 
the loftiest views of the divine nature, with the purest conceptions 
t)f human virtue. Faith not only overpowered, but discarded from 
her fe!lowsl»ip, Love and Peace. Every where there \|ps exaggera- 
tion of one of Ihe constituent elements of Christianity ^ that exag- 
geration which is the inevitable consequence of a strong impulse 
upon the human mind. Wherever men feci stron^y, they act vio- 
leidly. The more speculative Christians, therefore, who were more 
inclined, in the deep and somewhat selfish solicitude for their own 
salvalhui, (o isolate themselves from the infecicd mass of mankind, 
pressed into Iho extreme of asceticism; the more practical, who were 
earnest in the desire of disseminating the blessings of religion 
throughout society, scrupled little to pre^s into their service what- 
ever might advance their cause. With both extremes, the dogma- 
tical pari of Ihc religion predominated. The monkish believer im- 
#p(isc(i Ihe same severity upon the aberrations of the mind as upon 
(he appetites of the body; and, in general, those who are severe to 
themseivi'^, aicboth di>posed and think themselves entitled to en- 
force the same seventy on olhers. The other, as his sphere became 
more exU iisive, \\as •;aiisfiod with an adhesion to the Christian 
creed, instead of that total change of life demanded of the early 
Christian, and watched over with such jealous vigilance by the* 
mutual superintendence of a small society. The creed, thus become 
the sole test, was enforced with all Ihe passion of intense zeal, and 
guarded with the most subtle and scrupulous jealousy. In propor- 
tion to the admitted importance of the creed, men became more 
sternly and exclusively wetW ?d to their opinions. Thus an anta- 
gonist principle of exclusive css co-existed with the most compre- 
hensive ambition. While tl ey swept in converts indiscriminately 
from the palace and the pul lie street; while the Emperor and tlie 
lowest of the populace wercfelike admitted on little more than the 
open profession of allegiance, they were satisfied if their allegiance 
in this respect was blind anfl complete. Hence afar larger admix- 
ture of human passions, and the common vulgar incentives of ac- 
tion. were infused into the expanding Christian body. Men be- 
came Christians, orthodox Christian^, with little sacrifice of that 
which Christianity aimed chiefly to extirpate. Yet, after all, this 
imperfect view of Christianity had probably some effect in concen- 
trating Ihe Christian community, and holding it together by a new 
and more indissoluble bond. The world divided into two parlies. 
Tiiuugii shades uf Arianism, perhaps, if strictly decomposed, 
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of Trinilarianism, were counllcss as Ihe varying powers of con- 
ception or expression in man, yet they were soon consolidated 
into two compact masses. The serni-Arians, who approximated so 
closely lo the Nicene creed, were forced back into the main body. 
Their fine distinctions were not seized by their adversaries, or by 
Ihe general body of the Christians. The bold and decisive defini- 
liveness of the Alhanesian doctrine admitted less discretion *, and no 
doubt, though political vicissitudes had some influence on the final 
cslablishmejflt of their doctrines, the more illiterate and less ima- 
ginative West was predisposed to the Alhanasian opinions by its 
natural repugnance lo the more vague and dubious theory. All, 
however, were enrolled under one or the other standard, and Ihe 
parly which triumphed, eventually would rule the whole Christian 
world. 

Even the feuds of Christianity at this period, though with the . 
few more dispassionate and reasoning of the Pagans they might 
retard its progress, in some respects contributed to its advance- 
ment ^ they assisted in bjreaking up that torpid stagnation which 
brooded over the general mind. It gave a new object of excitement 
to the popular feeling. The ferocious and ignorant populace of the 
large cities, which found a new aliment in Christian faction foi^ 
their mutinous and sanguinary outbursts of turbulence, had almost 
been better left to sleep on in the passive and undeslructive quiet 
of Pagan indifference. They were dangerous allies, more than 
dangerous, fatal lo the purity of the (rospcl. 

Athanasius stands out as the prominent character of the period, 

‘ in the history, not merely of Christianity, but of the world. That 
history is one long controversy, the life of Athanasius one un- 
wearied and incessi^nl strife (1). It is neither the serene course of 
a being elevated by his religion above the cares and tumults of or- 
dinary life, nor the restless activity o| one perpetually employed in 
a conflict with the ignorance, vice, ^’rJd misery of an unconverted 
people. Yet even now (so completely has this polemic spirit be- 
come incorporated with Christianity ? the memory of Athanasius is 
regarded by many wise and good with reverence, which, in 
Catholic countries, is actual adorati(n, in Protestant, approaches 
towards it (2). It is impossible, indeed, not lo admire the force of 
intellect which he centered on this ntinule point of theology, his 
intrepidity, his constancy ; but had he not the power lo allay the 
feud which his inexorable spirit tended lo keep alive? Was the 
term Consubstanlialism absolutely essential lo Chrislianity? If a 


(1) Life* of Athanasius prefixed to his V^orks. 
Tillemont, Vic d'Athanasc. 

Compere Mohlcr, Athanasius der Grosso 
und seine zeit (Mainlz, ltJ27)i end Newman's 
Arians. The former is iLt* work of a very power- 
ful Homan Calliolu writer, i.ihounng to show 


that ail the yilnl principles of Christianity were 
involved in tins controversy; and stnliii{; one 
side oI the c[ueslion with consummate ability. 
It IS the paiie;;yric of a dutiful son on him 
whom he calls the father of church theology. 
p. 304 
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somewhat wider creed had been accepted, would nol the truth at 
least as soon and as generally have prevailed? Could not the com- 
manding Or persuasive voice of Christianity have awed or charmed 
the troubled waters to peace? 

But Athanasius, in exile, would consent to no peace which did 
not prostrate his antagonists before his feet. He had obtained com- 
plete command over the minds of the westerif Emperors. The de- 
mand for his restoration to his see was notan appeal to the justice, 
or the fraternal affection of Constanlius*, it was a question of peace 
or war. Constanlius submitted \ he received the prfiate, on his re- 
turn, with courtesy, or rather with favour and distinction. Alhana- a. d. ssb. 
sius enlered Alexandria at the head of a triumph^^ procession ; the "iou of 
bishops of his parly resumed their sees; all Egypt returned to its 
obedience ; but the more indexible Syria still waged the war with 
unallayed activity. A council was held at Tyre, in which newi.D^sio. 
charges were framed against the Alexandrian prelate : — the usur- 
pation of his see in defiance of his condemnation by a council, (the 
imperial power seems to have been treated with no great respect), 
for a prelate, it was asserted, deposed by a council, could only be 
restored by the same authority; violence and bloodshed during his 
re-occupation of the see; and malversation of sums of money in- 
tended for the poor, but appropriated to his own use. A rival coun- 
cil at Alexandria at once acquitted Athanasius on all these points; 
asserted his right to the see; appealed to and avouched the universal^ 
rejoicings at his restoration ; his rigid administration of the funds* 
entrusted to his care (1). 

A more august assembly of Christian prelates met in the presence a. i>. 341 
of the Emperor at Antioch. Ninety bishops celebrated the conse- 
cration of a splendid edifice, called the Church Gold. The council 
then entered on the affairs of the church; a creed was framed 
satisfactory to all, except tl^t it seemed carefully to exclude the 
term consubstantialor Homft^iusion. The council ratified the decrees 
of that of Tyre, with regari to Athanasius. It is asserted on his 
part that the majority had wi ibdrawn to their dioceses before the in- 
troduction of this question, and that a factious minority of forty 
prelates assumed and abuseO the authority of the council. They 
proceeded to nominate a new bishop of Alexandria. Pistus, who 
had before been appointed^ the see, was passed over in silence, 
probably as loo inactive or unambitious for their purpose. Gre- 
gory, a native of the wilder region of Cappadocia, but educated 
under Athanasius himself, in the mc(^e polished schools of Alexan- 
dria, was invested with this important dignity. Alexandria, peace- 
fully reposing, it is said, under the parental episcopate of Athana- 
sius, was suddenly startled by the appearance of an edict, signed 


(1) Compare throughout the cTclcsiastical historians, Tlieodorrt, Socrates, and Sosomeri- 
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by the imperial preafect, announcing the degradation of Athanasius^ 
and the appointment of Gregory. Scenes of savage conflict ensued; 
the churches were taken as it were by storm ; the priests of the 
Alhanasian party were treated with the utmost indignity ^ virgins 
scourged^ every atrocity perpetrated by unbridled multitudes, 
embittered by every shade of religious faction. The Alexandrian 
populace were always* ripe for tumult and bloodshed. The Pagans 
and the Jews mingled in the fray, and seized the opportunity, no 
doubt, of shewing their impartial animosity to both parlies j though 
the Allans (ana, as the original causes of the tumult, not without 
justice) were loaded with the unpopularity of this odious alliance 
They arrayed ll^prnselves on the side of the soldiery appointed If) 
execute the decree of the praefcct; and the Arian bishop is charged, 
not with much probability, with abandoning the churches to their 
pillage. AthanarJus fled ; a second lime an exile, he look refuge in 
Aii.ana- (ho Wcst. IIc appeared again at Rome, in the dominions and under 
u''Lme. the protection of an orthodox Emperor ^ for Constans, who, after 
the death of Constantine*) the first protector of Athanasius, had 
obtained the larger part of the empire belonging to his murderfjd 
brother, was no less decided in his support of the Nicene opinions. 
The two great Western prelates, Hosius of Cordova, eminent from 
his age and character, and Julius, bishop of Rome, from the dignity 
of his see, openly espoused his cause. Wherever Athanasius re- 
sided, — at Alexandria, in Gaul, in Rome,— in general the devoted 
clergy, and even the people, adhered with unshaken fidelity to his 
tenets. Such was the commanding dignity of his character, such 
ids power of profoundly stamping his opinions on the public 
mind. 

The Arian parly, independent of their speculative opinions, 
cannot be absolved from the unchristian heresy of cruelly and re- 
venge. However darkly coloured, sya cannot reject the general 
testimony to their acts of violence, wherever they attempted to 
irpr- regain their authority. Gregory is saijj to have attempted to compel 
g' "y bishops, priests, monks, and holy ,vir|ins, to Christian communion 
with a prelate thus forced upon themjiby every kind of insult and 
outrage 5 by scourging and beating wilb clubs: those were fortunate 
who escaped with exile (1). But if Alexandria was disturbed by the 
hostile excesses of the Arians, in Constantinople itself, the con- 
flicting religious parlies gave rise to the first of those popular 
tumults which so frequently, in later times, distracted and disgraced 
the city. Eusebius, formerly"* Bishop of Nicomedia, the main sup- 
port of the Arian parly, had risen to the episcopacy of the imperial 
city. His enemies reproached the worldly ambition which deserted 
an humbler for a more eminejit see j but they were not less inclined 


(l) Athanai. Oper., p 112 149. 350. 352., and the eceleeiastical historians in loc. 
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lo conlcsl Ihls Important post with the utmost activity. Al his death 
the Athanasian party revived (he claims of Paul, whom (hey as- 
serted to have been canonically elected, and unjustly deposed from 
the see^ the Arians supported Macedonius. The dispute spread Biomij 
from the church into the streets, from the clergy to the populace^ S^kIuii- 
blood was shed ; the whole city was in arms on one part or the »°r'' 
other. • 

The Emperor was at Antioch : ho commanded Hermogenes, who 
was appointed to the command of the cavalry in Thrace, to pass 
through Constantinople, and expel the intruder PaufT Hermogenes, 
at the head of his soldiery, advanced to force Paul from the church. 

The populace rose; the soldiers were repelled ;jthe general look 
[ efuge in a house, which was instantly set on fire ; the mangled body 
(»f Hermogenes was dragged through the streets, and at length cast 
into the sea, Constantius heard this extraordinary intelligence at 
Antioch. The contempt of the imperial mandate ; the murder of 
an imperial oflicer in the contested nomination of a bishop, were 
as yet so new in the annals of the worl4 as lo fill him with equal 
astonishment and indignation. He mounted his horse, though it 
was winter and the mountain-passes were dangerous and difficult 
with snow ; he hastened with the utmost speed lo Constantinople. 

Hut the deep humiliation of the senate and the heads of the people, 
who prostrated l^emsclves al his feel, averted his resentment : the 
[)coplc were punished by a diminution of the usual largess of corn. ^ 
i’aul was expelled ; but, as though some blame adhered lo both 
(he conflicting parties, the election of Macedonius was not con- 
firmed, although he was allowed lo exercise the episcopal fiinc-* 
lions. Paul relired, first lo Thessalonica, subsequently lo the court 

(^f Conslans. • 

The remoter consequences of the Athanasian controversy began Kfft/: 

(o developc Ihemselvcs al thi early period. The Chrislianily of Ihe 
East and the West gradualjy assumed a divergent and independent »yv ^ 
character. Though, during i short time, the Arianism of the Oslro- w 
gothic conquerors gave a te. nporary predominance in Italy lo that 
(‘Teed, the West in general submitted, in uninquiring acquiescence, 
lo the Trinilarianism of Alhai asius. In the East, on the other hand, 
lliough the doctrines of Athanasius eventually obtained the supe- 
I iorily, the controversy gave birth to a long and unexhausted line 
(jf subordinate disputes. The East retained Its mingled character ol 
Oriental speculalivcness and Greek subtlety. It could not abstain 
Irom investigating and analysing llifl divine nature, and the rela- 
tions of Christ and the Holy Ghost lo the Supreme Being. Macc- 
donianism, Neslorianism, Eutychianism, with the fatal disputes 
relating lo the procession of the Holy Ghost, during almost the last 
iiours of the Byzantine empire, may be considered the lineal 
descendants of this pioliftc controversy. The opposilion of (he 
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East and West, of itself tended to increase the authority of thal 
prelate, who assumed his acknowledged station as the head and re- 
presentative of the Western churches. The commanding and 
popular part taken by the Bishop of Rome, in favour of Athanasius 
and his doctrines, enabled him to stand forth in undisputed supe- 
riority, as at once the chief of the Western episcopate, and the 
champion of orthodoxy. The age of Hosius, and his residence in a 
remote province, withdrew the only competitor for this superiority. 
Athanasius l<rok up his residence at Rome, and, under the protec- 
tion of the Ronion prelate, defied his adversaries to a new contest. 
Julius summoned the accusers of Athanasius to plead the cause, 
before a council jn Rome (1). The Eastern prelates altogether dis- 
claimed his jurisdiction, and rejected his pretensions to rejudge 
the cause of a bishop already condemned by the council of Tyre. 
The answer of Julius is directed rather to the justification of Atha- 
nasius than to the assertion of his own authority. The synod of 
Rome solemnly acquitted Athanasius, Paul, and all their adherents. 
The Western Emperor jc^ned in the sentiments of his clergy. A 
second council at Milan, in the presence of Constans, confirmed 
the decree of Rome. Constans proposed to his brother to convoke 
a general council of both empires. A neutral or border ground was 
= chosen for this decisive conflict. At Sardica met one hundred pre- 
lates from the West, from the East only sevenly-fyfe (2). Notwith- 
standing his age and infirmities, Hosius travelled from the extremity 
*of the empire : he at once took the lead in the assembly ; and, it is 
remarkable that the Bishop of Rome, so zealous in the cause of 
Athanasius, alleged an excuse for his absence, which may warrant 
the suspicion that he was unwilling to be obscured in this im- 
portant scene by the superior authority of Hosius. Five of the 
Western prelates, among whom were Ursacius of Singidunum and 
Valens of Mursa, embraced the Arien cause : the Arians com- 
plained of the defection of two bisljdlps from their body, who 
betrayed their secret counsels to Ihcin adversaries (3). In all these 
councils, it appears not to have occufrred, that, religion being a 
matter of (aith, the suffrages of the majority could not possibly im- 
pose a creed upon a conscientious niinority. The question had 
been loo often agitated to expect that it could be placed in a new ' 
light. 

On mailers of fad, the suffrages of the more numerous parly 


(l) Julius is far from asseiiing; auy indisiiilual 
authority, or pontifical supremacy. “Why do 
you alone write ^ ” « Because 1 represent the 
o^In^onf of the bishops of Italy.” Bpist. Julian. 
Athanas. Op. i. 146. 

The ecclesiastical historians, however, in the 
next century, osserlthal Borne claimed a right of 
a^udicatioii. rv»pi^oi/6-iv oi/v 

*P®ctjfC Tot/2^1® net, KetQ' iuurou;. 


0 J'e ATt VfiQyOf/.iA TMC «v 'P®^« 

ffiAi Soci. E. 11. n. 15. J'e 

'Ttov 7rfitVT®v KtiJ't/J.oyiett ctt/T® ^poo-«- 
K 0 u<ryic T)Jv ei^iot-v tow 3’povoi/. So/. 
£. 11 lii, 8. 

(2) By some accounls there were (00 Western 
bishops , 73 Eastern. 

(3) Concilia Labbr, sot. in. Atliaiias^ contr., 
Anan.etc 
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might have weight, In the personal condemnation for instance or 
the acquillal of Athanasius^ but as these suffrages could not con- 
vince the understanding of those who voted on the other side, the 
theological decisions must of necessity be rejected, unless the 
minority would submit likewise to the humiliating confession of 
insincerity, ignorance, or precipitancy in judgment (1). The Arian 
minority did not await this issue 5 having vainly attempted to im- 
pede the progress of the council, by refusing to sanction the pre- 
sence of persons excommunicated, they seceded to Pliilippopolis in 
Thrace. In these two cities sale the riv*)! counciisf’cach asserting RJvai 
itself the genuine representative of Christendom, issuing decrees, 
and anathematising their adversaries. The Arians are accused of 1 ’“* ^ 
maintaining their influence, even in the East, by acts of great 
cruelly. In Adrianople, in Alexandria, they enforced submission to 
their tenets by the scourge, and by heavy penalties ( 2 ). 

The Western council at Milan accepted and ratified the decrees 
of the council of Sardica, absolving Athanasius of all criminality, 
and receiving his doctrines as the genuyie and exclusive truths of 
the Gospel. On a sudden, affairs took a new turn-, Constantius n,.tonu- 
threw himself, as it vvere^ at the feel of Athanasius, and in three 
successive letters, entreated him to resume his episcopal throne. 

The Emperor and the prelate (who had delayed at first to obey, sluf 
either from fear, or from pride, the flattering invitation), met at "" ” 
Antioch with mutual expressions of respect and cordiality (3). 
Constantius commanded all the accusations against Athanasius to be' 
erased from the registers of the city. He commended tti^ prelate 
to the people of Alexandria in terms of courtly flattery, which 
harshly contrast with his former, as well as with his subsequent, 
conduct to Athanasius. The Arian bishop, Gregory, was dead, and 
Athanasius, amid the universal joy, re-entered thecily. The bishops 
crowded from all parts to salute and congratulate Ihe prelate who 
had thus triumphed over^tie malice even of imperial enemies. 
Incense curled up in all lhe|slreels *, the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. It was an ovation bx the admirers of Athanasius ; it is said 
to have been a Christian ovmion; alms were lavished on the poor^ 
every house resounded wil 4 prayer and thanksgiving as if it were 
a church; the triumph of Athanasius was completed by the recanta- 
tion of Ursacius and VaIcns,lwo of his most powerful antagonists (4). 

This sudden change in the policy of Constantius is scarcely cx- 


(1) The Oriental bishops protested af^ainst the 
assumption of supremacy by the Western. No- 
vam legem introduecrtpulnvcrunt, ut Oricnlalrs 
Episcopi ab Occidentalibus judicarentur. Apud 
Hilar. Fragm iii. 

(2) Tlie cause oFMarccllus ol Ancyra, whom 
the F.ubcbiaii party accused of Sabellianism, 
was throii ghoul eonncclcd with that of Athaua- 


(3) Ihe Flinpuror proposed to Athanasius to 
leave one church to the Arinns »l Alexandria ; 
Athanasius tlexleruusly eluded the rei^uest, by 
very fairly fleinaiiding that one chunliin An- 
tioch, where the Arians predominated, should be 
set apart for those of his roiniuuuion. 

Greg. Ndxian. Fnc, Atlianas Hist, Arian 
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A. D.S 40 pllcable upon the alleged motives. It Is ascribed to the dcteclioiT 
of an infamous conspiracy against one of the Western bishops, de- 
puted on a mission (o Constanlius. The aged prelate was charged 
with incontinence, but the accusation recoiled on ils inventors. A 
man of infamous character, Onager the wild ass, the chief conduc- 
tor of the plot, on being detected, avowed himself the agent of 
Stephen, the Arian bishop of Antioch. Stephen was ignorniniously 
deposed from his see. Yet this single fact would scarcely have at 
once estranged the mind of Constanlius from the interests of the 
Arian party ;liic subsequent conduct when, as Emperor of the whole 
world, ho could again dare to display his deep-rooted hostility to 
Athanasius, induces the suspicion of political reasons. Constanlius 
venUn was dbout to bo eAibarrassed with the Persian war at this dangerous 
crisis, the admonitions of his brother, not unmingled with warlike 
menace, might enforce the expediency at least of a tcihporary re- 
conciliation with Athanasius. The political troubles of three years 
suspended the religious strife. The war of Persia brought some 
fame to the arms of Constanlius ; and in the more honourable cha- 
racter, not of the antagonist, but the avenger of his murdered tro- 
Dwfb of surviving son of Constantine again united the East and 

cousfaiw. West under his sole dominion. The battle of Mursa, if wc arc to 
credit a writer somewhat more recent, was no less fatal to the inte- 
rests of Athanasius than to the arms of Magnenlius (1). Ursacius 
wnt v»ith and Valens, after their recantation, had relapsed to Arianisrn. Va- 
lens was the Bishop of Mursa, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
A. d. 351 . of that town was fought the decisive battle. Constanlius retired with 
Valens iiflo the principal church, to assist with his prayers rather 
Dfliiieof his directions or personal prowess, the success of his 

Mursa. army. The agony of his. mind may be conceived, during the long 
Suspense of a conflict on which the sovereignly of the world de- 
pended, and in which the conquerors bsl more men than the van- 
quished (2). Valens stood or knelt by side -, on a siidden, when 
the Emperor was wrought to the highasl stale of agitation, Valens 
proclaimed the tidings of his complete vi Jtory 5 intelligence commu- 
nicated to the prelate by an angel fron’ heaven. Whether Valens 
had anticipated the event by a bold fiction, or arranged some plan 
for obtaining rapid information, he appeared from that lime to the 
Emperor as a man especially favoured by Heaven, a prophet, and 
one of good omen. 

either the fears of the Emperor, or the caution of the Arian 
to 355. parly, delayed yet for three orCour years to execute their revenge 
on Athanasius. They began with a less illustrious victim. Philip, 
the prefect of the East, received instructions to expel Paul, and to 
replace Macedonius on the episcopal throne of Constantinople. 


J) Sulpicius Scveius, ii.e. r»4- saenftetd a jjiri, to propitiate llit- gods on tins 

’2) Magneulius is stud by ^onacat, to havr tnoinenlous occasion Lib it p. (6^ n 
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Philip remembered the fate of Hermogenes; he secured himself in 
Ihe thermae of Zeuxippus, and summoned the prelate to his pre- 
sence. He then communicalod his instructions, and frightened or 
persuaded the aged Paul to consent to be secretly transported in a 
boat over the Bosphorus. In the morning, Philip appeared in his 
car, with Macedonius by his side in the pontifical attire 5 he drove 
directly to the church, but the soldiers werc^obliged to hew their 
way through the dense and resisting crowd to the altar. Macedo- 
nius passed over the murdered bodies ( three thousanjJ are said to 
have fallen ) to the throne of the Christian prelate, j^ul was carried 
In chains first to Emesa, afterwards to a wild town in the deserts 
about Mount Taurus. He had disappeared from the sight of his 
follov,ers, and it is certain that he died in these Vemolc regions. 
The Arians gave out that ho died a natural death. It was the general 
belief of the Athanasians that his death was hastened, and even that 
he had been strangled by the hands of the praefect Philip (1). 

But before the decisive blow was struck against Athanasius, 
Constantins endeavoured to subdue file West to the Arian opinions. 
The Emperor, released from the dangers of war, occupied his tri- 
umphant leisure in Christian controversy. He seemed determined 
to establish* his sole dominion over the religion as well as the civil 
obedience of his subjects. The Western bishops firmly opposed the 
conqueror of Magnentius. At the councils, first of Arles and after- 
wards of Milan, they refused to subscribe the condemnation of 
Athanasius, or to communicate with the Arians. Liberius, the new 
Bishop of Rome, refused the timid and disingenuous compromise 
to which his representative at Arles, A^incent, deacon of Rome, had< 
agreed-, to assent to the condemnation of Athanasius, if, at the same 
lime, a decisive anathema should be issued against the tenets of 
Arius. At Milan, the bishops boldly asserted the independence of 
the church upon the empire. .The Alhanasian party forgot, or chose 
not to remember, that Iheytlfcad unanimously applauded the inter- 
ference of Constantine, whc^i, after the Nicene council, he drove 
the Arian bishops into exile. Thus it has always been : the sect or 
party which has the civil po\^cr in its favour is embarrassed with no 
doubts as to the legality of interference : when hostile, it resists 
as an unwarrantable aggre^ion on Us ovVn freedom, that which it 
has not scrupled to employ Sgainsl its adversaries. 

The new charges against Athanasius were of very different de- 
grees of magnitude and probability. He was accused of exciting the 
hostility of Conslans against his bmlher. The fact that Constans 
had threatened to reinstate the exiled prelate by force of arms might 
give weight to this charge; but the subsequent reconciliation, the 
gracious reception of Athanasius by the Emperor, the public edicts 
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in his fatour, had, in all justice, cancelled the guilt, if there \vere 
really guilt, in this undue influence over the mind of Constans. He 
was accused of treasonable correspondence with the usurper Mag- 
nenlius. Athanasius repelled this charge with natural indignation. 
H^must be a monster of ingratitude, worthy a thousand deaths, if 
he had leagued with the murderer of his benefactor, Constans. He 
defied his enemies to^lhe production of any letters ^ he demanded 
the severest investigation, the strictest examination, of his own se- 
cretaries or those of Magnentius. The descent is rapid from these 
serious charge^to that of having olhciated in a new and splendid 
church, the Caesarean, without the permission of the Emperor ^ and 
the exercising a paramount and almost monarchical authority over 
the churches aloVig the whole course of the Nile, even beyond his 
legitimate jurisdiction. The flj?sl was strangely construed into an 
intentional disrespect to the Emperor, the latter might fairly be at- 
tributed to the zeal of Athanasius for the extension of Christianity. 
Some of these points might appear beyond the jiirisdiction of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal 5 an^ in the council of Milan there seems to 
have been an inclination to separate the cause of Athanasius from 
that of his doctrine. As at Arles, some proposed to abandon the 
person of Athanasius to the will of the Emperor, if a general con- 
demnation should be passed against the tenets of Arius. 
couHii of Three hundred ecclesiastics formed the council of Milan. Few of 
Milan, ^01-0 fpQjjj i^he East. The Bishop of Rome did not appear in 

•person to lead the orthodox parly. His chief representative was 
Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of ability, but of violent temper and 
unguarded language. The Arian faction was headed by Ursaciiis 
and Valens, the old adversaries of Athanasius, and by the Emperor 
himself. Constantin^, that the proceedings might take place more 
immediately under his own superintendence, adjourned the assem - 
bly from the church to the palace. Tiiis unseemly intrusion of a 
layman in the deliberations of the clo^y, unfortunately, was not 
without precedent. Those who had proudly hailed the entrance of 
Constantine into the synod ofNice could not, consistently, deprecate 
the presence of his son at Milan. ^ 

U.355. The controversy became a personal question between the Empe- 
ror and his refractory subject. The e^mperor descended into the 
arena, and mingled in all the fury of (he conflict. Constanlius was 
not content with assuming the supreme place as Emperor, or inter- 
fering in the especial province of the bishops, the theological 
question, he laid claim to dir^t inspiration. He was commissioned 
by a vision from Heaven to restore peace to. the afflicted church. 
The scheme of doctrine which he proposed was asserted by the 
Western bishops to be strongly tainted with Arianism. The pru- 
dence of the Athanasian party was not equal to their firmness and 
courage. The obsequious and almost adoring court of the Emperor 
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must have stood aghast at the audacity of the ecclesiastical synod. 

Their language was that of vehement invective, rather than digni- 
fied dissent or calm remonstrance. Constantins, concealed behind a 
curlain, listened to the debate *, he heard his own name coupled 
with that of heretic, of Antichrist. His indignation now knew no 
bounds. He proclaimed himself the champion of IheArian doctrines, 
and the accuser of Athanasius. Yet flalleriesf persuasions, bribes, 
menaces, penalties, exiles, were necessary to extort the assent 
of the resolute assembly. Then they became conscious of the im- 
propriety of a lay Emperor’s intrusion into the debMes of an eccle- 
siastical synod. They demanded a free council, in which the Em- 
peror should neither preside in person nor by Jiis commissary. 

They lifted up their hands, and entreated the angry Conslanlius 
not to mingle up the affairs of the wte and the church (1). Three 
prelates, Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Vercell®, Dionysius of 
Milan, were senlinto banishment, to places remote from each other, 
and the most inhospitable regions of the empire. Liberius, the Ro- 
man pontiff, rejected with disdain the presents of the Emperor ; he 
resisted with equal firmness his persuasions and his acts of violence. 

Though his palace was carefully closed and garrisoned by some jauof 
of his faithful flock, Liberius was seized at length, and carried to 
Milan. He withstood, somewhat contemptuously, the personal en- 
treaties and arguments of the Emperor (2). He rejected with disdain 
the imperial offers of money for his journey, and told him to keep 
it to pay his army. The same offer was made by Eusebius the eu- 
nuch : — “Does a sacrilegious robber like thee think to give alms 
to me, as to a mendicant ?” He was exiled to Berbea, a city of 
Thrace. An Arian prelate, Felix, was forced upon the unwilling 
city. But two years of exile broke the spirit of Liberius. He began 
to listen to the advice of the Arian bishop of Berbea ^ the solitude, 
the cold climate, and the disKomforts of this uncongenial region, 
had more effect than the pi^feents or the menaces of the Emperor. 

He signed the Arian formulary of Sirmium •, he assented to the con- 
demnation of Athanasius. The fall of the aged Hosius increased fuii or 
the triumph of the Arians. Some of the Catholic writers reproach 
with undue bitterness the weakness of an old man, whose nearer 
approach to the grave, they assert, ought to have confirmed him in 
his inalienable fidelity to Christ. But even Christianity has no power 
over that mental imbecility which accompanies the decay of physi- 
cal strength ; and this act of feebleness ought not, for an instant, to 
be set against the unblemished virtue^of a whole life. 

Conslantius, on his visit to Rome, was astonished by an address, 
^presented by some of the principal females of the city in their most stamius ..i 

Home. 

ji) avctfAia-ytiv ‘Pa/Aflcixnv 

'TM rtHf sx.KXnffieL( het*ra.yy. Athauas, ad (2) Thcodtucl, iv 16. 

Mon. c. 34. 36. Compare c. 52 
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splended attire, to entreat the restoration of Liberius. The Em- 
peror offered to re-admit Liberius to a co-ordinate authority with 
the Arian bishop, Felix. The females rejected with indignant dis- 
dain thi? dishonourable compromise and when Conslanlius com- 
manded a similar proposition to be publicly read in the circus at 
the lime of games, he was answered by a general shout, “One 
God, one Christ, one^bishop.” 

Had then the Christians, if this story be true, already overcome 
their aversion to the public games ? or are we to suppose that the 
whole populace, of Rome look an interest in the appointment of the 
Christian pontiff? 

Athanasius awaited in tranquil dignity the bursting storm. He 
AOiaiia had eluded the imperial surrimons to appear at Milan, upon the 
plea that it was ambiguous am obscure. Conslanlius, either from 
some lingering remorse, from reluctance to have his new con- 
demnatory ordinances confronted with his favourable, and almost 
adulatory, testimonies to the innocence of Athanasius, or from fear 
lest a religious insurrection in Alexandria and Egypt should em- 
barrass the government, and cut off the supplies of corn from the 
Eastern capital, refused to issue any written order for the deposal 
and expulsion of Athanasius. He chose, apparently, to retain the 
power, if convenient, of disowning his emissaries. Two secretaries 
were despatched with a verbal message, commanding his abdica- 
tion. Athanasius treated the imperial officers with the utmost 
courtesy; but respectfully demanded their written instruclions. A 
kind of suspension of hostilities seems to have been agreed upon, 

(ill further instructions could bo obtained from the Emperor. Eul 
in the mean lime, Syrianus, the duke of the province, was drawing 
the troops from all parts of Libya and Egypt to invest and occupy 
the city. A force of 5000 men was Ihouglil necessary to depose a 
peaceable Christian prelate. The gresat events in the life of Atha- 
nasius, as we have already seen on two occasions, seem, cither 
designedly or of themselves, to lake a highly dramatic form. It 
was midnight, and the archbishop, surrounded by the more devout 
of his flock, was performing the solemn ceremony, previous to 
the sacrament service of the next day, ip the church of St. Thconas. 
Tumult in Suddcoly the sound of trumpets, the fraliipling of steeds, the clash 
arms, the bursting the bolts of the doors, interrupted the silent 
ttndfiJI devotions of the assembly. The bishop on his throne, in the depth 
of the choir, on which fell the dim light of the lamps, beheld the 
gleaming arms of the soldierj, as they burst into the nave of the 
church. The archbishop, as the ominous sounds grew louder, 
commanded the chaunling of the 135lh (136lh) Psalm. The cho- * 
listers’ voices swelled into the solemn strain : — “Oh, give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is gracious; ” the people look up the burthen, 
For his mercy endurelh for ever ! ' The clear, full voices of the 
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congregation rose over the wild lumuJt, now without, and now 
\yilhin, the church. 

A discharge of arrows commenced the conflict *, and Athanasius 
calmly exhorted his people to continue their only defensive mea- 
sures, their prayers to their Almighty Protector. Syrianus at the 
same time ordered the soldiers to advance. The cries of the 
wounded; the groans of those who were trampled down in at- 
tempting to force their way out through the soldiery ; the shouts 
of the assailants, mingled in wild and melancholy uproar. But be- 
fore the soldiers had reached the end of ihe sancj^uary, the pious 
disobedience of his clergy, and of a body of monks, hurried the 
’archbishop by some secret passage out of the tiirijull. His escape 
appeared little less than miraculous to his faithful followers. The 
riches of the altar, the sacred ornaments of the churchy and even 
the consecrated virgins, were abandoned to the licence of an exas- 
perated soldiery. The Catholics in vain drew up an address to the 
Emperor, appealing to his justice against this sacrilegious outrage; 
they suspended the arms of the soldiery which had been left on 
the floor of the church, as a reproachful memorial of the violence. 
Constantius confirmed the acts of his oflicers (1). 

The Arians were prepared to replace the deposed prelate ; their oeorge < 
choice fell on another Cappadocian more savage and unprincipled uTut. 
than the former one. Constantins commended George of Cappa- 
docia to the people of Alexandria, as a prelate above praise, the 
wisest of teachers, the fittest guide to the kingdom of heaven. His 
adversaries paint him in (he blackest colours ; the son of a fuller, 
he had been in turns a [)arasile, a receiver of taxes, a bankrupt.* 
Ignorant of letters, savage in manners, he was taken up, while lead- 
ing a vagabond life, by the Ariaii prelate of Antioch, and made a 
priest before he was a Christian. He employed the collections 
made for the poor in bribing the eunuchs of the palace. But he 
possessed, no doubt, great* worldly ability; he was without fear 
and without remorse. He entered Alexandria environed by the 
troops of Syrianus. His presence let loose the rabid violence of 
party ; the Arians exacted ample vengeance for their long period of 
depression ; houses were plundered ; monasteries burned ; tombs 
broken open, to search f(^oncealcd Athanasians, or for the pre- 
late himself, who still cjudefl their pursuit ; bishops were insulted; 
virgins scourged ; the soldiery encouraged to break up every meet- 
ing of the Catholics by violence, and even by inhuman tortures. 

The Duke Sebastian, at the head of 3000 troops, cliarged a meeting 
of the Athanasian Christians : no barbarity was too revolting ; they 
are said to have employed instruments of torture to compel them to 
Christian unity with the Arians; females wore scourged with the 

(1) Athaiwis. Apol. do Fugil, vol. i. y. 334 ; ad Moiiachos, 373. 376* 393. 395.. ad CoiKst, 

307. 310. Tilleinoiit, Vit* d’Alliaiiasc 
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prickly branches of the palm-free. The Pagans readily transferred 
their allegiancOf so far as allegiance was demanded ; while the sa- 
vage and ignorant among them rejoiced in the occasion for 
plunder and cruelly. Others hailed these feuds, and almost antici- 
pated the triumphant restoration of their own religion. Men, they 
thought, must grow weary and disgusted with a religion produc- 
tive of so much crime, bloodshed, and misery. Echoing back the 
language of the Athanasians, they shouted out— “Long life to the 
Emperor Cpnstantius, and the Arians who have abjured Chris- 
tianity.” And/^lhrislianity they seem to have abjured, though not 
in the sense intended by their adversaries. They had abjured all 
Christian humanity, holiness, and peace. 

The avarice of George was equal to his cruelly. Exactions were 
necessary to maintain his interest with the eunuchs, to whom he 
owed his promotion. The prelate of Alexandria forced himself into 
the secular affairs of the city. He endeavoured to secure a monopoly 
of the nitron produced in the lake Mareolis, of the salt-works, and 
of the papyrus. He became a manufacturer of those painted coffins 
which were still in use among the Egyptians. Once he was ex- 
pelled by a sudden insurrection of the people, who surrounded the 
church, in which he was officiating, and threatened to tear him in 
pieces. He look refuge in the court, which was then at Sirmium, 
and a few months beheld him reinstated by the command of his 
faithful patron the Emperor ( 1 ). A reinstated tyrant is, in general, 
the most cruel oppressor; and, unless parly violence has blackened 
the character of George of Cappadocia beyond even its ordinary 
injustice, the addition of revenge, and the haughty sense of im- 
punity, derived from the imperial protection, to the evil passions 
already developed in his soul, rendered him a still more intolerable 
scourge to the devoted city. 

Every where the Athanasian bishops were expelled from their 
sees; they were driven intobanishmenL The desert was constantly 
sounding with the hymns of these pious and venerable exiles, as 
they passed along, loaded with chains, to the remote and savage 
place of their destination ; many of them bearing the scars, and 
wounds, and mutilations, which had ^cen inflicted upon them by 
their barbarous persecutors, to enforce^‘*hciT compliance with the 
Arian doctrines." ** 

Escape Athanasius, after mdnj strange adventures; having been con- 
j^jreat ccalod in a dry cistern, and in the chamber of a beautiful woman, 
«asiusT who attended him' with Ihe n?osl officious devotion (his awful cha- 
racter was not even tinged with the breath of suspicion), found rc- 
A.D. 356. fugc at length among the monks of the desert. Egypt is bordered 
on all sides by wastes of sand, or by barren rocks, broken into 


(i) He was al Sirmium, Muy, 359 ; restored in October. 
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caves and intricate passes ; and all these solitudes were now peo- 
pled by the fanalic followers of the hermit Antony. They were all 
devoted to the opinions, and attached to the person, of Athanasius. 

The austerities of the prelate extorted their admiration ; as he had 
been the great example of a dignified, active, and zealous bishop, 
so was he now of an ascetic and mortified solitary. The most 
inured to self-inflicted tortures of mind and body found themselves 
equalled, if not outdone, in their fasts and austerities by the lofty 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Among these devoted adheupnts, his se- 
curity was complete : their passionate re\erence wdmilted not the 
fear of treachery. The more active and inquisitive the search of his 
enemies, he had only to plunge deeper into the ingccessible and in- 
scrutable desert. From this solitude Athanasius himself is sup- 
posed sometimes to have issued forth, and, passing the seas, to 
have traversed even parts of the West, animating his followers, and 
confirming the faith of his whole widely disseminated party. His 
own language implies his personal, though secret presence at the 
councils of Sclcucia and Rimini (1). 

From the desert, unquestionably, came forth many of those 
writings which must have astonished the Heathen world by their 
unprecedented boldness. For the first lime since the foundation of 
the empire, the government was more or less publicly assailed in 
addresses, which arraigned its measures ns unjust, and as transgres- 
sing its legitimate authority, and which did not spare the person of 
the reigning Emperor. In the West, as well as in the East, Con- 
stanlius was assailed with equal freedom of invective. The book of Hilary of 
Hilary of Poitiers against Constantins, is said not to have been made 
public till after the death of the Emperor; but it was most likely 
circulated among the Catholics of the West;®and the author ex- 
posed himself to the activity of hostile informers, and the indiscre- 
tion of fanatical friends. The Emperor is declared to be Antichrist, 
a tyrant, not in secular, Vui likewise in religious affairs; the sole 
object of his reign was to make a free gift to the devil of the whole 
world, for which Christ had suffered (2). Lucifer of Cagliari, whose Lucifer of 

Cagliari. 


(1) Atbanas, Opor. vnl. 1. p.^69. Compare 
Tillcinonl, Vic d'Athaiiasc, f 

(2) Nihil proraus all utl egil, orbem 

terrarum, pro quo Christus pa<tsus ^^ubolo 


condonaret. Ad^. Coiislnnt. c. 45. Hilary's 
highest iiidignatioti is excited b^he gentle and 
insidious manner with which he confcsscs^at 
Coiislanlius endeavoured to compass his uiiuoly 
end. He woald not honour them with the dignity 
of martyrs, but he used the prevailing persua- 
sion of bribes, flatteries, and honours — Non 


dorsa eicdit, sed vcMilroiii jmlpal ; non trndit 


carccre ad libertatem, sed iiitra palutiuuihnnornt 
ad servitutein; non latera vexat, sed cor occupat 
lion conteadit iie vincutur, sed aduhitur ut 
doininetur. There arc several other remarkable 


passages in this tract. Constnntiiis wished to 
confine the creed to the l.ingu.igc of scripture. 
This was rejected, as infringing on the authority 


of the bishops, and the forms of Apostolic preach' 
ing. Nolo, inquit, verba qu:ii non scripta sunt 
dici. Hoc t.inden rogo, quis C])iscopis jubeat et 
quis ajKisUiiicai 'praxlicatiu.'iis yctet formam? c. 
16. Among the .sentences ascribed to the Arians, 
which so mueh shocked the Western bishops, 
there is one which is evidently tlic argument of 
a strong anii-matenalisl asserting the sole 
exiBlenr6%f Ihc Father, and that the terms of sou 
an^generatiou, etc., are not to be received in a 
literal sense. Eral Deus quod est. Pater ron erat, 
quia neqne ei iilius ; nam si fllius, necesse est ut 
ct faonina sit, etc. One phrase has a singularly 
Uiienlnl, I would say, Indian cast. How much 
soever the Son expands himself towards the know- 
ledge of the Father, so much the Father super- 
expand.s himself, lest he should be known by the 
Son Quantum ciiiin Films sc extendit cognoscere 
Potrein, tantum Pater superextendit se, nc cogni- 
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violent temper afterwards distracted the Western church with a 
schism, is now therefore repudiated by the common consent of all 
parties. But Athanasius speaks in ardent admiration of the intem- 
perate writings of this passionate man, and once describes him as 
inflamed by the spirit of God. Lucifer, in his banisirmcnt, sent Oyc 
books full of the most virulent invective to the Emperor. Conslan- 
tius — it was the brighter side of his religious tharacler— received 
these addresses with almost contemptuous equanimity. He sent a 
message to J^^ucifer, to demand if he was the author of these works. 
Lucifer replied^not merely by an intrepid acknowledgment of his 
former writings, but by a sixth, in still more unrestrained and exag-. 
gcrated language. Constantius was satisfied with banishing him lo 
the Thebaid. Athanasius himself, who in his public vindication ad- 
dressed lo Constantius, maintained the highest respect for the im- 
perial dignity, in his Epistle to the Solitaries gives free vent and 
expression to his vehement and contemptuous sentiments. His re- 
cluse friends are cautioned^ indeed, not to di^lose the dangerous 
document, in which the .lyranls of the Old Testament, Pharaoh, 
Ahab, Belshazzar, are contrasted, to his disadvantage, with the base, 
the cruel, the hypocritical Constantius. Jl is curious lo observe this 
new element of freedom, however at present working in a concealed, 
irregular, and, perhaps, still-guarded manner, mingling itself up 
with, and partially up-heaving, the general prostration of the human 
mind. The Christian, or, in^somo respects, it might be more justly 
said, the hierarchical principle, was entering into the constituLion 
of human society, as an antagonist power lo that of the civil sove- 
reign. The Christian community was no longer a separate republic, 
governed within by its own laws, yet submitting, in all but its reli- 
gious observances, ^o the general ordinances. By the establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine, and the gradual reunion of two 
sections of mankind into one civil society, those two powers, that of 
the church and the stale, became co-orfiinalc authorities, which, if 
any difference should arise between the heads of Ihefespeclive su- 
premacies, — if the Emperor and the dominant party in Christendom 
should take opposite sides, led to inevitable collision. This crisis 
had already arrived. An Arian emperoi^as virtually excluded from 
a community in which the Alhanasian do:*lriMes prevailed. The son 
of Constantine belong^^d to an excommunicated class, to whom the 
dominant party refused the name gf Ghrisiians. Thus these two 
.despotisms, both founded^n opinioln (fqr obedience to the imperial 

^ c 

tus Filip sU. c. 13. The partic.s, at least in the is ('x,preB 5 etl with great force and simplicity. 
'We.st, were speaking two totally distinct lao' Deus cognitinnem sui docuit potius quam exegit. 
giiages. It would he unjust to Hilary nut lo ** Deus umvcrsilutis est Domiiius ; non requiril 
.acknowledge the beautiful and Christian senti> coactain confession cm. NostrA potius non suA 
uients scattered through his two former addresses causA venerandus est * * siiuplicitate qua;rendus 
to Cooslantiusy which arc firm, but respectful; est, confessione discendus cst, charitate amandus 
and if rigidly* yet sincerely, dogmatic. 11 is plea est, timon* venrrandus est, voluntatis probitote 
.lor tokeratioii, if not very consistently maintained, rcliiieiidus est. Lib. i. c. G. 
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authority was rooted in the universal sentimenf)^ instead of gently 
counteracting and mitigating each other, came at once into direct 
and angry conflict. The Emperor might with justice begin to sus- 
pect that, instead of securing a peaceful and submissive ally, he had 
raised up a rival or a master ; for the son of Constantine was thus 
in his turn disdainfully ejected from the society which bis father 
had incorporated with the empire. It may be doubted how far the 
violences and barbarities ascribed by the Catholics to their Arian 
foes may hr attributed to the indignation of the civil power at this 
new and determined resistance. Though Constanlius*might him- 
self feel or affect a compassionate disdain at lhes(?^ unusual attacks 
on bis person and dignity, the general feeling of the Heathen po- 
pulation, and many of the local governors, might t*esisl this contu- 
macious contempt of the supreme authority. It is difficult otherwise 
to account for the general tumult excited by these disputes in Alex- 
andria, in Constantinople, and in Rome, where at least a very con- 
siderable part of the population had no concern in the religious 
quarrel. The old animosity against Christianity would array itself 
under the banners of one of the conflictfbg parties, or take up the 
cause of the insulted sovereignty of the Emperor. The Athanasian 
party constantly assert lliat the Arians courted, or at least did not 
decline, the invidious alliimce of the Pagans. 

Bui in truth, in the horrible cruellies perpetrated during these 
unhappy divisions, it was the same savage ferocity of manners, 
which half a century before had raged against the Christian church, 
which now apparently raged in its cause (1). The abstruse tenets 
of the Christian theology became the ill-understood, perhaps unin-s 
telligiblc, watchwords of violent and disorderly men. The rabble 
of Alexandria and other cities availed themselves of the commotion 
to give loose lo their suppressed passion for li»e excitement ofplunder 
and bloodshed. How far Ihe doctrines of Ctuislianily had worked 
down into the populace of Hie great cities cannot be ascertained, or 
even conjectured ^ its spirit had not in the least iniligalcd their fe- 
rocity and ini&'manUy. If Christianity is accused as the immediate 


( l) Spe llie tlrposiiions of lh« as- 

spinlilpti -’t Sardira, of the violpi^c « hi, h they 
had llieiiisi'Ivix. endured at <!ie|hand|^ of ihe 
Aiians. Alii auleiji gindioruiii t:L 

PS ostendebjiit. Alii sp faiiupnb ipsis 
erucialos quere])niitiit. hi lia e jpi.u i-^uobihs 
Ipslifii .ibanlur viri, sed do eecIpMis omnibus 
elecli jjiopler qiias Imc coiiveneriiiil, res ■;eslas 
rdorebaut, inilil esarm.il os, |inpu]oh rum fustibus, 
jiidirutii mmas, falsan iu lileraiuin Mippositioiirs. 
* * Ad }ij*c virgiinim nudaliuiies, ineiMulid eccle- 
siaruin, < aiceres adversos unuistros Dei. Ililar. 
iT.iRin.Op. Hist. li. 1.4. 

• be Aii.uis ntf)jt th<‘ same acrusatioas of 
violence, crnelly, and ppi'seciition, aj^'anibl Allu- 
nasms They say — Per vini, ]>rr ea’drni, per 
Iiellmn, AlpAnndnnnriim eceleMas deprjcdnlus, 
— .Old Ihis, per pncn.as et rWr? n/i/rum, De- 
ll. 


crelnm Synodi Orlrnlalnnn Vpiseoporum apud 
Sardicaiii, ajmd S, lliljiriuin 

liiiineiiMi auleiii lonfJuMiat ad Sardiram mul 
tiludo seeleraloruin oiniiiuin el perditorum, ad 
vei.lantinni de Constantinopoli, de Alexandria 
qui rri IioinirnlioMim, rei sanguinis, rei ca.'dis 
rei latKK ii.iorniu, in jir.i daruin, rei spolioruin 
in fandoi unique oinniuiii saiTile^inruin et cr 
nunyei , qui abana ronfre«;«ruiil, enlesias. in- 
cen(*nii!l, domosque prualormn conipilaverunt; 
profaualores mjslerioruni, ]>rodUorrsquo .sacra 
iiienlninin Cliiisti, qui iinpinm Scelpr.Uaiiique 
li.-nrlitoinin diie.Uinain cnnlra pcclebia' fidem 
asseieiili sapientibbiinos presliyloros Del, dia- 
coiics, sdccrdoles, atrociter dnnactaveriint Ibid 
ly. \nd tills ji'oicsl, full of these tremendous 
clnirges, Avas signed by the eighty jocedin}.’ 
K.islcrn bishops. 


Mutaal ac* 
cusations 
of rruplty. 
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^Mis as a 
writer. 


exciting cause of these disastrous scenes, the predisposing principle 
was in that uncivilised nature of man, which not merely was unal- 
layed by the gentle and humanising tenets of the Gospel, but, as it 
has perpetually done, pressed the Gospel itself, as it were, into its 
own unhallowed service. 

The severe exclusiveness of dogmatic theology atlained its height 
in this controversy. Hitherto, the Catholic and heretical doctrines 
had receded from each other at the first outset, as it were, and 
drawn off to opposite and irreconcilable extremes. The heretics 
had wandered {iway into the boundless regions of speculation ; 
they had differed on some of the most important elementary prin- 
ciples of belief*, they had rarely admitted any common basis for 
argument. Here^ the contending parties sot out from nearly the 
same principles, admitted the same authority, and seemed, what- 
ever their secret bias or inclination, to differ only on the import of 
one word. Their opinions, like parallel lines in mathematics, 
seemed to be constantly approximating, yet found it impossible to 
unite. The Athanasians taunted the Arians with the infinite varia- 
tions in their belief ; Atftanasius recounts no less than eleven 
creeds. But the Arians might have pleaded their anxiety to recon- 
cile themselves to the church, their earnest solicitude to make 
every advance towards a reunion, provided they might be excused 
the adoption of the one obnoxious word, the Homoousion, or Con- 
substantialisni. But the inflexible orthodoxy of Athanasius will 
admit no compromise*, nothing less than complete unity, not 
merely of expression, but of mental conception, will satisfy the 
rigour of the ecclesiastical dictator, who will permit no single letter, 
and, as far as he can detect it, no shadow of thought, to depart 
from his peremptory creed. He denounces his adversaries, for the 
least deviation, as enemies of Christ *, he presses them with conse- 
quences drawn from their opinions; and, instead of spreading wide 
the gates of Christianity, he seems to unbar them with jealous re- 
luctance, and to admit no one without the most cool and iriquistorial 
scrutiny into the most secret arcana of his belief. 

In the writings of Athanasius is embodied the perfection of po- 
lemic divinity. His style, indeed, has no ^plendour, no softness, 
nothing to kindle the imagination, or i^elt^he heart. Acute, even 
to subtlety, he is loo earnest to degeherai|e into scholastic trifling. 
It is stern logic, addressed to the reason of\|hose who admitted the 
authority of Christianity. There is no dispassionate examination, no 
candid philosophic inquiry, r,o calm statement of his adversaries^ 
case, no liberal acknowledgment of the infinite difficulties of the 
subject, scarcely any consciousness of the total insufficiency of hu- 
man language to trace the question to its depths ; all is peremptory, 
dictatorial, imperious ; the severe conviction of the truth of his own 
opinions, and the inference that none but culpable motives, either 
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of pride, or strife, or ignorance, can blind his adversaries to their 
cogent and irrefragable certainty. Athanasius walks on the narrow 
and perilous edge of orthodoxy with a firmness and confidence 
which it is impossible not to admire. It cannot be doubted that he 
was deeply, intimately, persuaded that the vital power and energy, 
the truth, the consolatory force of Christianity, entirely depended 
on the unquestionable elevation of the Saviour to the most absolute 
equality with the Parent Godhead. The ingenuity with which he 
follows out his own views of the consequences of their^rrors is won- 
derfully acute*, but the thought constanlly occurst whether a milder 
and more conciliating tone would not have healed the wounds of 
afflicted Christianity *, whether his lofty spirit isgnot conscious that 
his native element is that of strife rather than of peace (1). 

Though nothing can contrast more strongly with the expansive 
and liberal spirit of primitive Christianity than the repulsive tone of 
this exclusive theology, yet this remarkable phasis of Christianity 
seems to have been necessary, and not without advantage to the per- 
manence of the religion. With the ci\jlisation of mankind, Chris- 
tianity was about to pass through the ordeal of those dark ages 
which followed the irruption of the barbarians. During this period, 
Christianity was to subsist as the conservative principle of social 
order and the sacred charities of life, the sole, if not always faithful, 
guardian of ancient knowledge, of letters, and of arts. Biit in order 
to preserve its own existence, it assumed, of necessity, another 
form. It must have a splendid and imposing ritual, to command 
the barbarous minds of its new proselytes, and one which might be 
performed by an illiterate priesthood ^ for fbe mass of the priest- 
hood could not but be invblved in the genera] darkness of the times. 
It must likewise have brief and definite formularies of doctrine. 
As the original languages, and even the Latin, fell into disuse, and 
before the modern languages of Europe were sufficiently formed to 
admit of translations, th0 sacred writings receded from general 
use ^ they became the depositaries of Christian doctrine, totally in- 
accessible to the laity, and almost as much so to the lower clergy. 
Creeds therefore became of essential importance to compress the 
leading points of Chdlslian doctrine into a small compass. And as 
the barbarous and ig^oi^ht mind cannot endure the vague and the 
indefinite, so it was e^nti^ that the main points of doctrine should 
be fixed and cast int/ plain and emphatic propositions. The theo- 
logical language was firmly established before the violent breaking 
up of society ^ and no more was required of the barbarian convert 
than to accept with uninquiring submission the established formu- 
lary of the faith, and gaze in awe-struck veneration at the solemn 
ceremonial. 


Cl) At a Inter period, Athanasius spcms to have been less rigidly exclusive against the Srmi- 
Ariaiis. Compare Mohler, n. p. 330' 
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Influence The Alhanasian conlroversy powerfully conlribufed to establish 
the supremacy of (he Homan ponlitT. It became almost a contest 
trovmy [tetwecn Eastern and Western Christendom ; at least (be West was 
growth of neither divided like the East, nor submitted with the same compara- 
Vowe?!”* lively willing obedience, to the domination of Arianism under the 
imperial authority. It was necessary that some one great prelate 
should lake the lead this internecine strife. The only Western 
bishop whom his character would designate as this leader was Ho- 
sius, the Bislyp of Cordova. But age had now disqualified this good 
man, whose moderation, abilities, and probably important services 
to Christianity inihe conversion of Constantine, had recommended 
him to the common acceptance of the Christian world, as president 
of the council of ^ice. Where this acknowledged superiority of 
character aud talent was wanting, the dignity of the see would com- 
mand the general respect^ and what see could compete, at least, 
in the West, with Rome? Antioch, Alexandria, or Constantinople, 
could alone riyal^ in pretensions to Christian supremacy, the old 
metropolis of the empire : and those sees were either fiercely con- 
tested, or occupied by Arian prelates. Athanasius himself, by his 
residence, at two separate periods, at Rome, submitted as it were 
his cause to the Roman pontiff. Rome became the centre of the ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the West; and, since the Trinitarian opinions 
eventually triumphed through the whole of Christendom, the firm- 
ness and resolution with which the Roman pontiffs, notwithstanding 
the temporary fall of Liberius, adhered to the orthodox faith ; their 
uncompromising attachment to Athanasius, who, by degrees, was 
sanctified and canonised in the memory of Christendom, might be 
one groundwork for that belief in their infallibility, which, however 
it would have been repudiated by Cyprian, and never completely 
prevailed in the East, became throughout the West the inalienable 
spiritual heirloom of the Roman pontiffs. Christian history will 
hereafter show how powerfully this nnpnarchical principle if not 
established, yet greatly strengthened, by these consequences of the 
Alhanasian conlroversy, tended to consolidate, and so to maintain, 
in still expanding intlucncc, the Christianity of Europe (1). 
superio- This conflict continued with unabated vigcjtur till the close of the 
AnSibm. of Constanlius. Arianism gradually assumed the ascendant, 
through the violence and Ihe arts of (lie limperor ; all the more 
distinguished of the orthodox bishops were iv. exile, or, at least, in 


(l) The orthodox Synod of Sardica admiLs ilie 
superior dignity of llie successors of St. Peter. 
Hoc rnim optimum et Yulde con'gruentissimum 
esse videbilur, si ad caput, id est, ud Petri 
Apostoli sedem, de singulis quibusque provuiciis 
Domini referant sacerdotes. Epist. Syn. Sard, 
apud Hilariura, Fragm. Oper. Hist. ii. c. 9. It 
sras flisclaimed with equal distinctness by the 
seceding Anans. Novam legem introdueere puta- 
venint, ut Oricntales Episeopi ab Occidentalibus 


judicarentur. Fragm. iii. c. 12 In a subsequent 
clause, they condemn Julius, Bishop of Rome, 
by name. It is difficult to calculate the effect 
vhich would commonly be produced on men's 
minds by their involving in cue common cause 
the two tenets, which, in fact, bore no i elation 
to each other, — the orthodox belief in the Tri- 
nity, and the .supremacy of the BiOiop of Rome 
So/otnen, iv. 11 . 13- Thcodoret, ii. 17 . Philos- 
torgius, i\. 3 
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disgrace. Though the personal influence of Athanasius was still 
felt throughout Christendom, his obscure place of concealment was 
probably unkonwn to the greater part of his own adherents. The 
aged Hosius had died in his apostasy. Hilary of Poictiers, the 
bishop of Milan, and the violent Lucifer of Cagliari, were in exile, 
and, though Constanlius had consented to t]ie return of Liberius to 
his see, he had returned with the disgrace of having consented to 
sign the new formulary framed at Sirmium, where the term, Con- 
substantial, if not rejected, was, alleast, suppressed. Vet the popu- 
larity of Liberius was undiminished, and the whcfe city indignantly 
rejected the insidious proposition of ConstantiiiS| that Liberius and 
his rival Felix should rule the see with conjoint authority. The 
parties had already come to blows, and even to bloodshed, when 
Felix, who it was admitted, had never swerved from the creed of 
Nice, and whose sole offence was entering into communion with 
the Arians, either from moderation, or conscious of the inferiority 
of his party, withdrew to a neighbouring city, where he soon closed 
his days, and relieved the Christians of Rome from the apprehen- 
sion of a rival pontiff. The unbending resistance of the Alhanasians 
was no doubt confirmed, not merely by the variations in the Arian 
creed, but by the new opinions which they considered its legi- 
timate offspring, and which appeared to justify their worst appre- 
hensions of its inevitable consequences. Aetius formed a new sect, 
which not merely denied the consubstantiality, but the similitude 
of the Son to the Father. He was not only not of the same, but of 
a totally different, nature. Aetius, according to the account of bis 
adversaries, was a bold a<id unprincipled adventurer (1); and the 
career of a person of this class is exemplifiec^in his life. The son 
of a sojdier, at one lime condemned to death and to the confiscation 
of his property, Aelius bec|ime a humble artisan, first as a worker 
in copper, afterwards in g^ld. His dishonest practices obliged him 
to give up the trade, but not before he had acquired some property. 
He attached himself to Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch 5 was expelled 
from the city by his successor^ studied grammar at Anazarba ; was 
encouraged by the Arian bishop of that sec, named Athanasius^ re- 
turned to Antioch 5 was ordained deacon; and again expelled the 
city. Discomfited in#aifubl!c disputation with a Gnostic, he retired 
to Alexandria, whery being exercised in the art of rhetoric, he 
revenged himself on a Manichean, who died of shame. He then 
became a public itinerant teacher, |»ractising, at the same time, his 
lucrative art of a goldsmith. The Xrians rejected Aetius with no 


(1) Socrates, ii. 35. Sozomen, iii. 15-, iv. 12. 
rhilostorg. iii. 15. 17. .Suidas, voc. Aitioc. 
Epiphan Hares. 76. Gregor. Nyss. contra 
Eunom. 

The most curious part in the History of Aelius 
IS his attnchineiit to the Aristotelian philosophy. 
W ith him appears to hare begun the long strilc 


between Aristotelianism and Platonism in the 
churrh. Aetius, to prove his unimaginative 
doctrines, employed the severe and prosaic cate, 
gories of Anstotle, repudiating the prevail >ng 
Platonic mode of argument used by Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria. Socrates, ii. c. 35. 


Heresy of 
Aetius, 
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Jess earnest indignation than the orthodox, but they could not escape 
being implicated, as it were, in his unpopularity^ and the odious 
Anomeans, those who denied the similitude of the Son to the Father, 
brought new discredit even on the more temperate partisans of the 
Arian creed. Another heresiarch, of a higher rank, still further 
dlmi? J^roughrdisrepule on the Arian party. Macedonius, the Bishop of 
Constantinople, to the* Arian tenet of the inequality of the Son 
to the Father, added the total denial of the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Council still fallowed council. Though we may not concur 
with the Arian bishops in ascribing to their adversaries the whole 
blame of this perpitual tumult and confusion in the Christian world, 
caused by these incessant assemblages of the clergy, there must have 
been much melancholy truth in their statement. ^^The Fast and 
the West are in a perpetual state of restlessness and disturbance. 
Deserting our spiritual charges; abandoning the people of God ; 
neglecting the preaching of the Gospel ; we are hurried about from 
place to place, sometimes to great distances, some of us infirm with 
age, with feeble constitutions or ill health, and are sometimes ob- 
liged to leave our sick brethren on the road. The whole administra- 
tion of the empire, of the Emperor himself, the tribunes, and the 
commanders, at this fearful crisis of the stale, are solely occupied 
with the lives and the condition of the bishops. The people are by 
no means unconcerned. The whole brotherhood watches in anxious 
suspense the event of these troubles; the establishment of post- 
bqrses is worn out by our journeyings ; and all on account of a few 
wretches, who, if they had the least remaining sense of religion, 
would say with the Ijrophet Jonah, ^Take us up and cast us into 
the sea; so shall the sea be calm unto you; for we know that it is 
on our account that this great tempest i^^upon you (1).' '' 

The synod at Sirmium had no effect in risconciling the differences, 
or affirming the superiority of either party. A double council was 
appointed, of the Eastern prelates at Seleucia, of the Western at 
Rimini. The Arianism of the Emperor himself had by this time 
degenerated still farther from the creed of Niop. Eudoxus, who had 
espoused the Anomean doctrines of Aeti^is, ifuled his untractable 
Couiiiil of but passive mind. The council of Rimiixi^ consisted of at least 
iv.uiini. bishops, of whom not above eighty were Arians. Their resolu- 
tions were firm and peremptory. They repudiated the Arian doc- 
trines; they expressed their rigid adherence to the formulary of 
Nice. Ten bishops, however, of each party, were deputed to com- 
municate their decrees to Constantins. The ten Arians were re- 
ceived with the utmost respect, their rivals with every kind of slight 
and neglect. Insensibly they were admitted to more intimate inter- 


(l) Hilar. Oper. HiM. Fragin xi c. 25 . 
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course ; Ihe flalleries, perhaps Ihe bribes, of Ihe Emperor prevailed ^ 
they returned, having signed a formulary directly opposed to their 
instructions. Their reception at first was unpromising; but by de- 
grees the council, from which ils firmest and most resolute mem- 
bers had gradually departed, and in which many poor and aged 
bishops still retained their seat, wearied, perplexed, worn out by the 
expense and discomfort of a long residence fn a foreign city, con- 
sented to sign a creed in which the contested word, the homoou- 
sion, was carefully suppressed (1). Arianisrn was thuf deliberately 
adopted by a council, of which the authority was/undisputed. The 
world, says Jerome, groaned to find itself Arian. But, on their 
return to their dioceses, the indignant prelates every where pro- 
tested against the fraud and violence which had been practised 
against them. New persecutions followed : Gaudentius, Bishop of 
Bimini, lost his life. 

The triumph ot Arianisrn was far easier among the hundred and 
sixty bishops assembled at Selcucia. Tiut it was more fatal to their 
cause ; the Arians, and Serni-Arians, atid Anomeans, mingled in 
tumultuous strife, and hurled mutual anathemas against each other. 
The new council met at Constantinople. By some strange poli- 
tical or religious vicissitude, the partyof the Anomeans triumphed, 
while Aetius, its author, was sent into banishment. (2). Macedo- 
nius was deposed ; Eudoxus of Antioch was translated to the impe- 
rial see ; and the solemn dedication of Ihe church of St. Sophia was 
celebrated by a prelate who denied the similitude of nature between 
the Father and the Son. The whole Christian world was in confi^- 
sion ; these fatal feuds pcn^tralgd almost as far as the Gospel itself 
had reached. The Emperov, whose altornatelY partial vehemence 
and subtlety had inflamed rather than allayed the tumult, found his 
authority set at nought ; a djpep, stern, and ineradicable resistance 
opposed the imperial decrees. A large portion of the empire pro- 
claimed aloud that there were limits to the imperial despotism ; that 
there was a higher allegiance, which superseded that due to the 
civil authority ; that in affairs of religion they would nol submit to 
the appointment of superiors who did not profess their views of 
Christian orthodoxy (?}. The Emperor himself, by mingling with 
almost fanatical pa3^ibl^an(? zeal in these controversies, at once 


(1) ll IS curious enough, that the Latin lan- 
guage did not furnish terms to express this fine 
distinction. Some Western prelates, mriny of 
whom probably did not understand a word of 
Greek, proposed, “jam usiac et homoousii nomina 
recedant qnaj in divini: Seripturis de Oeo, et 
Dei Filio, non iiiveniuntur sciipta.” Apud Uila- 
rium, Oper. Hist. Frngm ix. 

(2) Aetius and Funomius seem to have been 
the heroes of the historian Philostorgius, frag- 
ments of whose history have hern preserved by 
the pious hnstilily of Photins. Tli?«. dimliiishes 
our regret foi the loss of the original woik, 


which would be less curious than a genuine 
Arian history Philostorgius seems to object to 
th^nti-inatenulist view of the Deity maintained 
by the Scmi-^naii Eusebius, and, according to 
him, by Arius himself. He reproaches Eusebius 
with asserting the Deity to be ineomprehcnsible 
and inconceivable i ^yvao'TOCiceLi 
TOC. Lib. I. 2, 3. 

(3) Hilary quotes the sentence of St. Paul 
Ubi hdes est, ibi et libertas est; in allusion to the 
Emperor’s assuming the cognisance over reli* 
gious qucMioui.. Oper Hist. Fr.igiii i. c. 5. 
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lowered hirnself lo the level of his subjects, and justified the im- 
portance which they attached to these questions. If Gonstanlius had 
firmly, calmly, and consistently, enforced mutual toleration, — if he 
had set the example of Christian moderation and temper-, if he had 
set his face solely against the stern refusal of Athanasius and his 
party lo admit the Arians into communion, — he might, perhaps, 
have retained some influence over the contending parlies. But he 
was not content without enforcing the dominance of the Arian party ) 
he dignifled*Athanasius with the hatred of a personal enemy, almost 
of a rival ^ and hi^ subjects, by his own apparent admission that these 
were questions of spiritual life and death, were compelled to post- 
pone his decreed lo those of God 5 to obey their bishops, who held 
the keys of heaven and hell, rather than Caesar, who could only afllict 
them with civil disabilities, or penalties in this life. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of Christianity, and 
this conflict between the civil and religious authorities, concerning 
their respective limits. Paganism made a desperate effort to regain 
its lost supremacy. Julian has, perhaps, been somewhat unfairly 
branded with the ill-sounding name of ^Apostate. Ilis Christianity 
was but the compulsory obedience ypulh to the distasteful lessons 
of education, enforded by the hateful -authority of a tyrannical rela- 
tive. As early as the maturity of his reason, — at least as soon as he 
dared to reveal his secret sentiments, he avowed his preference 
for the ancient Paganism. 

The most astonishing pari of Julian's history is the development 
and partial fulfilment of all his vast designs during a reign of less 
than two years. His own age wondered at the rapidity with which 
the young Emperor accomplished his military, civil, and religious 
schemes (1). During his separate and s^ib^rdinate command as 
Caesar, his time was fully occupied with l^is splendid campaigns 
upon the Rhine (2). Julian was the vindicator of the old majesty of 
Ihe empire ; he threw back yilh a bold and successful effort the 
inroad of barbarism, which already threatened lo overwhelm the 
Roman civilisation of Gaul. During the two unfinished years of his 


(O l>icct aliqnis. quomodo tam multa tarn multiludine et effoclarum rcruin inodo .luliaiu 
brev] tempore. Kt reclt^. Sed linpcrator noster tempora inelifiilur Maincrtini firat Aclm •' 
addit ad tempiis quod otio suo dctrahil — Uaque xiv. 

grandievum jam tuippniiiu vjdebuur his., qni f2) Six from 3t>l > 

lion ratione dierutu et incnMuiii; sed oprruin 
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sole government, Julian had reunited the whole Roman empire 
under his single sceptre ^ he had reformed the army, the court, the 
tribunals of justice ; he had promulgated many useful laws which 
maintained their place in the jurisprudence of the empire ; he had 
established peace on all the frontiers; he had organised a large and 
well-disciplined force to chastise the Persians for their aggressions 
on the eastern border, and by a formidable*diversion within their 
own territories, to secure the Euphratic provinces against the most 
dangerous tival of the Roman power. During all the^ engrossing shorty 
cares of empire, he devoted himself with the zeal^and activity of a Sn! 
mere philosopher and man of letters to those moreiranquil pursuits. 3(53^.^'^* 
The conqueror of the Franks and the antagonist of Sapor delivered 
lectures in the schools, and published works, which, whatever may 
be thought of their depth and truth, display no mean powers of 
cojp)osition : as a writer, Julian will compete with most of his age. 

Be^es all this, his vast and restless spirit contemplated, and had 
already commenced, nothing less than a total change in the religion 
of the empire *, not merely the restoratiSn of Paganism to the legal 
supremacy which it possessed before the reign of Constantine, and 
the degradation of Christianity into a private sect; but the actual 
extirpation of the new religion from the minds of men by the re- 
viving energies of a philosophic, and at the same lime profoundly 
religious. Paganism. 

The genius of ancient Rome and of ancient Greece might appear Chaiuctei 
to revive in amicable union in the soul of Julian. The unmeasured 
military ambition, which turned the defensive into a war of aggres- 
sion on all the imperilled frontiers ; the broafJ and vigorous legis- 
lation ; the unity of adiniifetration ; the severer tone of manners, 
which belonged to the belief days of Rome; Ihe tine cultivation ; 
the perspicuous philosophy j the lofty conceptions of moral great- 
ness and purity, which distinguished the old Athenian. If the former 
(the Roman military enterprise), met eventually with the fate of 
Crassus or of Varus, rather than the glorious successes of Germani- 
cus or Trajan, the limes were more in fault than the general : if the 
latter (the Grecian eleyalion and elegance of mind) more resembled 
at times the affectation 01 the Sophist, and the coarseness of the 
Cynic, than the lofjy #riewB and exquisite harmony of Plato, or 
the practical wisdom .of Socrates, the effete and exhausted stale 
of Grecian letters aftd philosophy must likewise be taken into 
the account. • 

In the uncompleted two years of his sole empire (1), Julian had 
advanced so far in the restoration’^ of the internal vigour and unity 
of administration, that it is doubtful how much further, but for the 
fatal Persian campaign, he might have fulfilled the visions of h?s 


(0 One jeai, right inontbb, aiul IwciUj-lliree day*. La Blelfrif, Vic de Julieiis p. i9i 
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noble ambition. He might have averted, at least for a lime, Ihe 
terrible calamities vvhich burst upon the Roman world during Die 
reign of Valentinian and Yalens. But diflicult and desperate as the 
enterprise might appear, the re-organisation of a decaying empire 
was less impracticable than the restoration of an extinguishing re- 
ligion. A religion may awaken from indifference, and resume its 
dominion over the mfnds of men ^ but not, if supplanted by a new 
form of faith, which has identified itself with the opinions and sen- 
timents of the general mind. It can never dethrone a successful 
invader, who ha^been recognised as a lawful sovereign. And Chris- 
tianity ( could the clear and sagacious mind of Julian be blind to this 
essential difference?) had occupied the whole soul of man with a 
fulness and confidence which belonged, and could belong, to no 
former religion. It had intimately blended together the highest 
truths of philosophy with the purest morality *, the loftiest speQipila- 
lion with the most practical spirit. The vague theory of another 
life, timidly and dimly announced by the later Paganism, could ill 
compete with the deep and intense conviction, now rooted in the 
hearts of a large part of mankind by Christianity *, the source in some 
of harrowing fears, in others of the noblest hopes. 

Julian united in his own mind, and attempted to work into his 
new religion, the two incongruous characters of a zealot for the 
oUuhan* superstitions, and for the more modern philosophy of Greece 
He had fused together, in that which appeared to him an harmo- 
nious system, Homer and Plato. He thought that the whole ritual 
of sacrifice would combine with that allegoric interpretation of the 
ancient mythology, which undeified theyreater part of the Heathen 
Pantheon. All that Paganism had bof/owed from Christianity, it 
had rendered comparatively cold and jilowerless. The one Supreme 
Deity was a name and an abstract coriccjplion, a metaphysical being. 
The visible representative of the Deity, ^he Sun, which was in ge- 
neral an essential part of the new system, was, after all, foreign and 
Oriental ; it belonged to the genuine mythology neither of Greece 
nor Rome. The Theurgy, or awful and sublime communion of the 
mind with the spiritual world, was either too fine and fanciful for 
the vulgar belief^, or associated, in the dim confusion of the popular 
conception, with that magic, against MPhic^ tbe laws of Rome had 
protested with such stern solemnity ^ and wT:ii<^, therefore, however 
eagerly pursued, and reverenced with involuntary awe, was always 
associated with impressions ofilg unlawfulness and guilt. Christianity, 
on the other hand, had completely incorporated with itself all that 
it had admitted from Paganism, or which, if we may so speak, 
constituted the Pagan part of Christianity. The Heathen Theurgy, 
even in its purest form, its dreamy intercourse with the intermediate 
race of daemons, was poor and ineffective, compared with the dia- 
bolic and angelic agency, which became more and more mingled 
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Up with Chrislianity. Where these subordinate daemons were con- 
sidered by the more philosophic Pagan to have been the older deities 
of the popular faith, it was rather a degradation of the ancient wor- 
ship^ where this was not the case, this fine perception of the spiri- 
tual world was the secret of the initiate few, rather than the all-per- 
vading superstition of the many. The Christian daemonology, on 
the other hand, which began to be heightened and multiplied by 
the fantastic imagination of the monks, brooding in their solitudes, 
seemed at least to grow naturally out of the religious system. The 
gradual darkening into superstition was altogether imperceptible, and 
harmonised entirely with the general feelings of tli| time. Chris- 
tianity was a living plant, which imparted its vitality to the foreign 
suckers grafted upon it ; the dead and sapless trunk of Paganism 
withered even the living boughs which were blended with it, by its 
own inevitable decay. 

On the other hand, Christianity at no period could appear in a 
less amiable and attractive light to a mind preindisposed to its aiiuy. 
reception. It was in a state of universe?! fierce and implacable 
discord : the chief cities of the empire had run with blood shed in 
religious quarrels. The sole object of the conflicting parlies seemed 
to be to confine to themselves the temporal and spiritual blessings 
pf the faith ^ to exclude as many as they might from that eternal 
life, and to anathematise to that eternal death, which were revealed 
by the Gospel, and placed, according to the general belief^^^ider 
the special authority of the clergy. Society seemed to be up 
into irreconcilable parlies ^ to the animosities of Pagan and Chris- 
tian, were now added tho^ of Christian and Christian. Christi- 
anity had passed through il^arlier period of noble moral enthu- 
siasm ; of the energy with whuh it addressed its first proclamation 
of its doctrines to man *, of lljc dignity with which it stood aloof 
from the intrigues and \icej of the worlds and of its admirable 
constancy under persecution. It had not fully attained its second 
state as a religion generally established in the minds of men, by a 
dominant hierachy of unquestioned authority. Its great truths had 
no longer the striking charm of novelty 5 nor were they yet uni- 
versally and profoundly implanted in the general mind by heredi- 
tary transmission, or ejirly edacation, and ratified by the unques- 
tioning sanction of ages. 

The early educalioh^f Julian had been, it might almost appear, 
studiously and skilfully conducted, so^as to show the brighter side 
of Paganism, the darker of Christianity. His infant years had been 
clouded by the murder of his father. How far his mind might 
retain any impression ofHhis awful event, or remembrance of the 
place of his refuge, the Christian church, or (he saviour of his life, 
the virtuous Bishop of Arelhusa, it is of course impossible to con- 
jecture. But his first instructor was a man who, born a Scylhian, 
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and educaled in Greece (1), united the severe moralily of his ruder 
ancestors with the elegance of Grecian accomplishments. He en- 
forced upon his young pupil the strictest modesty, contempt for 
the licentious or frivolous pleasures of youth, the theatre and the 
bath. At the same time, while be delighted his mind with the 
poetry of Homer, his graver studies were the Greek and Latin 
languages, the elements of the philosophy of Greece, and music, 
that original and attractive element of Grecian education (2). At 
the age of-about fourteen or fifteen, Julian was shut up, with his 
brother Gallus^in Maccll®, a fortress in Asia Minor and committed 
in this sort offionourable prison to the rigid superintendence of 
oudiin" ecclesiastics. liy his Christian instructors, the young and ardent 
Julian was bound down to a course of the strictest observances ; 
th6 midnight vigil, the fast, the long and weary prayer, and visits 
to the tombs of martyrs, rather than a wise and rational initiation 
in the genuine principles of the Gospel, or a judicious familiarity 
with the originality, the boauty, and the depth of the Christian 
morals and Christian religion. He was taught the virtue of implicit 
submission to his ecclesiastical superiors ; the munificence of con- 
ferring gifts upon the churches; with his brother Callus he was 
permitted, or rather incited, to build a chapel over the tomb of 
St. Mammas (3). For six years, he bitterly asserts, that he was. 
deprived of every kind of useful instruction (4). Julian and his 
brot|^ it is even said, were ordained readers, and officiated in 
publHp that character. But the passages of the sacred writings, 
with^ich he might thus have become acquainted, were imposed 
as lessons ; and in the mind of Julian, Christianity, thus taught and 
enforced, was inseparably connected /^ilh the irksome and distaste- 
ful feelings of conhnement and degr^^dation. No youths of his own 
rank, or of ingenuous birth were ^^ermitted to visit his prison ; 
he was reduced, as he indignantly deejares, to the debasing society 
of slaves. 

At the age of twenty, Julian was permitted to reside in Constan- 
tinople, afterwards at Nicomedia. The jealousy of Conslantius 
was excited by the popular demeanour, sober manners, and the 
reputation for talents, which directed all eyes towards his youthful 
nephew. He dismissed him to the more dangerous and fatal resi- 
dence in Nicomedia, in the neighbourhood of the most celebrated 
and most attractive of the Pagan party. The* most faithful adherents 

(1 ) His name wtts Mardoiiius. Julian, ad Atlicn. cliurcli rose expeditiously under the labour of 

et Misopogoii. Socrat. £. 11 iii. 1, Amin. Marc. Gallus, the obstinate stones would not obey that 
xxii. 12. of Julian; an invisible hand disturbed the foun- 

(2) See the hi {;h character of this man in the dalions, and threw down all his work. Gregory 

Misupogon, p. 3.51 IVaziorizen declares that he had heard this from 

(3) .Julian IS said even thus early to have be- eye-witnesses, Soznmen, from those who had 
trayed his secret inclinations; in his declaiua- heard it from eyc*witnesses. Gregor. Or. iii p. 
tions he took delight in defending the cause of 59 61 Sozoraen, v. 2. 

Paganism against Christianity. A prophetic mi- (4) HcIvto? fAOiBnfJiATtt trroi/iTaiet/. 
racks foreboded hii future course. While this 
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of Paganism were that class with which the tastes and inclinations 
of. Julian brought him into close intimacy 5 the sophists, the men 
of letters, the rhetoricians, the poets, the philosophers. He was 
forbidden, indeed, perhaps by the jealousy of his appointed in- 
structor Ecebolus, who at this lime conformed to the religion of 
the court, to hear the dangerous lectures of Libanius, equally cele- 
brated for his eloquence and his ardent attachpient to the old reli- 
gion. But Julian obtained his writings, which he devoured with 
all the delight of a stolen enjoyment (1). He formed jyi intimate w,?hthe 
acquaintance with the heads of the philosophic school, with iEde- 
sius, his pupils Eusebius and Chrysanthius, and al last with the 
famous Maximus. These men are accused of practising the most 
subtle and insidious arts upon the character of their ardent and 
youthful votary. His grave and meditative mind imbibed with 
eager delight the solemn myslicism of their tenets, which were im- 
pressed more deeply by significant and awful ceremonies. A magi- 
cian at Nicomedia first excited his curiosity, and tempted him to 
enter on these exciting courses. At Pergamus he visited the aged 
A^desius^ and the manner in which tliese philosophers passed 
Julian onward from one to another, as if through successive stages 
of initiation in their mysterious doctrines, bears the appearance 
of a deliberate scheme to work him up to their purposes. The 
aged A^desius addressed him as the favoured child of wisdom 5 de- 
clined the important charge of his instruction, but commended 
him to his pupils, Eusebius and Chrysanthius, who could unlock 
the inexhaustible source of light and wisdom. ‘‘ If you should 
attain the supreme felicity of being initiated in their mysteries, you 
will blush to have been born^ man, you will no longer endure the 
name.” The pupils of Ailde\us fed the greedy mind of the pro- 
selyte with all their stores of wisdom, and then skilfully unfolded 
the greater fame of Maximui Eusebius professed to despise the 
vulgar arts of wonder-worfeing, at least in comparison with the 
purification of the soul \ but he described the power of Maximus 
in terms to which Julian could not listen without awe and wonder. 
Maximus had led them into the temple of Hecate; he had burned 
a few grains of incense, he had murmured a hymn, and the statue 
of the goddess was seen to smile. They were awe-struck, but 
Maximus declared thatilhis Whs nothing. The lamps throughout 
the temple shall immediately burst into light : as he spoke, they 
kindled and blazed up; “ But of these mystical wonder-workers, 
we think lightly,” proceeded the skilful speaker, “do thou, like 
us, think only of the internal purification of the reason.” “ Keep 
to your book,” broke out the impatient youth, “ this is the man 
I seek (2').” He hastened to Ephesus. The person and demeanour 


' 1 ) Liban. Oral. Par. t. i. p. 526. 


(2) Eunapiu!’., in Vit. i’Udesii et Maxine 
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of Maximus were well suited to keep up the illusion. He was a 
venerable man, with a long while beard, with keen eyes, great 
activity, soft and persuasive voice, rapid and fluent eloquence. By 
Maximus, who summoned Ghrysanthius to him, Julian was brought 
into direct communion with the invisible world. The faithful and 
officious Genii from this time watched over Julian in peace and 
war ; they converse^ with him in his slumbers, they warned him 
of dangers, they conducted his military operations. Thus far wc 
proceed op the authority of Pagan writers 5 the scene of his solemn 
initiation rests, on the more doubtful testimony of Christian histo- 
rians ( 1 % whi(t), as they were little likely to be admitted into the 
secrets of thesf dark and hidden rites, is to be received with grave 
suspicion^ more especially as they do not scruple to embellish them 
with Christian miracle. Julian was led first into a temple, then into 
a subterranean crypt, in almost total darkness. The evocations 
were made; wild and terrible sounds were heard; spectres of fire 
jibbered around. Julian, in his sudden terror, made the sign of the 
cross. All disappeared, gll was silent. Twice this took place, and 
Julian could not but express to Maximus his astonishment at the 
power of this sign. ^‘The gods,’* returned the dexterous philo- 
sopher, will have no communion with so profane a worshipper.” 
From this lime, it is said, on belter authority (2), that Julian burst, 
like a lion in his wrath, the slender lies which bound him to Chris- 
tianity. But he was still constrained to dissemble his secret apostasy. 
His enemies declared that he redoubled his outward zeal for Chris- 
tianity, and even shaved his head in conformity with the monastic 
practice. His brother Gallus had some suspicion of his secret views, 
and sent the Arian bishop of Aetius confirm him in the faith. 

Conduct How far Julian^ in this time of danger, stooped to disguise his 
stofiiiu" 10 real sentiments, it were rash to decide. But it would by no means 

•Mian, eommend Christianity to the respect and attachment of Julian, that 
it was the religion of his imperial relafive. Popular rumour did not 
acquit Constantius of the murder of Julian’s father ; and Julian 
himself afterwards publicly avowed his belief in this crime ( 3 ). He 
had probably owed his own escape to his infant age and the activity 
of his friends. Up to this lime, his life had been the precarious and 
permissive boon of a jealous tyrant, who had inflicted on him 
every kind of degrading restraint. His placv) of education had been 
a prison, and his subsequent liberty ws^ched with suspicious 
vigilance. The personal religion of Constantius; his embarking 
with alternate violence and sbbtlety in theological disputations; his 
vacillation between timid submission to priestly authority and angry 
persecution, were not likely to make a favourable impression on a 
wavering mind. The Pagans themselves, if wc may take the best 

( 1 ) Greg. INar Orat. in. 71. Tbeodorct, lii. 3- (3) Ad Senatum Populumque Alhenienscui. 

I.ibanius. Juiidn. Oper. p. 270. 
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historian of the lime as the representative of their opinions (1), 
considered that Constantins dishonoured the Christian religion by 
mingling up its perspicuous simplicity with anile superstition. If 
there was little genuine Christianity in the theological discussions 
of Constanlius, there had been less of its beautiful practical spirit 
in his conduct to Julian. It had allayed no jealousy, mitigated no 
hatred; it had not restrained his temper fronj overbearing tyranny, 
nor kept his hands clean from blood. And now, the death of his 
brother Gallus, to whom he seems to have cherished ^arm attach- 
ment, was a itew evidence of the capricious and unhiifinaDised 
tyranny of Conslantius, a fearful omen of the uncertainty of his own 
life under such a despotism. He had beheld the |dvancement and 
the fate of his brother; and his future destiny presented the alter- 
native either of ignominious obscurity or fatal distinction. His life 
was spared only through the casual interference of the humane and 
enlightened Empress; and her influence gained but a slow and 
dillicult triumph over the malignant eunuchs, who ruled the mind 
of Constanlius. But he had been exposed to the ignominy of arrest 
and imprisonment, and a fearful suspense of seven weary months (2). 

His motions, his words, were watched; his very heart scrutinised; 
he was obliged to suppress the natural emotions of grief for the 
death of his brother ; to impose silence on his fluent eloquence; 
and act the hypocrite to nature as well as to religion. His retreat Juiianut 
was Athens, of all cities in the empire that, probably, in which 
Paganism still maintained the highest ascendancy, and appeared in 
the most attractive form. The political religion of Rome had its 
stronghold in the capital ; that of Greece, in the centre of inteK 
leclual culture and of the .fine arts. Athens might still be con- 
sidered the university of Ihqp umpire ; from all cpiarters, particularly 
of the East, young men of llalenl and promise crowded to com- 
plete their studies in those arts of grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, 
which, however, by no means disdained by the Christians, might 
still be considered as more strictly attached to the Pagan interest. 

Among the Christian students who at this time paid the homage 
of their residence to this great centre of intellectual culture, were 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzum. The latter, in the orations with 
which in later times he condemned the memory of Julian, has 
drawn, with a coarse fnd unfriendly hand, the picture of his person 
and manners. His manners did injustice to the natural beauties of 
his person, and betrayed his restless, inquisitive, and somewhat 
incoherent, character. The Christian (we must remember, indeed, 
that these predictions were published subsequent to their fulfilment, 
and that, by their own account, Julian had already betrayed, in 
Asia Minor, his secret propensities) already discerned in the unquiet 

f I) Ammianus Marcellinus. ^ ^ ^ C Ti!r<r* Xtf Ad. S.P. At'Ii 

AfviKt fjioyic, IvtcI /unvuv p. 272 
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and unsubmissive spirit, the future apostate. But the general im- 
pression which Julian made was far more favourable. His quick- 
ness, his accomplishments, the variety and extent of his informa- 
^ tion; his gentleness, his eloquence, and even his modesty, gained 
universal admiration, and strengthened the interest excited by his 
forlorn and perilous position. 

jaiiaaini- Of all cxisling Pagan rites, those which still maintained the 
EiuMs* greatest respect, an(f would impress a mind like Julian’s with 
the profoundest veneration, were the Elcusinian mysteries. They 
united the sSnclity of almost immemorial age with some similitude 
to the Platonic Paganism of the day, at least suQicient for the ardent 
votaries of the 1^4ter to claim their alliance. The Hierophant of 
Eleusis was admitted lobe the most potent theurgistin the world (1). 
Julian Honoured him, or was honoured by his intimacy •, and the 
initiation in the Mystery of those, emphatically called the God- 
desses, with ail its appalling dranialic machinery, and its high 
speculative and imaginative doctrines, the impenetrable, the inef- 
fable tenets of the sanctuary, consummated the work of Julian’s 
conversion. ^ 

Elpvalion The elevation of Julian to the rank of Caesar was at length ex- 
‘' 10 ‘ihr torlcd from the necessities, rather than freely bestowed by the love, 
Emperor. Nor did the jealous hostility of Conslanlius cease 
with this apparent reconciliation. Constantins, with cold suspicion, 
thwarted all his measures, crippled his resources, and appropriated 
to himself, with unblushing injustice, the fame of his victories (2). 
Julian’s assumption of the purple, whether forced upon him by the 
ungovernable attachment of his soldiery, or prepared by his own 
subtle ambition, was justified, and perhaps compelled, by the base 
ingratitude of Consjantius ^ and by liiF*manifesl, if not avowed, re- 
solution of preparing the ruin of Julian, by removing his best 
troops to the East (3). 

OMthof The timely death of Constantins a’one prevented the deadly 
* ‘tms?" warfare in which the last of the race of Constantine were about to 
contest the empire. The dying bequest of that empire to Julian, 
said fro have been made by the penitent Conslanlius, could not 
efface the recollection of those Jong years of degradation, of 
jealousy, of avowed or secret hostility^ still less could it allay the 
dislike or contempt of Julian for his weak and insolent predeces- 
sor, who, governed by eunuchs, wasted the precious lime which 

( 1 ) Cmiijiarp fiii Eunap. Vit. ilides. |). 52., 'I he wrU-know pass.igp in Armniauus shows 

edit Jinissonjfle) the prophcey of tin; diss^Iu- the real sentiineub of the couit loward-, Julian, 
tion of ascribed to lliis pontiff I n pre- In odium vonit (Miin victonis sms non 

diclioii which may do credu to the sagacity, or homo, ul Iiirsulu.ii JuIkihuiii carjicnlcs appel- 
csiiicc the apprehensions of the seer, but will Idiilcscpic loqutice ti talpTin, rt piirpurataiii si- 
by no moans daim the honour of divine fore- nudin, et UiUni iicm Gi.ccuiri. Amni. Marc 
knowledge. xvii. li. 

(2) Aiinniauns, 1. XV. 8 ol se(p|, Socrates, iii. (3) Amm. M.irc. xx etc. Zo'.imus, iii. Mban. 
1 . Soyomen, v. ii. La lilelenc, Vic dc Julien, 89. Or, x. .lul, ad S, |‘, (>. A 

el seqq. Thecainpaigns of Julian, in La Bleterie, 
lib, ii. Gibbon, iv pp 1 4. 
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ought to have been devoted to the cares of the empire, In idle 
theological discussions^ or quarrels with contending ecclesiastics. 

The part in the character of the deceased Emperor least likely to 
find favour in the sight of his successor Julian was his religion. 

The unchristian Christianity of Constantius must bear some part of 
the guilt of Julian's apostasy. 

Up to the time of his revolt against Constantius, Julian had conduct 
respected the dominant Christianity. The religious acts of his early 
youth, performed in obedience, or under the infloence of his 
instructors;, or his submissive conformity, when his watchful ene- 
mies were eager for his life^ ought hardly to convtet him of delibe- 
rate hypocrisy. In Gaul, still under Ihe slrictea suspicion, and 
engaged in almost incessant warfare, he would have few opportu- 
nities to betray his secret sentiments. But Jupiter was consulted in 
his private chamber, and sanctioned his assumption of the imperial 
purple (1). And no sooner had he marched into Illyria, an inde- 
pendent Emperor, at the head of his own army, than he threw 
aside all concealment, and proclaimed himself a worshipper of the 
ancient gods of Paganism. The auspices were taken, and the act of 
divination was not the less held in honour, because the fortunate 
soothsayer announced the death of Constantius. The army followed 
the example of their victorious general. At his command, the 
ncglecied temples resumed their ceremonies ; he adorned them with 
olTerings •, he set the example of costly sacrifices (2). The Athenians 
in particular obeyed with alacrity the commands of the nevv Em- 
peror 5 the honours of the priesthood became again a worthy object 
of contest; two distinguished females claimed the honour of repre-* 
senting the genuine Eumolpidae, and of officiating in the Parthenon. 
Julian, already anxious to infuse as^ much o& the real Christian 
spirit, as he could, into reviving Paganism, exhorted the contending 
parties to peace and unity, as the most acceptable sacrifice to the 
gods. • 

The death of Constantius left the whole Roman world open to the 
civil and religious schemes which lay, floating and unformed, 
before ihe imagination of Julian* The civil reforms were executed 
with necessary severity ; but in some instances, with more than 
necessary cruelty. The elevation of Paganism into a rational and 
effective faith, and the| depression, and even the eventual extinction 
of Christianity, were the manifest objects of Julian’s religious policy. 
Julian’s religion was^the eclectic Paganism of the new Platonic 
philosophy. The chief speculative tenet was Oriental rather than 
Greek or Roman. The one immaterial inconceivable Father dwelt 

(1) Amin. xxi. 1. # ivatpatv^ov Jtflti to TtxinBoc Towere/^jtat- 

Ca) The Weslernnrniy was more easily prac- t^x8oitoc MO* WatTOSTi J^ot/ 
tised upon than the llastern soldiers at a subse- . . 

quent period. 0pj|trx« tO/MfV Toi/f 0iO(/s ^pist. xxxviii. 
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alono ^ Ihough his majesty was held in reverence, the direct and 
material object of worship was the great Sun (1), the living and 
animated, and propitious and beneficent image of the immaterial 
Father (2). Below this primal Deity and his glorious image, there 
was room for the whole Pantheon of subordinate deities, of whom, 
in like manner, the stars were the material representatives •, but who 
possessed invisible powers, and manifested themselves in various 
ways, in dreams and visions, through prodigies and oracles, the 
flights of birds, and the signs in the sacrificial victims (3). This 
vague and comp/’chensive Paganism might conclude under its do- 
minion all clasps and nations which adhered to the Heathen 
worship; the Oi^enlal, the Greek, the Roman, even, perhaps, the 
Northern barbarian, would not refuse to admit the simplicity of the 
primal article of the creed, spreading out as it did below into the 
boundless latitude of Polytheism. The immortality of the soul ap- 
pears to follow as an inference from some of Julianas Platonic doc- 
trines (4); but it is remarkable how rarely it is put forward as an 
important point of difference in his religious writings, while, in his 
private correspondence, fie falls back to the dubious and hesitating 
language of the ancient Heathens : I am not one of those who 
disbelieve the immortality of the soul ; but the gods alone can know, 
man can only conjecture that secret (5) : ” but his best consolation 
on the loss of friends was the saying of the Grecian philosopher to 
Darius, that if he would find three persons who had not suffered the 
like calamities, he would restore his beautiful wife to life (6). His 
dying language, however, though still vague, and allied to the old 
Pantheistic system, sounds more like serene confidence in some 
future state of being. 

The first care of Julian wdslo restore the outward form of Paga- 
nism to its former splendour, and to infuse the vigour of reviving 
youth into the antiquated system. Tne temples were every where 
lobe restored to their ancient inagntfirence ; the municipalities 
were charged with the expense of these costly renovalions. Where 
they had been destroyed by the zeal of the Christians, larges fines 
were levied on the communities, and became, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, a pretext for grinding cxaclion, and sometimes cruel perse- 
cution. It assessed on the whole community the penalty, men led, 


(OTov (j.iyeLV "HXiov, ao ^av dya,xjuLct 
Kelt fi/voyy kai 

>ov» Toy y^HToy :r«tT/>oc 
^21 Compare Julian, apiid Cyril, lib ii p. 65. 
( 3 ) Julian aMm 2 > the varioui> oifices o^thc 
subordinate deities, flpud Cyril , Iib vn p 235 
One of the most remarkable illustrations of 
this wide-spread worship of the sun is to be 
found in the address of Julius (irmicus Matcr- 
nus to the Emperors Gon^tantius and Coustans. 
He introdui es the sun as remonstrating against 
the dishonourable honours thus heaped upon 
him. and protests jgiinst being n sponsible foi 
(be acts, or inroKed in the fati , of 1 ibi r, Attys, 


or Osins, Nnlip nt rrrori vestro nomin inonni 
fomciita suppeditel * * Quicquid sum siinpliciler 
l>io pano ut( .nliud volo dc me iiitilli ^atis, 
uisi ijuod Tidetfs c 8 

(4) I lb 11 . 58 

(5) Oy yAfi i'n kaj eo-jutv rm 

'TrtTrua-fAhoay Teic •i't/XeirC ^/)oetTo/^- 
Xytrflati tcSv AUfj , atoov « a^vvATrChXvffBAt. 

* fif To/c juev avflpwwoif nrffn 

Toiodlav Eixei(fe(v, «7ri o-t a e-fioti au^a 
Toyc-S-ioi/c atvet7XH. Lpisi Ixiii. p 452 
(C) LpistU to \(ncrius on the loss of his wife 
Ip xxxvii p 412 
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perhaps, only by the rashness of a few zealots ; It revived ontragcs 
almost forgotten, and injuries perpetrated, perhaps^ with the sanc- 
tion, unquestionably with the connivance^ of the former govern- 
ment. Tn many instances, it may have revenged on the innocent 
and peaceful, the crimes of the avaricious and irreligious, who 
either plundered under the mask of Christian zeal, or seized the 
opportunity, when the zeal of others might ^ecure their impunity. 
That which takes place in all religious revolutions, had occurred to 
a consideiable extent : the powerful had seized the ooportunity of 
plundering the weaker party for their o^n advantage. The eunuchs 
and favourites of the court had fattened on the spoil of the tem- 
ples (1). If these men had been forced to regorje their ill-gotlen 
gains, justice might have approved the measure, but their crimes 
were unfairly visited on (he whole Christian body. The extent to 
which the ruin and spoliation of the temples had been carried in 
the East, may be estimated from the tragic lamentations of Liba- 
nius The soul of Julian, according to the orator, burned for em- 
pire, in order to restore the ancient order of things. 

In some respects, the success of Jfblian answered the high- 
wrought expectations of his partisans. His panegyrist indulges in 
this lofty language. ‘^Thou, then, Isay, O mightiest Emperor, 
hast restored to the republic the expelled and banished virtues ^ 
thou hast rekindled the study of letters; thou hast not only delivered 
from her trial Philosophy, suspected heretofore and deprived of 
her honours, and even arraigned as a criminal, but hast clothed 
her in purple, crowned her with jewels, and seated her on the im- 
perial throne. We may now look on the heavens, ancfcontemplate 
the stars with fearless gaze, who, a short time ago, like the beasts 
of the field, fixed our downward and grovQ|lling vision on the 
earth (2).’’ ''First of all,” says Libanius, ''he re-established the 
exiled religion, building, (-estoring, embellishing the temples. 
Everywhere were altars ani} fires, and the blood and fat of sacrifice, 
and smoke, and sacred riles, and diviners, fearlessly performing 
their functions. And on the lops of mountains were pipings and 
processions, and the sacrificial ox, which was at once an otTcring to 
the gods and a banquet to men (3).” The private temple in the 
palace of Julian, in which he worshipped daily, was sacred to the 
Sun; but he founded allcfrs Icfall the gods. He looked with especial 
favour on those cities *which had retained their temples, with abhor- 
rence on liiose which had suffered them to be destroyed, or to fall 
to ruin (4). • 

(l)Pasli temploruTispolns, is the strong tx- (2) Mam Grat Act c.xxni 1 his clause refeis 
pression of Aiumiaiius Libanius says, that some no doubt, to astrology and dismation 
persons had built themselves houses from the (3) See v 1. p 529. one among many pis 
materials of thi temples cT* fTS- sagts, likewise, the Oratio pro Icmphs, and tlir 

01 Tore rav Upav aiGois er^Krtv Monodia 
tfiUToic Oixiflcc iyftpnvTtc Oral Parent p (4) Oral Parent p 564 
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Julian so entirely misapprehended Chrisllanlly, as to altribule its 
success and influence to ils internal organisation, rather than to its 
internal authority over the soul of man. He thought that the reli- 
gion grew out of the sacerdotal power, not that the sacerdotal 
power was but the vigorous development of the religion. He 
fondly supposed that the imperial edict, and the authority of 
the government, could .supply the place of profound religious sen- 
timent, and transform the whole Pagan priesthood, whether attached 
to the dissolfite worship of the East, the elegant ceremonial of 
Greece, or the graver ritual of Rome, into a serious, highly moral, 
and blameless hiej;archy. The Emperor was to be at once the su- 
preme head, and (tie model of this new sacerdotal order. The saga- 
cious mind of Julian might have perceived the dangerous power, 
growing up in the Christian episcopate, which had already en- 
croached upon the imperial authority, and began to divide the 
allegiance of the world. His political apprehensions may have con- 
curred with his religious animosities, in not merely endeavouring 
to check the increase of this power, but in desiring to concentrate 
again in the imperial person both branches of authority. The su- 
preme pontificate of Paganism had indeed passed quietly down with 
the rest of the imperial lilies and functions. But the interference 
of the Christian emperors in ecclesiastical affairs had been met with 
resistance, obeyed only with sullen reluctance, or but in deference 
to the strong arm of power. The doubtful issue of the conflict 
between the Emperor and his religious antagonist might awaken 
reasonable alarm for the majesty of llie empire. If, on the other 
hand, Julian^hould succeed in reorganising the Pagan priesthood 
in efficiency, respect, and that moral superiority which now be- 
longed to the Christian ecclesiastical system, (tic supreme pontifi- 
cate, instead of being a mere appellatiyn, or an appendage to the 
imperial title, would be an office of unhmiled influence and autho- 
rity (1). The Emperor would be the Qudisputed and unrivalled 
head of the religion of the empire 5 the whole sacerdotal order 
•would be at his command •, Paganism, instead of being, as hereto- 
fore, a confederacy of different religions, an aggregate of local 
systems of worsh^), each under ils own tutelar deity, would become 
a well-regulated monarchy, with its provincial, civic, and village 
priesthoods, acknowledging the suprchnacy, and obeying the im- 
pulse, of the high imperial functionary. Juhan admitted the dis- 
tinction between the priest and the laity (2). " In every province a 
supreme pontiff was to be apppinted, charged with a superinlen- 


(i) See the carious fragment of the sixty- 
second ejjtslle^ p. 450. in which Julian asserts 
his supremacy not merely as Pontifex Maxunus, 
but as holding a hi^b rank among the worship, 
pers ofCybde ’E'p* toi'vov evttj'ti wip tljui 
MUTuy.tv ruTATfia, /utyde 


t?^et;i(;ov J's jov Xflti froS Aii'ufJtciiou Trpo- 

^MTCOfiV 

( 2 ) E?rgi a-Qt wow ip/wiipiocc 
(oXa>{) Tfflv iTiJtflt/tov, oc ow» o/eSflt t/ /uty 
Jipswc, ni i'i ijTiaTHf. Frag. Episi Ixn. 
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.denceover Ihe conduct of the Inferior priesthood, and armed with 
authority to suspend dr to depose those who should be guilty of 
any indecent irregularity. The whole priesthood were to be sober, 
chaste, temperate in all things. They were to abstain, not merely 
loose society, but, in a spirit diametrically opposite to the old 
religion, were rarely to be seen at public festivals, never where 
women mingled in them (1). In private ho*uses, they were only to 
be present ai the moderate banquets of the virtuous 5 they were 
never to be seen drinking in taverns, or exercising any base or 
sordid trade. The priesthood were to tland aloofVrom society, and 
only mingle with it to infuse their own grave de^sency, and unim- 
peachable moral lone. The theatre, that second temple, as it might 
be called, of the older religion, was sternly proscribed*, so entirely 
was it considered sunk from its high religious character, so inca- 
pable of being restored to its old moral influence. They were to 
avoid all books, poetry, or tales, which might inflame their pas- 
sions; to abstain altogether from those philosophical writings which 
subverted the foundations of religious l^lief, those of the Pyrrhon- 
ists and Epicureans, which .Julian asserts had happily fallen into 
complete neglect, and had almost become obsolete. They were to 
bo diligent and liberal in almsgiving, and to exercise hospitality 
on the most generous scale. The Jews had no beggars, the Chris- 
tians maintained, indiscriminately, all applicants to their charity; 
it was a disgrace to the Pagans to be inattentive to such duties; and 
the authority of Homer is alleged to show the prodigal hospitality ch^. 
of the older Greeks. They were to establish houses of reception Ajr 
strangers in ev(?ry city, and thus to rival or surpass (he generosity 
of the Christians. Supplies of corn from the pjjblic granaries were 
assigned for these purposes, and placed at the disposal of the priests, 
partly for the maintenance df their attendants, partly for these pious 
uses. They were to pay gieat regard to Ihe burial of the dead, a sub- 
ject on which Grecian feeling had always been peculiarly sensitive, 
particularly of strangers. The benevolent institutions of Christia- imitated 
nily were to be imilalod and associated to Paganism. A tax was to 
be levied in every province for the maintenance of the poor, and awtyi 
distributed by the priesthood. Hospitals for the sick and for indi- 
gent strangers of every creed were to be formed in convenient 
places. The Chrislilins, not without justice, called the Emperor 
“the ape of Christiamily.” Of all homage to the Gospel, this was 
the most impressive and sincere; •and we are astonished at the 
blindness of Julian in not perceiving that these changes, which 
thus enforced his admiration, were (he genuine and permanent 
results of the religion ; but the disputes, and strifes, and per-^ 
secutions, (he accidental and temporary effects of human pas- 


,,1) Seo kpiat, 
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slons, awakened by this new and violent Impulse on the human 
mind. ^ 

nituai. Something like an universal ritual formed part of the design of 
Julian. Three limes a day prayer was to be publicly offered in the 
temples. The powerful aid of music, so essential a part of the ol^r 
and better Grecian instruction, and of which the inQuenco is so 
elevating to the soul (f), was called in to impress the minds of the 
worshippers. Each temple was to have its organised band of cho- 
risters. A regular system of alternate chanting was introduced. It 
would be curious, if it were possible, to ascertain whether the 
Grecian temples (eceivedback their own music and their alternaiely 
responding chorus from the Christian churches. 

Respect Julian would invest the Pagan priesthood in that respect, or ra- 
teiiipies. ther that commanding majesty, with which the profound reverence 
of the Christian world arrayed their hierarchy. Solemn silence was 
to reign in the temples. AH persons in authority were to leave their 
guards at the door when they entered the hallowed precincts. The 
Emperor himself forbade ihe usual acclamations on bis entrance 
into the presence of the gods. Directly he touched the sacred 
threshold, he became a private man. 

Religious It is said that he meditated a complete course of religious in-* 
'TioT* struclion. Schoolmasters, catechists, preachers, were to teach, — arc 
we to suppose the Platonic philosophy? — as a part of the religion. 
A penitential form was to bo drawn up for the readmission of trans- 
gressors into the fold. Instead of throwing open the temples to the 
ffee and promiscuous reception of aposlalising Christians, the value 
of the privilege was to be enhanced by the uiflicully of anaining 
it (2). They were to be slowly admitted to the disMnetion of rational 
believers in the gods. The dii averruncatores ( atoning ueilies ) were 
to be propitiated ^ they were to pass 'through different degrees of 
initiation. Prayers, expiations, lustrations, severe trials, could 
alone purify their bodies and their minds, and make them worthy 
participants in the Pagan mysteries. 

Animni Jullao was uot content with this moral regeneration of Pa- 
sacrificcs. ganistn ^ he attempted to bring back the public mind to all the san- 
guinary ritual of sacrifice, to which the general sentiment had been 
gradually growing unfamilar and repngnaht. The time was passed 
when men could consider (he favour of (he>gods propitiated ac- 
cording to the number of slaughtered beasts. The phiJosophers 
must have smiled in secret over the superstition of the philosophic 
Emperor. Julian himself washed off his Christian baptism by the 
new Oriental rite of aspersion by blood, the Taurobolia or Kriobo- 
lia of the Mittariac mysteries (3) ; he was regenerated anew to Pa- 
ganism (4). This indeed was a secret ceremony ; but Julian was 

(1) Ou Music. See Episl. Ivi . 

1^2) Sec In. 


(3) Gregor. Naz. in p. 70. 

(4) 1 lie person initiated descended into a pit 
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perpetually seen, himself wielding the sacrificial knife, and explor- 
ing with his own hands the reeking entrails of the victims, to learn 
the secrets of futurity. The enormous expenditure lavished on the 
sacrifices, the hecatombs of cattle, the choice birds from ail quarters., 
drained the revenue (1). The Western soldiers, especially the in- 
lemperate Gauls, indulged in the feast of the victims to such ex- 
r.ess, and mingled them with such copious ffbations of wine, as to 
be carried to their tents amid the groans and mockeries of the more 
sober (2}. The gifts to diviners, soothsayers, and imposters of all 
(•lasses, offended equally the more wise nnd rational. In the public, 
as well as private, conduct of Julian, there was<^ Heathen Phari- 
saism, an attention to minute and trifling observances, which could 
not but excite contempt even in the more enlightened of his own 
parly. Every morning and evening he offered sacrifice to the sun-, 
he rose at night to offer the same homage to the moon and stars. 
Every day brought the rite of some other god ; he was constantly 
seen prostrate before the image of the deity, busying himself about 
the ceremony, performing the menial offices of cleansing the wood, 
and kindling the fire with his own breath, till the victim was ready 
for the imperial hands (3). 

Instead of the Christian hierarchy, Julian hastened to environ 
himself with the most distinguished of the Heathen philosophers, 
Most of these, indeed, pretended to be a kind of priesthood. In- 
tercessors between the deities and the world of man, they wrought 
miracles, foresaw future events; they possessed the art of purify- 
the soul, so that it should be reunited to the Primal Spirit : the 
Divinity dwoJ' wiihin Iheni. 

The obscur-'' of Uk, nome<s which Julian thus set up to rival in 
popular on an Athanasius or a Gregory of Nazianzum, is 

not all'^gcthei to be ascribed to the linal success of Christianity. 
The impartial verdict orjjosterity can scarcely award to these men 
a higher appellation Ilian that of sophists and rhetoricians. The 
subtlety and ingenuity of these more imaginative, perhaps, but far 
less profound, schoolmen of Paganism, were wasted on idle reve- 
ries, on solemn trifling, and questions which it was alike useless to 
agitate, and impossible to solve. The hand of death was alike upon 
the religion, the philosophy, the eloquence, of Greece; and the 
temporary inovemcrjl which Julian excited was but a feeble quiver- 
ing, a last impolegt struggle, preparatory to total dissolution. 
Maximus appears, in his own lime^ to have been the most eminent 

or trench, and UirouKh a kind, of sievo, or slum- eicToTag eTi 0f«. 

pierced with holes, the blood of the hull or the iv. p. 375. 

r.ini was poured over his »»'holc person. ^ I believe the story of huinau s.u-ri- 

(I) Julian acknowlfdge.s the reluctance to sac- Alexandria and Athens, Socrat. E M. in 

lificp in many parts "Show me," hp says, to 

ilie philosopher Arisloivicnes, " a genuine Creek (3) i„„uinen s sine parciinonia inactaiKs. 

III t.appadocia." Icfi)? *) atp TOtig ^9V ou (rederetnr, si revertissiM do I'.irtliis, boves j.nn 
/?ot/>oyL»s\ owi , ie tivX 5 f^eKov- dcfectiiros, Auvu. Muic, xxv . 4 
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of his class. The writings of Libanius and of Jamblichus alone sur- 
vive, to any extent, the general wreck of the later Grecian litera- 
ture. The genius and the language of Plato were alike wanting in 
his degenerate disciples. Julian himself is, perhaps, the best, be- 
cause the plainest and most perspicuous, writer of his time : and 
the ^‘G^sars*’ may rank as no unsuccessful attempt at satiric 
irony. ♦ 

Maximus was the most famous of the school. lie had been among 
the early instructors of Julian. The Emperor had scarcely assumed 
the throne, wherr he wrote to Maximus in the most urgent and hal- 
tering terms : life was not life without him (1). Maximus obeyed 
the summons. On his journey through Asia Minor, the cities vied 
with each other in doing honour to the champion of Paganism. 
When the Emperor heard of his arrival in Constantinople, though 
engaged in an important public ceremonial, he broke it oiT at 
once, and hastened to welcome his philosophic guest. The roads to 
the metropolis were crowded with sophists, hurrying to bask in the 
sunshine of imperial favoo** (2). The privilege of travelling at the 
public cost, by the posting establishment of the empire, so much 
abused by Constanlius in favour of the bishops, was now conceded 
to some of the philosophers. Chrysanthius, another sophist of great 
reputation, was more modest and more prudent ; he declined the 
dazzling honour, and preferred the philosophic quiet of his native 
town. Julian appointed him, with his wife, to the high-priesthood 
of Lydia; and Chrysanthius, with the prophetic discernment of 
worldly wisdom, kept on amicable terms with the Christians. Of 
Libanius, Julian writes in rapturous admiration, lamblichus had 
united all that was excellent in the ancient philosophy and poetry ; 
Pindar, Democritus^and Orpheus, were blended in his perfect and 
harmonious syncretism (3). The wisdom of lamblichus so much 
dazzled and overawed the Emperor that he dared not intrude too 
much of his correspondence on the awfuf sage. “ One of his letters 
surpassed in value all the gold of Lydia.” The influence of men 
over their owm age may in general be estimated by the language of 
contemporary writers. The admiration they excite is the test of 
their power, at least with their own parly. The idolatry of the phi- 
losophers is confined to the few initiate ; a/id even with their own 
parly, the philosophers disappointed the higl^ expeclalions which 
they had excited of their dignified superiority fo the baser interests 
and weaknesses of mankind. Tliey were by no means proof 
against the intoxication of couFl favour; they betrayed their va- 
nity, their love of pleasure. Maximus himself is accused of as- 


(l) Epist. XT. The nameless person to ¥rhoin paths vho embraced philosophy os a fashion, 
the first epistle is addressed is declared superior Kof (wyTa)V 

to Pythagoras or Plato. Kpist.i. p 372. Yit. Prise, apud Eunap., ed. Poisson p. 6T. 

(2j The seiere and gra\e Priscus dwpisod the (3) Episl. xv . 
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suming Ihe pomp and insolence of a favourite ■, the discarded eu- 
nuchs had been replaced, it was feared, by a new, not less intri- 
guing or more disinterested, race of courtiers. 

To the Christians, Julian assumed the language of the most 
ral toleration. His favourite orator thus describes his policy. “ He ** 
thought that neither fire nor sword could change (he faith of man- 
kind ^ the heart disowns the hand which is cdinpelled by (error to 
sacrifice. Persecutions only make hypocrites, who are unbelievers 
throughou?. life, or martyrs, honoured after death (1). •He strictly 
prohibited the putting to death the Galileans ( his favourite appel- 
lation of the Christians ), as worthy rather of compassion than of 
hatred (2). “Leave them to punish themselves, poor, blind, and 
misguided beings, who abandon ihe most glorious privilege of 
mankind, (he adoration of the immortal gods, to worship the mould- 
ering remains and bones of the dead (3).*’ He did not perceive that 
it was now too laic to reassume the old Roman contempt for the 
obscure and foreign religion. Christianity had sale on (he throne ; 
and disdain now sounded like mortified |pride. And (he language, 
even the edicts, of the Emperor, under the smooth mask of genr- 
llencss and pity, betrayed the bitterness of hostility. His conduct 
was a perpetual sarcasm. It was the interest of Paganism to inflame, 
rather than to allay, the internal feuds of Christianity. Julian re- wi. Mr- 
voked the sentence of banishment pronounced against Arians, Apol- “'io. 
linarians, and Donalisls. He determined, it is said, to expose them 
to a sort of public exhibition of intellectual gladialorship. He sum- 
moned the advocates of the several sects to dispute in his presence, 
and presided with nmek solemnity over their debates. His own voice* 
was drowned in (he clamour, till at length, as though to contrast 
them, to (heir disadvantage, with the wild barbSrian warriors with 
whom he had been engaged, — “ Hear me,’' exclaimed the Empe- 
ror ^ “ the Franks and the ^lemanni have heard me.” “No wild 
beasts,” he said, “ are so savage and intractable as Christian secta- 
ries.” He even endured personal insult. Tiie statue of Ihe “ For- 
tune of Constantinople,” bearing a cross in its hand, had been set 
up by Constantine. Julian took away the cross, and removed the 
Deity into a splendid temple. While he was employed in sacrifice, 
he was interrupted by the remonstrances of Maris, the Arian bishop 
of Chalcedon, to whe^m age and blindness had added courage. 
“Peace,” said the Em^peror, “blind old man, thy Galilean God 
will not restore thine eyesight.” “ l^thank my God,’" answered 
Maris, “ for my blindness, which spares n:e the pain of beholding 
an apostate like thee.” Julian calmly proceeded in his sacrifice (4). 

(1) Liban. Oral. Pan'iit. v. i. p. 562. of the gods were on all occasions to be preferred 

(2) He asserts, in bis 7lh epistle, th<)t be is — OTiftiySiti. Compare Epist. Hi. 
willing neither to pnt to diMth, nor to injure the (3) His usual phrase was," worshippers of 
f'hristitns in any manner, but the worshippers the dead, and of the bones of 

(4) Soorates, lii. 
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The sagacity of Julian perceived the advantage to be obtained by 
contrasting the wealth, the power, and the lolly lone of the existing 
Tauuts priesthood with the humility of the primitive Christians. On the 
ivIYoirof occasion of a dispute between the Arian and orthodox party in 
rovixiy Edessa, he conOscated their wealth, in order, as he said, to reduce 
them to their becoming and boasted poverty. Wealth, according 
lo their admirable liw,” he ironically says, ‘‘ prevents them from 
attaining the kingdom of heaven (1).'' 

But his hostility was not confined to these indirect and invidious 
measures, or l6 quiet or insulting scorn. He began by abrogating 
all the exclusive privileges of the clergy •, their immunity from 
taxation, and exemptions from public duties. He would not allow 
Christians to be pr^efects, as their law prohibited their adjudging 
capital punishments. He resumed ail the grants made on the reve- 
nues of the municipalities, and the supplies of corn for their main- 
tenance. It was an act of more unwarrantable yet politic tyranny 
hxtiuv.ou to exclude them altogether from the public education. By a familia- 
imh"l models of antiquity, the Christian had risen at 

1 ilucaliui). least to the level of the most correct and elegant of the Heathen 
writers of the day. Though something of Oriental expression, from 
the continual adoption of language or of imagery from the Sacred 
Writings, adhered to their style, yet even that gives a kind of raci- 
ness and originality to their language, which, however foreign to 
the purity of Attic Greek, is more animating and attractive than the 
prolix and languid periods of Libanius, or the vague metaphysics 
of lamblichus. Julian perceived the danger, and resented this 
usurpation, as it were, of the arms of Paganism, and their employ- 
ment against their legitimate parent. It is not, indeed, quite clear 
how far, or in what manner, the prohibition of Julian affected the 
Christians. A general system of education, for the free and superior 
classes, had gradually spread throug(« the empire (2). Each city 
■ maintained a certain number of professors, according to ils size and 
population, who taught grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. They 
were appointed by the magistracy, and partly paid from the muni- 
cipal funds. Vespasian first assigned stipends to professors in Rome, 
the Antonines extended the establishment to the other cities of the 
empire. They received two kinds df emoluments *, the salary from 
the city, and a small fixed gratuity from Ih^fir scholars. They en- 
joyed considerable immunities, exemption Jrom military and civil 
service, and from all ordingry taxation. There can be no doubt 
that this education, as originally designed, was more or less inti- 
mately allied with the ancient religion. The grammarians, the 
poets (3), the orators, the philosophers of Greece and Rome were 

ft Snerat. iii. 13. (3) Homer, then considered, il not the paieni, 

(2) There is an essay on the professors and the great authority for the I’agan mythology, 
general system of oducation hy M<msicur Nau- was the elementary school-book, 
det, Mem.de l^nstitut., vul, x, p, 399. 
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tli^e writers whose works were explained and instilled into the 
youthful mind. “ The vital principle, Julian asserted, in the writ~ 
ings of Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Tliucydides, 
Isocrates, Lysias, was the worship of the gods. Some of these wri- 
ters had dedicated themselves to Mercury, some to the Muses. 
Mercury and the Muses were the tutelar deities of the Pagan 
schools.’’ The Christians had glided imperceptibly into some of 
these offices, and perha[)s some of the professors had embraced 
Christianity. Rut Julian declared that the Christians/nusi be shame- 
ful hypocrites, or the most sordid of men, who, for a few drachms, 
would teach what they did not believe (1). The Emperor might, 
with some plausibility, have insisted that the ministers of public 
instruction paid by the state, or from public funds, should at least 
not be hostile to the religion of the slate. If the prohibition extended 
no farther than their exclusion from the public professorships, the 
measure might have worn some appearance of equity ; but it was the 
avowed policy of Julian to exclude them, if possible, from all ad- 
vantages derived from the liberal study oftreek letters. The origi- 
nal edict disclaimed the intention of compelling the Christians to 
attend the Pagan schools ; but it contemptuously asserted the right 
of the government to control men so completely out of their senses, 
and, at the same time, affected condescension to their weakness and 
obstinacy (2). But if the Emperor did not compel them to learn, he 
forbade them to teach. The interdict, no doubt, extended to their 
own private and separate schools for Hellenic learning. They were 
not to instruct in Greek letters without the sanction of the municipal, 
magistracy. He added insult to this narrow prohibition : he taunted 
them with their former avowed contempt for hqman learning ; he 
would not permit them to lay their profane hands on Homer and 
Plato. “ Let them be content to explain Matthew and Luke in the 
churches of the Galileans ^3).” Some of the Christian professors 
obeyed the imperial edict (4). Proaeresius, who taught rhetoric with 
great success at Rome, calmly declined the overtures of the Empe- 
ror, and retired into a private station. Musonius, a rival of the great 
Proaeresius, was silenced. But they resorted to an expedient which 
shows that they.had full freedom of Christian instruction. A Chris- 
tian Homer, a Christian Pindaf, and other works were composed in 
which Christian senlii^enls and opinions were interwoven into the 
language of the original poets. The piety of the age greatly admired 

(0 AVIien Ghrislianily "ebumedtho ascendan Thcodorel, iii. 8- So*omeii, v 18. Grec. Nur. 
<‘y, this net of intolerance was adduced in jusli Or. iii. p. 51. 96^ 97. ' ** 

fication of the beverilies of Theodosius agains (3) Julian. Epist. xlv. 

Paganism. Petunt ctiom, «t illis privilegia de (4) The more liberal Healliens wore disgiisKil 
ferns, qui loquendi et docendi nostris commu and ashamed at this measure of Julian. Illucl 
riem usum Juliaui lege proximA denegarunt, autem erat tnclcmcns, obruciidum perenni sileii 
Ambros. Epist. Hesp. ad Symmach. tio. quod arcebat clocere niagistros. rlirloriroi 

(2) Julian. Epist, xlii. p 420. Socrates, v. ig. rt grainmnticos. rilus Christiani ctiUoics. Aiiim 

Marcell. xx. c. 10. 
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these Christian parodies, which, however, do not seem to have 
maintained their ground even in the Christian schools (1). 

Julian is charged with employing unworthy or insidious arts to 
AriHof Ju- extort an involuntary assent to Paganism. Heathen symbols every 
* d'ermilir whcrc rcplaced those of Christianity. The medals display a great 
christi. variety of deities, with their attributes. Jupiter is crowning the Em- 
peror, Mars and Mfercury inspire him with military skill and elo- 
quence. The monogram of Christ disappeared from the labarum, 
and on Ihtf standards were represented the gods of Paganism. As 
the troops defiled before the Emperor, each man was ordered to 
throw a few grains of frankincense upon an altar which stood be- 
fore him. The Christians were horror-stricken, when they found 
that instead of an act of legitimate respect to the Emperor, they had 
been betrayed into paying homage to idols. Some bitterly lamented 
their involuntary sacrilege, and indignantly threw down their arms ; 
some of them are said to have surrounded the palace, and loudly 
avowing that they were Christians, reproached the Emperor with 
his treachery, and caslMlown the largess that they had received. 
For this breach of discipline and insult lo the Emperor, they were 
led out lo military execution. They vied with each other, it is said, 
for the honours of martyrdom (2). But the bloody scene was inter- 
rupted by a messenger from the Emperor, who contented himself 
with expelling them from the army, and sending them into ba- 
nishment. 

I'ersetu. Aclual pcrseculions, though unauthorised by the imperial edicls, 
tiujij. would lake place in some parts from the collision of the two parties. 
The Pagans, now invested in authority, would not be always dis- 
posed lo use that authority with discretion, and the Pagan populace 
would seize the opportunity of revenging the violation of their tem- 
ples, or the interruption of their rites, by the more zealous Chris- 
tians. No doubt the language of an address delivered lo Constantins 
and Constans expressed the sentiments of a large parly among the 
Christians. “ Destroy without fear, destroy ye, most religious Em- 
perors, the ornaments of the temples. Coin the idols into money, 
or melt them into useful metal. Confiscate all their endowments for 
the advantage of the Emperor of the government., God has sanc- 
tioned, by your recent victories, your hostility lo the temples.” 
The writer proceeds to thunder out the passages of the Mosaic law, 
which enforce the duly of the extirpation of idolaters (3). No doubt, 
in many places, the eager Janalicism of the Christians had out- 
stripped the tardy movements of imperial zeal. In many cases it 


(i) After the death of Julian, they were cun- 
tcmptaously thrown assdo by the Christians 
themselves. TtfV cT a oi ^roroi iv frai^a fAiS 
XO^ifovTrti'. Socralcs, E.H.in. I6 
(3) Joviaii, Valcntmian, and Valens, the future 


Smperurs, are said to have been among ihotr 
who refused to .serve in the army. Julian, how- 
ever, dediiied to accept the resignation of the 
former. 

(3) Julius Finnicus Maternus, dc Errore 
fanoriuu Holigioimni, c<3i). 
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would now be thought an act of religion to r^ect, in others, it 
would be impossible to satisfy, the demands for restitution. The 
best authenticated acts of direct persecution relate to these disputes. 

Nor can Julian himself be exculpated from the guilt, if not of con- 
niving at, of faintly rebuking these tumultuous acts of revenge or 
of wanton outrage. In some of the Syrian towns, Gaza, Hieropolis, 
and Caesarea, the Pagans had perpetrated cruelties too horrible to 
detail. Not content with massacring the Christians, with every kind 
of indignity, they had treated their lifeless remains with unprece- 
dented outrage. They sprinkled the entrails of their victims with 
barley, that the fowls might be templed to devour them. At Helio- 
polis, their cannibal fury did not shrink from lasting the blood and 
the inward parts of murdered priests and virgins. Julian calmly Resiora- 
expresscs his regret that the restorers of the temples of the gods tempiel. 
have ill some instances exceeded his expressed intentions; which, 
however, seem to have authorised the destruction of the Christian 
churches, or at least some of their sacred places Cl). 

Julian made an inauspicious choice in the battle-field on which Julian roii- 
he attempted to decide his conflict with Shrislianily. Christianity 
predominated to a greater extent in Constantinople and in Antioch 
Uian in any other cities of the empire. In Rome he might have ap- 
pealed to the antiquity of Heathenism, and its eternal association 
with the glories of the republic. In Athens, he would have combined 
in more amicable confederacy the philosophy and the religion. In 
Alliens his accession had given a considerdbl*e impulse to Paganism, 
the temples with the rest of the public buildings, had renewed their 
youth (2). Eieusis, which had fallen into ruin, now reassumed its , 
splendour, and might liave been wisely made the centre of his new 
system. But in Constanlinopie all was modern and Christian. Piety 
to the imperial founder was closely connected with devotion to his 
religion. Julian could only restore the fanes of the tutelary gods of 
old Byzantium ; he could slrjp the fortune of the city of her Chris- 
tian attributes, but tie could not give a Pagan character to a city 
which had grown up under Christian auspices. Constantinople re- constauti 
iTiained contumaciously and uniformly Christian. Aniioch had been AniftlTh. 
a chief seal of that mingled Oriental and Grecian worship of the 
Sun which had grown up in all the Helleniscd parts of Asia ; the 


(l)Greg. Nazianz. Socrates, iiiil 4, Sozoinm, 
v. y. Compare Gibbon, vol. iv, p.*llG , who has 
reli'rred the folinwirig passage in The Misopogoii 
lo these scenes. 

Oi Tflt/uev TiSv AviiTfntTav etOTt- 
xa TObc 'ret.^ovc S't 'Tuv ecGecov 

^ratvTctt Ciro to? o-uvSn'/jiaTOf, 
i iTw StJ'o'tett e/uov Trpdttv, ouToof 

i'frctpQtvrtc Tov vowv, xai jui'reotpot yt- 

V0/Z4V01 TJ)V J'tetYOietv, JCeti ^Xiov 

TOIC TOlJc ^tOUf TKH/'jt’ 


/MiX 0 ?s-<y, ti /Soi/Xeo^svfl) juot ?v. Misopo- 
gon, p. 36i. 

Did he inraii by the TApot ehapels like those 
builttover the remains of ;»t. Babylas, in the 
Daphne, at Antioch, or the churches in general ? 

(2) Mamertinus, probably, highly paints the 
ruin, that he may exalt the restorer. Ipsic ilia; 
bonaruui artium magistr® et invenlnces Athena; 
omnem culluiii publici^privatiinque perdiderant. 
In miscrandam ruiiiam coiiciderat Eleueiua 
Mamort. Gi at. Actio, ix. p. 147. 
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name of Daphne given to the sacred grove, implied that the fictions 
of Greece had been domiciliated in Syria. Antioch was now divided 
by two incongruous, but equally dominant passions, devotion to 
Christianity and attachment to the games, the theatre, and every 
kind of public amusement. The bitter sarcasms of Julian on the 
latter subject are justified and confirmed by the grave and serious 
admonitions of Chrysostom. By a singular coincidence, Antioch 
came into collision with the strongest prejudices of Julian. His very 
virtues were fatal to his success in the re-establishment of Pagan- 
ism; its cdnnection with the amusements of the people Julian re- 
pudiated with "philosophic disdain. Instead of attempting to purify 
the degenerate taste, he had all the austerity of a Pagan monk. Pub- 
lic exhibitions were interdicted Co his reformed priesthood ; once, 
at the beginning of the year, the Emperor entered the theatre, re- 
mained in undisguised weariness, and withdrew in disgust. He was 
equally impatient of wasting his time as a spectator of the chariot 
race ; he attended occasionally, out of respect to the presiding deity 
of the games; saw five or six courses, and retired (1). Yet Pagan- 
ism might appear to welfCome Julian to Antioch. It had still many 
followers, who clung with fond attachment to its pomps and gay 
processions. The whole city poured forth to receive him ; by some 
he was hailed as a deity. It happened to be the festival of Adonis, 
and the loud shouts of welcome to the Emperor were mingled with 
the wild and shrill cries of the women, wailing that Syrian symbol 
of the universal deity, the Sun. It might seem an awful omen that 
the rites which mourned the departure of the genial deity should 
welcome his ardent worshipper (2). The outward appearance of re- 
ligion must have affected Julian with alternate hope and disappoint- 
ment. From all quarters, diviners, augurs, magicians, enchanters, 
the priests of Cybele, and of the other Eastern religions, flocked to 
Antioch. His palace was crowded with men, whom Chrysostom 
describes as branded with every crimo, as infamous for poisonings 
and witchcrafts. Men who had grown old in prisons and in the 
mines, and who maintained their wretched existence by the most 
disgraceful trades, were suddenly advanced to places of dignity, and 
invested with the priesthood and sacrificial functions (3).” The severe 
Julian, as he passed through the city, was encircled by the pro- 
fligate of every age, and by prostitutes, with their wanton laughter 
and shameless language. Among the former, the ardent, youthful, 
and ascetic preacher, probably included aK the Theurgists of the 
philosophic school ; the latter describes the festal processions, which 
no doubt retained much of their old voluptuous character. Julian 
ascended the lofty top of Mount Casius, to solemnise, under the 

(1^ Misopogon, p 330(340 Ainm xxii 0 pleto Adonica iilu veten iclebiiii Amin Man 

2 ) Ftc nrni ii^deuj dubus 'iiimio enr^i com xxn 9 

(3) Chn<;o*>to)ii contra (iciil 
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broad and all-embracing cope of heaven, the riles of Jupiter Pbl- r^mpioor 
lius (1). Bui in Ihe luxurious grove of Daphne, he was doomed to a 
melancholy disappointment. The grove remained with all its beau- Th^ 
tiful scenery, its shady recesses, its cool and transparent streams, 
in which the Heathen inhabitants of Antioch had mingled their 
religious rites with their private enjoyments. But a serious gloom, 
a solemn quiet, pervaded the whole place. The temple of Apollo, 
the magnificent edifice in which ihe devotion of former ages 
had sacrificed hecatombs, where the clouds of incense had soared 
above the grove, and in which the pomp of Orienfiil worship 
had assembled half Syria, was silent and deserted. He expected 
(in his own words) (2) a magnificent procession, victims, liba- 
tions, dances, incense, boys with white and graceful vests, and 
with minds as pure and unspotted, dedicated to the service of the 
god. He entered the temple; he found a solitary priest, with a 
single goose for sacrifice. The indignant Emperor poured out his 
resentment in the bitterest language; he reproached the impiety, 
the shameful parsimony of the inhabitants, who enjoyed the large 
estates attached to the temple, and thus i^glected its services ; who 
at the same lime permitted their wives to lavish their treasures on 
the infamous Galileans, and on their scandalous banquets, called 
the Maiuma. 

Julian determined to restore the majesty of the temple and wor- 
ship of Apollo. But it was first necessary to dispossess the Christian 
usurper of the sacred place. The remains of Babylas, the martyred p, 
Bishop of Antioch, who had suffered, probably in the Decian per- 
seculion, had been lemoved eleven years before to Daphne ; and. ^ 
the Christians crowded to pay their devotions nea»* his tomb. The 
Christians assert, that the baffled Apollo confessed himself abashed 
in the presence of the saint; his oracle dared not break silence (3). 

At all events, Julian determined to purify the grove from the con- 
tamination of this worship. •The remains of Babylas were ordered 
to be transported back to Antioch. They were met by a solemn 
procession of a great part of the inhabitants. The relics were raised 
on a chariot, and conducted in triumph, with the excited multi- 
tude dancing before it, and thundering out the maledictory psalm : 

— Confounded be all they that worship carved images, and delight 
in the vain idols.” Julian atfeihpled to punish this outburst of po- 
pular feeling. But lhafirmness of the first victim who endured the 
torture, and the remonstrances of the Prajfect Sallust, brought him 
back to his better temper of mind. The restoration of the temple 
proceeded with zealous haste. A splendid peristyle arose around it; 
when at midnight Julian received the intelligence that the temple 

(l)Tkc Jupiter I’hilius, or Casius. This god (3) Misopognii, 362. 
wds the tutelary deity of Antioch, and appears (3) Chrysostom, Oral, in S. Babylam. 
on the medals of the city. St. Martin, note to I.e 
Beau, iii 6. 
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Fin In Hi* was OH firc. The roof and all the ornaments were entirely con- 
gamed, ana the statue of the god himself, of gilded wood, yet of 
such astonishing workmanship that it is said to have enforced tlie 
homage of the conquering Sapor, was burned to ashes. The Chris- 
tians beheld the manifest wrath of Heaven, and asserted that the 
lightning had come down and smitten the idolatrous edifice. Julian 
ascribed the conflagration to the malice of the Cliristians. The most 
probable account is, that a devout worshipper had lighted a number 
of torches before an image of the Queen of Heaven, wihic^ had 
set fire to somq part of the building. Julian exacted, as it were, 
reprisals on Christianity ; he ordered the cathedral of Antioch to 
be closed. His orders were executed with insult to the sacred 
place, and the spoliation of the sacred vessels (1). 

Julian, in the meantime, was not regardless of the advancement 

of empire. Alexandria 
could not be at peace while any king of religious excitement 
inflamed the minds of men. The character of George, the Arian 
bishop of Alexandria, is loaded by Heathen as well as by Christian 
writers with every kind* of obloquy. Ilis low birth ; the base 
and sordid occupations of his youth ^ his servile and intriguing 
meanness in manhood^ his tyranny in power, trace, as it were, bis 
whole life with increasing odiousness. Yet, extraordinary as it may 
seem, the Arian party could find no man of better reputation to 
(irorgp, important post ; and George, the impartial tyrant of all 

Ksiop P^*"**®*) pcrislied at last, the victim of his zealous hostility to Paga- 
"Jadtit ^ unpopularity of George was the assertion 

-Of the imperial right over the fee-simple of the land on which 
Alexandria was built. This right was gravely deduced from Alex- 
ander the Great. During the reign of Constantins, George had 
seized every opportunity of depressing and insulting Paganism 5 he 
had interdicted tlic festivals and the sacrifices of the. Heathen ; he 
bad pillaged the gifts, the statues, andeornaments of their temple ; 
he had been heard, as he past the temple either of Serapis himself, 
or of the Fortune of the city, to utter the contemptuous expression, 

“ How long will this sepulchre be permitted to stand (2)?” He 
had discovered a cave where the Mitbriac mysteries were said to 
have been carried on with a horrible sacrifice of human life. The 
heads of a number of youths were exposed (probably disinterred 
from some old cemetery near which these rites had been estab- 
lished), as of the victims of this sanguinary idolatry. These insults 
and outrages rankled in the- hearts of the Pagans. The fate of 
Artemius, the Duke of Egypt, the friend and abettor of George in 
all his tyrannical proceedings, prepared the way for that of George. 
Artemius was suspected of being concerned in the death of Gallus. 

( 1 ) Ainin Mnrc xxli, ]3 'llieodur. iii. 1 1 . So- (2) Amni. Marccll \xii. 11. .Socrates, lii. 3. 

ronKn, V . 26 
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He was charged wilh enormous delinquencies by (he people of 
Alexandria Whether as a retribution for the former offence against 
the brother of Julian, or as the penalty for his abuse of his authority 
in his government, Artemius was condemned Jo death. The intelli- 
gence of his execution was the signal for a general insurrection of 
the Pagans in Alexandria. The palace of George was invested by a 
frantic mob. In an instant he was dragged forth, murdered, tram- 
pled under foot, dragged along the streets, and at length torn limb 
from limb. With him perished two officers of the empire, Dracon- ii.s .u.xu 
tius, master of the mint, and the Count Diodorus^ ttie one accused 
of having destroyed an altar of Serapis, the other of having built a 
church. The mangled remains of these miserable men were paraded 
through (he streets on the back of a camel, and at length, lest they 
should be enshrined and worshipped as the relics of martyrs, cast 
into the sea. The Christians, however, of all parlies, appear to 
have looked wilh unconcern on the fate of this episcopal tyrant (1), 
whom, the general hatred, if it did not excite them to assist in his 
massacre, prevented them from altemptijjg to defend. Julian ad- 
dressed a letter to the people.of Alexandria. While he admitted, 
in the strongest terms, the guilt of George, he severely rebuked 
their violence and presumption in thus taking the law into their 
own hands, and (he horrible inhumanity of tearing like dogs the 
bodies of men in pieces, and then presuming to lift up their blood- 
stained hands to (he gods. He admitted that (heir indignation for 
their outraged temples and insulted gods might naturally madden 
them to just resentment; but they should have awaited the calm and 
deliberate course of justice, which would have exacted the due* 
punishment from the olTender. Julian secured to himself part of 
the spoils of the mwdered prelate. George had « splendid library, 
rich not merely in the writings of the Galileans, but, what Julian 
esteemed as infinitely more precious, the works of the Greek orators 
and philosophers. The firs^ he would willingly have destroyed, 
the latter he commanded to be carefully reserved for his own 
use (2). 

In the place of George arose a more powerful adversary. Julian Atba.M 
knew and dreaded the character of Athanasius, who, during these 
tumults, had quietly resumed his authority over the orthodox 
Christians of Alexandria. The general edict of Julian for the recall 
of all exiles contained j^o exception ; and Athanasius availed himself 
of its protecting aulliorily (3). Under his auspices, the church, 
even in these disastrous times, resumed its vigour. The Arians, 
terrified perhaps oy the hostility of the Pagans, hastened to reunite 
themselves to the church ; and Julian heard, wilh bitter indignation., 

(l) Potrraiitque miserandi homines ad crudele (2) Julian. Epist. ix. el x. 

supplicium dev'oti Christianoraiu adjumento dc- (3) Julian. Epist. xxvi. p. 398. 

fendi, ni Georgii odio oranes indiscrete fla fra - 
Iwnt, Ammian, Maroell. xxii, U* 

11 . 


10 
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that some Pagan females had received baptism from Athanasius. 
Julian expressed his astonishment, not that Athanasius had returned 
from exile, but that he had dared to resume his see. He ordered 
him into instant banisjiment. He appealed, in a letter to the prae- 
fecl, to the mighty Serapis, that if Athanasius, the enemy of the 
gods, was not expelled from the city before the calends of December, 
he should impose a heavy fine. By his influence the gods were 
brought into contempt*, it would be better, therefore, that ‘this 
most wicked Athanasius’ were altogether banished from Egypt.” 
To a supplication from the Christian inhabitants of the city in 
favour of Athanasius, he returned a sarcastic and contemptuous 
reply, reminding the people of Alexandria of their descent from 
Pagan ancestors, and of the greatness of the gods they worshipped, 
and expressing his astonishment that they should prefer the wor- 
ship of Jesus, the Word of God, to that of the Sun, the glorious 
and visible and eternal emblem of the Deity ( 1 ). 

In other parts, justified perhaps in their former excesses, or en- 
couraged to future acts of violence, by the impunity of the Alexan- 
drians, Paganism awoke, if not to make reprisals by conversion, at 
least to take a bloody revenge on its Christian adversaries ( 2 ). The 
atrocious persecutions of the fanatic populace, in some of the cities 
of Syria, have already been noticed. The aged Mark of Arelhusa 
was, if not the most blameless, at least the victim of these cruelties, 
whose life ought to have been sanctified even by the rumour which 
nemiior ascribed the preservation of Julian, when an infant, to the pious 
amm w hishop. Mark was accused of having destroyed a temple 5 he was 
"summoned to rebuild it at his own expense. But Mark, with the 
virtues, inherited the primitive poverty of the Apostles; and, even 
if he had had Ihe*- power, no doubt, would have resisted this de- 
mand (3). But the furious populace, according to Sozomen, men, 
women, and schoolboys, seized on the old man, and inflicted every 
torment which their inventive barbarilj*could suggest. The patience 
and calm temperament of the old man resisted and survived the 
cruelties (4). Julian is said to have expressed no indignation, and 
ordered no punishment. The praefect Sallust reminded him of the 
disgrace to which Paganism was exposed, by being thus put to 
shame by a feeble old man. 

couJlsThe The policy of Julian induced him* to seek out every alliance which 
Jews. strengthen the cause of Paganism against Christianity. Poly- 

theism courted an unnatural union with Judaism *, their bond of 
connection was their commo^i haired to Christianity. It is not clear 
wh^er Julian was sufficienUy acquainted with the writings of the 


(t) Julia«i. Epist.xi. p. 378. 

(2) JalUn. Epist. x.p. 377. 

(3) Ascording to Theodoret, O cTij To'OV 
iif eiff'iCtiuv to oCo^ov yovv tvu, 


J'ouvui, Tto ^ravTflt ^ouveti. k. H. iii. 7 . 

(4) Sozomen g4vcs the most detailed account 
of this crud scene, which was ctearly a kind of 
popular tumult, which the authorities in no way 
interfered to repress. £, H. v. lO. 
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Christians, distinctly to apprehend that they considered the final 
destruction of the Jewish temple to be one of the great prophecies 
on which their religion rested. The rebuilding of that temple was 
bringing, as it were, this question to direct issue ; it was an ap- 
peal to God, whether he had or had not finally rejected the 
people of Israel, and admitted the Christians to all their great 
and exclusive privileges. At all events, the elevation of Judaism 
was the depression of Christianity. It set the Old Testament, to 
which the Christians appealed, in direct and hostile opposition to 
the New. • 

The profound interest awakened in the Jewish mind showed that 
they embraced, with eager fervour, this solemn appeal to Heaven. 
With the joy which animated the Jew, at this unexpected sum- 
mons to return to his native land, and to rebuild his fallen temple, 
mingled, no doubt, some natural feeling of triumph and of grati- 
fied animosity over the Christian. In every part of the empire the 
Jews awoke from their slumber of abasement and of despondency, 

It was not for them to repudiate the overtures ofPaganisrp. The 
Emperor acknowledged their God, by the permission to build again 
the temple to his glory ^ and, if not as the sole and supreme God, 
yet his language affected a monotheistic tone, and they might in- 
dulge the fond hope that the re-eslablishmcnt of the temple upon 
Mount Moriah might be preparatory to the final triumph of their 
faith, in the awe-struck veneration of the whole world ; the com- 
mencement of the Messiah's kingdom ; the dawn of their long- 
delayed, but, at length, approaching millennium of empire and of 
religious supremacy. Those who could not contribute their personal 
labour devoted their wealth to the national work. The extent of 
their sacrifices, the eagerness of their hopes, rather belong to the 
province of Jewish history. But every precaution was taken to 
secure the uninterrupted progress of the work. It was not an affair 
of the Jewish nation, but #f the imperial government. It was en- 
trusted to the ruler of the province, as the delegate of the Emperor. 
Funds were advanced from the public treasury •, and, if the Jews 
themselves, of each sex and of every age, look pride in hallowing 
their own hands by assisting in heaping up the holy earth, or 
hewing the stone to be employed in this sacred design ; if they 
wrought their wealth into toofs of the precious metals, shovels and 
spades of silver, whijh were to become valued heirlooms, as con- 
secrated by this pioifi service, the Emperor seemed to take a deep 
personal inleresl in the design, whidh was at once to immortalise 
his magnificence, and to assist his other glorious undertakings. 
The Jews, who acknowledged that it was not lawful to offer sacrifice 
except on that holy place, were to propitiate their God, during his . 
expedition into Persia *, and on his triumphant return from that 
region, he promised to unite with them in adoration in the re- 
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Stored city and in the reconstructed fane of the great God of Uw 
Jews (1). 

Judaism and Paganism had joined in this solemn adjuration, as it 
were, of the Deity. X^eir vows were met with discomfiture and 
disappointment. The simple fact of the interruption of their labours, 
by an event, which the mass of mankind could not but consider 
praelernatural, even ai^ recorded by the Pagan historians, appeared, 
in the more excited and imaginative minds of the (Jiristians, a 
miracle of the most terrific and appalling nature. Few, if any, of 
the Christians could have been eye-witnesses of the scene. The 
Christian world would have averted its face in horror from the 
impious design. The relation must, in the first instance, have come 
from the fears of the discomfited and affrighted workmen. The main 
fact is indisputable, that, as lliey dug down to the foundations, 
terrific explosions took place ; what seemed balls of fire burst forth ; 
the works were shattered to pieces ; clouds of smoke and dust en- 
veloped the whole in darkness, broke only by the wild and fitful 
glare ojf the flames. Agaiij the work was renewed by the obstinate 
zeal of the Jews 5 again they were repelled by this unseen and ir- 
resistible power, till they castaway their implements, and abandoned 
the work in humiliation and despair. How far natural causes, the 
ignition of the foul vapours, confined in the deeply excavated re- 
cesses of the hill of the temple, according to the recent theory, will 
account for the facts, as they are related in the simpler narrative of 
Marcellinus, may admit of some question ; but the philosophy of the 
age, whether Heathen or Christian, was as unable as it was unwil- 
ling to trace such appalling events to the unvarying operations of 
nature (2). 

Christianity may 'have embellished this wonderful event, but Ju- 
daism and Paganism confessed by their terrors the prostration of 
their hopes. The work was abandoned and the Christians of later 
ages could appeal to the remains of Ih^ shattered works and unfi- 
nished excavations, as the unanswerable sign of the divine wrath 
against their adversaries, as the public and miraculous declaration 
of God in favour of their insulted religion. 

But it was not as Emperor alone that the indefatigable Julian la- 
boured to overthrow the Christian rejigion. It was not by the pub- 
lic edict, the more partial favour shown to the adherents of Paga- 


( 1 ) In his letter to the Jews, he calls the Gud 

of the Jews, KpttTTeev , in his Theologic Frag- 
ment (p. 295.). ©IOC. •' 

(2) See M. Guizul's note on Gibbon, with iny 
additional observations. There seems a strong 
distinction in point of credibility between mi- 
racles addressed to the terror and those which 
appeal to the calmer emotions of the mind, aach 
as most of those recorded in the Gospel. The 
former, in the first place, arc usually momentary, 
or, if prolonged, endure bnt a short time. But 
tfat passion of fear so completely unhinges and 


disorders the iniifl, as to deprive it of all irusi- 
worlby power of* observation or discriminatioji. 
Ill themselves, therefore, I should venture to 
conclude that terrific miracles, re.stiiig on hu- 
man testimony, are less credible than those of a 
less appalling nature. Though the other class 
of emotions, those of joy or gratitude, or reli- 
gious veneration, likewise disturb the equable 
and dispassionate state of mind requisite for cool 
reasoning, yet such miracles are in general both 
more calmly surveyed, and more permanent m 
their effects. 
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nism, (he insidious disparagement of Christianily, by the depression 
'Of its ministers and apostles, and the earnest elevation of Heathen- 
ism, to a mural code and an harmonious religion, with all the 
pomp of a sumptuous ritual ; it was not in the council, or the camp, 
or the temple alone, that Julian stood forth as the avowed antagonist 
of Christianity. He was ambitious, as a writer, of confuting its prin- Writings 
ciples and disproving ils veracity : he passed in his closet the long 
niglils of the winter, and continued, during his Persian campaign, 
his elaborate work against the faith of Christ. He teemed, as it 
were, possessed with an equal haired of those whbm he considered 
the two most dangerous enemies of the Roman empire, the Persians 
and the Cliristians. While oppressed by all the serious cares of or- 
ganising and moving such an army as might bring back the glorious 
days of Gerrnanicus or of Trajan ^ while his ambition contemplated 
nothing less than the permanent humiliation of Ihe great Eastern 
rival of the empire ^ his literary vanity found time for ils exercise, 
and ill all his visions of military glory and conquest, Julian never 
lost sight of his fame as an author (1). y is difficult to judge from work 
the fragments of this work, selected for confutation after his death Chmli.i' 
by Cyril of Jerusalem, of the power, or even of Ihe candour, shown 
by the imperial controversialist. But it appears to have been com- 
posed in a purely polemic spirit, with no lofty or comprehensive 
views of the real nature of the Christian religion, no tine and phi- 
losophic perception of that which in the new faith had so powerfully 
and irresistibly occupied the whole soul of man ;wilh no conscious- 
ness of the utter inefficiency of the cold and incoherent Pagan 
mysticism, which he endeavoured to substitute for the Gospel. 

But, at least, this was a grave and serious employment. What- 
ever might be thought of his success as a •religious disputant, 
there was no loss of dignity in the Emperor condescending to en- 
lighten his subjects on such momentous questions. Rut, when he wi^o- 
slooped to be the satirist (tif the inhabitants of a city which had ri- 
diculed his philosophy and rejected his religion, the finest and 
most elegant irony, Ihe keenest and most delicate wit, would scarce- 
ly have justified this compromise of the imperial majesty. But, 
in the Misopogon- — the apology for his philosophic beard — Julian 
mingled the coarseness of th^Cynic with the biKerness of personal 
indignity. The vulgar ostentation of his own filthiness, the de- 
scription of the verqjin which peopled his thick beard, ill accord 
with the philosophi(f superiority with which Julian rallies the love 
of amusement and gaiety among his subjects of Anlioch. Their 
follies were at least more graceful and humane than this rude pe- 
dantry. There is certainly much felicity of sarcasm, doubtless 
much justice, in his animadversions on the dissolute manners, the 


ft) Jnlionuii Augustus sepiem libros in o^ppHitionf PartliicA adversum Chriftuxn evnmoit 
Hirronym Oprr F.pisl Ux 
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ingratitude for his liberality, the dislike of his severe juslice, Ihc 
insolence of their contempt for his ruder manners, Ihroughoul the 
Misopogon.-, but it lowers Julian from a follower of Plato, to a 
coarse imitator of Diogenes ; it exhibits him as borrowing the worst 
part of the Christian monkish character, the disregard of the de- 
cencies and civilities of life, without the high and visionary en- 
thusiasm, or the strahiing after superiority to the low cares and 
pursuits of the world. It was singular to hear a Grecian sophisi, 
for such wa3 undoubtedly the character of Julian’s writings, ex- 
tolling (he barbarians, the Celts and Germans, above the polished 
inhabitants of Greece and Syria. 

Julian sols Paganism followed with faithful steps, and with eager hopes, the 

[nuC career of Julian on the brilliant outset of his Persian campaign. 

si..M espe- Some of the Syrian cities through which he passed, Balne and 
Hierapolis, and Carrhae, seemed to enter into his views, and en- 
deavoured, with incense and sacrifice, to propitiate the gods of 
Julian (1). For the last lime the Etruscan haruspices accompanied 
a Roman Emperor*, but a singular fatality, their adverse inter- 
pretation of the signs of heaven was disdained, and Julian followed 
the advice of the philosophers, who coloured their predictions 
with the bright hues of the Emperor’s ambition (2). 

Do.ith of The death of Julian did greater honour to his philosophy. We 
juiiaii. may reject as in itself improbable, and as resting on insufficient 
authority, the biller sentence ascribed to him when he received his 
fatal wound. ‘‘Thou bast conquered, O Galilean (3).” He com- 
forted his weeping friends ^ he expressed his readiness to pay the 
debt of nature, and his joy that the purer and belter part of his 
being was so soon to be released from the gross and material body. 
“The gods of hcavon sometimes bestow an early death as the best 
reward of the most pious.” His conscience uttered no reproach ; 
he had administered the empire with moderation, firmness and 
• clemency ^ he had repressed the licence bf public manners ; he had 
met danger with firmness. His prescient spirit had long informed 
him that he should fall by the sword. And he thanked the ever- 
lasting deity that he thus escaped the secret assassination, the slow 
and wasting disease, the ignominious death ; and departed from the 
world in the midst of his glory and pepsperily . “ It is equal cowar- 
dice to seek death before our lime, and to attempt to avoid it when 
our lime is come.” His calmness was only di^lurbed by the intel- 
ligence of the loss of a friend. He who despised his own death 
lamented that of another. Hd reproved the distress of his atten- 
dants, declaring that it was humiliating to mourn over a prince 
already reconciled to the heavens and to the stars *, and thus caltnly 


(1) Julian. Eplat, xxvii. p. 399. Amm. Marc. ^3^ TaKMii. Tlieodorel. ilU\. 

(2) Amm. Marc, xxiii. v, 
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discoursing vvilli the philosophers Priscus and Maximus on the 
melaphysics of (he soul, expired Julian, the philosopher and Em- 
peror (I). 

Julian died, perhaps happily for his fame. Perilous as his silua- 
lion was, he might still have extricated himself by his military 
skill and courage, and evenlually succeeded in his conflict with the 
Persian empire 5 he rnjght have dictated ter^ns to Sapor, far dif- 
ferent from those which the awe of his name and the vigorous or- 
ganisation of Ids army, even after hi§ death, extorted ft;pm the pru- 
dent Persian. But in his other, his intern j 1 conflk^t, Julian could 
have obtained no victory, even at the price of rivers of blood shed 
in ])crseculion, and perhaps civil wars, throughout the empire. lie 
might have arrested the fall of the empire, but that of Paganism 
was beyond the power of man ( 2 ). The invasion of arms may be 
resisted or repelled, the silent and profound encroachments of opi- 
nion and religious sentiment will not retrograde. Already there 
had been ominous indications that the temper of Julian would 
hardly maintain its more moderate policy ; nor would Christianity 
in that age have been content with opposing him with passive cou- 
rage ] the insulting fanaticism of the violent, no less than the stub- 
born contumacy of the disobedient, would have goaded him by 
degrees to severer measures. The whole empire would have been 
rent by civil dissensions -, the bold adventurer would scarcely have 
been wanting, who, either from ambition or enthusiasm, would 
have embraced the Christian cause; and the pacific spirit of ge- 
nuine Christianity, its high notions of submission to civil authority, 
would scarcely, generally or constantly, have resisted the tempta- 
tion of resuming its seat upon the throne. Julian could not have 
subdued Christianity, without depopulating tlic empire; nor con- 
tested with it the sovereignly of the world, without danger to him- 
self and to the civil authority ; nor yielded, without the disgrace 
and bitterness of failure. We who stands across the peaceful stream 
of progressive opinion, by his resistance maddens it to an irre- 
sistible torrent, and is either swept away by it at once, or diverts it 
over the whole region in one devastating deluge [3). 

(1) Amiii. Marc. Even the Christians, at like that of nicii2i to restore the liberties of 
a soinewlial laler ucriod, did joslire lo the ^cat Hoioe. 

quidities of Julian. 1 'he character drawn by the (3) Theodoret describes the rejoicings at An- 
Pagan. Aureliui. V'cior, is adopted by ProdeD* lioch on tlie news of (he death of Julian. There 
(ius, who kindles into unusual vigour. Cnpido wcie not only festal dancings in the cburdies 
laudis iniinodicjc; cultns nuiiiii^iin siiperstitiosus: and the cemeteries of tlic martyrs, but in tlie 
audax plus, quam imperatorcitk decet, cui salus theatres they celebrated the triumph of the 
propria cum semper ad secuntatem omnium, and mocked at his vaticinations, 

maximi^ in bello, conservauda est. Epit. p. 220 H iTi t«v iittivou 

Dueto,rort,.«m..,rn.l.i i>r.- 

Conditor et legum celelieirinius, ore monuque TSXtt Kctt 'fTetVU'yvptlf Kilt OV filCVOV IV 
CoMultor patrifls, sed non eotisultoi Iwbendic Ktti <fo7t Watf- 

Religionis, amaus ter centum nillha Divnm ; . ~ ~ ^ 

PcrQdui llle Peo, sed non et perfldus orbd. 7Upi»V O’UlKbtf, th^Khct XHi CV TOfC &ttt/Tpotc 

Apoth. 43o Tdu o-freti/ffoC ruv vlutiv iXM^t/TTO v, ka/ 

, . . 'rote iKi/vow .ueiVTS&uariv ijriTaSitfov. 

( 2 ; Julian’s attempt to restore Paganism was p || 27 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TALENTINIAM AND \ALBMS. 


i,amrin is Singular lo hear Ihe Pagans taking up, in Iheir allered po- 
-i of silion, the ilrgumenls of the Christians. The extinction of the family 
of Constantine was a manifest indication of the divine displeasure 
lu'uiiK Ihe abandonment of Paganism (1). But this was the calmer con- 
clusion of less recent sorrow and disappointment. The immediate 
expression of Pagan regret was a hitler and reproachful complaint 
against the ingratitude of ihe gods, who made so bad a return for 
the zealous services of Julian. “Was this the reward for so many 
victims, so many prayers, so much incense, so much blood, shed 
on the altar, by night as well as by day. Julian, in his profuse and 
indiscriminate piety, had< neglected no deity ; he had worshipped 
all who lived in the tradition of the poets, — fathers and children, 
gods and goddesses, superior and subordinate deities-, and they, 
instead of hurling their thunderbolts and lightnings, and all the ar- 
moury of Heaven, against the hostile Persians, had thus basely 
abandoned their sacred charge. The new Salmoneus, the more 
impious Lycurgus, the senseless image of a man (such were the 
appellations with which the indignant rhetorician alluded to Con- 
stantius), who had waged implacable warfare with the gods, 
'quenched the sacred fires, trampled on the altars, closed or de- 
molished or profaned the temples, or alienated them to loose com- 
panions, — this man had been permitted lo pollute the earth for 
fifty years, and then departed by the ordinary course of nature ^ 
while Julian, with all his piety, and q \\ his glory, had only given 
to the world a hasty glimpse of his greatness, and suddenly de- 
parted from their unsatisfied sight (2).’’ But, without regarding 
the vain lamentations of Paganism, Christianity calmly resumed its 
r...};u oi ascendancy. The short reign of Jovian sufficed for its re-eslablish- 
menl^ and, as yet, it exacted no revenge for its sufferings and de- 
, , gradation under Julian (3). The character of the two brothers who 
uMiiand succeeded lo the empire, Valenlinian and Valens, and their re- 

Vul^ns. ^ 

(1) Libaii, pro Tt'inpiis, li, 184. which 'leenis best lo him ” Ad Jovian, p. 81. i cd 

(2) Libanius insults, lu this passage, thei^ov- Dindurf. He proceeds to assert, that the general 

ship of the dead man, whose sarcophagus (he piety will be increased by the rivalry of diffc> 
%eeiM to allude to the pix or consecrated box in rent religions. “ The Deity does not demand 
which the sacramental symbol of our Saviour’s uniformity of faith.” He touches on the evils 
body was enclosed ) is introduced into the which had arisen out of religions factions, and 
xAapoc of the gods. Monod. in Jnliaii. i. p. 509. ^ j^rmit supplications to ascend to 

(3) Themistius praises highly the toleration Heaven from all parts of the empire for his pros- 
of Jovian. ” Thy law, and that of God, is eternal perous reign. He praises him, however, for sup 
and unchangeable , that which leaves the soul of pressing magic and Goctie sacrifices, 

every man free to follow that form of religion 
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ligious policy, were widely at variance. Valenlinian ascended (he 
ihrone with the fame of having rejected the favour of Julian, and 
I ho prospects of military distinction, for (he sake of his religion. 
He had withdrawn from the army rather than offer even question- 
able adoration to standards decorated with the symbols of idolatry. 
But Yalentinian was content to respect those rights of conscience 
which he had so courageously asserted. • 

The Emperor of the West maintained a calm and uninterrupted 
toleration, which incurred the reproach of indifferenoe from the 
Christian parly, but has received the respectful hofnageof the Pa- 
gan historian (1) The immunities and the privileges of the Pagan 
priesthood were confirmed (2); the rites of divination were permit- 
ted, if performed without malicious intent (3). The prohibition of 
midnight sacrifices, which seemed to be required by the public 
morals, threatened to deprive the Greeks of their cherished mys- 
teries. Praetexialus, then proconsul of Achaia, the head of the 
t^agan parlj , a ma‘n of high and unblemished character, repre- 
sented to the Emperor that these rites .wer^ necessary to the existence 
of the Greeks. The law was relaxed in their favour, on the condi- 
lion of their strict adherence to ancient usage. In Rome, the veslal 
virgins maintained their sanctity; the altar of Victory, restored by 
Julian, preserved its place ; a military guard protected the temples 
irorn insult, but a tolerant as well ns prudent provision, forbade 
the employment of Christian soldiers on this service (4). On the 
other hand, Valenlinian appears to have retracted some of the lavish 
endowments conferred by Julian on the Heathen temples. These 
estates Vtore re-incorporated with the private treasure of the sove- 
reign (5). At a later period of his reign, there must have been 
some general prohibition of animal sacrifice ; Ihe Pagan worship 
was restricted to the offering of incense to the gods (6). But ac- 
cording to the expression (ffLibanius, they dared not execute this 
law in Rome, so fatal would it have been considered to the welfare 
of (he empire (7). 

Valens, in the East, as Valenlinian, in the West, allowed perfect 
freedom to the public ritual of Paganism. But both in the East and 
in the West, the persecution against magic and unlawful divination 
told with tremendous force against the Pagan cause. It was the 
more fatal, because it was not openly directed against the religion, 
but against practices |denounced as criminal, and believed to be 
real, by the general sentiment of mankind, and prosecuted by that 


(1) Ammianus Marccllinus I. xxx. c. 0. 

Testes sunt leges a me in exoidio iiupcni mei 

quibus uniciiique quod aniino iinbibisaet, 
<^nlendi libera facultas tribute cst. Cod. Theod* 
*. ix, til. 16. 1. 9. 

(2) Cod. Theod. xn. J. 60. 75. 

(3) Cod. Tlieod. ix. 16, 9 

(4) Cod. Theod. XVI, 1, |. 


(5; Cod. Theod. x, 1, 8. The law reads at if 
It were a more general and indiscriminate con- 
riscation. 

^6) Lib. pro Templis, vn. p 163., cd Keiske. 
This arose out of tome recent and pemtlinr «ir- 
eumstaiices. 

(7) l.iban. vnl. ii. p. igo. 
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fierce animosity whicli is engendered by fear. Some compassion 
might be felt for innocent victims, supposed to be unjustly impli- 
cated in such charges ; the practice of exlorling evidence or con- 
fession by torture, might be revolting, to those especially who 
looked back with pride and with envy to the boasted immunity of 
all Roman citizens from such cruelties; but where strong suspicion 
of guilt prevailed, the public feeling would ratify the stern sentence 
of the law against such delinquents ; the magician or the witch 
would passjo execution amid the universal abhorrence. The noto- 
rious connection of any particular religious party with such dreaded 
and abominated proceedings, particularly if proved by the convic- 
tion of a considerable majority of the condemned from their ranks, 
would tend to depress the religion itself. This sentiment was not 
altogether unjust. Paganism had, as it were, in its desperalion, 
thrown itself upon the inextinguishable superstition of the human 
mind. The more the Pagans were depressed, the hope of regaining 
their lost superiority, the desire of vengeance, would induce them 
to seize on every method of^awing or commanding the minds of 
their wavering votaries. Nor were those who condescended to these 
arts, or those who in many cases claimed the honours annexed to 
such fearful powers, only the bigoted priesthood, or mere itinerant 
traders in human credulity, the high philosophic parly, which had 
gained such predominant influence during Ihe reign of .Tulian, now 
wielded the terrors and incurred the pcnallies of these dark and 
forbidden praclices. It is impossible to read their writings without 
lernarking a boastful display of intercourse with supernatural 
agenls, which to the Christian would appear an illicit communion 
with malignant spirits. This was not indeed magic, but it was the 
groundwork of it. 'The theurgy, or mysterious dealings of the Pla- 
tonic philosopher with the dajmons or still higher powers, was 
separated by a thin and imperceptible distinction from Goelic or 
unlawful enchantment. Divination, indeed, or the foreknowledge 
of futurity by different arts, was an essential part of the Greek and 
Roman religion. But divination had, in Greece at least, withdrawn 
from its public office. It had retired from the silenced oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona. The gods, rebuked, according to the Christian, 
offended, according to Ihe Pagan, 4iad withdrawn their presence. 
In Rome the Etruscan soothsayers, as part of the great national 
ceremonial, maintained their place, and to ^ late period preserved 
their influence over the publ^ mind. But, in general, it was only 
in secret, and to its peculiar favourites, that the summoned or 
spontaneous deity revealed the secrets of futurity ; it was by the 
dream, or the privale omen, the sign in the heavens, vouchsafed 
only to the initiate, or the direct inspiration ; or, if risked, it was 
by the secret, mysterious, usually the nocturnal rile, that the re- 
luctant God was compelled to disclose the course of fate. 
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The persecutions of Valenlinian in Rome were directed against crueiiy oi 
magical ceremonies. The Pagans, who remembered the somewhat 
ostentatious lenity and patience of Julian on the public tribunal, 
might contrast the more tlian inexorable, the inquisitorial and san- 
guinary, justice of the Christian Valenlinian, even in ordinary 
cases, with the benignant precepts of his religion. But justice with 
Valenlinian, in all cases, more particularly in these persecutions, 
degenerated into savage tyranny. The Emperor kept two fierce 
bears by his own chamber, to which the miserable crinflnals were 
thrown in his presence, while the unrelenting Valenlinian listened 
with ferocious delight to their groans. One of these animals, as a 
reward for his faithful service to the stale, received his freedom, 
and was let loose into his native forest (1). 

Maxiinin, the representative of Valenlinian at Rome, adminis- Trials, n 
tered the laws with all the vindictive ferocity, but without thewM.x.- 
severe dignity, of his imperial master. Maxirnin was of an obscure 
and barbarian family, settled in Pannonia. He had attained the 
government of Corsica and Sardinia, and Subscquenlly of Tuscany. 

He was promoted in Rome to the important office of superintendent 
of the markels of the city. During the illness of Olybius, the prav 
fect of Rome, the supreme judicial authority had been delegated to 
Maxirnin. Maxirnin was himself rumoured to have dabbled in ne- 
cromantic arts, and lived in constant terror of accusaliorr till re- 
leased by the dcalh of his accomplice. This rumour may create a 
suspicion that Maxirnin was, at least at the lime at which the accu- 
sation pointed, a Pagan. The Paganism of a large proportion of 
his victims is more evident. The first trial over wliich Maxirnin 
presided was a charge made by Chilon, vicar otlhe prefects, and 
his wife, Maximia, against three obscure persons for attempting 
their lives by magical arts : of these, one was a soothsayer (2). 

Cruel tortures extorted frong these miserable men a wild siring of 
charges at once against persons of the highest rank and of the basest 
degree. All had tampered with unlawful arts, and mingled up with 
them the crimes of murder, poisoning, and adultery. A general 
charge of magic hung over the whole city. Maxirnin poured Ihese 
dark rumours into the greedy ear of Valenlinian, and obtained the 
authority which he coveted, ItSr making a strict inquisition into 
these offences, for exacting evidence by torture from men of every 
rank and station, andifor condemning them to a barbarous and 
ignominious death. The crime of magic was declared of equal 
enormity with treason; the rights of Roman citizenship, and the 
special privileges granted by the imperial edicts, were suspend- 

(l) The Christians did not escape lhc-.p legal rions of three towns to be put to death, in a 
murders, constantly perpetrated by the orders remonstrance agrinst their execution, it was 
o( Valentinian. la Milan, the place where three stated that they would be worshipped os mar- 
obscure V id uns were buried, was called ad In- tyis by the Christians. Aiiim. Marc, xxvii. 7 
uocentes When he had condemned the decu- (2) llanispex. 
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ed (!)• neither the person of senator nor dignitary was sacred 
against the scourge or the rack. The powers of this extraordinary 
commission were exercised with the utmost latitude and most im- 
placable severity. Anonymous accusations were received^ Maximin 
was understood to have declared that no one should be esteemed 
innocent whom he chose to find guilty. But the details of this per- 
secution belong to our history only as far as they relate to religion. 
On general grounds, it may be inferred, that the chief brunt of this 
sanguinary perseculion fell on the Pagan party. Magic, although, 
even at that time, perhaps, the insatiate curiosity about the future, 
the indelible passion for supernatural excitement, even more cri- 
minal designs, might betray some few professed Christians into this 
direct treason against their religion, was a crime which, in general, 
would have been held in dread and abhorrence by Ihe members of 
the church. In the laws it is invariably denounced as a Pagan 
crime. The aristocracy of Rome were the chief victims of Maximin's 
cruelly, and in this class, till its final extinction, wasthesironghold 
of Paganism. It is notasiiuming too much inlluence to the Christia- 
nity of that age, to consider the immoralities and crimes, the adulte- 
ries and the poisonings, which were mingled up with these charges 
of magic, as the vestiges of the old unpurified Roman manners. 
The Christianity of that period ran into the excess of monastic asce- 
ticism, for which the enthusiasm, to judge from Itie works of St. 
.Terom, was at its height; and this violation of nature had not yet 
produced its remote but apparently inevitable consequence— disso- 
luteness of morals. In almost every case recorded by the historian 
may be traced indications of Pagan religious usages. A soothsayer, 
as it has appeared, was involved in the first criminal charge. While 
his meaner accomplices were beaten to death by straps loaded with 
lead, the judge having bound himself by an oath that they should 
neither die by fire nor steel, the soolhgayer, to whom he had made 
no such pledge, was burned alive. The affair of Hymellius betrays 
the same connection with the ancient religion. Hymettius had been 
accused, seemingly without justice, of malversation in his otiicc 
of proconsul of Africa, in the supplies of corn to the metropolis. A 
celebrated soothsayer (haruspex), named Ainantius, was charged 
with offering sacrifices, by the coinmand of Hymellius, with some 
unlawful or treasonable design. Amantius resisted the torture with 
unbroken courage, but among his papers v;as found a writing of 
Hymellius, of which one p^rl contained biller invectives against 
the avaricious and cruel Valenlinian ; the other implored him, by 
sacrifices, to induce the gods to mitigate the anger of both the 
Emperors. Amantius suffered capital punishment. A youth named 
LoUianus, convicted of inconsiderately copying a book of magic 


fl'iJnrix priori juititia el ilimrum arbilria. Anini. Man. 
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incantations, and condemned to exile, had the rashness to appeal to 
il:\e Emperor, and suffered death. Lollianus was the son oi' Lani> 
padiiis, formerly pracfect of Rome (1), and, for his zeal for the res- 
toration of the ancient buildings, and his vanity in causing hisowt) 
name (o be inscribed on them, was called the Lichen. Larnpadius, 
was probably a Pagan. The leader of that parly, Praetexlalus, 
whose unimpeachable character maintained the universal respect 
of all parlies, was the head of a deputation to the Emperor (2), en- 
treating him Uial the punishment might be proportionate to the 
offences, and claiming for the senatorial order IhQir immemorial 
exemption from (he unusual and illegal application of torture. On 
(ho whole, this relentless and sanguinary inquisition into the crime 
of magic, enveloping in one dreadful proscription a large propor- 
tion of Ihe higher orders of Rome and of the West, even if not 
directly, must, incidentally, have weakened Ihe cause of Paganism*, 
connected it in many minds with dark and hateful practices ; and 
allogclher increasedjhe deepening animosity against it. 

In the East, the fate of Paganism was still more adverse. There ,„thc 
is strong ground for supposing that life rAellion of Procopius was 
connected with the revival of Julian's party. It was assiduously copms. 
rumoured abroad that Procopius had been designated as his sue- 
cessor by the expiring Julian. Procopius, before the soldiery, pro- 
claimed himself the relative and heir of Julian (3). The astrologers 
had predicted the elevation of Procopius to the greatest height— of 
empire, as his partisans fondly hoped, — of misery, as (he ingenious 
seers expounded the meaning of their oracle alter his death ( 4 ). 

The Pagan and philosophic parly were more directly and cxclu- . 
sively implicated in the fatal event, which was disclosed to the 
trembling Valens at Antioch, and brought as lyde and relentless 
desolation on the East as the cruelly of Maximin on the West. II^. d. 36 «. 
was mingled up with treasonable designs against the throne and the 
life of the Emperor. The niagical ceremony of divination, which 
was denounced before Valens, was Pagan throughout all its dark 
and mysterious circumstances (6). The tripod on which the con- 
spirators performed their ill-omened riles was modelled after that 
at Delphi^ it was consecrated by magic songs and frequent and 
daily ceremonies, according to the established ritual. The house 
where the rile was held was pufified by incense ; a kind of charger 


(1) Tillemoiit thinks Lainpadiia to have been 
Christian’, hut his reasons are to me iiicon> 

elusive. 

(2) /Vinm. Marc, xxvii. 1 etc. 
i3) Aonn. Mart. xxvi. 6 

(4) SeeLe Beau, iii.^p. 250. 

•'np-T* CtliTOV 'Tav fiTT/ Tfltic JUtyiTTeLiQ 
^v«f<<7‘0*VTaiv, «v nu rU'c 

^t/y.tpopcic yiVivQxt J'letffnfAO'Ttpov . He 
was deceived by the Genethlian, Ore*. Nyss. de 
Fato. 


(5) Philostorgius describes it as a prediction 
of the Gentile oraclea. Tttv Exxxvtxav 
Tttpiav, liib, viii. c. 15. 

I cannot but suspect that the prohibition of 
.sacrifice inciiiioiied by Libanms, which seems 
contrary to the general policy of the brothers, 
and was but partially curried into exeention, 
may have been crinnerled with Ihete transac- 
tions 
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made of mixed melals was placed upon the allar, around the rim of 
which were letlcrs at certain intervals. The officiating diviner wore 
the habit of a Heathen priest, the linen garments, sandals, and a 
fillet wreathed round his head, and held' a sprig of an auspicious 
plant in his hand; he chanted the accustomed hymn to Apollo, the 
god of prophecy. The divination was performed by a ring running 
round on a slender thread and. pointing to certain letters, which 
formed an oracle in heroic verse, like those of Delphi. The fatal 
prophecy then pointed to the three first and the last letters of a 
name, like Theo^ovus as the fated successor of Valens. 

Among the innumerable victims to the fears and the vengeance 
of Valens, whom the ordinary prisons were not capacious enough 
to contain, those who either were, or were suspected of having been 
entrusted with the fatal secret, were almost all the chiefs of Iho 
philosophic parly. Hilary of Phrygia, with whom is associated, by 
one historian, Patricius of Lydia, and Andronicus of Caria, all men 
of the most profound learning (1), and skilled, in divination, were 
those who had been consulted on that unpardoned and unpardonable 
offence, the enquiring fiic rfanie of the successor to the reigning 
sovereign. They were, in fact, the conductors of the magic cere- 
mony, and on their confession betrayed the secret circumstances of 
the incantation. Some, among whom appears the name of lam- 
blichus, escaped by miracle from torture and execution (2). Libanius 
himself (it may be observed, as evidence how closely magic and 
philosophy were mingled up together in the popular opinion) had 
already escaped with difficulty two charges of unlawful practices (3) ; 
on this occasion, to the general surprise, he had the same good 
fortune : either the favour or the clemency of the Emperor, or 
some interest with the general accusers of his friends, exempted 
him from the common peril. Of those whose sufferings are re- 
corded, Pasiphilus resisted the extremity of torture ralher than give 
evidence against an innocent man : that man was Eutropius, who 
held the rank of proconsul of Asia. Simonides, though but a 
youth, was one of the most austere disciples of philosophy. He 
boldly admitted that he was cognisant of the dangerous secret, but 
he kept it undivulged. Simonides was judged worthy of a more 
barbarous death than the rest; he was condemned to bo burned 
aliva»; and the martyr of philosophy calmly ascended the funeral 
pile. The fate of Maximus, since the death of Julian, had been 
marked with strange vicissitude. With Pristois, on the accession of 
Valenlinian, he was summoi?ed before the imperial tribunal; the 
blameless Priscus was dismissed, but Maximus, who, according to 
his own friends, had displayed, during the life of Julian, a pomp 
and liixuriousness unseemly in a philosopher, was sent back to 


(l^ Znsitnu5, iv 15 
(2; Sec Zonaras, l3. 2 


(3) Vit. i. 114. 
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''Ephesus and amerced in a heavy flne, utterly disproportioned la 
{philosophic poverty. The fine was mitigated, but, in its diminished 
amount, exacted by cruel tortures. Maximus, in his agony, en- 
treated his wire to purchase poison to rid him of his miserable life. 
The wife obeyed, but insisted on taking the first draught : — she 
drank, expired, and Maximus— declined to drink. He was so for- 
tunate as to attract the notice of CIcarchus, pj'oconsul of Asia ; he 
was released from his bonds ; rose in wealth and influence, re- 
turned to Constantinople ; and resumed his former stat|. The fatal 
secret had been communicated to Maximus. He had the wisdom, 
his partisans declared the prophetic fpresight, to discern the peril- 
ous consequences of the treason. He predicted the speedy death of 
himself and of all who were in possession of the secret. He added, 
it is said, a more wonderful oracle ; that the Emperor himself would 
soon perish by a strange death, and not even find burial. Maximus 
was apprehended and carried to Antioch. After a hasty trial, in 
which he confessed,his knowledge of the oracle, but declared that 
he esteemed it unworthy of a philosopher to divulge a secret en- 
trusted to him by his friends, he waS tak*en back to Ephesus, and 
there executed with all the rest of his party who were implicated in 
the conspiracy. J’cslus, it is said, who presided over the execution, 
was haunted in after life by a vision of Maximus dragging him to 
judgment before the infernal deities (1). Though a despiser of the 
gods, a Christian, he was compelled by his terrors to sacrifice to the 
Eumenides, the avengers of blood ; and having so done, he fell 
down dead. So completely did the cause of the Pagan deities appear 
involved with that of llic persecuted philosophers. 

jNor was this persecution without considerable influence on the 
literature of Greece. So severe an inquisition.was instituted into 
the possession of magical books, that, in order to justify their 
sanguinary proceedings, vast heaps of manuscripts relating to law 
and general literature were publicly burned, as if they contained 
unlawful matter. Many men of letters throughout the East, in 
their terror destroyed their whole libraries, lest some innocent or 
unsuspected work should be seized by the ignorant or malicious 
informer, and bring them unknowingly within the relentless pe- 
nalties of the law (2). From this period, philosophy is almost ex- 
tinct, and Paganism, in the East, drags on its silent and inglorious 
existence, deprived of its literary aristocracy, and opposing only 
the inert resistance 4f habit to the triumphant energy of Chris- 
tianity. • 

Arianism, under the influence of Valcns, maintained its ascen- 
dancy in the East. Throughout the whole of that division of the 

(1) Eunap. Vit. Maxim. Amm. Marc, xxix. 1. lium exurereni Ubraria omnia ; tantus nnivenos 

(2) Amm, Marcell, xxix, 1 . hide factum est iuvaseral terror. x>ix.2. Compare Ueync, note oji 
per Orientalea provincias, ut omnes metu simi- Zosimav. 
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empire, the two forms of Christianity stilt subsisted in irrecon- 
cilable hostility. Almost every city had two prelates, each at (he 
head of his separate communion \ the one, according to (he powers 
or the numbers of his party, assuming the rank and tide of the 
legitimate bishop, and looking down, though with jealous animo’- 
sity, on his factious rival. During the life of Athanasius the see of 
Alexandria remained faithful to the Trinitarian doctrines. For a 
short period, indeeJ, the prelate was obliged to retire, duiing 
what is called his fifth exile, to the tomb of his father, but he was 
speedily w^elcopied back by the acclamations of his followers, and 
the baffled imperial authority acquiesced in his peaceful rule (ill 
his decease. But at his death, five years afterwards, were renewed 

A D.S 73 . the old scenes of discord and bloodshed. Palladius, the prsefect of 
Egypt, received the imperial commission to install (he Arian pre- 
late, Lucius, on the throne of Alexandria. Palladius was a Pagan, 
and the Catholic wrilers billerly reproach their rivals wilh this 
monstrous alliance. It was rumoured that the Pagan population 
welcomed the Arian prelate with hymns of gratulation as the fnend 
of the god Serapis, as thl restorer of his worship. 

A.«. 370 In Constantinople, Valens had received baptism from Eudoxus, 
the aged Arian prelate of that see. Sacerdotal inlluence once ob- 
tained over the feeble mind of A^alens, was likely to carry him to 
any extreme; yet, on the other hand, he might be restrained and 
overawed by calm and dignified resistance. In general, therefore, 
he might yield himself up as an instrument (o the passions, jealou- 
sies, and persecuting violence of his own party; while he might have 
recourse to violence to place Demophilus on the episcopal throne 
of Constantinople, he might be awed into a more tolerant and 
equitable tone by the eloquence and commanding character of 
Basil. It is unjust to load the memory of Valens with the most 
atrocious crime which has been charged upon him by the vindic- 
tive exaggeration of his triumphant religious adversaries. As a 
deputation of eighty Catholic ecclesiastics of Constantinople were 
returning from Nicomedia, the vessel was burned, the crew look to 
the boat, the ecclesiastics perished to a man. As no one escaped to 
tell the tale, and the crew, if accomplices, were not likely to accuse 
themselves, we may fairly doubt the assertion that orders had been 
secretly issued by Valens to perpeti%le Ihis wanton barbarity. 

Interview Thc memorable interview wilh Saint Basil, as it is related by 

with Buhil. j. 1 •<. ^ 

the Catholic party, displays, if the weakness, tpertainly the patience 
and toleration, of the sovereign — it the uncompromising firmness 
of the prelate, some of that leaven of pride wilii which he is taunted 
by Jerome. 

During his circuit through the Asiatic provinces, Hie Emperor 
approached the city of Caesarea in Cappadocia. Modeslus, the vio- 
lent and unscrupulous favourite of Valens, was sent before, to per- 
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suade (ho bishop to submit to tho religion of (he Emperor. Basil 
was inflexible. “ Know you not,” said the offended o^er, “ that «. 371- 
1 have power to strip you of all your possessions, to banish you, to 
deprive you of life?” “He,” answered Basil, “who possesses 
nothing can lose nothing *, all you can take from me is the wretched 
garments I wear, and the few books, which are my only wealth. 

As to exile, the earth is the Lord’s ; every where it will be my 
country, or rather my place of pilgrimage. Death will be a mercy ; 
it will but admit me into life : long have I been dead to this world.” 
Modeslus expressed his surprise at this unusual tone of intrepid 
address. “You have never, then,” replied the prelate, “ conversed 
before with a bishop ? ” Modestus returned to his master. “ Vio- 
lence will be the only course with this man, who is neither (0 be 
appalled by menaces nor won by blandishments.” But the emperor 
shrunk from violent measures. His humbler supplication confined 
itself to the admission of Arians into the communion of Basil ; but 
tie implored in vainr The Emperor mingled with the crowd of un- 
distinguished worshippers ; but he was sc^ impressed by the solem- 
nity of the Catholic service, the deep and full chanting of the psalms, 
the silent adoration of the people, the order and the majesty, by the 
calm dignity of the bishop and of his attendant clergy, which appeared 
more like the serenity of angels than the busy scene of mortal men, 

(hat, awe struck and overpowered, he scarcely ventured to approach 
to make Ins offering. The clergy stood irresolute, whether they were 
to receive it from the infectious hand of an Arian; Basil,' at length, 
while the trembling Emperor leaned for support on an attendant 
priest, condescended to advance and accept the oblation. But neither 
supplications, nor bribes, nor threats, could induce the bishop to 
admit the sovereign to the communion. In a personal interview, 
instead of convincing the bishop, Valens was so overpowered by the 
eloquence of Basil, as to bestow an endowment on the church for the 
use of the poor. A scene of mingled intrigue and asserted miracle 
ensued. The exile of Basil was determined, but the mind of Valens ^ 
was alarmed by the dangerous illness of his son. The prayers of Basil 
were said to have restored the youth to life ^ but a short lime after, 
having been baptized by Arian hands, he relapsed and died. Basil 
however maintained his place apd dignity to the end ( 1 ). 

But the fate 01 Valens drew on 5 it w^as followed by the flrst per- 
manent establishment of the barbarians within the frontiers of the 
Homan empire. Chrilliamty now began to assume a new and im- “pX 
porlaiil function, that assimilation and union between the conque- 
rors and the conquered, which prevented the total extinction of the iTivarioi;^ 
lloindn civilisation, and the oppression of Europe, by complete and 
almost hopeless barbarism. However Christianity might have di,- 
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turbed the peace, and therefore, in some degree, the stability of the' 
empire, by the religious factions which distracted the principal ci- 
ties ^ however that foreign principle of celibacy, which had now 
become completely identified with it, by withdrawing so many ac- 
tive and powerful minds into the cloister or the hermitage, may 
have diminished the civil energies, and even have impaired the mi- 
litary forces of the empire (1), yet the enterprising and victorious 
religion amply repaid those injuries by its influence in remodelling 
the new stale of society. If treacherous to the interests of the Ro- 
man empire, it was true to those of mankind. Throughout the 
whole process of the resettling of Europe and the other provinces 
of the empire, by the migratory tribes from the north and east, and 
the vast system of colonisation and conquest, which introduced 
one or more new races into every province, Christianity was the 
one common bond, the harmonising principle, which subdued to 
something like unity the adverse and conflicling elements of society. 
Christianity, no doubt, while it discharged this lofty mission, could 
not but undergo a great %nd desecrating change. It might repress, 
but could not altogether subdue, the advance of barbarism ^ it was 
constrained to accommodate itself to the spirit of the times ; while 
struggling to counteract barbarism, itself became barbarised. It 
lost at once much of its purity and its gentleness ^ it became splen- 
did and imaginative, warlike, and at length chivalrous. When a 
country in a comparatively high slate of civilisation is overrun by 
a foreign and martial horde, in numbers too great to be absorbed 
by the local population, the conquerors usually establish themselves 
'as a kind of armed aristocracy, while the conquered are depressed 
into a race of slaves. Where there is no connecting, no interme- 
diate power, the two races co-exist in stern and irreconcilable hos- 
tility. The difference in privilege, and often in the territorial pos- 
session of the land, is increased and rendered more strongly marked 
by the total want of communion in blood. Intermarriages, if not, 
as commonly., prohibited by law, are almost entirely discounte- 
nanced by general opinion. Such was, in fact, the ordinary pro- 
cess in the formation of the society which arose out of the ruins of 
the Roman empire. The conquerors became usually a military 
aristocracy assumed the property ,in the conquered lands, or, at 
least, a considerable share in the* landed estates, and laid the 
groundwork, as it were, for that feudal system which was after- 
wards developed with more or less com|)leteness in ditferent 
Gauntries of Europe. ^ 

One thing alone in some cases, tempered, during the process of 


(l) Vulens, perceiving the actual operation of nastenes and solitary hermilnges of Egypt, ami 
this unwarlike dedication of so many able-bo* swept the monks by thousands inUi the ranks of 
died men to useless inactivity, attempted to cor- his army. But a reluctant Egyptian monk would, 
rect the evil by law, and by the strong inter fe- in general, make but (in iiidilfereut soldier, 
rente of the government. He invaded Oie mo- 
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Conquest, the irreclaimable hostility ; in all, after the final settle- 
ment, moulded up together in some degree the adverse powers. cUrgy, 
Where, as in the Gothic invasion, it had made some previous im- 
pression on the invading race, Christianity was constantly present, 
silently^iligating the horrors of the war, and afterwards blending 
together, at least to a certain extent, the rival races. At all times, 
it became the connecting link, the intermediate power, which gave 
some commur»ily of interest, some sin^jlarity of feeling, to the 
master and the slave. They worshipped at least the same God, in 
the same church •, and the care of the same clcrgy*embraced both 
with something of an harmonising and equalising superintendence. 

Tlie Christian clergy occupied a singular position in this new state 
of society. At the earlier period, they were, in general, Roman ^ 
later, though sometimes barbarian by birth, lliey were Roman in 
education. When the prostration of the conquered people was 
complete, there was still an order of people, not strictly belonging 
to cither race, whio4r maintained a commanding altitude, and pos- 
sessed certain authority. The Chrisli|n bj^hop confronted the bar- 
barian sovereign, or took his rank among the leading nobles. 

During the invasion , the Christian clergy, though their possessions 
were ravaged in the indiscriminate warfare ^ though their persons 
were not always secure from insult, or from slavery yet, on the 
whole, retained, or very soon resumed, a certain sanctity, and has- 
tened, before long, to wind their chains around the minds of the 
conquerors. Before a new invasion, Christianity had. In general, 
mingled up the invaders with the invaded ; till at length Europe, 
insl(3ad of being a number of disconnected kingdoms, hostile in race, * 
in civil polity, in religion, was united in a kind of federal Christian 
republic, on a principle of unity, acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Pope. 

The overweening authority claimed and exercised by the clergy ; i,„. 

their existence as a separale*and exclusive caste, at this particular 
period in the progress of civilization, became of the highest utility. new state 
A religion without a powerful and separate sacerdotal order, even, 
perhaps, if lhat order had not in general been bound to celibacy, 
and so prevented from degenerating into an hereditary caste, would 
have been absorbed and lost iq the conflict and confusion of the 
times. Religion, unless invested by general opinion in high autho- 
rity, and that authority assericd by an aclivc and incorporated 
class, would scarcely fiave struggled through this complete disor- 
ganisation of all the existing relations (Sf society. The respect which 
the clergy maintained was increased by their being almost the ex- 
clusive possessors of that learning which commands the reverence 
even of barbarians, when not actually engaged in war. A religion 
which rests on a written record, however lhat record may be bul 
rarely studied, and by a few only of its professed interpreters. 
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enforces the general respect (o literary attainment. Though the ‘ 
traditional commentary may overload or supersede the original 
book, the commentary itself is necessarily committed to writing. 
i..tiuen«- and becomes another subject of honoured and laborious study. All 
t,i ( iiristi- oiher kinds of literature, as far as they survive, gladly rai^them- 

nmly on , i ^ 

liirirutiiro, selves under the proleclion of lhal which commands reverence for 
its religious aulhorky. The cloister or the religious foundation 
•11^ thus became the place o(^ refuge to all that remained of letters or 
of arts. Knowledge brooded in secret, though almost with unpro- 
ductive, yet wifh life-sustaining warmth, over these secluded trea- 
sures. Bui it was not merely an inert and quiescent resistance which 
was thus offered to barbarism ; it was perpetually extending its en- 
croachments, as well as maintaining its place. Perhaps the degre(' 
to which the Roman language modified the Teutonic tongues may 
be a fair example of the extent to which the Roman civilisation 
generally modified (he manners and the laws of the Northern na- 
tions. " ' 

The language of the lijon^uered people lived in the religious 
ritual. Throughout the rapid succession of invaders who passed 
over Europe, seeking their final settlement, some in the remolest 
province of Africa, before the formation of other dialects, the Latin 
was kept alive as the language of Western Christianity. The clergy 
were its conservators, the Vulgate Bible and the offices of lh(* 
church its depositaries, unviolaled by any barbarous inlerruplioii. 
respected aS the oracles of divine truth. But the constant repetition 
of this language in the ears of the mingled people can scarcely have 
*been without influence, in increasing and strenglhening the Ro- 
man element in the common language, which gradually grew up 
from mutual inlen^ourse, inter-inarriagc, and all the other bonds of 
community which blended together the various races, 
nil llifiivi- The old municipal institutions of the empire probably owed 
Iheir permanence, in no considerable degree, to Christianity. It has 
been observed in what manner the decurionale, the municipal 
authorities of each town, through the extraordinary and oppressive 
system of taxation, from guardians of the liberties of the people, 
became mere passive and unwilling agents of the government. Re- 
sponsible for payments which they could not exact, men of opu- 
lence, men of humanity, shrunk from the public oflices. From ob- 
jects of honourable ambition, they had become burdens, loaded 
with unrepaid unpopularity, assumed by coir^pulsion, and exercised 
with reluctance. The defensors , instituted by ValeuHnian and Va- 
lens, however they might afford temporary protection and relief to 
the lower orders, scarcely exercised any long or lasting influence 
on the stale of society. Yet the municipal authorities at least re- 
tained the power of administering the laws ; and, as Ihe law became 
more and more impregnated with Christian sentiment, it assumed 
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^something of a religious as well as civil aulhorily. The niagislrate 
Yecame, as it were, an ally of the Christian bishop; the institutions 
had a sacred character, besides that of their general utility. What- 
ever remained of commerce and of art subsisted chiefly among the 
old Roman population of the cities, which was already Christian ; 
and hence, perhaps, the guilds and fraternities of the trades, which 
may be traced up to an early period, gradually assumed a sort of 
religious bond of union. In all points, the Roman civilisation and 
Christianity, when the latter had completely pervadedvthe various 
orders of men, began to make common cause ; arid during all the 
lime that this disorganisation of conquest and new settlement was 
taking place in this groundwork of the Roman social system, and 
the loose elements of society were severing by gradual disunion, a 
new confederalive principle arose in these smaller aggregations, as 
well as in the general population of the empire. The church be- 
came another centre of union. Men incorporated themselves to- 
gether, not only, ofTTs^Tmuch, as fellow-citizens, as fellow-Chris- 
lians. They submitted to an authority io-ordinate with the civil 
power, and united as members of the same religious fraternity. 

Christianity, to a certain degree, changed the general habits of 
men. For a time, at least, they were less public, more private and 
domestic men. The tendency of Christianity, while the Christians 
composed a separate and distinct community, to withdraw men 
from public afl'airs ; their loss frequent attendance on the courts of 
law, which were superseded by their own peculiH^rbilralion ; 
iheir repugnance to the ordinary amusements, which soon how- 
ever, in the large cities, such as Antioch and Constantinople, word 
off— all these principles of disunion ceased to operate when Chris- 
tianity became the dominant, and at length the exclusive, religion. 
The Christian community became the people; the shows, (he 
pomps, the ceremonial of the religion, replaced the former seasons 
of periodical popular excitement ; the amusements , which w ere 
not extirpated by (he change of sentiment, some theatrical exhibi- 
tions and the chariot race, were crowded wilh Christian specta- 
tors, Christians ascended the tribunals of law ; not only the spirit 
and language of the New Testament, but likewise of the Old, en- 
tered both into the Roman jurisprudence and into the various bar- 
barian codes, in which the Roman law was mingled with the old 
Teutonic usages. Thus Christianity was perpetually discharging 
the double office of Conservator, with regard to the social institu- 
tions wilh which she had entered into alliance ; and of mediator 
between the conflicting races which she was gathering together 
under her own wing. Where the relation between the foreign con- 
queror and the conquered inhabitant of the empire was that of 
master and slave, the Roman ecclesiastic still maintained his inde- 
pendence, and speedily regained his aulhorily; he only admilled 
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rhe barbarinn into his order on the condition that he became to a 
certain degree Romanised ; and there can be no doubt (hat the 
gentle influence of Christian charity and humanity was not without 
its effect in mitigating the lot, or at least in consoling the misery 
of the change from independence, or superiority, to humiliation 
and servitude. Where the two races mingled, as sterns to have 
been the case in somo of the towns and cities, on more equal terms, 
by strengthening the municipal institutions with something of a 
religious character, and by its own powerful federative principle, 
it condensed them much more speedily into one people, and assi- 
milated their manners, habits, and usages. 

Christianity had early, as it were, prepared the way for this 
amalgamation of the Goths with (he Roman empire. In their first 
inroads, during the reign of Gallienus, when they ravaged a large 
part of the Roman empire, they carried away numbers of slaves, 
especially from Asia Minor and Cappadocia. Among these were 
many Christians. The slaves subdued the cottqucrors ^ the gentle 
doctrines of Christianity n^ade^lheir way to the hearts of the barba- 
rous warriors. The families of the slaves continued to supply the 
priesthood to this growing community. A Gothic bishop (1), with 
a Greek name, Theophilus, attended at the council of Nice ^ Ul- 
philas, at the lime of the invasion in the reign of Valens, conse- 
crated bishop of the Goths during an embassy to Constantinople, 
was of CaMadocian descent (2). Among the Goths, Christianity 
first assumdv ib new office, the advancement of general qivilisalion, 
as well as of purer religion. It is difficult to suppose that the art 
Of writing was altogether unknown to the Goths before the lime of 
Ulphilas. The language seems (o have attained a high degree of 
artificial perfectiofrr before it was employed by that prelate in the 
translation of the Scriptures (3). Still the Macso-Gothic alphabet, 
of which the Greek is by far the principal element, was generally 
adopted by the Goths (4). It was universally disseminated it was 
perpetuated, until the extinction or absorption of the Gothic race 
in other tribes, by the translation of the sacred writings. This was 
the work of Ulphilas, who, in his version of the Scriptures (5), is 


fl) Philostorgius, ii. 5. 

(2) Socrates, ii. 41. 

(^3) liie Gothic of Ulphilas is tlic Imk between 
the East and Europe, the transition stale from 
the Sanscrit to the modern Teutonic languages, 
ll is possible that the Goths, after their migra- 
tion from the East to the north of Germany, may 
have lost the art of writing, partly from*ihe 
want of mnlerials. The German foresLs would af- 
ford no substitute for the palm-leaves of the East; 
they way have been reduced to the barbarous 
runes of the oUier Heathen tribes. Compare Bopp.» 
Conjugations System. 

(4) The Mocso-Gothic alphabet has twenty-fite 
letters, of which fifteen are evidently Greek, 
eight Latin. The two, th and hw, to which the 
Greek and Lalm have no eorrrspondiiig .sound, 


are derived from some other quarter. They are 
mrtvt likely oiirient characters. The th resembles 
closely the runic letter, which expresses the 
same sound. See Si Marlin, note on l,e beau, 
ill. p. 120. 

^5) 'Ihe grealei^parl of the fragments of Ul 
phila.-t’s version of the .Scriptures now extant is 
contained in the cclehroled Codex Argenteus, 
now at Upsala. This splendid MS., written in 
silver letters, on parchment of a purple ground, 
contains almost the whole four Gospels, Knitlel, 
in 1762, discovered five chapters of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, in a Palimpsest MS. at 
Wolfenbuttel The best edition of the whole of 
this IS by J. Christ. Zahn. Weisseiifels, 1805. 
Since that time, M. Mai has published, from Milan 
Palimpsests, several other fragments, chiefly of 
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^reported to have omitted, with a Christian) but vain, precaution, 
me books of Kings, lest, being too congenial to the spirit of his 
countrymen, they should inflame their warlike enthusiasm. Whe- 
ther the genuine mildness of Christianity, or some patriotic reve- 
rence for the Roman empire, from which he drew Ijis descent, in- 
fluenced the pious bishop, the martial ardour of the Goths was not 
the less fatal to the stability of the Roman empire. Christianity did 
not even mitigate the violence of the shock with which, for the 
first »ime, a whole host of Northern barbarians was llyown upon 
the empire, never again to be shaken off. This Gothic invasion, 
which first established a Teutonic nation within the frontier of the 
empire, was conducted with all the ferocity, provoked, indeed, on 
the part of the Romans by the basest treachery, of hostile races 
with no bond of connection (1). 

The pacificatory effect of the general conversion of the Goths to 
Christianity was impeded by the form of faith which they embraced. 
The Gothic prelates-^JtpWIas among the rest, who visited the court 
of Constantinople, found the Arian bisho[^in possession of the chief 
authority ; they were the recognised prelates of the empire. Whe- 
Iher their less cultivated minds were unable to comprehend, or Iheir 
language to express, the fine and subtle distinctions of the Trini- 
tarian faith, or persuaded, as it was said, by the Arian bishops, 
that it was mere verbal dispute, these doctrines were introduced 
among the Goths before their passage of the Danube, or their settle- 
ment within the empire. The whole nation received fliis form of 
Christianity 5 from them it appears to have spread, first embracing 
the other branch of the nation, the Ostrogoths, among the Gepidaj^ 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians (2). Among the barbaric con- 
querors was the stronghold of Arianism ; while it was gradually re- 
pudiated by the Romans both in the East and in the West, it raised 
its head, and obtained a superiority which it had never before at- 
tained, in Italy and Spain.® Whether more congenial to the sim- 
plicity of the barbaric mind, or in some respects cherished on one 
side by the conqueror as a proud distinction, more cordially de- 
tested by the Roman population, as the creed of their barbarous 
masters, Arianism appeared almost to make common cause with 
the Teutonic invaders, and onjy fell with the Gothic monarchies 
in Italy and in Spain. While Gratian and Valentinian the Second 
espoused the cause of Trinitarianism in the West (we shall here- 
after resume the Ghrtelian history of that division of the empire), 

tlie olber Epistles of St. Paul Mil.ni, 1819. St. Gothic general -which was so fatal to Valens. 
Martin, notes to Le Beau, iii. lOO. OntheGothic Ainui. Marc. xxxi. 13. 

translation of the Scriptures. See Socrat. iv. 33- (2j Sic quoque Visigothi a Vaicntc Impcratorc 

Sozoin, VI, 37. Philostmgiiis, ii. 3. Compare Ariauipotiasquum Christiani effccti. De cactero 
Theodoret, V. 30, 31 ^ tarn Ostrogothis, quam Gepidis parentibus suis 

(l) It Is remarkable to find a Christian priest per affertionis gratiam evangelizantos, Imjus 
employed as an ambassador between the Goths perfidio: coltarani edocentes omuein abique liii' 
and the Romans, and either the willing or unde- gux buju.<) iiationem ad cnlturam hujus sectx 
signing instrament of that stratagem of the inritaven. Jornond, c. 35- 
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by measures which show Ibal (heir sacerdotal advisers were men of 
greater energy and decision than their civil ministers, it subsisted 
almost as a foreign and barbarous form of Christianity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

rf TBSODOSIUS. ABOLITION OF PAGANISM. 

The rale of Valens summoned lo Ihe empire a sovereign iiof 
merely qualified to infuse a conservative vigour inlo the civil and 
mililary administration of the empire, but lo compress into one uni- 
form system the religion of the Roman world. It was necessary 
that Christianity should acquire a complete predominance, and that 
it should be consolidated into one vigorous and harmonious system. 
The relegation, as it were, of Arianism the Goths and other 

barbarous tribes, thougl^^il might thereby gain a temporary acces- 
sion of strength, did not permanently impede the final triumph of 
Trinitarianism. While the imperial power was thus lending its 
strongest aid for the complete triumph and concentration of Chris- 
tianity, from the peculiar character of the mind of Theodosius, the 
sacerdotal order, on the strength and unity of which was lo rest the 
permanent influence of Christianity during the approaching centu- 
ries of darkhess, assumed new energy. A religious emperor, under 
certain circumstances, might have been the most dangerous ad- 
versary of the priestly powers he would have asserted with vigour, 
which could not at that lime be resisted, the supremacy of the civil 
authority. But the weaknesses, the vices, of the great Theodosius, 
bowed him down before the aspiring priesthood, who, in asserting 
and advancing their own authority, were asserting the cause of hu- 
manity. The passionate tyrant, at IheVeet of the Christian prelate, 
deploring the rash resentment which had condemned a whole city 
lo massacre ; the prelate exacting the severest penance for the out- 
rage on justice and on humanity, stand in extraordinary contrast 
with the older CaBsars, without remonstrance or without humilia- 
iion, glutting their lusts or their resentment with Ihe misery and 
blood of their subjects. 

n 379. The accession of Theodosius was hailed with universal enthu- 
siasm throughout the empire. The pressing fears of barbaric in- 
vasion on every frontier sileifced for a time the jealousies of Chris- 
tian and Pagan, of Arian and Trinitarian. On the shore of each of 
the great rivers which bounded the empire, appeared a host of 
menacing invaders. The PerM^ns, the Armenians, the Iberians, 
were prepared to pass the Euphrates or the eastern frontier ^ the 
Danube had already afforded a passage lo the Goths ^ behind them 
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V i^erc the Huns in still more formidable and multiplying smarms ; 
ihe Franks and the rest of the German nations were crowding to 
the Rhine. Paganism, as well as Christianity, hastened to pay its 
grateful homage to the deliverer of the empire ; the eloquent The- 
mislius addressed the Emperor in the name of thq imperial city 
Libanius ventured to call on the Christian Emperor to revenge the 
death of Julian, that crime for which the gods were exacting just 
retribution-, Pagan poetry awoke from its long silence; the glory 
of Theodosius and his family inspired its last noble gffort in the 
verse of Claudian. • 

Theodosius was a Spaniard. In that province Christianity had 
probably found less resistance from the feeble provincial Paganism 
nor was there, as in Gaul, an old national religion which lingered 
in the minds of the native population. Christianity was early and 
|)ermanenlly established in the Peninsula. To Theodosius, who 
was but slightly tinged with the love of letters, or the tastes of a 
more liberal educalfffl!;Mhe colossal temples of the East, or the 
more graceful and harmonious fabrics Europe, would probably 
create no feeling but that of aversion from the shrines of idolatry. 

His Christianity was pure from any of the old Pagan associations ; 
unsoftened, it may, perhaps, be said, by any feeling for art, and 
unawed by any reverence for the ancient religion of Rome : he was 
« a soldier, a provincial, an hereditary Christian of a simple and un- 
questioning faith ; and he added to all this the consciousness of con- 
sunnnate vigour and ability, and a choleric and vehement tem- 
perament. 

Spain, throughout the Trinitarian controversy, perhaps from 
the commanding influence of Hosius, had firmly adhered to the 
Athanasian doctrines. The Manichean tenelsf for which Priscil- 
lian and his followers suffered (the first heretics condemned to death 
for their opinions), were but recently introduced into the province. 

Thus, by character and Education, deeply impressed with Chris- 
tianity, and that of a severe and uncompromising orthodoxy, 
Theodosius undertook the sacred obligation of extirpating Paga- 
nism, and restoring to Christianity its severe and inviolable unity. 
Without tracing the succession of events throughout his reign, w e 
may survey the Christian Emperor in his acts ; first, as commencing, 
if notcompleling, the forcible extermination ofPaganism; secondly, 
as confirming Christianity, and extending the authority of the sa- 
cerdotal order ; andithirdly, as establishing the uniform orthodoxy 
of the Western Roman church. * 

The laws of Theodosius against the Pagan sacrifices grew inseii- Hostility 
sibly more and more severe. The inspection of the entrails of vie- 
lims, and magic rites, were made a capital offence. In 391, issued sanism. 
an edict prohibiting sacrifices, and even the entering into the 
temples. In the same year, a rescript was addressed to the court 
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and prafect of Egypt, fining the governors of provinces who should/ 
enter a temple, fifteen pounds of gold, and giving a kind of autho- 
rity to the subordinate officers to prevent their superiors from com- 
mitting such offences. The same year, all unlawful sacrifices arc 
prohibited by night or day, within or without the temples. In 392, 
all immolation is prohibited under the penalty of death, and all 
other acts of idolatry under forfeiture of the house or land in which 
the offence shall have been committed (1). 

The Pag^n temples, left standing in all their majesty, but dese- 
crated, deserted; overgrown, would have been the most splendid mo- 
nument to the triumph ofChristianity. If, with thcdisdain of conscious 
Strength, she had allowed them to remain without victim, without 
priest, without worshipper, but uninjured, and only exposed to 
natural decay from lime and neglect, posterity would not merely 
have been grateful for the preservation of such stupendous and grace- 
ful models of art, but would have been strongly impressed with 
admiration of her magnanimity. But suclFYnal^animity was neither 
to be expected from the aje or the state of the religion. The Chris- 
tians believed in Ihe existence of the Heathen deities, with, per- 
haps, more undoubling faith than the Heathens themselves. The 
daemons who inhabited the temples were spirits of malignant and 
pernicious power, which it was no less the interest than the duty of 
the Christian to expel from Iheir proud and attractive mansions (2). , 
The temples were the strongholds of the vigilant and active adver- 
saries of Christian truth and Christian purity, the enemies of God 
and man. The idols, it is true, were but wood and stone, but the 
Beings they represented were real; they hovered, perhaps, in the 
air; they were still present in the consecrated spot, though rebuked 
and controlled by the mightier name of Christ, yet able to surprise 
the careless Christian in his hour of supineness or negligent ad- 
herence to his faith or his duly. When zeal inflamed the Christian 
populace to aggression upon any of IhesS ancient and lime-hallowed 
buildings, no doubt some latent awe lingered wilhin ; something of 
the suspense of doubtful warfare watched the issue of the strife. 
However they might have worked themselves up to the conviction 
that their ancient gods were but of this inferior and hostile nature, 
they would still be haunted by some apprehensions, lest they should 
not be secure of the protection of Christ, or of the angels and saints 
in the new tutelar hierarchy of Heaven. The old deities might not 
have been so completely rebuked and contrdfied as not to retain 
some power of injuring their rebellious votaries. It was at last, even 
to the faithful, a conflict between two unequal supernatural agen- 
cies, unequal indeed, particularly where the faith of the Christian 
was fervent and sincere, yet d^endenl for its event on the con- 

Jj) Cotl.Tlifod *vi.|0. 7. U. 12. doc^l. Ambros. Epist Resp. ad Syminach. in 

[2^ Oil enim r»entiuin daDtnomu, nt Scripturn mil. 
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Vfidence of that faith, which sometimes trembled at its own insuf- 
ficiency, and feared lest it should be abandoned by the di\ine sup- 
port in the moment of strife. 

Throughout the East and West, the monks were the chief actors 
in this holy warfare. They are constantly spoken of by the Heathen 
writers in terms of the bitterest reproach and contempt. The most 
particular accounts of their proceedings relatb to the East. Their 
desultory attacks were chiefly confined to the country, where the 
numberless shrines, images, and smaller temples were Kt the same 
lime less protected, and more dear to the feelings* of the people. 

In the towns, the larger fanes, if less guarded by the reverence 
of their worshippers, were under the protection of the municipal 
police (1). Christianity was long almost exclusively the religion of 
the towns ; and the term Paganism (notwithstanding the difficulties 
which embarrass this explanation) appears to owe its origin to 
this general distinction. The agricultural population, liable to fre- 
quent vicissitudes, iferrrBftd to offend the gods, on whom depended 
the plenty or the failure of the harveiil. Habits are more intimately 
enwoven with the whole being in the regular labours of husbandry, 
than in the more various and changeable occupations of the city. 

The whole Heathen ritual was bound up with the course of agricul- 
ture : this was the oldest part both offthe Grecian and Italian wor- 
ship, and had experienced less change from the spirit of the limes. 

In every field, in every garden, stood a deity ; shrines and lesser 
temples were erected in every grove, by every fountain. The 
drought, the mildew, the murrain, the locusts, — whatever was^ 
destruclive to the harvest or to the herd, was in the power of these 
capricious deities (2) ; even when converted to Christianity, the 
peasant trembled at the consequences of his own apostasy 5 and it 
is probable, that not until the whole of this race of tutelary deities 
had been gradually replacjjd by what wc must call the inferior 
divinities of Paganising Christianity, saints, martyrs, and angels, 
that Christianity was extensively or permanently established in the 
rural districts (3). 

During the reign of Constantine, that first sign of a decaying ,viici„ition 
religion, the alienation of the properly attached to its maintenance, * 
began to be discerned. Some esitates belonging to the temples were 
seized by the first Christian Emperor, and appropriated to the 
building of Constantinople. The favourites of his successor, as wc 
have seen, were enriihed by the donalion of other sacred estates, 


(1) owv xav 'retTf fo/xsvuf LiLan. dc 

TO TTOhd (ffi fiv Toi'c Liban. Tempi. 

l>io Teuiplib. Mfl^) This diffeieucc prevailed equally in the 

/ s % ^ Fleury gives an account of the martyrdom 

(2) Kflt/^TO/c yiyyou^tv 6V Auroig ett ^mhree missionaries by the niral population of 

lATn'eTgc, oo-flti Trtp't Te xa/ yuvxt^- a district in the Tyrol, who resented the aboli- 

xwv, Kcti TiVvwv Xflti ttiti tmp sr^si ofiheir doitios and their religious erremo 

nips. Hist. RccIp', V, 64 
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^ad even of Ihe Jemples ihemselves (1). Julian resiored the greate/ 
part of these prodigal gifis, but they were once more resumed 
under Valenlinian, and the estates escheated to the imperial re- 
venue. Soon afler the accession of Theodosius, the Pagans, parti- 
cularly in the East, saw the storm gathering in the horizon. The 
monks, with perfect impunity, traversed the rural districts demo- 
lishing all the unprotected edifices. In vain did the Pagans appeal 
to the episcopal authority; the bishops declined to repress the 
over-active, perhaps, but pious zeal of their adherents. Already 
much destruction had taken place among the smaller rural shrines ; 
the temples in Antioch, of Fortune, of Jove, of Athene, of Dionysus, 
were still standing ; but the demolition of one stately temple, either 
at Edessa or Palmyra, and this under Ihe pretext of the imperial 
OraliDii of authority, had awakened all the fears of the Pagans. Liba^nius 
i.ibuiauk. Qjj elaborate oration to the Emperor, ‘‘For the Tem- 

ples (2).” Like Christianity under Ihe Antonines, Paganism is now 
making its apology for its public worshi^“P!Tganism is reduced to 
still lower humiliation ; one ,of its modest arguments against the 
destruction of its temples, is an appeal to the taste and love of 
splendour, in favour of buildings at least as ornamental to Ihe cities 
as the imperial palaces (3). The orator even stoops to suggest that, 
if alienated from religious u|ps, and let for profane purposes, they 
might be a productive source of revenue. But the eloquence and 
arguments of Libanius were wasted on deaf and unheeding ears, 
■•.yri.,, The war against the temples commenced in Syria ; but it was not 
conducted with complete success. In many cities the inhabitants 
■rose in defence of their sacred buildings, and, with the Persian on 
the frontier, a religious war might have endangered the allegiance 
of these provinces. The splendid temples, of which the ruins 
have recently been discovered, at Petra (4), were defended by 
the zealous worshippers; and in those, as well as at Areopohs 
and Baphia, in Palestine, the Pagan ceremonial continued without 
disturbance. In Gaza, the temple of the tutelar deity. Mamas, the 
lord of men, was closed; but the Christians did not venture to 
violate it. The form of some of the Syrian edifices allowed their 
transformation into Christian churches; they were enclosed and 
made to admit sufficient light for, the services of the church. A 
temple at Damascus, and another at Heliopolis or Baalbec (o), 
were consecrated to the Christian worship. Marcellos of Apamea 
was the martyr in this holy warfare. He hadi signalised himself by 


lielwecn theliorse aud the dog. us cheap (J) V , 4^ble that a 

x-unousenough.Liba».Op.v.ii.p.l85. » vu-st 1 emple ^ ^,,^1 of 

(ll) rhi.or.tio« »a. probably yi, aiictiiary wu>. u,.u.ll y ube.. 

inthe presence of Theodosius. * its pTeemus. j 

fSI Liban. pro Tciiiplis, n. 190. ihispurpos 


(3) Liban. pro Tciiiplis, p. 190. 

(4) Laborde’s Journey. Jn ino^ of ihcsc build- 
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Iho (losiruclion of Ihe Iciiiples in his own city, particularly that of 
Jupiter, whose solid foundations defied the artificers and soldiery 
employed in the work of demolition, and required the aid of 
miracle to' undermine them. But, on an expedition into the dis- 
trict of Apamea, called the Aulon, the rude inhabitants rose in 
defence of their sacred edifice, seized Marcellus and burned him 
alive. The synod of the province refused to vfisenge on his barba- 
rous enemies, a death so happy for Marcellus, and so glorious for 
his family (1}. ^ 

The work of demolition was not long content -with these less 
famous edifices, these outworks of Paganism^ it aspired to attack 
one of its strongest citadels, and by the public destruction of one 
of the most celebrated temples in the world, to announce that 
Polytheism had for ever lost its hold upon the minds of men. 

It was considered the highest praise of the magnificent temple Temple of 
in Edessa, of which the roof was of remarkable construction, and 
which contained ifisifea.^cret sanctuary certain very celebrated 
statues of wrought iron, and whose fail had excited the indignant 
eloquence of lAbanius, to compare it^o iSe Serapion in Alexandria. 

The Serapion, at that lime, appeared secure in the superstition, 
which connected its inviolable sanctity, and the honour of ils 
god (2), with the rise and fall of the Nile, with the fertility and 
existence of Egypt, and, as Egypt was the granary of the East, of 
Constantinople. The Pagans had little apprehension that the Scra- 
pion itself, before many years, would be levelled to the ground. 

The temple of Scrapis, next to that of Jupiter in the Capitol, a. n 38«. 
was the proudest monument of Pagan religious architecture (3). ' 

Like the more celebrated structures of the East, and that of Jeru- 
salem in ils glory, it comprehended within its precincts a vast 
mass of buildings, of which the temple itself formed the centre. It 
was built on an artificial hill, in the old quarter of the city, called 
Rhacolis, to which the ascinl was by a hundred steps. All the sub- 
structure was vaulted over ; and in these dark chambers, which 
communicated with each other, were supposed to be carried on 
the most fearful, and, to the Christian, abominable mysteries. All 
around the spacious level platform were ihe habitations of the 
priests, and the ascetics dedicated to the worship of the god. 

Within these outworks of this city, rather than temple, was a 
square, surrounded on all sides with a magnificent portico. In the 
centre arose the temple, on pillars of enormous magnitude and 
beautiful proportion. The work eiftier of iU^nder himself or of 
the first Ptolemy, aspired to unite the colossi Pandeur of Egyptian 
with the fine harmony of Grecian art. The god himself was the 

.Mfr 

U) Sozomrii, vii. 15. Tlieodorel, v 21. in actcrnuni attollit nihil orbis terraram ambiti' 

(2) Libanius ('xpiTSses hiiDiieirTo tins effccl, osiiis crriiat. Ammiaii. Marcell. xxii. 16, 

I 3) Post Capito'ium, quo se vrnrr.ibilis lluiiia 
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especial object of adoration throughout the whole country, and 
throughout every part of the empire into which the Egyptian wor- 
ship had penetrated (1), but more particularly in Alexandria^ and 
the wise policy of the Ptolcmys had blended together, under this 
pliant and afl-einbracing religion, the different races of their sub- 
Worship jects. Egyptian and Greek met as worshippers of Serapis. The 
ofserapis. Egypt Said to have been worshipped for ages at 

Sinope; he was transported from that city with great pomp and 
splendour, to be reincorporated, as it were, and reidentified with 
his ancient prototype. While the Egyptians worshipped in Serapis 
the great vivific principle of the universe, the fecundating Nile, 
holding the Nilomeler for his sceptre, the Lord of Amcn-li, the 
President of the regions beyond the grave ■, the Greeks, at the same 
time, recognised the blended attributes of their Dionysus, Helios, 
jftculapius, and Hades (2). 

sratuc of The colossal statue of Serapis embodied these various attributes (3). 

sanctuary : its outstreiche4irffflh.L all-embracing arms 
touched the walls; the right (he one, the left the other. It was said 
to have been the work of^^Sesbstris ; it was made of all the metals 
fused together, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, and tin; it was in- 
laid with all kinds of precious stones; the whole was polished, and 
appeared of an azure colour. The measure or bushel, the emblem 
of productiveness or plenty, crowned its head. By its side stood 
the symbolic three-headed animal, one the forepart of a lion, one 
of a dog, one of a wolf. In (his the Greeks saw the type of their 
poetic Cerberus (4). The serpent, the symbol of eternity, wound 
round the whole, and returned resting its head on the hand of the 
god. 

The more completely the adoration of Serapis had absorbed the 
worship of the whole Egyptian pantheon, the more eagerly Chris- 
tianity desired to triumph over the representative of Polytheism. 
However, in the time of Hadrian, the philosophic party may have 
endeavoured to blend and harmonise the two faiths (5), they stood 
now in their old direct and irreconcilable opposition. The sup- 
pression of the internal feuds between the opposite parlies in Alexan- 
dria, enabled Christianity to direct all its concentred force against 
Tiie first Paganism. Theophilus, the archbishop, was a man of boldness and 
I'agaiiisin. activity, eager to seize, and skilful to avail himself of, every oppor- 
tunity to inflame the popular mind against the Heathens. A priest 
of Serapis was accused and convicted of practising those licentious 

(1) 111 Ep[ypl alone he haa|||||pi(||ftwo temples; Saturn, i 20 , Clemens A.l(‘xandrin. Exhorlat. 

innumerable oibers in every of the Roman ad Gent. i. p. 42-, Rufiiius, K. H. xii. 23. 
empire. Aristid. Oral, m Canop. (4) According to the interprolation of Macro 

(2) This appears to me the most, natural inter- bius, the three heads reprcbcnlod the past, the 

pretatkoii of the celebrated passage in Tacitus, present, and tlio future, the rap.icious wolf the 
Compare l)e (iaiguidut, Le Uieu Serapis et sun the ccntial lion the intermediate pre.sent, 
Origiiic:, ungiimily written as a note for Bout* "TOe fawning dog the hopefuMulure. 
nour$Traiisliitioii of Tacitus. (5) See the Letter of Hadrian, Vol. JI. p. i55 

f'J) The statue i$ described b> M,ii‘robiu«, 
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designs against the virtue of the female worshippers, so frequently 
attributed to the priesthood of the Eastern religions. The noblest 
and most beautiful women were persuaded to submit to the em- 
braces of the god, wliose place, under the favourable darkness 
caused by the sudden extinction of the lamps in the temple, was 
filled b^ the priest. These inauspicious rumours prepared the in- 
evilable* collision. A neglected temple of Osiris or Dionysus had 
been granted by Conslanlius to the Ari|ps of Alexandria. Theophilus 
obtained from the Emperor a grant of the vacant site,, for a new 
church, to accommodate the increasing numbers dof the Catholic 
Christians. On digging the foundation, there were discovered many 
of the obscene symbols, used in the Bacchic or Osirian mysteries. 
Theophilus, with more regard to the success of his cause than to 
decency, exposed these ludicrous or digusling objects, in the public 
market place, to the contempt and abhorrence of the people. The 
Pagans, indignant at this treatment of their sacred symbols, and 
maddened by the ridicule of the Christians, took up arms. 

The streets ran with blood ; and many Christians who fell in this 
tumultuous fray received the honoid's of martyrdom. A philoso- oiympu* 
pl»er, named Olympus, placed himself at the head of the Pagan ^sopilp!? 
party. Olympus had foreseen and predicted the ruin of the external 
worship of Polytheism. He had endeavoured to implant a profound 
feeling in the hearts of !he Pagans which might survive the destruc- 
tion of their ordinary objects of worship. ‘‘ The statues of the gods 
are but perishable and material images*, the eternal intelligences, 
which dwelt within them, have withdrawn to the heavens Yet 
Olympus hoped, and at first with his impassioned eloqueiace sue-* 
ceeded, in rousing his Pagan compatriots to a bold defiance of the 
public authorities in support of their religion ; /action and rivalry 
supplied what was wanting to faith, and it appeared that Paganism 
would likewise boast its army of martyrs, — martyrs, not indeed 
through patient submissionto the persecutor, but in heroic despair 
perishing with their gods. 

The Pagans at first were the aggressors*, they sallied from their warimhe 
fortress, the Serapion, seized the unhappy Christians whom they 
met, forced them to sacrifice on their altar, or slew them upon it, 
or threw them into the deep trench defiled wilh the blood and offal 
of sacrifice. ni vain Evagrius, fhc praBfecl of Egypt, and Romanus, 
the commander of the troops, appeared before the . gales of the 
Temple, remonstrate wilh the garrison, who appeared at the 
windows, against their barbarities, aAd ineoacejd them wilh (he just 
vengeance of the law. They were obliged to withdraw, baffled and 
diregarded, and to await the orders of the Emperor. Ofymjjus ex- 

(IJ "T>.»iv tteti IvS'AX/mtt'Tti <r*Vflt5 ivoiJtMjroti auraic, itati owJatvov 

iivcti o-ot AyeiKfJt.tL<Tcti Kett (TiatTOw- Sn/om. H. K. vii. 15. 

CO apX»|O>|M0V C'TOfJLiVUV' J'VVAjUttiC S' i 
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ffciorted his followers lo the height of religious heroism. “Having 
made a glorious sacrifice of our enemies, lei us immolate ourselves 
and perish with our gods,” But before the rescript arrived, Olym- 
pus had disappeared : he had stolen out of the Temple, and cm- 
ri.Ki>tor barked for Italy. The Christian writers do honour to his sagacity, 
uiMiipus. prophetic powers, at the expense of his courage and fidelity 

io his party. In the dead of night, when all was slumberingfround, 
and all the gates closed, he Ipd heard the Christian Alleluia pealing 
from a single voice through 4he silent Temple. He acknowledged 
the sign, or Iho omen, and anticipated the unfavourable sentence of 
the Emperor, the fate of his faction and of his gods. 

The eastern Pagans, it should seem, were little acquainted witti 
the real character of Theodosius. When the rescript arrived they 
laid down their arms, and assembled in peaceful array before tlie 
Temple, as if they expected the sentence of the Emperor in their 
ur«iipi own favour (1). The officer began ^ the first words of the rescript 
' intimated the abhorrence of Th»«draus against idolatry. 

Cries of triumph from Christians interrupted the proceedings^ 
the panic-stricken Pagans, abandoning their temple and their god, 
silently dispersed ^ they sought out the most secret places of refuge ; 
they fled their country. Two of the celebrated pontiffs, one of 
Amoup? one of “the Ape,” retired to Constantinople, where Hie 
one, Ammonius, taught in a school, and continued to deplore the 
fall of Paganism:^ Helladius, the other; was known lo boast the part 
he had taken in the sedition of Alexandria, in which, with his own 
hand, he had slain nine Christians (2). 

' The imperiah rescript at once went beyond and fell short of the 
fears of the Pagans. It disdained to exact vengeance for the blood 
of the Christian martyrs, who had been so happy as to lay down 
their lives for their Redeemer*, but it commanded the destruction 
of the idolatrous temples*, it confiscated all the ornaments, and or- 
dered the statues to be melted or broken up for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Ti.etem. Theophilus hastened in his triumphant zeal to execute the or- 
'.alU* dinance of the Emperor, Marching, with the prefect at the head 
of the military, they ascended the steps to the temple of Serapis. 
They surveyed the vacant chambers of the priests a^ the ascetics^ 
they paused to pillage the library (3); they enlereW the deserted 
sanctuary ^ they stood in the presence of the god. The sight of this 
colossal image, for centuries an object of worship*, struck awe lo 

•'-a 

If the oration of Libanius, exhorting the (2) Socrat, Eccl. Hist. v. 16- Helladius ismen- 

Einperor to re^aange the death of Julian, was lioued in a law of Theodosius the younger, as a 
really presented to Theodosius, it betrays some- celebrated grammarian elevated lo certain ho- 
ihing of the same igiirirance Ho seems to thiiik, nours. This law is, however, dated 425, at 
Ins arguments nut unlikely to meet with Xnc- least five and thirty years after this transaction, 
cess, at all events, he appears not to have the (3) Nos vidimus armaria lilirorum, quihus 
least notion th.'it I'heodosius would not respect direptis exinniiita ei a iiostris faominibus, not- 
ihe memory of the aposlau, 4ns ijfinporihus mcinorant. Oros. vi. |*|. 
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ihc hearls of the Christians themselves. They stood silent, inactive, Thoi,i«hi. . 
trembling. The archbishop alone maintained his courage : he com- 
manded a soldier to proceed to the assault. The soldier struck the 
statue with his hatchet on the knee. The blow echoed through the 
breathless hall, but no sound or sign of Divine vengeance ensued ; 
the roof of the Temple fell not to crush the sacrilegious assailant, 
nor did the pavement heave and quake bene^h bis feel. The em- 
boldened soldier climbed^ up to the head and struck it off; it rolled 
upon the gi( und. Serapis gave no sign of life, but a large co- 
lony of rats, disturbed in their peaceful ahode, ran about on all 
sides. The passions of the multitude are al^vays in extremes, From 
breathless awe they passed at once to ungovernable mirth. The 
work of destruction went on amid peals of laughter, coarse jets, 
and shouts of acclamation *, and as the fragments of the huge body 
of Serapis were dragged through the streets, the Pagags, with that 
revulsion of feeling common to the superstitious populace, joined 
in the insult and mcektr^ against their unresisting and self-aban- 
doned god (1). ^ 

The solid walls and deep foundations of the Temple offered more 
unsurmountable resistance to the baflled zeal of the Christians ^ the 
work of demolition proceeded but slowly with the massive archi- 
tecture (2) ; and some lime after a church was erected in the pre- 
cincts, to look down upon the ruins of idolatry, which still frowned 
in desolate grandeur upon their conquerors (3). 

Yet the Christians, even after their complete triumph, were not 
without some lingering terrors 5 the Pagans not without hopes that 
a fearful vengeance would be exacted from the land for this sacri-* 
legious extirpation of their ancient deities. Serapis was either the 
Nile, or the deity who presided over the periodical inundations of 
the river. The Nilorneler, which measured the rise of the waters, 
was kept in the Temple. Would the indignant river refuse its fer- 
tilising moisture ^ keep siHlenly within Us banks, and leave the 
ungrateful land blasted with perpetual drought and barrenness? 

As the time of the inundation approached, all Egypt was in a state 
of trembling suspense. Long beyond the accustomed day the waters 
remained at their usual levels there was no sign of overflowing. 

The people began to murmur •, the murmurs swelled into indignant 
remonstrances ^ the usual riles and sacrifices were demanded from 


(1) They were said lo have discovered several 
of the tricks by which the priests of Serapis im- 
posed on the credulity of their worshippers. An 
aperture of the wall vas so contrived, that the 
light of the sun, at a particular time, fell on the 
face of Serapis. The sun was then thought to 
visit Serapis ; and at the moment of their meet- 
ing, the Hashing light threw a smile on the lips 
of the Deity. There is another story of a magnet 
on the roof, which, as in the fable about Ma- 
homet's coffin, raised either a small statue of the 

II. 


Deity, or the sun in a car with four horses, to 
tliA'oof, and there held it suspended. A Chris- 
tian withdrew the magnet, and the car fell, and 
was dashed to pieces on the pavement. 

(2) Compare Eunap. Vit. iBdesii, p. 44. edit. 
Boissonadv. 

(3) The Christians rejoiced in discovering the 
cross in various parts of the buildings they were 
inclined to suppose it miraculous or prophetic 
of their triumph. But, in fact, the crux ousata is 
a common hieroglyphic, a symbol of life 

12 
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the reluctant prffifect, who despatched a hasty messenger to lh(' 
Emperor for instructions. There was every appearance of a gene- 
ral insurrection ; the Pagans triumphed in their turn *, but before 
the answer of the Emperor arrived, which replied, in uncompro- 
mising faith, “ that if the inundation of the river could only be ob- 
tained by magic and impious rites, let it remain dry ; the fertility 
of Egypt must not be'^^mrehased by an act of infidelity to God H).” 
Suddenly, the waters began to swell, an inundation more full and 
extensive th^an usual spread over the land, and the versatile Pagans 
had now no course but to join again with Ihc Chrislains in mocke- 
ries against the impotence of their gods. 

But Christianity was not content with the demolition of tlie Sera- 
pion ^ its predominance throughout Egypt may bo estimated by the 
bitter complaint of the Pagan writer : Whoever wore a black 
dress ( the tponks arc designated by this description ) was invested 
in tyrannical power : philosophy and piety to Ihc gods were com- 
pelled to relire into secret places, and<*<rtttfell in conlenled po- 
verty and dignified rneapness of appearance. The leinples were 
turned into tombs for Ihe adoration of the bones of the basest and 
most depraved of men, who had suffered the penalty of the law, 
whom they made their gods (2).” Such was the light in which (he 
martyr- worship of the Christians appeared to the Pagans. 

The demolition of the Scrapion was a penally inflicted on the 
Pagans of Alexandria for their sedition and sanguinary violence ; 
but the example was loo encouraging, the hope of impunity under 
the present government loo confident, not lo spread llirough other 
cities of Egypt. To Canapus, where the [irinciplc of humidity was 
worshipped in Ihe form of a vase, with a human head, Theophi- 
lus, who considered Canopus within his diocese, marched at the 
head of his triumphant parly, demolished the lemples, abolished 
the rites, which were distinguished for their dissolute licence, and 
established monasteries in the place. Canopus, from a cily of revel 
and^debauchery, became a city of monks (3). 

The persecution extended throughout Egypt ^ but the vast build- 
ings which even now subsist, the successive works of the Pharaohs, 
the Ptolemies, and the Roman Emperors, having triumphed alike 
over time, Christianity, and Mahommedanism, show either some 
reverent reluctance to deprive the country of its most magnificent 
ornaments, or the inefficiency of the instruments which Ihey em- 
ployed in the work of devastation. For onccryit was less easy for 

i 

(1) Iixi;probablr as it may st^cm, that such .m ( 2 ) Kunap. Vil. iTdcsii, cit 
answer should be given by a statesman tike (3) The Christians laughed at Canopus bring 
Theodosius, yet It is strongly characteristic of calk'd “ the coiitpieror of Ibe gods " The origin 
the times. The Emperor neither denies the power ofthis name was, tlial the piinciple of fire, the 
of the malignant diPtUons worshipped by the god of the Chaldeans, had been extinguished by 
idolntcrs, nor the olficacy of enchantnietits, to Hie walcr within the stalur o[ Canopus, the priii- 
o itaiii their favour, and to force from theih the ciple of humidity, 
r.'larded overflow of the river 
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men lo destroy than to preserve ^ the power of demolition was re- 
buked before the strenslh and solidity of these erections of primeval 
art. 

The war, as we have seen, raged with the same partial and im- 
perfect success in Syria; with less, probably, in Asia Minor; least of 
all in Greece. The demolition was no where general or systematic. 
Wherever monastic Christianity was completely predominant, there 
emulous zeal excited the laity lo these aggressiojs on Paganism. 

But in Greece the noblest buildings of antiquity, a* Olympia, 
Eleusis, Athens (1), show in their decay the slower process of 
neglect and lime, of accident and the graduiil encroachment of later 
barbarism, rather than the iconoclastic desirucliveness of early re- 
ligious zeal (2). 

In the West, the task of St. Marlin of Tours, the great extirpator 
of idolatry in Gaul, was comparatively easy, and his achievements 
by no means so much lo be lamented, as those of ihc destroyers 
of the purer models of aftihilcclure in the East. The life of this 
saint, of which the comparatively poiishtd and classical style sin- 
gularly contrasts with the strange and legendary incident wdiich it 
relates, describes St. Marlin as making regular campaigns into all 
the region, destroying, wherever be could, the shrines and temples 
of the Heathen, and rci)lacing them by churches and monasteries. 

So completely was his excited imagination full of his work, that he 
declared that Satan often assumed the visible form of .Tove, of Mer- 
cury, of Venus, or of Minerva, to divert him, no doubt, from his 
iioly design, and to protect llieir trembling fanes (3). 

But the pow-erand the majesty of Paganism were still concentered 
at Home ; the deities of the ancient faith found Uieir last refuge in 
Ibe capital of the empire. To the stranger, Rome still otTered the 
appearance of a Pagan city ; it contained one hundred and fifty- 
two temples, and one huij^red and eighty smaller chapels or 
shrines, still sacred to their tutelary God, and used for public 
worship (4). Christianity had neither ventured lo usurp those few 
buildings whicli might be converted lo her use, still less bad she • 
the power lo destroy them. The religious edifices were under the 
protection of the praefcct of the city, and tiie prcefect was usually a 
Pagan; at all events, he would i?ol permit any breacti of the public 
peace, or violation of public properly. Above all still lowered the 
Capitol, in its unassailed and awful majesty, with its fifty temples or 
shrines, bearing the /host sacred names in the religious and civil 

(l) Tlie Partliennn, it i& well known, wa.s en- tlie names of Piflil if us Victor, and Sextus Hul'u*, 
tire, till towards the close of the sixteenth ceu- Festus. These works could not haye been w nticii 
tury. Its roof was destroyed durin;; the siege by before or long after the reign of Valentiniaii, 
the Venetians. Sec Spon. and Wheler's Travels. Compare Bcugnol, llistoirc de l.i Destriirtion du 
The council of llllberis refused the honours Paganisme eii Occident. M. Pf'iigriut lias made 
of martyrdom to those who were killed while out, on more or less satisfactory evidenee, a list 
breaking idols. Cun. lx. of the deities stil> worshipped in Italy, t. i I, 

(3) Sulpic, .Se\er. Vit. 11. Martini, p 46y. viii.c. 9 St Augustin, when young, was pr-M-m 

(41 See the itescriptionCs Urbis, which beai at the riles oi ('.yhtle, about a p. 37 f. 
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annals of Rome, those of Jove, of Mars, of Janus, of Romulus, of 
Caesar, of Victory. Some years after the accession of Theodosius 
to the Eastern empire, the sacrifices were still performed as na- 
tional riles at the public cost; the pontiffs made their offerings in 
the name of the whole human race. The Pagan orator ventures to 
assert that the Emperor dared not to endanger the safety of the em- 
pire by their abolilidn ( 1 ). The Emperor still bore the title and 
insignia of the supreme Pontiff*, the consuls before they entered 
upon IheirVunclions, ascended the Capitol 5 the religious proces- 
sions passed along the crowded streets^ and the people thronged to 
the festivals and theatres, which still formed part of the Pagan 
worship. 

Gwiian gjjj edifice had begun to tremble to its foundations. The 

I‘.inp<Tor, ^ 

A. i>. 367. Emperor had ceased to reside at Rome*, his mind, as well that of 
iulriL, Gratian, and the younger Valentinian, as of Theodosius, was free 
from those early inculcated and daily renewed impressions of the 
majesty of the ancient Paganism which {jiill enthralled the minds of 
the Roman aristocracy. W 'hat aristocracy, the flower and the 
pride was Vetlius Agorius Praetexlalus (2). In him the wisdom of 
Pagan philosophy blended with the serious piety of Pagan religion : 
he lived to witness the commencement of the last fatal change, 
which he had no power to averts he died, and his death was de- 
plored as a public calamity, in time to escape the final extinction, 
A i>. m. or rather degradation, of Paganism. But eight years before the fatal 
accession of Gratian, and the year of his own death, he had 
publicly consecrated twelve statues, in the Capitol, with all becoming 
splendour, to the Dii curantes, the great guardian deities of Rome(3). 
It was not only the ancient religion of Rome which still maintained 
some part of its dignity, all the other religions of the empire, which 
still publicly celebrated their rites, and retained their temples in the 
metropolis, concentred all their honours on Pr®lexlatus, and took 
refuge, as it were, under the protection of his blameless and vene- 
rable name. His titles in an extant inscription announce him as 
. having attained, besides the countless honours of Roman civil and 
religious dignity, the highest rank in the Eleusinian, Phrygian, 
Syrian, and Mithriac mysteries (4}. His wife boasted the same re- 
ligious titles*, she was the priestesscof the same mysteries, with the 
addition of some peculiar to the female sex (5). She celebrated tlie 
funeral, even the apotheosis, of her noble husband with the utmost 
A.D. 384 . • he was the last Pagan probably, who* received the honours 

(1) Liban. pro Templis. (4) Augur. Tonlifex VeslsD, Pontifex Solis, 

(2) See on Pra'textatusi Macrob. Saturn i. 2. Quindecimyir. Curialis Herculis, sacruius Libero 

Syinmachi Epistola;, i. 40 . 43. 45., ii. 7. 34. 36. ct Eleusiiiiis, Hierophanta, Neocorus, Taurobo- 
S3. 59- Uieroiiyin. Epistola', xxiii. iiatuii, Paler Patruin. Oruter, p. 1102. No. 2. 

(3) This api>eaTS from an inscription recently (5) Sacratac apud Eleusinam Deo Buccho, 

discovered (a. x>. 1835), and published in tlie Ccreri, et Corse, apud Lertiara, Deo Libero, et 
Bulletino of the Archa::oiogical Society of Rome. Cereri, et Corse, sacralsc apud iEginam Deabus ; 
Coii<]>are Bunsen, Roms Ueschrcibuug, vol. iii Tnurobolita', Isiacac, Hierophantia; Deo: Hecalj*, 
p. . sacratot Dex Cereris. Grater, 309. 
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of deiflcalion. All Rome crowded, in sorrow and profound reve- 
rence, lo the ceremony. In Ihe language of the vehement Jerom 
there is a singular mixture of enforced respect and of aversion ; he 
describes (to moralise at the awful change) the former triumphant' 
ascent of the Capitol by Praatextatus amid the acclamations of the 
whole city ; he admits the popularity of his life, but condemns him, 
without remorse, lo eternal misery (1). . 

Up lo the accession of Gralian, the Christian Emperor had as- a. d. sc: ^ 
sumed, as a matter of course, the supremacy over Ih^ religion, as Au{|nistu$. 
well as the state, of Rome. He had been rormally arrayed in lhe^'“ 
robes of the sovereign Pontiff. For the first few years of his reign, 

Gratian maintained the inaggressive policy of his father (2). But the 
masculine mind of Ambrose obtained, and indeed had deserved by ponuti- 
his public services, the supremacy over the feeble youth ^ and his 
iniluence began to reveal itself in a succession of acts, which plainly 
showed that the fate of Paganism drew near. When Gralian was 
in Gaul, the senate of R^me remembered that he had not been of- 
licially arrayed in the dignity of the supreme Pontificate. A solemn 
deputation from Rome attended to jllerform the customary ceremo- „ ,,^ 2 . 
nial. The idolatrous honour was disdainfully rejected. The event 
was heard in Rome with consternation ^ it was the first overt act 
of separation between the religious and the civil power of the em- 
pire (3). The next hostile measure was still more unexpected. 
iVolwilhstanding the manifest authority assumed by Christianity, 
and by one of the Christian prelates, best qualified, by his own de- 
termined character, lo wield at his will the weak and irresolute 
Gralian *, notwithstanding the long ill-suppressed murmurs, and 
now bold and aulhoritalivc remonslrMiccs, against all toleration, all 
connivance at Heathen idolatry, it might hav^ been thought that 
any other victim would have been chosen from the synod of Gods; 
that all other statues would have been thrown prostrate, all other 
worship proscribed, beforf that of Victory. Constantins, though he statue of 
had calmly surveyed the other monuments of Roman superstition, 
admired their majesty, read the inscriptions over the porticos of 
the temples, had nevertheless given orders for the removal of this 
statue, and this alone, — its removal, it may be suspected not with- 
out some superstitious reverence, to the rival capital (4). Victory 
had been restored by Julian fo the Senate-house at Rome, where 

(i) () quanta rerumimilatio! Ille quem ante 367 to 38‘i He w.is sixteen when he ascended 
paucos dies dignitatuin omnium euliniiia pr:vce- the ihniiie, and became the first Augustus on the 
debaiit, qui quasi dc sulije|i;s hoslibus triuin* dfath ofValens, *. ». 378. 
ph.iret, Capitolinas oscendit arces ; quern plau^u (3) Zosiinus, iv. 36. The date of tlirls traiisac- 
qiiodamcllripudiopopulusUoinamisexcepil, ad tion is conjectural The opinion of La Bastie, 
eiijus intenlnm urbs universa commola esl, — Mem. des Inscrip. xv. 1 4 1.. is followed, 
iiuiic dcsnldtus ol uudu.s, *** non in lacleo cadi (4) Constantius (the whole account of this tran- 

palatio ut uxor iticnlilur infelix, sed in sordenti- saction is vague and uncircumstaiitial), acting in 
bus icnebns eonlinelur. Hieronym. Episl. xxiii. the spirit of his father, who collected a great 
vol. 1 . p. 135 . number of the best statues to adorn the new 

(‘2) M. Bengnot considers that Giatian was cajiital, perbap'i intended to transplant Victor)' 
tolerant of Taganism from his arcession, a. d, to Constantinople. 
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she hild so long presided over Ihe counsels of the conquering re- 
public, and of the empire. She had maintained her place during 
the reign of Valenlinian. The decree, that the statue of Victory 
was to be ignorniniously dragged from its pedestal in the Senate- 
house, that the altar was to be removed, and the act of public 
worship, with which tlie Senate had for centuries of uninterrupted 
prosperity and glory^ commenced and hallowed its proceedings 
discontinued, fell, like a thunderbolt, among the partisans of (he 
ancient worship. Surprise yielded lo indignation. By the advice of 
Praptexlalus^ a splemn deputation was sent lo rcmonslrale with Ihe 
Emperor. The Christian parly in the Senate were strong enough 
lo forward, through the Bishop Damasus, a counter-petition, de- 
claring their resolulion lo abstain from attendance in the Senate so 
long as it should be defiled by an idolatrous ceremonial. Grallan 
coldly dismissed the depulalion, though headed by the eloqueni 
Symmachus, as not representing the unanimous sentiments of the 
Senate (I). 

This first open aggression on the Paganism of Rome was followed 
by a law which confiscaled*at Obce all the properly of the temples, 
and swept away the privileges and immunities of the priesthood. 
The fate of the vestal virgins excited the strongest commiseration. 
They now passed unhonoured through the streets. The violence 
done lo this inslilution, coeval with Rome itself, was aggravated 
by the bitter mockery of the Christians at the importance attached 
lo those few and rare instances of chaslily by the Pagans. They 
scoffed at the small number of the sacred virgins 5 at Ihe occasional 
delinquencies (for it is singular (hat almost the last act of Pagan 
pontifical authority was IhtfPcapital punishment of an unchaste 
vestal); the privilege they possessed, and sometimes claimed, of 
marriage, after a certain period of service, when, according lo the 
severer Clirislians, such unholy desires should have been long ex- 
tinct (2). If the slate is to reward vir|;inity (said the vehement 
Ambrose), the claims of ihe Christians would exhaust the trea- 
sury. 

By this confiscation of the sacerdotal properly, which had hi- 
therto maintained the priesthood in opulence, the temples and ihc 
sacrificial riles in splendour, the Pagan hierarchy became stipen- 
diaries of the stale, the immediate stop lo their total dissolution. 
The public funds were still charged with a certain expenditure (3) 


(l) ll IS very singular that, even at this vc^* 
tinif, severe la .vs seem to have been m*cessary 
to puiiish'apostutes from Christianity. In 381, 
Theodosius deprived such persons of the right of 
bequeathing then pro|»erty. Simiior laws were 
passed in 383 and 391, against those qui ex 
Christianis Pagani fatti suul ; qui ad Pagaiios 
ritus cultusque inigrarunt, qui venerabili roll- 
gione neglecta ad aras et tctupla transierint. 
Cod. Theodor, xvi. 7. !> 2i 4> 5* 


(2) Prudentius, liiougb he wrote later, ex- 
presses this sentiment : — 

Nubit eniis vctcrana, sacro perfuntta labnre, 
Desertisqiie foe is, quibus cst famulata juvciitus, 
Transfcit invitas ad fulcra jugdlia rugas, 

Ducit et in gelido nova nupta calescere lectu 

Adv. Symm lib ii 

(3) This was called the Annona. 
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lor llie mainlenance of Ihe public ceremonies. This was nol abro- 
gated till after Theodosius had again united the whole empire 
under his conquering sway, and shared with Chrislianily the sub- 
jugated world. 

In Ihe interval, Heathenism made perhaps more than one despe- 
rate Ihough feeble struggle for the ascendancy. Gratian was mur- 
dered in the year 383. Yalentinian II. succeeded to the soA^mpire 
of Ihe West. The celebrated Syminachus became praefecl of Rome. 
Symmachus roinmanded the respect, and even deserved Ihe com- 
mon altuchrnent, of all his countrymen (a rare oxample in those 
days) to interfere belwcen the tyranny of ihe sovereign and Ihe 
menaced welfare of the people. An uncorrupl magistrate, he de- 
precaled the increasing burdens of unnecessary taxes, which 
weighed down the people, he dared to suggest that the eager peti- 
tions for oflice should be at once rejected, and the worthiest chosen 
out of the unpretending multitude. Syrnmachus inseparably con- 
nected, in his Pagan palrjotisrn, the ancient religion with the wel- 
fare of Rome. He mourned in biller humiliation over the acts of 
Gratian ^ the removal of the statue of Victory^ the abrogation of the 
immunities of the Pagan priesthood : he hoped to obtain from the 
justice, or perhaps the fears, of the young Yalentinian, that which 
had been refused by Gratian. The senate met under his authority ^ 
a petition was drawn up and presented in the name of that vener- 
able body to Ihe Emperor. In this composition Syrnmachus la- 
vished all his eloquence. His oration is written with vigour, with 
dignity, with elegance. It is in this respect, porhaf)S, superior to 
the reply of Saint Ambrose (1). But in the feeble and apologetic 
tone, we perceive at once, that it is life artful defence of an almost 
hopeless cause ■, it is cautious to timidity^ dcjwlerous; elaborately 
conciliatory, modcrale from fear of offending, rather than from 
tranquil dignity. Ambrose, on the other hand, writes with all the 
fervid and careless energy^of one confident in his cause, and who 
knows that he is appealing to an audience already pledged by theii; 
own passions lo his side-, he has nol to obviate objections, to recon- 
cile difficulties, lo sue or to propitiate; his contemptuous and cri- 
minating language has only lo inflame zeal, lo quicken resentment 
and scorn. He is flowing down on the full tide of human pasj^ion, 
and his impulse but accelerates and strengthens the rapid cur- 
rent. 

The personification of Rome, in the address of Syrnmachus, is a 
bold stroke of artifi^al rhetoric, buFit is artificial; and Rome pleads 

(l) Hc) ne lias expressed himself strongly on declamatioiiem Ambrosii conripares. Censur. in- 
ihc supei unity of Syminachus. Arfruiiientoriim f^en i‘t inor. Q. A. Symmadii, in Heyne Opusrul. 
Jflcrlu, VI, poiidere, nculeis, non iniiiiis adniira- The relative position of the parties influeneed, 
' ill-, ilia cst quaiii pi'iideiilnl, cautioiie, ac vere- no doubt, ihe style, and will, perhaps, the judg 
undi.'i , ipiaui l.inloina^is senlias st verliosain et inent, of postcri‘'y on the merit of the compnti- 
iciruMTi, iiiierdniii i aiuminoiiam iM vderatonam lions. 
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instead of Gommanding ; intreals for indulgence, rather than me- 
naces for neglect. ‘‘Most excellent Princes, Fathers of your coun- 
try, respect my years, and permit me still to practise the religion 
of my ancestors, in which I have grown old. Grant me but the 
liberty of living according to my ancient usage. This religion has 
subdued the world to my dominion ^ these riles repelled Hannibal 
from iiy walls, the Gauls from the Capitol. Have I lived thus 
long, to be rebuked in my old age for my religion. It is loo late ; 
it would be discreditable to amend in my old age. I intreat but 
peace for the gods of Rome, the tutelary gods of our country.” 
Rome condescends to that plea, which a prosperous religion nei- 
ther uses nor admits, but to which a falling faith always clings 
with desperate energy. “ Heaven is above us all^ we cannot all fol- 
low the same path ; there are many ways by which we arrive at the 
great secret. But we presume not to contend, we are humble sup- 
pliants! ” The end of the third century had witnessed the perse- 
cutions of Dioclesian ^ the fourth had no} elapsed when this is the 
language of Paganism, uttered in her strongest hold by the most 
earnest and eloquent of her partisans. Symmachus lemonstrates 
against the miserable economy of saving the maintenance of the 
vestal virgins-, the disgrace of enriching the imperial treasury by 
such gains*, he protests against the confiscation of all legacies 
bequeathed to them by the piety of individuals. ‘‘Slaves may in- 
herit- the vestal virgins alone, and the ministers of religion, arc 
precluded from this common privilege.” The orator concludes by 
appealing to the deified father of the Emperor, who looks down 
with sorrow from the starry citadel, to see that toleration violated 
which he had maintained w^lh willing justice. 

But Ambrose was at hand to confront the eloquent Pagan, and 
to prohibit the fatal concession. Far different is the lone and man- 
ner of the Archbishop of Milan. He asserts, in plain terms, the 
unquestionable obligation of a Christian sovereign to permit no 
part of the public revenue to be devoted to the maintenance of ido- 
latry. Their Roman ancestors were to be treated with reverence ^ 
but in a question of religion, (hey were to consider God alone, fie 
who advises such grants as (hose demanded by (he suppliants is 
guilty of sacrifice. Gradually he rises to still more imperious lan- 
guage, and unveils all the terrors of the sacerdotal authority. “The 
Emperor who shall be guilty of such concessions will find that the 
bishops will neither endure nor connive at his sin. If he enters a 
church, he will find no priest,^ or one who wiK defy his authority. 
The church will indignantly reject the gifts of him who has shared 
them with Gentile temples. The altar disdains the offerings of him 
who has made offerings to images. It is written, ‘ Man cannot serve 
two masters.’” Ambrose, emboldened, as it were, by his success, 
ventures in his second letter to treat the venerable and holy (radi- 
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tions of Roman glory with contempt. How long did Hannibal 
insult the gods of Rome? It was the goose and not the deity that 
saved the Capitol. Did Jupiter speak in the goose? Where were 
the gods in all the defeats, some of them but recent, of the Pagan 
emperors? Was not the altar of Victory then standing?” He insults 
the number, the weaknesses, the marriages of the vestal virgins. 

“If the same munificence were shown to Qirislian virgins, the 
beggared treasury would be exhausted by tlm claims. Are not the 
baths, the porticos, the streets, still crowded with images? Must 
Ihey still keep their place in the great councM of the» empire? You 
compel to worship, if you restore the altar. And who is this deity? 

Victory is a gift, and not a power ; she depends on the courage of 
the legions, not on the influence of the religion, — a mighty deity, 
who is bestowed by the numbers of an army, or the doubtful issue 
of a battle! ” 

Foiled in argument, Paganism vainly grasped at other arms, Murder of 
which she had as little po^^jer to wield. On the murder of Valen- ' 
tinian, Arbogaslcs the Gaul, whose authority over the troops was* “- 
without competitor, hesitated to assftme the purple, which had 
never yet been polluted by a barbarian. He placed Eugenius, a 
rhetorician, on the throne. The elevation of Eugenius was an act Accession 
of military violence^ but the Pagans of the West hailed bis acces- 
sion with the most eager joy and the fondest hopes. The Christian 
writers denounce the apostasy of Eugenius not without justice, if 
Eugenius ever professed Clirislianily (1). Throughout Italy the 
temples were re-opened the smoke of sacrifice ascended from all 
quarters 5 the entrails of victims were explored lor the signs of vie- . 
tory. The frontiers were guarded by all the terrors of the old reli- 
gion. The statue of Jupiter the Thunderer, sauctified by magic 
riles of the most awful significance, and placed on the forlificalions 
amid the Julian Alps, looked defiance on the advance of the Chris- 
tian Emperor. The image? of the gods were unrolled bn the 
banners, and Hercules was borne in triumph at the head of the 
army. Ambrose fled from Milan, for the soldiery boasted that they 
would stable their horses in the churches, and press Ihc clergy to 
fill their legions. 

In Rome, Eugenius consented, without reluctance, to the resto- 
ration of the altar of Victory, but he had the wisdom to foresee the 
danger which his cause might incur, by the resumption of the 
temple estates, many of which had been granted away : he yielded 
with undisguised un/illingness to Ihl irresistible importunities of 
Arbogaslcs and Fiavianus. 

While this reaction was taking place in the West, perhaps irri- 
tated by the intelligence of this formidable conspiracy of Paganism, 


(1) r.ciirijinrp ihc It-llci of Aniliiosc to Cugr- Christian, lint one in tbc bauds of more powerful 
nnis. Hr addresses Jivigeimis .')p|)nieiilly as a Pagans, 
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witli usiirpalion of llie Ihroiie, Theodosius published in iho JKasl 
the last and most peremptory of those edicts which, gradually ris- 
ing in the sternness of their language, proclaimed the ancient 
worship a treasonable and capital crime. In its minute and search- 
ing phrases it seemed eagerly to pursue Paganism to its most secret 
and private lurking-places. Thenceforth no man of any station, 
rank, or dignity, iivany place in any city, was to offer an innocent 
victim in sacritice; the more harmless worship of llie household 
gods, which lingered, probably, more deeply in the hearts of the 
Pagans than any other part of their system, not merely by the 
smoke of victims, but by lamps, incense, and garlands, was equally 
forbidden. To sacrifice, or to consult the entrails of victims, was 
constituted high treason, and thereby a capital offence, allhougli 
with no treasonable intention of calculating the days of the Em- 
peror. It was a crime of sufficient magnitude, to infringe the laws 
of nature, to pry into the secrets of futurity, or to inquire con 
. cerning the death of any ont. Whoever permitted any Heathen 
rile — hanging a bee with chaplets, or imsed an altar of turf — for- 
feited the estate on whicli life offence was committed. Any house 
profaned with the sir-^ke of incense was confiscated to the imperial 
exchequer. Wliocvc'* violated this prohibition, and offered sacrifice 
either in a public temple, or on the estate of anoiher, was amerced 
in a fine of twenty-five pounds of gold (a thousand pounds ot our 
money) ; and whoever connived at the offence was liable lo ihe same 
fine : the magistrate who neglected to enforce it, lo a still heavier 
penalty (1). This law, stern and inloltTanl as it was, spoke, no 
^ doubt, the dominant sentiment of the Christian world (2)^ but its 
repetition by the successors of Theodosius, and the employment of 
avowed Pagans iu many of the high offices oi the stale and army, 
may permit us charitably lo doubt whether the exchequer was 
much enriched by the forfeitures, or the sword of the executioner 
stained with the blood of conscienlioiil Pagans. Polytheism boasted 
of no martyrs, and we may slill hope that if called upon lo carry its 
own decrees into effect, its native clemency — though, unhappily, 
Christian bigotry had already lasted of heretical blood ~ would have 
revolted from the sanguinary deed (3), and >cl have seen Ihe in- 
consistency of these acts (which it justified in theory, on the au- 
thority of the Old Testament), withlihe vital principles of the Gospel. 

The victory of Theodosius in the West dissipated at once the 
vain hopes of Paganism ^ the^ pageant vanisli^d away. Rome heard 

(1) Cod. Tlit-od xvi. 10 12. airnably inconsistent wilb this fierce Ion** mi rJiI 

( 2 ) (libJnui h.isr^uolcd from f.c Clcrc a fearful be quoted on the other side. Compare £ditoi’s 
sohterK e ot St. Aiipusliru*, adressed lo the Do-* note on (iibhou, v. p ll4. 

ii.ilisis. “ Qiiis nosiruiri, qnis vcstriim non laudal (3) <>««» eorum compreheusus c.sl in saerificio 
nb linperatoiibns deltas adversiis sacnficia (cum his legibus istu probiberentur ) et non 
l'.igaiiomm ? certe ibi perna severior negavil Augustin, iii Psalm r\x., quoted b^ 

ooiisliluta esl , illius ([uippe impielatis capitate fhbbon from Curdner 
suppluium »*st ’ F.pist xciii But passages 
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or the triumph, perhaps witnessed Ihe presence of the great con- 
^jueror, who, in the East, had already countenanced the most des- 
tructive attacks against the temples of (he gods. The Christian 
poet describes a solemn debate of (he Senate on the claims of Jupi- 
ter and of Christ to the ^ration of the Roman people. According 
to his account, Jupiter was outvoted by a large number of suffrages^ 
llie decision was followed by a general desertion of their ancestral 
deities by the obsequious minority, the old horedilar/ names, the 
Annii and ttje Pi obi, the Anicii and Olybii, the Paulini and Bassi, 
the popular Gracchi, six hundred families, at once passed over to 
the Christian cause (1). The Pagan historian to a certain degree 
cotihrms the fact of the deliberate discussion, but differs as to the 
result. The senate, he slates, firmly, but respectfully, adhered to 
their ancient deities (2). But the last argument of the Pagan advo- 
c.iles was fata* to their cause. Theodosius refused any longer to 
1 funds from the public revenue to maintain the charge of the 
lidoleo-on^ « ^rship. The senate i monstrated, that if they ceased to 
be sufH)orlei ^ (*“' n 'ional cost, they would cease to be national 
rites. 'J't iiit^ nl >,as more i*kv y cdtifirm than to shake the 
lielenmnalioi. ►fo Christian Emperor. From this lime the tem- 
pio(' ^yerc ( Mcd; the priests nd prieulessef , ueprived f their 
maintenance, wf^re scattered abroad. The public temples still 
siood. nor i mrbiddeo to worship within them, without sacri- 
fice; Ihe uMVote, and family or Gentile deities, still preserved their 
influence The osius d'od the year after the defeat of Eugenius. 

We pursue <o ils c!i»^e (he history of Western Paganism, which 
was • uried at last ' 'he '‘oins of the empire. Grafian had dissevered 
(iic supremacy ol aO nial religion from the imperial dignity ; 
tie had confisciP^'^ nie ruopor'y of the temples *,»Theodosius had 
refused to defray use expense of public sacrifices from the public 
funds. Still, however, the outward form of Paganism remained. 
Some priesthoods were still hinded down in regular descent ; the 
riles of various deities, even of Milhra and Cybelc, were celebrated 
without sacrifice, or with sacrifice, furtively performed ; the cor- 
poration of the aruspices was not abolished. There still likewise 
remained a special provision for certain festivals and public amuse- 
ments (3). The expense of the sacred banquets and of the games 
was defrayed by the state : an earfy law of fionorius respected the 
romrnon enjoyments of the people (4). 

The poem of Prudenlius (5) acknowledges that (be enactments 

/ 


U ) Seuccutas numPrarp domo.s do sangiiinp pnsco 
Noliiliuin lin't, ad Ctiristi signarula versas, 
I'lirpi, ab idolij vasto (‘oirriyiasc; profundo 

Prud ud Symmach. 

Pnidrutins has probably Jinplilied some con- 
iMdcrabli' dcserlion uf dir w.iveriiip and dubiou<( 
bfilirvfT!. 


(2) ZoMin. Hist. iv. 59. 

3J It was called the vecligal templonim. 

4) r.nmtiiunis popuU loitilia. 

5) The poem of Prudentius is by no means 
a I'ccapitnl.itiuii of the ari'unient'-. of St Am- 
brose, It is nri^^iiial, and in some ftarts very 

vigorous 
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of Theodosius had been far from allogelher successful (1) ^ his bold 
assertion of the universal adoption of Christianity by the whole se- 
nate is in some degree contradicted by his admission that the old 
pestilence of idolatry had again broken ^in Rome (2). It implies 
that the restoration of the statue of VictOTy had again been urged, 
and by the indefatigable Symmachus, on the sons Theodosius (3), 
The poem was written after the battle of Pollentia, as it Irium- 
. .. M3, phantly appeals to the glories of that day, against the argument that 
Rome wp indebted for the victories of former times tQ,her ancient 
gods. It closes with an earnest admonition to the scBljbf Theodo- 
sius to fulfil the task which was designedly left him by the piety of 
his father (4) , to suppress at once the vestal virgins, and, above 
all, the gladiatorial shows, which they were accustomed to counte- 
nance by their presence. 

i.owof In the year 408 came forth the edict which aimed at the direct 
ii-monus. and complete abolition of Paganism throughout the Western em- 
pire. The whole of this reserved provision for festivals was swept 
away ; it was devoted to the more useful purpose, the pay of tiic 
loyal soldiery (5). The* saihe edict proceeded to actual violence, to 
invade and take possession of the sanctuaries of religion. All images 
were lobe thrown down ; the edifices, now useless and deserted, to 
be occupied by the imperial officers, and appropriated to useful 
purposes (6). The government, wavering between demolition and 
desecration, devised lliis plan for the preservation of these great 
ornaments of the cities, which thus, taken unuer the protection of 
the magistracy as public properly, were secured from the destruc- 
tive zeal of the more fanatical Christians. All sacrilegious riles, 
festivals, and ceremonies were prohibiied. The bishops of the 
towns were invested with power to suppress these forbidden usages, 
and the civil authorities, as though the government mistrusted their 
zeal, were bound, under a heavy penally, to obey the summons, 
and to assist the prelates in the extirpation of idolalry. Another 
edict excluded all enemies of the Christian faith from the great pub- 
lic offices in the slate and in the army, and this, if fully carried 
into effect, would have transferred the whole power throughout the 
empire into the hands of the Christians. But the limes were not yet 


Tnriitus ergo pnrrns patriae, moileratni ct iirbia, 
Vif I'fiit prahibendo, vagus in* pristiiius enoi 
Crctleret esse Deuni nigrunto sub an c formas 
renovrtta lues tuibarc Sdtutein 
reniat Rotnuliiium. 

I 3 ) Ainioruni duinitios, vrrnantes flore juvctcaa, 

Intn casir.! putris grnitos, sub itnagitx* dvita 
tiliKtos, ixeiiipla domi eoiigesta tenentes, 
Orniw instigiit. 

Si yobi> vi’l parta, vin, victoria cordi rst, 

\t\ fiui iciuld dehluc, tornplum Dea Virgo sacra turn 

Obtineat, vobisiegnantibus. 

The urator calus, is Syminachus ; the parta 
victoria, that of Pollentia, the Dea virco, 
Victory •* 


(4) Qunm tlbi supplrndam Drus, rt genitoris arnica 
Sci vavii pielas , roIus no )irf«miu t.inla* 

Virtuiis caprret “partem, tilii, nute lesnvo,” 
Dixit, ct integrum dccus intdctumquc leliqiiit 
» Sub tin 

(5) ExpensV devotissimorum militum pru- 

fulura. ' 

(6) Augustine (though not entirely consistent) 
disapproved of the fumble demolition of the 
temples. “ Let us first extirpate the idolatry of 
the hearts of the Ucdthcn, and they will 
cither themselves invite us, or anticipate us 
in the execution of this good work.’' Tom. r. 
p. 62, 
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ripe for this measure. Generides, a Pagan, in a high command in 
the army, threw up his commission. The edict was repealed (1). 

Rome once more beheld the shadow of a Pagan Emperor, AUa- 
lus, while the Christian Emperor maintained his court at Ravenna; 
and both stood trembling before the victorious Alaric. When that 
triumphant Goth formed the siege of Rome, Paganism, as if grate- 
ful for the fidelity of the imperial city, made one last desperate ef- 
fort to avert the common ruin. Pagan magic was the last refuge of 
The Etrurian soothsayers were cabled forth 
from tSi^roscurity, with the concurrence of the whole city (the 
Pope himself is said to have assented to the idolatrous ceremony), to 
blast the barbaric invader with the lightnings of Jupiter. The Chris- 
tian historian saves the credit of his party, by asserting that they 
kept away from the profane rite (2;. Rut it may be doubted, after 
wheihfi?r the ceremony really look place ; both parlies bad more 
copfidence m the power of a large sum of money, offered to arrest 
the career ot the Iriumpharrt barbarian. 

The unportial fury of Alaric fell alijje on church and temple, on capiun 
and But the capture of Rome consummated the 'Sir' 

'•« n c»f Pacaru. rn T»ic temples, indeed, were for the most part left 
^ indm;, li'it .1 ;i. ^vorsnippers had fled. The Roman aristocracy, 
ni whom a i e V .. Ab still retained its most powiiYul adherents, 
abandoned a -d, scattered in the provinces of the empire, 

wen: ak/s<:a) the rapidly Christianising population. The de- 
serted buildings had how ‘ eilher public authority nor private zeal 
and 1 miri(‘ence to mainiain them against the encroachments of 
lime or ac' ident, to supp''’-l If loitering roof, or repair the broken • 
column. Ibcre was dhej rublic fund, nor private contribution, 
for their pre^^ervalion, till at length the Christfeiis, in many in- 
stances, took possession of the abandoned edifice, converted it to 


(l) Pruclcnlius ventures to admire the tMcrant 
nnp.irli.’ility of Theodosius, in adinitliiif' both 
piirties rflike to civil and military honours, lie 
urges this arguinentmn ad homineni against 
Symmachus . — 

Deiiiqiie pro mentis terrestribus wqua repcinlcns 
Muriera, saciu’olis sninmus impeitit honoies 
l)ii\ bonus, I’t tertaie siriil cum laudc suoriim. 

Nei pago implicitus per debita culrntnn miindi 
lie vetat 

Ipse mngistratuin tibi eonsulis, ipe tribunal * 

Contulit. 

In the East, the Pagan Thornistius had been 
appointed pradect of (amsiantiiiople by Theodo- 
sius, It is curious io read his flatteries of the 
orthodox Christian Emperor; Ui praises his love 
of philosophy ill the most fer^n I language. 

The most remarkable instance of this incon- 
sistency, at a much later period, occurs in the 
person of Merobaudes, a general and a poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the fifth century. 
A statue in honour of Merobaudes was placed lu 
the Forum of Trajan, of which the inscription is 
still extant. Fragments of his poems have been 


discovered by the industry and sagacity ot 
Miebuhr. In one passage, Merobaudes, in the 
genuine llcalheii spirit, attributes the rum of 
the empire to the abolition of Paganism, and 
almost renews Uie old .terusaiiun of Atheism 
against Christianity. lie impersonates some 
deity, probably Discord, who suininoiis Eellona 
to take arms lor the destruction of Rome ; and, 
in u. strain of fierce irony, recommends to her, 
among other fatal measures, to extirpate the gods 
of Rome • 

Roma, ipsiqne tieniarit fuiiulia murmura reges 
Jam superus terns, atqiie iiospita numiiia pelle 
Romanos popularc Dcos, et nnllus in aru 
Vesta: exointif, fotus struc, palleat ignis. 

His l^stiurta dol'S pulatia relsa subibo, 

Majorum mons, et pcctora piisea fugabo 
Funditus, atqiie simul, nullo dlscnmme rerum, 
Sprrnantur fortes, nee sit reverrntia justis. 

Attica noglrcto pereat facundia Pbmbo, 

Indignis conlingat hunos, et pondera rerum 
Non virtus sed casus agnt, tristisque cupido , 
Pertoiibus sajvi demens furor a'stuet Wvl , 

Ommaque htec uac mente Jovis. sine numine summo. 

Meiobaudes in Pfiebuhr's edit, of the Byzantmes 
(2) Zosimns, v. Sozomen, ix. 6. 
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Ihefr own use, and hallowed il by a new consecration (1). Thus, 
in many places, though marred and disfigured, the monuments 
of architecture survived, with no great violation of the ground plan, 
distribution, or general proportions (2). 

Paganism was, in fact, left to die out by gradual dissolution (3). 
The worship of the Heathen deities lingered in many temples, till 
it was superseded by the new form of Christianity, which, at least 
in its outward appearance, approximated to Polytheisrin the Vir- 
gin gradually supplanted many of the local deities. 
long remained obstinately wedded to the ancient fail^^^ cele- 
brated temples were dedicated to the Mother of God (4). It was not 
till the seventh century, that the Pantheon was dedicated by Pope 
Boniface IV. to the Holy Virgin. Of Ihe public festivals, the lasf 
which clung with tenacious grasp to the habils of the Roman pe(K 
493 . pie, was the Lupercalia. It was suppressed towards the close of the 
fifth century by Pope Gelasius. The rural dislricts were not com- 
pletely Christianised until the general mlroduclion of monaslicism. 
Heathenism was still preivaleot in many parts of Italy, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Turin, in the middle of Ihe fiilh century (5). 
It was the missionary from the cohvenl who wandered through the 
villages, or wlio, from his monastery, regularly discharged I he du- 
ties of a villKP^aslor. St. Benedict of Nursia destroyed Iho wor- 
ship of Apollo on Mount Casino. 

Every where the superstition survived the religion, and that which 
was unlawful under Paganism, continued to be unlawfully practised 
under Chrislianily. The insatiable propensity of men to inquire 
into futurity, and to deal with secret and invisible agencies, which 
reason condemns, and often while it condemns, consults, retained 
its old formularies', some pretending to be magical or thcurgic. Di- 
vination and witchcraft have never been extinct in Italy, or, per- 
haps, in any part of Europe. The descendants of Canidia or Eric- 
tho, the seer and the magician, have still practised their arts, to 
which ihe ignorant, including at times all mankind, have listened 
with unabated credulity. 

We must resume our consideration of Paganising Chrislianily, as 
the parent of Christian art and poetry, and, in fact, the ruler of Ihe 
human mind for many ages. 

(1) There are raaiiy churches in RoTne. which, proprialiou, they converted the motenalo to their 
tike ihi' Pantheon, arc ancient temples; thirty- own use, and worked them up into their own 
nine buili on the foundations of temples. Four barbarous churches, 

retain Pa gun names. S. Maria sopra Minervu, S, (3) The fifth cifaucil of Carthage (a. u. 398.), 
Maria Aventma, S, Lorenzo in Maluta, S. Stefano can. xv., petitiont,! the most gJonous Emperors 
ill C,acco. At Sienna, the temple of Quiriuus to destroy the remains of idolatry, nut merely 
became the church of S. Quirino. Beugnot, ii. “ in simulacris," but in other places, grovei., 
p 266. See in Bingham, book viii. s. 4.f refc- and trees 

reiices to sertreral churches in the East, ebnverted (4) Beugnot, ii. 271.; from Aprile, Chronoiogia 
into templet. But this passage must lie read with Universale de SiciliA. 

caution. (5) See the sermons of Id.ixiinus, bishop ot 

(2) In some cases, by a more destructive ap- Turin, quoted in Beugnot, li. 253. 
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THEODOSIUS. TBlUlwril OF TRINITARIANISM. THE GREAT PRELATES OF THE EAST. 

But Ihc iinily, no less than Ihe triumph, of Otirislianity occupied OrlliotloxT 
Uie vif^or^us mind of Theodosius. He had been anticipated in this 
design |n to West by his feeble predecessors and colieagwes, Gra- 
(ian and Wentinian the younger. The laws begarf to speak the 
language of the exclusive cslablishmeni of Clirislianily , and of Chris- 
fianily under one rigorous and unaccommodaling creed and disci- 
])line. Almost Ihe first of Theodosius was the edict for the universal * 
acceplance of (he Catholic faith (I). II appeared under the name, w.Xs 
and with the conjoint authority of the three Emperors, Gralian, 
Valcntinian II., and Theodosius. It was addressed to the inhabi- 
tants of Constantinople. ‘‘We, the three Emperors, iv//Z that all 
our subjects follow the religion taught by ^l. Peter to the Romans, 
pi’ofessed by those saintly prelates, Damasus Pontiff of Rome, and 
Peter Bishop of Alexandria, that we believe the one divinity of the 
Fallier, Son, and Holy Spirit, ot majesty coequal, i^ic Holy Tri 
nily. We will that those who embrace this creed l|||||||led Catho- 
lic Christians • we brand all the senseless followers of oTOr religions 
by the infamous name of heretics, and forbid their conventicles to 
assume the name of churches •, we reserve their punishment to the 
vengeance of heaven, and to such measures as divine inspiration 
shall dictate to us (2).” Tims (he religion of the whole Roman * 
world was enacted by two feeble boys, and a rude Spanish sol- 
dier f3). The next year witnessed the condemnation of all heretics, 
particularly the Pholinians, Arians, and Eunomians, and the expul- 
sion of the Arians from the churches of all the cities in the East (4', 
and their surrender to Ihe onl*5^ lawful form of Christianity. On the 
assembling of the council of Chalcedon, two severe laws were issued 
against Apostates and Manicheans, prohibiting them from making 
wills. During its silling, the Emperor promulgated an edict, pro- 
hibiting the Arians from building churches either in the cities or in 
the country, under pain of the confiscation of the funds devoted to 
the purpose (5). , 

The circumstances of the limes happily coincided with the design ah 
of Theodosius to concwilre the whole ^Christian world into one vi- p’^eVrui 

M ccclcsiit^*' 

(1) Codex Thcodos, xvi. 1, 2# ^4) On ihe nccession of Thoodosiuj.. aceordiiig 

(2) Post eliain inoluR iioslri, 'luem ex caclesti to Sozotnen, the Arians po^setsed all the cliiirrhes ,vri(ers 

arbitiio buinpscniims, ullionr plcctendos. Godc- of the East, except Jerusalem, fl. E. vii. 2 favourable 

froy supposes these words not to mean “ccelestc (5) Soroinen mentions these severe laws, but lo Trim 

orntuliun,'’ but, ‘‘ Dei aibitrium, reguluin et asserlsthaltliey were enacted merel} in tcrrorein, nt 

foinmlam juris diviiii." .md with no design of carrying them into cxeru- 

(3) Rarunius, and even Godefroy, e.ill this law lion. D. E. vii. 12 
.1 golden, pious, and whidesoiiu' strJute. llappiSv 

It «.is on the right side. 
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gorous and consistent system. The more legitimate influence of ar- 
gument and intellectual and religious superiority concurred wi(h 
the stern mandates of the civil power. All the great and command- 
ing minds of the age were on the same side, as to the momentous 
and strongly agitated questions of the faith. The productive ener- 
gies of Arianism seemed, as it were, exhausted 5 its great defenders 
had passed away, ar>d left, apparently, no heirs to their virtues or 
abilities. It was distracted with schisms, and had to bear the unpo- 
pularity of the sects, which seemed to have sprung from it in the na - 
tural course, the Eunomians, Macedonians, and a still i^ultiplying 
progeny of heresies. Every where the Trinitarian prelates arose to 
ascendancy, not merely from the support of the government, but 
from their pre-eminent character or intellectual powers. Each pro- 
vince seemed to have produced some individual adapted to the par- 
ticular period and circumstances of the time, who devoted himself 
to the establishment of Hie Alhanasian opinions. The intractable 
Egypt, more particularly turbulent Alexandria, was ruled by 'he 
strong arm of the bold and unprincipled Theophilus. The dreamy 
mysticism of Syria foun& a Aongenial representative in Ephrem. A 
more intellectual, yet still somewhat imaginative, Orientalism ani- 
mates the writings of St. Basil; in a less degree, those of Gregory 
Nazianzuiu^lllll^ less, those of Gregory Nyssa. The more power- 
ful and Gi®P^ eloquence of Chrysostom swayed the popular mind 
in Conslanlinoplc. Jerorn, a link, as it were, between the East and 
the West, transplanted the monastic spirit and opinions of Syria 
into Rome ; and brought into the East much of the severer thought, 
and more prosaic reasoning, of the Latin world. In Gaul^ where 
Hilary of Poitiers had long maintained the cause of Trinitarianism, 
on the borders of civilisation, St. Marlin of Tours acted the part of 
a bold and enterprising missionary ; while in Milan, the court ca- 
pital of Ihc West, the strong practical character of Ambrose, his 
sternly conscientious moral energy, lUough hardening at limes into 
rigid intolerance, with the masculine strength of his style, con- 
firmed the Latin church in that creed, to which Rome had adhered 
with almost unshaken fidelity. If not the greatest, the most per- 
manently influential of all, Augustine, united the intense passion of 
the African mind with the most comprehensive and syslemalic 
views, and intrepid dogmatism on the darkest subjects. United in 
one common cause, acting in their several quarters according to 
their peculiar temperaments and characters, these strong-minded 
and influential ecclesiastics almost compelle^lhe world into a tem- 
porary peace, till first Pelegianism, and afl^wards Neslorianism, 
unsettled again the restless elements ; the controversies, first con- 
cerning grace, free-will, and predestination, then on the incarna- 
tion and two natures of Christ, succeeded to the silenced and ex- 
hausted feud concerning the trinity of persons in the Godhead. 
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Theophilus of Alexandria ( 1 ) performed his part in the complete Theopin- 
subjection of the world, by his energy as a ruler, not by the slower 
and more legitimate influence of moral persuasion through his bi"iiop’ 
preaching or his writings ( 2 ). He suppressed Arianism by the same ^ 0412 ®' 
violent and coercive means with which he extirpated Paganism. 

The tone of this prelate’s epistles is invariably harsh and crimina- 
tory, He appears in the best light as opposing the vulgar anthro- 
pomorphism of the monks in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
and insisting on the pure spiritual nature of the Deijy. tet he con- 
descended to appease these turbulent adversaries by an unmanly 
artifice. He consented to condemn the doctrines ofOrigen, who, 
having reposed quietly in his tomb for many years, in general re- 
spect, if not in the odour of sanctity, was exhumed, as it were, by 
the zeal of later times, as a dangerous heresiarch. The Oriental 
doctrines with which Origen had impregnated his system were 
unpopular, and perhaps not clearly understood (3). The notion 
that the reign of Christ was finite was rather an inference from his 
writings, than a tend of Origen. For«f aft bodies were to be finally 
annihilated ( according to his anti-materialist system ), the huma- 
nity of Christ, and consequently his personal reign, must cease. 

The possibility that the devil migftl, after long ^rificatiftn, be 
saved, and the corruptibility of (he body after iT^iresurreclion, 
grew out of the same Oriental cast of opinions. But the perfectly 
pure and immaterial nature of the Deity was the tenet ofOrigen 
which was the most odious to the monks ; and Theophilus, by ana- 
thematising Origenism in the mass, while he himself held certaini}; 
the sublimest, but to his adversaries most objectionable part of the 
system, adopted a low and undignified deception. The persecution 
of Isidore, and the heads of the monasteries who befriended his 
cause ( the tall brethren, as they were called ), from personal mo- 
tives of animosity, display Ike Alexandrian prelate in his ordinary 
character. We shall again encounter Theophilus in the lamentable 
intrigues against the advancement and influence of Chrysostom. 

The character of Ephrem (4), the Syrian, was the exact counter- s.Ephrem, 
part to that of the busy and worldly Theophilus. A native of Nisi- ,ian!akd 
bis, or rather of its neighbourhood, Ephrem passed the greater 
part of his life at Edessa, and in*thc monastic establishments which 
began to abound in Mesopotamia and Syria, as in Egypt. His ge- 
nius was that of the people in whose language he wrote his nume- 
rous compositions iiy^prose and verie(5). In Ephrem something 


(1) 1 liave not placed these writers in their 
strict chroiiolof'ical ordfr. hut according to the 
countries in which they lived. 

(2) The Trinitarian doctrines had been main- 
tained in Alexandria by the virtues and abilities 
of Didyoiuxthe Blind. 

f 3^ Socrates, vi. tO. Sozomen, viii. 13. 

(4) See the Life of Ephrem prefixed to his 
works , and in Tillemnnt. 


(5) According to Theodorel, he was unac- 
qaainted with Greek. HetiJ'fia.f ot) yt- 

ytu/utvoe ixAMVixac, 'root Tt 
r£v ‘Exhitvm ?r\ctvot/c, Kni 

ulft'TtKnc KeiKort;(^vicic iyv/uyufi't 
rnv The refutation of Greek 

heresy in Syriac must have been ciiriou« 
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of the poetic inyslicisin of the Gnostic was allied with the most 
rigid orthodoxy of doctrine. But with his imaginative turn were 
mingled a depth and intensity of feeling, which gave him his pe- 
culiar influence over .the kindred minds of his countrymen. Tears 
were as natural to him as perspiration ; day and night, in his de- 
vout seclusion, he wept for the sins of mankind and for his own*, his 
very writings, it was said, weep there is a deep and latent sorrow 
even in his panegyrics or festival homilies (1). 

Ephrem was a poet, and his hymns, poured forth in the prodi- 
gality of his zeal, succeeded at length in entirely disenchanting the 
popular car from the heretical strains of Bardesancs, and his son 
Harmonius, winch lingered after llie general decay of Gnosti- 
cism (2). The hymns of Ephrem were sung on Hie festivals of the 
martyrs. His psalms, the constant occupation which ho enjoins 
upon his monkish companions, were always of a sorrowful and 
contrite tone. Jjaughter was the source and the indication of all 
wickedness, sorrow of all virtue. During the melancholy psalm, 
God was present with hisf angels, all more joyous strains belonged 
to heathenism and idolatry. 

The monasticism as well as ?hc Trinilarianism of Syria, received 
a strong impulse from Ephrem^ and in Syria monasticism began to 
run into its ui^bst extravagance. There was one class of ascetics 
who, M certain periods, forsook their cities, and retired to the 
mountains to browse on the herbage which they found, as their 
only food. The writings of Ephrem were the occupation and do- 
IJghl of all these gentle and irreproacliable fanatics ; and, as Ephrem 
was rigidly Trinitarian, lie contributed to lix the doctrinal language 
of the various camobitic institutions and solitary hermitages. In 
fact, the quiescent intellect probably rejoiced in being relieved 
from these severe and ungrateful enquiries : and full freedom being 
left to Uie imagination, and ample sc(ypc to the language, in the 
vague and fervent exY)ressions of divine love, the Syrian mind fell 
not the restriction of the rigorous creed, and passively surrendered 
itself to ecclesiastical authority. Absorbed in its painful and melan- 
choly struggles with the internal passions and appetites, it desired 
not to provoke, but rather to repress, the dangerous activity of the 
reason. The orthodoxy of Ephrenv himself savours perhaps of ti- 
midity and the disinclination to agitate such awful and appalling 
questions. He would elude and escape them, and abandon himself 
altogether to the more edifying emotions which it is the chief 
object of his writings to excite and maintain^ The dreamer must 
awake in order to reason, and he prefers the passive tranquillity of 
the half-waking stale. 

(l) Sor tlic two Irenlisi's Ml his wokLs, voI. i, poLius ntquc plorandiira ; and. Quod luditn-. 
404 - J07 Non ossc ndemlum spd lugeiidiim r<*bus .ibstinendum sit riiristianif, 

(2) Throdoret, i\ 29. 
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Greece, properly so called, contributed none of the more distin- 
guished names in Eastern Christianity. Even the Grecian part of 
Asia Minor was by no means fertile in names which survive in the 
annals of the Cliurch. In Athens philosophy still lingered, and 
struggled to maintain its predominance. Many of the more emi- 
nent e^fclesiaslics had visited its schools in their youth, to obtain 
those lessons of rhetoric and profane knowledge which they were 
hereafter to dedicate to their own sacred uses. But they were f(»- 
reigners, and, in the old language of Greece, would haP^e been call- 
ed barbarians. * 

The rude and uncivilised Cappadocia gave birth to Basil and 
the two Gregories. The whole of the less dreamy, and still active 
and commercial, part of Asia was influenced by Basil, on whose 
character and vvrilings his own age lavished the most unbounded 
praise. The name of Basil is constantly united with those of the 
two Gregories. One, Gregory of Nyssa, was his brother 5 the other, 
nanted from his native town of Nazianzum^ of which his father was 
bishop, was tlie intimate friend of hi^bophood and of his later years. 
The language, the eloquence, the opinions of these writers retain, 
indifferent degrees, some tinge of Asiatic colouring. Far more 
intelligible and practical Iban the myslic strains and passionate 
homilies ot’Ephrem, they delight in agitating, though in a more 
modest spirit, the questions which had inflamed the imagination 
of the Gnostics. But with them, likewise, enquiry proceeds willi 
cautious and reverent s(o])s. On these subjects they are rigorously 
orthodox, and a^serl the exclusive doctrines of Athanasius with the 
most distinct and uncompromising energy. Basil maintained ifu* 
cause ofTrinilarianism with unshaken fidelity during its days of 
depression and adversity, llis friend GregorjT of Nazianzum lived 
lo witness and bear a great part in its triumph. Both Basil and 
Gregory were ardent adyiirers, and in themselves Iranscendant 
models of the more monastic Clirislianily. The influence of Basil 
crowded that part of Asia with cmiiobitic institutions : but in his 
monasicries labour and useful industry prevailed (0 a greater extent 
than in the Syrian deserts, 

Basil was a native of I'ne Cappadocian Caesarea (1). He was an 
hereditary Chrislian. His graiidfalher had retired during the Dio- 
ciesian persecution lo a mountain forest in Ponlus. His father was 
a man of estimation as a lawyer, possessed considerable property, 
and was remarkable for bis personal beauty. His mother, in person 
and character, was' worthy of her husband. The son of such pa- 
rents received the best education which could be bestowed on a 
Christian youth. Having exhausted the instruction lo be obtained 
in his native city of Caesarea, he went lo Constantinople, where he 


\l) LiTp of Ba^il, pirCxod lo lii«i works, imd Tillnnont, Vm tie S. Basili-, 
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is repuled lo have studied the art of rhetoric under the celebrated 
Libanius. But Athens ^as still the centre of liberal education, and^ 
with other promising youths from the Eastern provinces, Basil and 
his friend Gregory resided for some lime in that city. But with 
all his taste for letters and eloquence (and Basil always spoke even 
of profane learning with generous respeci, far different from the 
lone of contempt and Animosity expressed by some writers), Chris- 
tianity was loo deeply rooted in his heart lo be endangered either 
by the studies or the society of Athens. On his return to Caesarea, 
he embraced the ascetic faith of the limes with more than ordinary 
fervour. He abandoned his properly, he practised such severe aus- 
terities as lo injure his health, and to reduce his bodily form to the 
extreme of meagreness and weakness. He was “ without wife, 
without properly, without flesh, almost without blood. ” He fled 
into the desert; his fame collected, as it were, a city around him ; 
he built a monastery, and monasteries sprang up on every side. 
Yet the opinions of Basil concerning the monastic life were far more 
moderate and practical lhaii thQ wilder and more dreamy asceticism 
which prevailed in Egypt and in Syria. He admired and persuaded 
his followers to coenobilic, not to eremitical, life. It was (he life of 
the industrious religious communiiy, not of the indolent and soli- 
tary anchorite, which lo Basil was the perfection of Christianity. 
All lies of kindred were indeed lo give place lo that of spiritual as- 
sociation. He that loves a brother in blood more than a brother in 
the religious communiiy is still a slave lo his carnal nature (1). The 
indiscriminate charily of these institutions, was lo receive orphans 
of all classes for education and maintenance, but other children 
only with the consent, or at Ihe request of parents, certified before 
witnesses ; and vows of virginity were by no means to be enforced 
upon these youthful pupils (2). Slaves who fled lo the monasteries 
were to be admonished, and sent back to^heir owners. There is one 
reservation, that slaves were not bound lo obey their master, if he 
should order what is contrary lo the laws of God (3). Industry was 
lo be the animating principle of these settlements. Prayer and 
psalmody were lo have their appointed hours 5 but by no means to 
intrude upon those devoted lo useful labour. These labours were 
strictly defined, such as were of real use lo the community, not 
those which might contribute lo vice or luxury. Agriculture was 
especially recommended. The life was in no respect lo be absorbed 
in a perpetual mystic communK)n with the Deity. 

A. ». 306. Basil lived in his monastic retirement during'^e great part of Ihe 
triumphant period of Arianism in Ihe East; but during the reign of 
p.i68. Valens, he was recalled lo Caesarea, lo be Ihe champion of Trini- 

*.».37o. larianism against the Emperor and his Arian partisans. The firm- 

0) Biisil. Opero, ii. 325. Sermo Asertiens 

(2) Banil. O^ra. ii. 355. 


(3) Basil. Opera, li. 357. 
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ness of Basil, as wc have seen, commanded Ihc respect even of his 
adversaries. In the midst of the raging controversy^ he was raised 
to the archiepiscopal throne of Caesarea. He governed the sec with 
activity and diligence : not only the influence of his writings, but 
his actual authority (his pious ambition of usefulness induced him 
perhaps to overstep the limits of his diocese) extended beyond Cap- 
padocia, into Armenia and parts of Asia jMjnor. He was the firm 

* supporter of the Nicenc Trinitarianism, but did not live to behold 

its (inal triumph. His decease followed immediately upon the defeat ^ . 379. 
and death of Valens. • 

The style of Basil did no discredit to his Athenian education ; in 
purity and perspicuity he surpasses most of the Heathen, as well as 
the Christian writers of his age. 

Gregory ofNazianzum, as he shared the friendship so he has 
constantly participated in the lame of Basil. Pie was born in a vil- 
lage, Arianza, within the district of Nazianzum, his father was 
bishop of that city (1). ‘With Basil he passed a part of his youth at 
Athens, and predicted, according tohj^ own account, the apostasy 
of Julian, from the observation of his character, and even of his 
person. Gregory is his own biographer 5 one or rather two poems, 
the first consisting of above two thousand iambics, the second of 
hexameters, describe the whole course of his early life. But Gre- 
cian poetry was not to be awakened from its long slumber by the 
voice of a Christian poet. It was faithful to its ancient source of 
inspiration. Christian thoughts and images will not blend with the 
language of Homer and the tragedians. Yet the autobiographical 
poems of Gregory illustrate a remarkable peculiarity which dis- 

• linguishes modern and Christian from the older, more particularly 
Ihc Grecian, poetry. In the Grecian poetry,* as in Grecian life the 
public absorbed the individual character. The person of the poet 
rarely appears, unless occasionally as the poet, as the objective au- 
thor or reciter, not as the subject of the poem. The Elegiac poets chamcti*. 

' of Greece, if we may judge from the few surviving fragments, and '^‘fcrence 
the amatory writers of Rome, speak in their proper persons, utter GreekT! 
their individual thoughts, and embody their peculiar feelings. In chrisiiai. 
the shrewd common life view of Horace, and, indeed in some of *’°***^^ 
his higher lyric poetry, the poet is more prominent*, and the fate 
of Ovid, one day basking in the imperial favour, the next, for some 
mysterious offence, banished to the bleak shores of the Euxine, 
seemed to give him the privilege dwelling upon his own sorrows ; 
his strange fate^invested his life in peculiar interest. But by the 
Christian scheme, the individual man has assumed a higlier im- 
portance ; his actions, his opinions, the emotions of his mind, as 


(1) Tillemont is (.rievously mbarrassccl by the bad attained the episcopate. He is forced to ac- 
tiine of Gregory’s birth. The slubboni dates knowledge tliu laxity of ecclesiastical discipline 
insist upon his having been born after bis futhci on this head, at thi.<i period of the cfaarch. 
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connecled with his immortal stale, have acquired a new and com- 
manding interest, not only to himself but to others. The poet pro- 
foundly scrutinises, and elaborately reveals, the depths of his moral 
being. The psychological history of the man, in all its minute par- 
vjiu of Uculars, becomes (he predominant mailer of the poem. In this 
t autobiographical poems of Gregory, loose as they are 

in numbers, and spun-out with a wearisome and garrulous medio- ^ 
crily ; and wanting that depth and passion of religion which has 
made the Co,ifessions of Augustine one of the most permanently 
popular of Christian writings, possess nevertheless some interest, 
as indicatiag the transition state in poetry, as well as illustrating 
the thought and feeling prevalent among the Christian youth of the 
period. The one great absorbing question was the comparative 
excellence of the secular and the monastic life, the state of marriage 
or of virginity. The enthusiasm of the East scarcely deigned to 
submit this point to discussion. In one of Gregory’s poems. Mar- 
riage and Virginity each plead their cause; but there can bo no 
doubt, from the first, to w»Mcl} will be assigned the victory. The 
Saviour gives to Virginity the place of honour on his right hand. 
Gregory had never entangled himself with marriage, that fatal lie 
which enthralls the soul in (he bonds of mailer. For him silken 
robes, gorgeous banquets, splendid palaces, music and perfumes , 
had no charm. He disregarded wealth, and feasted contentedly on 
bread with a litlle salt, and water for his only drink. The desire of 
supporting the declining age of his parents thwarted his holy am- 
bition of wilhdrawing from all worldly intercourse : but this became 
a snare. He was embarrassed by refractory servants, by public and 
private business. The death of his brother involved him still more’ 
inextricably in affairs, arising out of his contested properly. But 
the faithless friendship of Basil, which he deplqresin the one touch- 
ing passage of his whole poem (1), still fuvlher endangered his peace. 

; In (he zeal of Basil to fill !lie bishoprics of his metropolitan diocese, 
’ri!! calculating perhaps that Gregory, like himself, would generously 
*•“ sacrifice the luxury of religious quielutlc for the more useful duties 
of a diflicult active position, he imposed upon his reluctant friend 
the charge of the newly created see of Sasima. This was a small 
and miserable town, at the meeting' of three roads, in a country 
Qt once arid^ marshy, and unwholesome, noisy and dusty from 
the constant passage of travellers, the disputes with extortionate 
custom-house officers, and all^the tumult and drunkenness be- 
longing to a town inhabited by loose and passing strangers. 


(ly Gibbon’s selection of tins passage, and his 
happy illustratinn from Sliakes])eare, do great 
cr^it to bis poetical taste 

riovoi Jtolyot 

'O//0^rT6} oc 'rt, xut o-uvecr'riog 
Not/c fv * 


KapptTrrut ^dt.fxcLi^ 

Aupu.1 (pipuva-i Tstc '^u.hetieiq eXTricTctc. 

Is all llie counsel that we two have shaied, 
Thosisteis’ vows, etc, Helena, in tlie Mid 
suniitii I Niplit’s Dieniri See (iihlion, i \ii\ii \ol v 

p iS 
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With Basil, Gregory had passed Ihe tranquil dajs of his youlh, 
the contemplative period of his manhood; together they had stu- 
died at Athens, together they had twice retired to monastic soli- 
tude; and this was the return for his long and tried attachment! 
Gregory, in the bitterness of his remonstrance, at one time assumes 
the language of an Indian faquir. Instead of rejoicing in the sphere 
opened to his activity, he boldly asserts his sui)reme felicity to be 
total inaction (1). He submitted with the strongest repugnance tn 
Ihe office, and abandoned it, almost immediately, on the first oppo- 
sition. He afterwards administered the see of Na^ganzum under his 
father, and even after his father’s decease, without assuming the 
episcopal title. 

But Gregory was soon conjpcllcd by his own fame for eloquence 
and for orthodoxy to move in a more arduous and tumultuous 
sphere. For forty years Arianism had been dominant in Constan- 
tinople. The Arians mocked at the small number which still lingered 
in the single religious assemblage of the Athanasian parly (2). Gre- 
gory is constrained to admit this humiliating fact, and indignantly 
inquires, whether the sands arc nft)re%rccious than the stars ol 
heaven, or the pebbles than pearls, because they arc more nume- 
rous But the accession of Theodosius opened a new icra to tli(‘ 
Trinitarians. The religion of the Emperor would no longer con- 
descend to this liumble and secondary station. Gregory was invited 
to lake charge of the small community which was still faithful to 
the doctrines of Atlianasius. Gregory was already bowed with age 
and infirmity ; liis bald head stooped to ids bosom ; his countenance 
was worn by his austerities and his inward spiritual conflicts, wljen 
he reluctantly sacriliced his peace for this great purpose (4). Tlie 
Catholics had no church ; lliey met in a smalt Jiouse, on tlie site ol 
which afterwards arose tlie celebrated church of St. Anastasia. Th(‘ 
eloquence of Gregory wrought wonders in the busy and vcrsatih? 
capital. The Arians llienTselves crowded to hear him. His adver- 
saries were reduced to violence ; the Anastasia was attacked ; the 
Arian monks, and (wen llic virgins, mingled in the furious fray : 
many lives were lost, and Gregory was accused as Ihe cause of the 
tumult. His innocence, and the known favour of the Emperor, se- 
cured his acquittal ; his ekn^uence was seconded by tlie imperial 
edicts. The law had been promulgated which denounced as here- 
tics all who rejected the Nicene Creed. 

The influence of Gnjgory was thwarted, and his peace disturbed, 
by the straege intrigues of one Maximus to possess himself of Itie 
episcopal throne of (]onslanlinople. Maximus was called the Cynic, 
from his attempt to blend the rude manners, thecoarsewliitc dress, 

(1) 't^O/ (Tt 6criiv 

tLffQcL^la,. Episi WMII p. 797. vS' Oi.it xx\ p. ijj 

Ti) li» tlie leiRii ff V.iieiilllJi.Tli, tliry \nr{ ^4'i I illiMlioiil, nj I xlvi 
fV /JtKftf 'wiati-.n 
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his enemies added, U»e vices, of that seel, with Uie profession of 
Chrislianily. His memory is loaded with every kind of infamy ^ yet 
by dexterous flattery and assiduous attendance on the sermons of 
Gregory, he had stolen into his unsuspecting confidence, and re- 
ceived his public commendations in a studied oration (1). Constan- 
tinople and Gregory himself were suddenly amazed with the intelli- 
gence that Maximus had been consecrated the Catholic bishop of the 
city. This extraordinliry measure had been taken by seven Alexan- 
drians of low birth and character (2), with some bishops deputed by 
Peter the 6rthodox Archbishop of Alexandria (3). A number of 
mariners, probably belonging to the corn fleet, had assisted at the 
ceremony and raised the customary acclamations. A great tumult of 
all orders arose •, all rushed to the church, from which Maximus 
and his parly withdrew, and hastily complcled a kind of tonsure 
( for the cynic prided himself on his long hair) in the private dwel- 
ling of a flute-player. Maximus seems to have been rejected with 
indignation by the Alhanasians of Constantinople, who adhered 
with unshaken fidelity to Gregory *, he flfed to the court of Theodo- 
sius, but the earliest meaSuret adopted by the Emperor to restore 
strength to the orthodox parly, was the rejection of the intrusive 
prelate. 

'J4ih Nov. The first act of Theodosius on his arrival at Constantinople, was 

A. p. 380. edict, expelling the Arians from the churches, and sum- 

moning Hemophilus, the Arian bishop, to conform to the Nicene 
doctrine. Hemophilus refused. The Emperor commanded that 
those who would not unite to establish Christian peace should retire 
from the houses of Christian prayer. Hemophilus assembled his 
followers, and quoting the words of the Gospel, “ If you are perse- 
cuted in one city, flee unto another,” retired before the irresistible 
authority of the Emperor. The next step was the appointment of 
the reluctant Gregory to the see, and his enlhronisation, in the 
principal church of the metropolis. En^roned by the armed legio- 
naries, in military pomp, accompanied by the Emperor himself, 
Gregory, amazed and bewildered, and perhaps sensible of the in- 
congruity of the scene with the true Christian character, headed the 
triumphal procession. All around ho saw the sullen and menacing 
faces of the Arian multitude, and his ear might catch their suppres- 
sed murmurs *, even the heavens, for the morning was bleak and 
cloudy, seemed to look down with cold indifference on the scene. 
No sooner, however, had Gregory, with the Emperor, passed the 
rails which divided the sanctuai*y from the nave of the church, than 

c, 

{l ' 1 lie panegyric on the philosopher Heron, stantinoplc, and so over the East ^ It is observ- 

(2; Some of then names were whimsically able that in his law, Theodosius names as the 
coniiected with llic I gjpliaii inylholoj^y, Ain- examples of doeliint', the Pishop of Rome in the 
inon, Auubis, and Ut'riD.iinihis. West, of Alexandria in the East. The inLri(>[ur<i 

(3^ The inlerlerenre ol the Egyptians is aUu- of 'Iheophilus against (.hrysostom rather con 
gclher rrniarkable (.itiild llicre he a design to ftrin this notion of an altenipl lo erect an 
establish the pnmai'v of Alox.mdna over Con- JiriSlern papacy. 
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the sun burst forth in his splendour, the clouds were dissipated, 
and the glorious light came streaming in upon the applauding con- 
gregation. At once a shout of acclamation demanded the enlhroni- 
salion of Gregory. 

But Gregory, commanding only in his eloquence from the pul- 
pit, seems to have wanted the firmness and vigour necessary for the 
prelate of a great metropolis. Theodosius sunvnoned the council of 
Constantinople ; and Gregory, embarrassed by the multiplicity of 
affairs ; harassed by objections to the validity of his owp election ; 
entangled in the feuds which arose out of the contested election to 
the see of Antioch, entreated, and obtained, apparently the unre- 
luctant, assent of the bishops and the Emperor to abdicate his dig- 
nity, and to retire to his beloved privacy. His retreat, in some de- 
gree disturbed by the interest which he still look in the see of Na- 
zianzum, gradually became more complete, till, at length, he 
withdrew into solitude, and ended his days in that peace, which 
perhaps was not less sincerely enjoyed from his experience of the 
cares and vexations of worldly dignitv. 4rianza, his native village, 
was the place of his seclusion ^ the gardens, the trees, the fountain, 
familiar to his youth, welcomed his old age. Bui Gregory had not 
exhausted the fears, the dangers, or the passions of life. The de- 
sires of youth still burned in bis withered body, and demanded Ihe 
severest macerations. The sight or even the neighbourhood of fe- 
males afflicted his sensitive conscience: and instead of allowing ease 
or repose to his aged frame, his bed was a hard mat^his coverlid 
sackcloth, his dross one thin tunic ; his feel W'cre bare; he allowed 
himself no fire, and here, in the company of the wild-beasts, he 
prayed with biller tears, he fasted, and devoted his hours to the 
composition of poetry, which, from its extreme difficulty, he con- 
sidered as an act of penitence. His puinful existence was protracted 
to the age of ninety. ^ 

The complete restoration of Constantinople to the orthodox com- 
munion demanded even more powerful eloquence, and far more 
vigorous authority, than that of Gregory. If it was not finally 
achieved, its success was secured, by the most splendid orator who 
had ever adorned Ihe Eastern ctiurch. Sixteen years after the retire- 
ment of Gregory, the fame of Chrysostom designated him as the 
successor to that important dignity. 

Chrysostom was the model of a preacher for a great capital (IJ. 
Clear, rather than profound, hisdognialic is essentially moulded up 
with his moral ieaclyng. He is the champion, not so exclusively of 
any system of doctrines, as of Christian holiness against the vices, 
the dissolute manners, the engrossing love of amusement, which 
prevailed in the new Rome of the East. His doctrines flow naturally 

(l) Compare the several lives of Chrysostom his woiks, and in Tillcinniil 1 li.isr oii;y the 
by TdlJadiuii, that in the Beiieclieliiic edition of fust soluuie orNeiiridei''& JoJiiiies Cbrysusfoinus. 
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from his subjecl, or from Ihc passage of Scripture under discussion i 
his illustrations are copious and happy ^ his style free and fluent ^ 
while he is an unrivalled master in that rapid and forcible applica- 
tion of in(^enlal occurrences, which gives such life and reality to 
eloquence. He is, at times, in the highest sense, dramatic in his 
manner. 

Chrysostom, like* all the more ardent spirits of his age, was 
enamoured in his early youth of rnonasticism. But this he had 
gradually thrown off, even while he remained at Antioch. Though 
by no means formally abandoning these principles, or lowering his 
admiration of this imaginary perfection of religion, in his laler works 
he is more free, popular, and practical. His ambition is not so much 
to elevate a few enthusiastic spirits to a high-toned and mystic 
piety, as to impregnate the whole population of a great capital with 
Christian virtue and self-denial. 

^ ^ ^ John, who obtained the name of Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, 

< was born at Antioch, about the year 347^ He was brought up by his 
‘ mother in the Christian Jaith 5 he studied rhetoric under the cele- 
brated Libanius, who used his utmost arts, and displayed all thal is 
capUvaling in Grecian poetry and philosophy, to enthral the imagi- 
nation of his promising pupil. Libanius, in an extant epistle, re- 
joices at the success of Chrysostom at the bar in Antioch. He is said 
to have lamented on his death-bed the sacrilegious seduction of the 
young orator by the Chrislians *, for to him he had intended to be- 
queath his ^iooi, and the office of maintaining llic dignity of Pa- 
ganism. 

• But the eloquence of Chrysostom was not to waste itself in the 
barren liligalions of the courls of justice in Antioch, or in the vain 
attempt to infuse'ncw life into the dead philosopliy and religion of 
Greece. He felt himself summoned to a nobler Held. At the age of 
eighleen, Chrysostom began to study J, hat one source of eloquence, 
to which the human heart responded, the sacred writings of the 
Chrislians. The church was not slov/ in recognising the value of 
such a proselyte. He received the strongest encouragement from 
Melelius, Bishop of Antioch; he was appointed a reader in the 
church. But the soul of Chrysostom was not likely to embrace these 
stirring tenets with coolness or icoderalion. A zealous friend in- 
flamed, by precept and emulation, the fervour of his piety : they 
proposed to retire to one of the most remote hermitages in Syria; 
and the great Christian oratoriwas almost self-doomed to silence, or 
to exhaust his power of language in prayers aqd ejaculations, heard 
by no human ear. The mother of Chrysostom saved the Christian 
church from this fatal loss. There is something exquisitely louching 
in the trails of domestic affection which sometimes gleam Ihrougli 
the busy pages of history. His mother had become a widow at the 
age of twenty , to the general admiration, slie had remained faithful 
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to the memory of her husband, and to her maternal duties. As 
soon as she heard the determination of her son to retire to a distant 
region (Chrysostom himself relates the incident), she took him by 
the hand, she led him to her chamber, she made him ll^y hor on 
the bed, in which she had borne him, and burst out into tears, and 
into language more sad than tears. She spoke of the cares and trou- 
bles of widowhood ; grievous as Ihey had bcer>, she had ever one 
consolation, the gazing on his face, and beholding in him Ihcimage 
of his departed father. Before he could speak, he had ihus been 
her comfort and her joy. She reminded him of the fidelity with 
wliich she had administered the paternal properly. Think not 
that I would reproach you with these things. I have but one favour 
to entreat — make me not a second lime a widow ; awaken not again 
my slumbering sorrows. Wait, at least, for my death •, perhaps 1 
shall depart before long. When you have laid me in the earth, and 
reunited my bones to those of your father, then travel wherever 
tliou will, even beyond Iho^sea; but, as long as I live, endure to 
<lv\ell in my house, and otfend noPGojl b|t afllicling your mother, 
who is at least blameless towards thee (1). ” 

Whether released by the death of his mother, or hurried away 
by the irresistible impulse which would not allow him to withhold 
himself from what he calls the true philosophy,” Chrysostom, 
some years afterwards, entered into one of the monasteries in the 
iioighbourhood of Anliocli. lie hadliardly escaped the (?piscopal 
dignity, whicli was almost forced upon him by the admirers of his 
early piety. Whether he considered this gentle violence lawful to 
compel devout Christians to assume awful dignity, he did not hesi- 
tate to practise a pious fraud on his friend Basilius, with whom he 
promised to submit to consecration. Basilius fotincl himself a bi- 
shop, but looked in vain for liis treacherous friend, who had de- 
ceived him into this momentous step, but deserted him at the ap- 
pointed hour. 

But the voice of Chrysostom was not doomed to silence even in 
his seclusion. The secession of so many of the leading youths from 
the duties of civil life, from the municipal offices and the service of 
the army, had awakened the jealousy of the government. Yalens 
issued his edict against those followers of idleness (2).” The 
monks were, in some instances, assailed by popular outrage ; 
parents, against whose approbation their children had deserted 
their homes and retired into the d«sert, appealed to the impe- 
rial authority to maintain their own. Chrysostom came forward 
as the zealous, the vehement, advocate of the “ true philoso- 
phy (3).” He threatened misery in this life, and all the pains of 

(l) M. Villrinniii, m liis Essaj siir CEhiqiieucp ^,2) fgaavin* sretatorfs. 

Chrptieniir dans le Qiiatrif'inc Sieclp, bas pniiitpil f3) AcIvim mis J>ppiigjialtnps Vil.r Muiiai«ti<..r 
iml the L'M{uiM((' siinplicilT and iciidiTin of 
tins paasag^p. Dr Sncrrclolio, i 
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hell (of Which he is prodigal in his early writings) against the 
unnatural, the soul-slaying fathers, who forced their sons to ex- 
pose themselves to the guilt and danger of the world, and for- 
bade thejiyo enter into the earthly society of angels ; thus he de- 
scribes ih^onasteries near Antioch. He relates, with triumph, 
the clandestine conversion of a noble youth, through the conni- 
vance of his mother, whom the father, himself a soldier, had des- 
tined to serve in the armies of the empire. 

But Chrysostom himself, whether he considered that the deep 
devotion of the monastery, for some years, had braced his soul to 
encounter the more perilous duties of the priesthood, appeared 
again in Antioch. His return was hailed by Fiavianus, the bishop, 
who had succeeded to Meletius. He was ordained deacon, and 
then presbyter, and at once look his station in that office, which 
was sometimes reserved for the Bishop, as the principal preacher 
in that voluptuous and cifeininate city. 

The fervid imagination and glowing eloquence of Chrysostom, 
which had been lavished on the angelic immunity of the coenobite 
or the hermit from the passions, ambition, and avarice inseparable 
from a secular life, now arrayed his new office in a dignity and 
saintly perfection, which might awake the purest ambition of the 
Christian. Chrysostom has the most exalted notion of the majesty, 
at the same time of the severity, of the sacerdotal character. His 
views of Hie office, of its mission and authority, are the most su- 
blime ; his demands upon their purity, blainelessness, and superio- 
rity to the rest of mankind, proportionably rigorous. 

Nor, in the loftiness of his tone as a preacher, or his sanctity as 
a man, did lie fall below his own standard of the Christian priest- 
hood. His preaching already took its peculiar character. It was 
not so much addressed to the opinions as to the conscience of man. 
He threw aside the subtleties of speculative theology, and repu- 
diated, in general, the fine-drawn allegory in which the interpreters 
of Scripture had displayed their ingenuity, and amazed and fruit- 
lessly wearied their unimproved audience. His scope was plain, 
severe, practical. Rigidly orthodox in his doctrine, he seemed to 
dwell monb on the fruits of a pure, theology (though at limes 
he could not keep aloof from coiolroversy) than on theology itself. 

If, in her ordinary course of voluptuous amusement, of constant 
theatrical excitement, Antioch could not but listen to the command- 
ing voice of the Christian orator, it is no wonder that in her hour 
of danger, possibly of impending ruin, the whole city stood trem- 
bling and awe-struck beneath his pulpit. Soon after he assumed the 
sacerdotal office, Chrysostom was placed in an extraordinary posi- 
tion as the representative of the bishop. 

In one of those sudden tumultuous insurrections which take place 
among the populace of large cities, Antioch had resisted the exor- 
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bilanl demands of a new laxalion, rnaKreated (he imperial otlicers, 
and thrown down and dragged about, with every kind of insuK, 
(he slalues of Theodosius, his empress, and their two soig,(l). The 
stupor of fear succeeded to this momentary outbreak w mutiny, 
which had been quelled by a single troop of archers. For days the 
whole people awaited in shuddering agitation the sentence of the 
Emperor. The anger of Theodosius was terrible ; he had not yet, 
it is true, ordered the massacre of the whole population of Thessa- 
lonica, but his stern and relentless character was too wefi known. 
Dark rumours spread abroad that he had threatened* to burn An- 
tioch, to exterminate its inhabitants, and to pass the ploughshare 
over its ruins. Multitudes fled destitute from the city ^ others re- 
mained shut up in their houses, for fear of being seized. Instead of 
the forum crowded with thousands, one or two persons were seen 
timidly wandering about. The gay and busy Antioch had the ap- 
pearance of a captured and depopulated city. The theatres, the 
circus, were closed ^ no marriage song was heard ; even the schools 
wore shut up (2). In the meantime the^ov%rnmcnt resumed its un- 
limited and unresisted authority, which it administered with the 
sternest severity, and rigorous inquisition into the guilt of indivi- 
duals. The prisons were thronged with criminals of every rank 
and station ; confiscation swept away their wealth, punishments of 
every degree were inflicted on their persons. Citizens of the highest 
rank were ignominiously scourged ; those who confessed their guilt 
were put to the sword, burned alive, or thrown to the wild beasts (3). 
Chrysostom’s descriplion of the agony of those days is in the high- 
est style of dramatic oratory. Women of the highest rank, brought 
up with the utmost delicacy, and accustomed to every luxury, 
were seen crowding around the gales, or in the' outer judgment 
hall, unattended, repelled by the rude soldiery, but still clinging to 
the doors or prostrate on lh(> ground, listening to the clash of the 
scourges, the shrieks of the tortured victims, and the shouts of the 
executioners; one minute supposing that they recognised the fa- 
miliar voices of fathers, husbands, or brothers; or trembling lest 
those who were undergoing torture should denounce their relatives 
and friends. Chrysostom passes from this scene, by a Bold but na- 
tural transition, to tlie terrors of the final judgment, and the greater 
agony of that day. 

Now was the lime to put to the lest the power of Christianity, and 

• 

^l) It is curious to observe the similarity be- may disappoint the malice of the devils, lo whom 
tween llie Pagan and Christian Accounts of this he ascribes the guilt. Chrys. Horn. xvi. aJ 
incident which we have the good fortune to Antioch. 

possess. Both ascribe the guilt to u few str.iiigers, (2) Liban. ad Theod. in fin. 

under the insligalioii of dialiolic agency. (3) Chrysostom asserts this in a fine passage, 
Toiowtoic VTTtifi'rciic c JcctKOt Xpu/uttvof in which he reminds his hearere of their greater 
Sa.ifAOD’ty sTffitjiv, A tnmTrh offences against God. Ksti oi fAtv o-ij'apa. 

This is a sentence of Libanius (ad Theodos. iv. oi /e »^o»TO 

p. 63B ), not of Chrysostom. Flavian exhorts Horn. iii. 6. p. 45. 

Theodosius to pardon Antioch, in order that he 
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U) ascertain whether the orthodox opinions of Theodosius were al- 
together independent of that humanity which is the essence of the 
Gospel. Would the Christian Emperor listen to the persuasive 
supplications of the Christian prelate— that prelate for whose cha- 
racter he had expressed the highest respect ? 

I bv:.mm While FJaviahus, the aged and feeble bishop, quilling the bedside 
v isfoiih of his dying sister, 'scl forth on his pious mission to the West, on 
/Mr (or Chrysostom devolved the duly of assuaging the fears, of adminis- 
lering coasolalion, and of profiling by this stale of stupor and de- 
jection to correct the vices and enforce serious thoughts upon the 
light and dissolute people. Day after day he ascended the pulpit ; 
the whole population, deserting the forum, forgetting the llieatre 
and the circus, thronged the churches. There was even an at- 
tendance (an unusual circumstance) after the hour of dinner. The 
whole city became a church. There is wonderful skill and judg- 
ment in the art with which the orator employs the circumstances 
of the lime for his purpose ; in the munner in which he allays the 
terror, without loo hig^dy encouraging the hopes, of llic people : 
‘‘ The clemency of the Emperor may forgive their guilt, but the 
Christians ought to be superior to Hie fear of death ^ they cannot be 
secure of pardon in this world, but they may be secure of immor- 
tality in the world to come.” 

sri.irnre bcfore thc succcss of the bishop's intercession could be 

’ii, delegates of the Emperor, Hellabichus and (itesarius, 
arrived with the sentence of Theodosius, which was merciful, if 
compared with what they had feared, — the doslruclion of the city, 
and the massacre of its inliabitanls. Bui it was fidal to the pleasure^, 
the comforts, the pride of Antioch. The theatres and the circus 
were to be closcdf^ Antioch was no longer to enjoy theatrical repre- 
sentations of any kind ^ the baths, in an Eastern city not objects of 
luxury alone, but of cleanliness and -health, w ere to be shut ^ and 
Antioch was degraded from the rank of a midropolilan city, to a 
town under the jurisdiction ofLaodicea. 

The city w as in the deepest depression, but Chrysostom maintained 
his lofly lon^ of consolation. Antioch ought lo rejoice at the prohi- 
bition of Ihfee scenes of vice and dissipation, which disgraced the 
theatres ; the baths tended lo elfeminacy and luxury •, they were 
disdained by true philosophy- — the monastic system •, the dignity of 
the city did not depend on its rank in the empire, but on the virtue 
of its citizens *, it might be a^ieavenly, if no longer an earthly, me- 
tropolis. 

The inquisition into the guilt of those who had actually assisted, 
or had looked on in treasonable indifference, while the statues of 
the Emperor and his family were treated with such unseemly con- 
tumely, had commenced under the regular authorities ^ it was now 
carried on with stern and indiscriminate impartiality. The pri- 
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soners were crowded logelhcr in a great enclosure, in one close 
and agonising troop, which comprehended the whole senate of 
the city. The third day of the inquiry was to witness the execution 
of the guilty, and no one, not the relatives or kindred of the weal- 
thiest, the noblest, or the highest in station, knew whether the 
doom had not fallen on their fathers or husbands. 

liul llcllabichus and Caesarius were men of4iumanily, and ven- 
tured to suspend the execution of the sentence. They listened to 
the supplications of the people. One mother, especiaMy, seized 
and clung to the reins of the horse of Hellabichu?. The monks 
who, while the philosophers, as Chrysostom asserts, had fled the 
city, had poured down from their mountain solitudes, and during 
the v\hole time had endeavoured to assuage the fear of the people, 
and to awaken the compassion of the government, renewed, not 
without effect, their pious exertions (1). They crowded round the 
tribunal, and one, named Macedonius, was so courageous as boldly 
to remonstrate against the crime of avenging the destruction of a 
few images of brass by the destrucli^p oft the image of God in so 
many human beings. Cccsarius himself undertook a journey to 
Constantinople for farther instructions. 

At length Chrysostom had the satisfaction to announce to the 
people the return of the bishop with an act of unlimited amnesty. He 
described the interview of Flavianus with the Emperor ; his silence, 
his shame, his tears, when Theodosius gently reminded him of 
his benefactions to the city, which enhanced their heinous ingra- n.iv 1.T11H 
tilude. The reply of Flavianus, though the orator professes to 
relate it on the authority of one present at the interview, is no 
doubt coloured by the eloquence of Chrysostom. The Bishop ac- 
knowledged the guilt of Ihe city in the most hurftilialing language. 

But he urged, that the greater that guilt, the greater would be the 
magnanimity of the Empejor if he should pardon it. He would 
raise statues, not of perishable materials, in the hearts of all 
mankind. It is not the glory of Theodosius, he proceeded, but 
Chrislianily itself, which is put to the test before the world. The 
Jews and Greeks, even the most remote barbarians, are an- 
xiously watching whether this sentence will be that of Christian 
clemency. How will they all glofify the Christian’s God if he shall 
restrain the wrath of the master of the world, and subdue him to 
that humanity which would be magnanimous even in a private 
man. Inexorable punishment miglit awe other cities into obe- 
dience, but mercy^would attach mankind by the stronger bonds 
of love. It would be an imperishable example of clemency, and 
all future acts of other sovereigns would be but the fruit of thB, 
and would reflect their glory on Theodosius. What glory to concede 


(l^ rhryso'tom, Horn xvii vol n p t72 
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lhat to a single aged priest, from the fear of God, which he had 
refused to all other suppliants. For himself, Flavianus could never 
bear to return to his native city; he would remain an exile, until 
lhat city was reconciled with the Emperor. Theodosius, it is said, 
called to mind the prayer of the Saviour for his enemies, and sa- 
tisfied his wounded pride, that in his mercy he imitated his Re- 
deemer. He was even anxious that Flavianus should return to 
announce the full pardon before the festival of Easier. ‘‘ Let the 
Gentiles,” 'exclaims the ardent preacher, “be confounded, or ra- 
ther, let them be instructed by this unexampled instance of imperial 
clemency and episcopal influence ( 1 ).'' 
i. p. 398 Theodosius had ceased to reign many years before Chrysostom 
Vom 'iX summoned to the pontifical throne of Constantinople. The East 
Miop oi \vas governed by women and eunuchs. In assuming the episcopal 
tiUnpir throne of the metropolis, to which he is said to have been tran- 
sported almost by force, Chrysostom, who could not but be con- 
scious of his power over the minds of nr;en, might entertain visions 
of the noblest and purest^^ambition. His views of the dignity of llie 
sacerdotal character were as lofty as those of his cotemporarics in 
the West*, while he asserted their authority, which set them apart 
and far above the rest of mankind, he demanded a moral superio- 
rity, and entire devotion to their calling, which could not but rivet 
their authority upon the minds of men. The clergy, such as his 
glowing imagination conceived them, would unite the strongest 
corporate spirit with the highest individual zeal and purity. The 
influence of the bishop in Antioch, the deference which Theodosius 
had shown to the intercession of Flavianus, might encourage 
Chrysostom in the fallacious hope of restoring peace, virtue, and 
piety, as well as orthodoxy, in the imperial city. 

Difftmiice BhI in the East, more particularly in the metropolis, the sacer- 
”Iordou’ character never assumed the unassailable sanctity, the awful 
}n»\vpr 111 inviolability, which it attained in the West. The religion of Con- 
Coiistunli- stnntinopic was lhat of the Emperor. Instead of growing up, like 
the Bishop of Rome, first to independence, afterwards to sove- 
reignly, the presence of the imperial government overawed and 
obscured the religious supremacy. In Rome, the Pope was subject 
at limes to the rebellious control of the aristocracy, or exposed to 
the irreverent fury of the populace*, but he constantly emerged 
from his transient obscurity, and resumed his power. In Constan- 
tinople, a voluptuous court, a'^avage populace, at this period mul- 
titudes of concealed Arians, and heretics of countless shades and 
hues at all periods, thwarted the plans, debased the dignity, and 
desecrated the person of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

In some respects, Chrysostom's character wanted the peculiar, 

(^l) Chrjirsostom had ventured to assert — oa/evi retUTA 

TOJf liftvp-i. Horn. xxi. 3. 
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and perhaps inconsistent qualifications requisite for his position. 

He was (he preacher, but not the man of the world. A groat capital 
is apt to demand that magnificence in its prelate at which it mur- 
murs. It will not respect less than splendid slate and the show of 
authority, while at the same lime it would have the severest austerity 
and the slrongesi display of humility,^ — the pomp of the Pontiff 
with the poverty and lowliness of the Apostle. Chrysostom carried 
the asceticism of the monk not merely into his private chamber, 
but into his palace and his hall. The great prciates of the West, 
when it was expedient, could throw off the monk and appear as 
statesmen or as nobles in their public transactions ^ though this, 
indeed, was much less necessary than in Constantinople. Hut Chry- 
sostom cherished all these habils with zealous, perhaps with osten- 
tatious, fidelity. Instead of munificent hospitality, he look his 
scanty meal in his solitary chamber. His rigid economy endured 
none of that episcopal sumpluousness with which his predecessor 
Neclarius had dazzled the public eye : he proscribed all the carpets, 
all silken dresses •, ho sold the costly furniture and the rich vessels 
of his residence ^ he was said even ^o fiave retrenched from the 
church some of ils gorgeous plate, and to have sold some rich 
marbles and furniture designed for the Anastasia. He was lavisli, 
on the other hand, in his expenditure on the hospitals and chari- 
table institutions. But even the use to which they were applied, did 
not justify to the general feeling the alienation of those ornaments 
from the service of the church. The populace, who, no doubt, in 
their hours of discontent, had contrasted the rnagnifieence of Nec- 
larius with apostolical poverty, were now oflended by the aposto- 
lical poverty of Chrysostom, which seemed unworthy of his lofty 
station. • 

Bui the Bishop of Conslanlinople had even a more diflicult task 
in prescribing to himself the linuls of his inlerfercnco with secular 
affairs, ll is easy to irnagirfb, in the clergy, o high and serene in- 
difference to the political tumults of society. This is perpetually inurfo, 
demanded by those who find the sacerdotal influence adverse to '*,7. 
their own views*, but to the calm inquirer, this simple question 
becomes the most diflicult and intricate problem in religious his- 
tory. If religion consisted solely in the intercourse between man 
and his Creator *, if the Christian* minister were merely the officiating 
functionary in the ceremonial of the church, — the human mediator 
between the devotion of man and Ih^providence of God, — the voice 
which expresses the common adoration, — the herald who announces 
the general messajfc of revelation to mankind, — nothing could be 
be more clear than the line which might exclude him from all po- 
litical, or even all worldly affairs. But Christianity is likewise a 
moral powers and as that moral power or guide, religion, and Ihe 
minister of religion, cannot refrain from interposing in all questions 

II. U 
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of human conduct • as the interpreter of the divine law to the per- 
plexed and doubling conscience, it cannot but spread its dominion 
over the whole held of human action. Tn this character, religion 
embraced the whole life of man, public as well as private. How 
was the minister of that religion to pause and discriminate as to 
Ihc extent of his powers, particularly since the public acts of the 
tnost eminent in slatiQn possessed such unlimited inllucncc over the 
linppiness of society, and even the elernal welfare of the whole 
< ommunily4? What public misconduct was not at the same lime an 
unchristian acti? Were the clergy, by connivance, to become ac- 
complices in vices which they did not endeavour to counteract 
Christianity on the throne, as in the cotlagc, was equally bound lo 
submit on every point in which religious motive or principle ought 
lo operate, in every act, therefore, of life, lo the admillcd restraints 
of the Gospel *, and the general feeling of Christianity at this period 
had invested the clergy wilh the right, or rather the duty, of en- 
forcing the precepts of the Gospel oiu every professed believer. 
How, then, were the clergy lo distinguish between ihc individual 
and political capacity of theSnan ; lo respect the prince, yet lo 
advise the Chrislian*, lo look wilh indiflererice on one set of actions 
as secular, lo admonish on the danger of another as affairs of con- 
science ? 

INor at this early period of its still aggressive, still consciously 
beneficial inllucncc, could Ihe hierarchy be cxpccled lo anlicipale 
with coldly prophetic prudence the fatal consequence of some of its 
own cncroachmcnls ojj worldly authority. Tlic bishop of a great 
capital was the conductor, the representative of the moral power of 
llie Gospel, which was perpetually striving to obtain its ascendancy 
over brute force, *violcuce, and vice ^ and of necessity, perhaps, 
was not always cautiuus discreet in the means lo wliich it re- 
sorted. It became contaminated in the incessant strife, and forgo! 
its end, or rather sought for the mastery, as its end, rather than as 
the legitimate means of promoting its beneticial objects. Under the 
full, and no doubt, at first, warrantable [lersuasion, that it was ad- 
vancing the happiness and virtue of mankind, where should it ar- 
rest its own course, or set limits lo its own humanising and im- 
proving interpositions? Thus, unj|er the constant teinplalion of 
assuming, as for as possible the monageinent of affairs which were 
notoriously mismanaged through the vices of public men, the ad- 
ministration even of public n^atlers by the clergy might seem, lo 
them alleast, to insure justice, disinterestedness, and clemency: 
till tried by the possession of power, they woulb be the last lo dis- 
cern the danger of being invested in that power. 

The first signal interposition of Chrysostom in the political affairs 
I uinjpiijs Constantinople was an act not merely of humanity but of gra- 
eiinuch. lijude. Eutropius the eunuch, minister of the feeble Arcadius, is 
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condemned to immortal infamy by the vigorous satire of Ciaudian. 
Among his few good deeds, had been (he advancement of Chrysos- 
tom to the see of Constantinople. Eutropius had found it necessary 
to restrict the right of asylum, which began lobe generally claimed 
by all the Christian churches, little foreseeing that to the bold as- 
sertion of that right he would owe his life. 

There is something sublime in the first ration of the right of 
asylum. It is one of those institutions based in the universal reli- 
gious sentiment of man^ it is found in almost all religipns. In the 
Greek, as in the Jewish, man took refuge t*rom lhe«vengeancc, of- 
ten from the injustice, of his fellow men, in the presence of the 
gods. Not merely private revenge, but the retributive severity of 
the law, stands rebuked before the dignity of the divine court, in 
which the criminal has lodged his appeal. The lustrations in the 
older religions, the rites of expiation and reconciliation performed 
in many of the temples, the appellations of certain deities, as the 
reconcilers or pacifiers of man (1), were enwoven with their mytho- 
logy, and embodied in their poetry, ^ut Christianity, in a slit! 
higher and more universal sense, might assume to lake under il^ 
protection, in order to amend and purify, the outcast of society, 
whom human justice followed with relentless vengeance. As the 
representative of the God of nieroy, it excluded no human being 
from the pale of repentance and would protect them, when disposed 
to that salutary change, if it could possibly be made consistent with 
the public peace and safely. The merciful inlervenlion of the clergy 
between the criminal and his sentence, at a period when the laws 
were so implacable and sanguinary, was at once consislent wilii 
Christian charity, and tended to some mitigation of the ferocious 
manners of the age. It gave lime at least for exasperated justice to 
reconsider its sentence, and clicckcd that vindictive impulse, which 
if it did not outrun the law, turned it into instantaneous and irre - 
vocable execution (2). but itial which commenced in pure benevo- 
lence had already, il should seem, begun to degenerate into a source 
of power. The course of justice was impeded, but not by a wise dis- 
crimination between the more or less heinous delinquents, or a sa- 
lutary penitential system, which might reclaim the guilty, and 
safely restore him to society. 

Like other favourites of arbitrary sovereigns, Eutropius was sud- u. 
denly precipitated from the height of power •, the army forced the 
sentence of his dismissal from the timid Emperor, and the furious 

(1) The a.'^orfiOTraioif or averruncalores. But those who look rdiigc in the dmreh vkere 

(2) In a law which IS cxtfht in Greek, there IS on no account to he perinit*e(1 to profane ihr* 

an elaborate argument, that if the right of asylum holy building itself hy eating or sleojung within 
had been granted by the Heathen To their altars, it. " Quibus si perfugii non acJmiii, nemie cou- 
and to the statues of the Kmperors, il ouglit to seiilil, pra-ferenda huiTmiiil,itJ ieIi'»io cM.' 
Iwlong to the temples of God. I'herc was a strong proliihjiion ag.niist’introdnc- 

hce the laws which delined the i Iglit of .isylutii, ing aims into the churches , a prohibition which 
r.od. Theodos ix. 45. 3. et seqq The sucied the Emperors themselves did not scruple to vio* 

■,pace exteuded to the outer gales of the ihurch. late on more than one orcusion 
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populace, as usual, Ihirsledfor the blood of him to >^hose unbounded 
sway they had so long submitted in humble obedience. Eulropius 
fled in haste to lhal asylum, the sanctity of which had been limited 
by his own decree ^ and the courage and influence of Chrysostom 
protected that most forlorn of human beings, the discarded favou- 
rite of a despot. The armed soldiery and the raging populace were 
met at the door of Ihp church by the defenceless ecclesiastic ^ his 
demeanour and the sanctity of the place arrested the blind fury of 
the assailarV^s ^ Chrysostom before the Emperor pleaded the cause 
ibTiifrof With the same fearless freedom and for once the life 

twtropiu, a fallen minister was spared*, his sentence was commuted for 
banishment. His fate indeed was only delayed, he was afterwards 
brought back from Cyprus, his place of exile, and beheaded at Chal- 
cedon. 

But with all his courage, his eloquence, his moral dignity, Chry- 
sostom, instead of establishing a firm and permanent authority over 
Constantinople, became himself the victyn of intrigue and jealousy. 
Besides his personal habilgand manners, the character of Chrysos- 
loin, firm on great occasions, and eminently persuasive when 
making a general address to the multitude, was iess commanding 
and authoritative in his constant daily intercourse with the various 
orders : calm and self-possessed as an orator, he was accused of 
being passionate and overbearing in ordinary business : theirilabi- 
lity of feeble health may have caused some part of this infirmity. 
Men, whose minds, like that of Chrysostom, are centered on one 
engrossing object, are apt to abandon the details of business to 
others, who thus become necessary to them, and at length, if artful 
and dextrous, rule them with inextricable sway : they have much 
knowledge of mar.-kind, little practical acquaintance with indivi- 
ri.rynos- ^^0. Thus, Clirysostom was completely governed by his dca- 
Tnootuiv Serapion, who managed his affairs, and like all men of address 
insfiricoii in such stations, while he exercised all the power, and secured the 
snnp.on, advantages, left the odium and responsibilily upon his master. 
On the whole, the character of Chrysostom retained something of 
the unworldly monastic enthusiasm, and wanted decisive practical 
wisdom, when compared, for instance, with Ambrose in the West 
and thus his character powerfully contributed to his fall(l). 

But the circumstances of his situation might have embarrassed 
even Ambrose himself. All orders and interests conspired against 
him. The court would not encjMfc the grave and severe censor 5 the 
clergy rebelled against the rigour of the prelate’s discipline *, the 
populace, though when under the spell of his eloquence, fondly 
attached to his person, no doubt, in general resented his impla- 


(I) The unfcvourablc view of Clirysoslotn's men, who wrote at Conslanlinople, nnd may have 
rhararter is brou5;hi out perhaps with more than preserved much of the hostile tradition relating 
I mpartinlitv by tbe ecrlosiasticnl historian Soro- to him. 
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cable condemnation of their amusements. The Arians, to whom, in 
his uncompromising zeal, he had persuaded the Emperor to refuse 
a single church, though demanded by the most powerful subject 
of the empire, Gainas the Goth, were still no. doubt secretly power- 
ful. A Pagan praefcct, Optalus, seized the opportunity of wreaking 
his animosity towards Christianity, itself, upon its powerful advo- 
cate. Some wealthy females are named as resenting the severe con- 
demnation of their dress and manners (1). 

Of all these adversaries, the most dangerous, the inesl perseve- 
ring, and the most implacable, were those of his own order and his 
own rank (2). The sacerdotal authority in the East was undermined 
by its own divisions. The imperial power, which, in the hands of a 
violent, and not irreproachable woman, the Empress Eudoxia, migh I, 
perhaps, have quailed before the energy of a blameless* and coura- 
geous prelate, allied itself with one section of llie church, and so 
secured its triumph over the whole. The more Chrysostom endea- 
voured to carry out by epfscopal authority those exalted notions of 
the sacerdotal character, which he^hafl developed in his work 
upon the priesthood, (he more he estranged many of his natural 
supporters. He visited the whole of Asia Minor ; degraded bisViops^ 
exposed with uns|)aring indignation the vices and venality of the 
clergy ^ and involved Ihoiii all in one indiscriminale charge of si- 
mony and licentiousness. The assumption orihisaiilliorily was some- 
what questionable ^ Hie severity with which it was exercised did 
not reconcile (he rehiclanl province to submission. Among the mal- 
content clergy, four bishops look the lead; but Ihe head of this 
unrelenling faction was Tlicophilus, the violenl and unscrupulous Theopiii- 
PrelaU* of Alexandria. The apparently trivial causes which inllamcd 
Ihe hostility of Theophilus confirm a suspiciob, previously sug- 
gesled, that the rivalry of the two principal sees in the East mingled 
with the personal animosilf of Theophilus against the Bishop of 
Constantinople. Chrysostom had been accused of extending his ju- 
risdiction beyond its legitimate bounds. Certain monks of Nilria 
had fled from lh(3 persecutions of Theophilus, and taken refuge in 
Constantinople, and Chrysostom had extended his countenance, if 
not his proleclion, to these revolted subjects of the Alexandrian pre- 
late ; but he had declined to lakie legal cognisance of the dispute as 
a superior prelate, or as the head of a council ; partly, he stales (3), 
out of respect for Theophilus, partly because he was unwilling to 
interfere in the alTairs of another pr(fvince. But Theophilus was not 
so scrupulous ; he/evenged himself for the supposed invasion of his 
own province by a most daring inroad on that of his rival. IJe as- 
sumed for the Patriarch of Alexandria the right of presiding over 

(l) Tlllemoiit, p. 180 (3) Episl. ad iniiocentiuni Papam, vol. iii. 

!‘i) The pood Tillemoul ronfesses this humi- p. 516. 

Itrtiiiip tniih v*iih slijine and reluctancr. Vie dc 
‘JiMsnslomr, p 181 . 
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the Eastern bishops, and of summoning the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople before this irregular tribunal. Theophilus, with the sanction, 
if not by the invitation, of the Empress, landed at Constantinople. 
He was accompanied by a band of Alexandrian mariners, as a pro- 
tection against the populace of the city. 

‘X'oak"' council was held, not in Constantinople, but at a place called 
the Oak, in the subifrbs of Chalcedon. It consisted for the most 
part of Egyptian bishops, under the direct inlluence of Theophilus, 
and of Asiatic prelates, the personal enemies of Chrysostom (1). For 
fourteen days it held its sessions, and received informations, which 
gradually grew into twenty-nine grave and specific charges. Four 
times was Chrysostom summoned to appear before this self- 
appointed tribunal, of which it was impossible for him to recognise 
the legal authority. In the meantime, he was not inactive in his 
peculiar sphere— the pulpit. Unfortunately, the authenticity of the 
sermon ascribed to him at this period is not altogether certain, noi 
the time at which some extant discourses, if genuine, were deli- 
vered, conclusively settled. One, however, bears strong indications 
of the manner and sentiments of Chrysostom ; and it is generally 
acknowledged that he either did boldly use, or was accused of using 
language full of contumelious allusion to tlic Empress. Tli is sermon ., 
therefore, if not an accurate report of his expressions, may convey 
the sense ol what he actually uttered, or which was attributed to 
him by his adversaries (2). “ The billows,” said the energetic pre- 
late, “arc mighty, and the storm furious; but we fear not to be 
wrecked, for we are founded on a rock. What can I fear? Death? Vo 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. Exile? T/m earth is the 
/-lord’s, and the fulness t/u'reof. Confiscation? TVe brought no- 
thing into this worlds and it is certain sve can carry nothing out 

of it. I scorn the terrors, amd smile at the advantages, of life. I fear 

not death. I desire to live only for yout profit. The church against 
which you strive, dashes away your assaults into idle foam. It is 
fixed by God, who shall revoke it? The church is stronger tlian 
Heaven itself! Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.*** But you know my brethren, tlie 
true cause of my ruin. Because I have not strewn rich carpets on 
my floors, nor clothed myself in silken robes ; because I have dis- 
countenanced the sensuality of certain persons. The seed of the 


( I) It IS whether there were thirty 

or forty-hix bishops. 

It is biu"iiljrly di.iractrnsUc of the Chris- 
tiaiiily of the tmu’s i« observe thechargc.s against 
wbicli Chrysosioni piolesis with the greatest 
vohcnieijce, anil this part of the oration in 
M'lfsf loins confiniud by of 
Cynjius Aguhi,st that ol personal iinpunty 
witli a h nialc, he calinly offers the mos« un- 
Hivpstiouublc evnltM'te Kui ho likewisi- 

muiscil id haMDg ,iilinniist'-ud bapiisin uftci ht 


had eaten On this he breaks out — “If 1 have 
done this, Anathema upon me, may 1 be no 
longer counted among bishops, nor be adiiniied 
among the jiiignls accepted of God." lie was 
said to have adininislered the sncramenl io ihose 
who had in like manner broken their fast «« ]f 
I have done so, may 1 be rejeeled of Christ." Jfc 
then justifies himself, even it guilty, by iln 
example of Paul, and even of l.hrisi himsi If, bur 
still seems I o look on ibis breath ol distipline 
with ihc ulniust horror. 
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serpent is still alive, but i^race is stiH on the side of Klijali.’’ Tlien 
follows in obscure and embarrassed language, as liiougli, if genuine, 
llie preacher were slarlled at bis own boldness, an allusion to the 
fate of John the Baptist, and to the hostility of Herodias ; — “It is 
a time of wailing — lo, all things tend to disgrace^ but lime judgelh 
all things.” The ‘'alal word, “ disgrace,"' was supposed lo 

be an allusion lo Eudo\ia, the Empress. , 

There was a secret understanding between the court and tlie JonrUm 
council. .1 he court urged the proceedings of the coupcil, and the 
council pronounced the sentence of depo^ilifn, bu* left to the court ' 
lo lake cognisance of (he darker charge ff high treason, of which 
they asserted Chrysostom lo be guilty, but which was beyond their 
jurisdiction. The alleged treason was the personal insuU lo the, 
empress Eudoxia, which was construed into exciting the people 1 (j 
rebellion. But the execution of this sentence embarrassed the coun- 
cil and irresolule government, (^hrysoslorn now again I'u'ed the 
pular mind willi unbouiujed sway. It would havcboccri dangerous 
lo have seized him in the cliurch, eiiviymed, as he constantly was, 
by crowds of admiring bearers, whRin a few fervent words might 
have maddened into insurroclion. 

Chrysostom, however, shrunk, whether from timidity or Chris- ^ 
lian peacefulness of disposition, from being the cause, oven in-*- 
noconlly, of tumult and bloodshed. He had neither the ambilinn, ‘ 
the desperate recklessness, nor perhaps the resolution, of a de- 
magogue. Fie would not be the Gliristian tribune of the people. He 
seized the first oj>porlunity of the absence of Ids hearers quietly to 
surrender himself lo the imperial olheers. He was eauliously tran- 
sported by night, though the jealous populace crowded the streets, 

HI order lo release their prelate from the L.asi.'f- of his enemies, lo 
the opposite side of the Bosplioius, and eoidined in a villa on the 
Bilhynian shore. 

The triumph of Chrysostom’s enemies was complete. Theophilus 
entered lire city, and proceeded lo wreak his vengeance on the par- 
tisans of his adversary 5 the Einpres'^ rejoiced in the conscious as- 
surance of her power; the people were overawed into gloomy and 
sullen silence. 

The night of the following^ day, strange, iuid awful sounds were i 
heard throughout the city. The palace, the whole of Conslanli- 
nople, shook with an earthquake. The Empress, as superstitious as 
she was violent, when she felt Ijcr chamber rock beneath her, 
shuddering at the manifest wrath of Heaven, fell on her knees, and 
entreated the Eri^pcror lo revoke Ihc fatal sentence. She wrote a 
hasty letter, disclaiming all hostility lo the banished prelate, and 
protesting that she was “ innocent of his blood.” The next day, the 
palace was surrounded by clamorous multitudes, impatiently de- 
manding his recall. The vcuce of |,lic people and the voice of God 
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ivHurn of seemed lo join in the vindication of Chrysostom. The edict of recall 
issued ; the Bosphorus swarmed with barks, eager to commu- 
nicate the first intelligence, and lo obtain the honour of bringing 
back the guardian and Ihe pride of the city. He was met on his ar- 
rival by the whole population, men, women, and children^ all who 
could, bore torches in their hands, and hymns of thanksgiving, 
composed for the occasion, were chaunted before him, as he pro- 
ceeded to the great church. His enemies fled on all sides. Soon 
after, Theophilus, on the demand of a free council, left Constanti- 
nople, at the dekd of Aght, and embarked for Alexandria. 

There is again some dliubt as lo the authenlicily of the first dis- 
course delivered by Chrysostom on this occasion, — none of the 
second. But the first was an extemporaneous address, to which the 
extant speech appears lo correspond. ‘‘What shall I say? Blessed 
be God! These were my last words on my departure, these the first 
on my return. Blessed be God! because he permitted the storm to 
rage; Blessed be God! because he has allayed it. Let my enemies 
behold how their conspUacy^ has advanced my peace, and re- 
dounded lo my glory. Before, the church alone was crowded, now, 
the whole forum is become a church. The games are celebrating 
in the circus, but the whole people pour like a torrent lo the churcli. 
Your prayers in my behalf arc more glorious than a diadem, — the 
prayers both of men and women *, for in Christ there is neither 
male norjemaie." 

In the second oration he draws an elaborate comparison between 
the situation of Abraham in Egypt and his own. The barbarous 
Egyptian (this struck, no doubt, at Theophilus) had endeavoured 
to defile his Sarah, the church of Constantinople’, but the faithful 
church had remaiired, by the power of God unconlaminaled by 
this rebuked Abimelech. He dwell with pardonable pride on the 
faithful attachment of his followers. The^^ had conquered *, but how ? 
by prayer and submission. The enemy had brought arms into the 
sanctuary, they had prayed ; like a spider’s web the enemy had 
been scattered, they remained firm cis a rock. The Empress herself 
had joined the triumphal procession, when the sea became, as the 
city, covered with all ranks, all ages, and both sexes (1). 

But the peace and triumph of Chjrysoslom were not lasting. As 
the fears of the Empress were allayed, the old feeling of haired lo 
the Bishop, embittered by the shame of defeat, and (he constant 
suspicion that eilher the preaoiier or his audience pointed at her 
his most vigorous declamation, rankled in the mind of Eudoxia. It 
had become a strife for ascendancy, and neither could recede wilh 
safely and honour. Opportunities could not but occur to enrage 
and exasperate*, nor would ill-disposed persons be wanting lo in- 


(1) Chrysostom, in both thpse discourses, slates a curious tircumstarte, that the lews of 
r Histantinoplf took gteat interest in bis cause 
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flame the passions of the Empress, by misrepresenting and per- 
sonally applying Ihe bold and indignant language of the prelate. 

A statue of the Empress was about to be erected; and on these sume 
occasions of public festival the people were wont to be indulged in “ I,!.*;,,'" 
dances, pantomimes, and every kind of theatrical amusement. The 
zeal of Chrysostom was always especially directed against these 
idolatrous amusements, which often, he cohfesses, drained the 
church of his hearers. This, now ill-timed, zeal was especially 
awakened, because the statue was to be erected, and th^ rejoicings 
to take place, in front of the entrance to the great church, the 
St. Sophia. His denunciations were construed into personal insults 
to the Empress ; she threatened a new council. The prelate threw 
off the remaining restraints of prudence; repealed more explicitly 
the allusion which he had before but covertly hinted. He thundered 
out a homily, with the memorable exordium, “ Herodias is mad- 
dening, Herodias is dancing, Herodias demands the head of John.'' 

If Chrysostom could even* be suspected of such daring outrage 
against the temporal sovereign ; if v§ntured on language ap- 
proaching to such unmeasured hostility; it was manifest that cither 
the imperial authority must quail and submit to the sacerdotal do- 
mination, or employ, without scruple, its power to crush the bold 
usurpation. 

An edict of the Emperor suspended Ihe prelate from his func- second 
lions. Though forly-lwo bishops adhered, with inflexible fidelity, '“tillro?**' 
to his cause, he was condemned by a second hostile council, not on 
any new charge, hut for conlumacy, in resisting the decrees of the 
former assembly, and for a breach of Hie ecclesiastical laws, in 
resuming his authority while under the condemnation of a 
council. * 

The soldiers of the Emperor were more dangerous enemies than a. « 4oi. 
the prelates. In the midst of the solemn celebration of Good Fri- 
day, in the great church of Santa Sophia, the military forced their 
way, not merely into the nave, but up to the altar, on which were 
placed the consecrated elements. Many were trodden under fool; 
many wounded by the swords of tlie soldiers; the clergy were 
dragged to prison 5 some females, who were about to be baptized, 
were obliged to fly with their di^rdered apparel : the waters of the 
font were stained with blood ; the soldiers pressed up to the altar; 
seized the sacred vessels as their plunder : the sacred elements were 
scattered about; their garments were*bedewed with the blood of the 
Redeemer (I), Constantinople for several days had the appearance 
of a city which had been stormed. Wherever the partisans of Chry- 
sostom were assembled, they were assaulted and dispersed by the 


ChryRoslom, Epist. ad limoccnliviin, c. in. from all sharnn lliis onlr.iJjp, Imt attnbulci il to 
V- lii. p. 519. Cbrysoslom exrinpts llip Emppjnr llir lus1iDp>> 
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soldiery; leniales wore ox|)osod lo insull, and one I’ranlic alloni|d 
was made lo assassinate the prelate (1). 

HnyM..,. Chrysostom at length withdrew from the contest; he escaped 
from the friendly custody of his adherents, and surrendered himself 
lo the imperial officers. He was immediately conveyed by night l(» 
the Asiatic shore. At the instant of his departure, another fearful 
calamity agitated the public mind. The church which he left, burst 
into flames, and the conflagration, said to have first broken. out in 
the episcopal throne, reached the roof of the building, and spread 
from llience lo the senate-house. These two rnagnificcnl edifices, 
the latter of which contained some noble specimens of ancient art, 
became in a few hours a mass of ruins. The partisans of Chrysostom, 
and Chrysostom himself, were, of course, accused of this act, the 
author of which was never discovered, and in w hich no life was 
lost. But the bishop was charged with the horrible design of des- 
troying his enemies in the church ; his followers were charged with 
the guilt of incendiarism with a less atr&cious object, that no bishoii 
after Chrysostom might fee ^^aled in his pontifical throne (2). 

Tiie prelate was not permitted lo choose his place of exile. Tlie 
peaceful spots which might have been found in the more genial 
climate of Bilhynia, or the adjacent provinces, would have been loo 
near the capital. He was transported to Crucusus, a small town in 
the mountainous and savage district of Armenia. On Ins journey 
thither of several days, he suffered mucli from fever and disquiet 
of mind, and from the cruelly of the officer who commanded llip 
guard. 

ii.s Yet his influence was not extinguished by his absence. The Eas- 
' “ “ tern Church was almost governed from the solitary cell of Chrysos- 
tom. He corresponded with all quarters ; women of rank and opu- 
lence sought his solitude in disguise. The bishops of many dislant 
• sees sent him assistance, and covclefi his advice. The Bishop of 
Rome received his letters with respect, and wrote back ardent 
commendations of his patience. The exile of Cucusus exercised 
perhaps more extensive authority than the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (3). 

He was not, however, permitted to remain in peace in this miser- 
able seclusion : sometimes his life*was endangered by the invasions 
of the Isaurian marauders; and he was obliged lo lake refuge in 

(1) See Letter to Olympias, p, 548> • commands of Theodosius to marry one of Ins l.i- 

(2) There arc three laws in the Thcodosiaii vourites, had almost washed away, by her auslr- 

Code against unlawful and sediUona meetings rities and virtues, the stain of her nuptials, .niii 
f conveuticula), directed against the followers of might rank in Chnstian estimation with those 
Chrysostom,— the Joannitw, as they were calletl, unsullied virgins who had never been eontami' 
^*qui sacrilcgo aniinoauctoritateinnostrinuminis naledliy marriage. She was ihe friend of ail ihe 
ansi fiierint expugnare.” Tlic deity is the usual distinguished and orthodox clergy,— of Gregory 
term, bui llie deity of the feeble Arcudius, and of Nar.iaii/uin, and of Chrysostom, (ibrysosloin 
the passionate Cudoxia, reads strangely. leennlslo her piaise, that by her austerities, she 

(3) Among hi.s letters may be remarked those liad hronght on painful diseases, which halfled 

written to the relehraled Olympias This wealthy the ail of meditinc. Chi vsosl. mii p.’siO 

xMiloM, who hid n'fn rd the seln ilalions m 
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a neighbouring Torlress^ named Ardissa. He encouraged his ardent 
disciples with the hope, the assurance, of his speedy return ^ but 
he miscalculated the obstinate and implacable resentment of his per- 
secutors. At length an order came to remove him (o Pityus, on the 
Euxine, a still more savage place on the verge of the empire. He 
died on the journey, near Comana, in Ponlus. 

Some years afterwards, the remains of Cbrjsoslom were trans- wZ] n- 
ported to Constantinople with the utmost reverence, and received 
with solemn pomp. Constantinople, and the imperial fafeily, sub- 
milled with eager zeal to worship as a saint him whom they would 
not endure as a prelate. 

The remarkable part in the whole of this persecution of Chrysos- 
tom is that it arose not out of difference of doctrine, or polemic 
hostility. No charge of heresy darkened the pure fame of the groat 
Christian orator. His persecution had not the dignity of conscien- 
tious bigotry ; it was a struggle for power between the temporal 
and ecclesiastical supremacy ^ but the passions and the personal ani- 
mosities of ecclesiastics, the ambition^ atM perhaps the jealousy of 
the Alexandrian Patriarch, as to jurisdiction, lent themselves to Hie 
degradation of the episcopal authority in Constantinople, from which 
it never rose. No doubt the choleric temper, the overstrained se- 
verity, the monastic habits, the ambition to extend his authority, 
perhaps beyond its legitimate bounds, and the indiscreet zeal of 
Chrysostom, laid him open to his adversaries; but in any other sla- 
(ion, in the episcopate of any other city, these infirmities would 
have been lost in the splendour of his talents and his virtues. 
Though he might not have weaned the general mass of the peuph* 
from their vices, or their amusements, which he proscribed with 
equal severity, yet he would have commanded general respect; and 
Iplhing less than a schism, arising out of religious difference, 
would have shaken or impalt’ed his authority. 

At all events, the fall of Chrysostom was an inauspicious omen, 
and a warning which might repress the energy of future prelates; 
and, doubtless, the issue of this conflict materially tended to degrade 
the office of the chief bishop in the Eastern empire. It may be 
questioned whether the proximity of the court, and such a court as 
that of the East, would, under atiy circumstances, have allowed the 
episcopate to assume its legitimate power, far less to have en- 
croached on the temporal sovereignty. But after this time, the Bishop 
of Constantinople almost sank into aliigh officer of state ; appointed 
by the influence, if not directly nominated by the Emperor, his 
gratitude was bound to reverenee, or his prudence to dread, that 
arbitrary power which had raised him from nothing, and might dis- 
miss him to his former insignificance. Except on some rare occa- 
sions, he bowed with the rest of the empire before the capricious 
will of the sovereign or the ruling favourite ; he was content if the 
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Emperor respected the outward ceremonial of the church, and did 
not openly espouse any heretical doctrine. 

Christianity thus remained, in some respects, an antagonist prin- 
ciple counteracting by its perpetual remonstrance, and rivalling by 
its attractive ceremonial, the vices and licentious diversions of the 
capital ; but its moral authority was not allied with power ; it quailed 
under the universal despotism, and was entirely inefficient as a cor- 
rective of imperial tyranny. It thus escaped the evils inseparable 
from the "undue elevation of the sacerdotal character, and the 
temptations to encroach beyond its proper limits on the civil 
power-, but it likewise gradually sank far below that uncompro- 
mising independence, that venerable majesty, which might impose, 
some restraint on the worst excesses of violence, and infuse justice 
and humanity into the manners of the court and of the people. 


(CHAPTER X. 

THE GREAT PRELATES OF THE WEST. 

The character and the fate of Ambrose offer the strongest con- 
trast with that of Chrysostom! Ambrose was no dreaming solitary 
brought up in the seclusion of the desert, or among a fraternity of 
religious husbandmen. He had been versed in civil business from 
his youth ^ he had already obtained a high station in the Imperial 
service. His eloquence had little of the richness, imaginative va- 
riety, or dramatic power of the Grecian orator ; hard but vigorous, 
it was Roman, forensic, practical — we mean where it related loaf- 
fairs of business, or addressed men in general *, it has, as we shaU 
hereafter observe, a very different chat'^acter in some of his Iheol^^ 
gical writings. 

In Ambrose the sacerdotal character assumed a dignity and an 
influence as yet unknown^ it first began to confront the throne, not 
only on terms of equality, but of superior authority, and to exercise 
a spiritual dictatorship over the supreme magistrate. The resistance 
of Athanasius to the Imperial authority had been firm but deferen- 
tial, passive ralhcr than aggressive. In his public addresses he had 
respected Ihe majesty of the empire; at all events, the hierarchy of 
that period only questioned the authority of the sovereign in mat- 
ters of faith. But in Ambrose the episcopal power acknowledged 
no limits to its moral dominion, and admitted no distinction of per- 
sons. While the bishops of Rome were comparatively without au- 
thority, and still partially obscured by the concentration of Pagan- 
ism in the aristocracy of the Capitol, the Archbishop of Milan began 
to develop papal power and papal imperiousness. Ambrose was the 
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spirilual ancestor of the Hildebrands and the Innocents. Like Chry- 
sostom, Ambrose had to strive against the passionate animosity of 
an empress, not merely exasperated against him by his suspected 
disrespect and disobedience, but by the bitterness of religious dif- 
ference. Yet how opposite the result! And Ambrose had to assert 
his religious authority, not against the feeble Arcadius, but against 
his father, the great Theodosius. We cannot indeed but recognise 
something of the undegraded Roman of the West in Ambrose ; 
Chrysostom has something of the feebleness and degeneracy of the 
Byzantine. • 

Tlie father of Ambrose, who bore the same name, had adminis- 
tered the province of Gaul, as prietorian prefect. The younger Am- 
brose, while pursuing his studies at Rome, had attracted the notice 
of Probus, praetorian prefect of Italy. Ambrose, through his in- 
fluence, was appointed to the administration of ttie provinces of 
iEmilia and Liguria (1). Probus was a Christian, and his parting 
admonition to the young civilian was couched in these prophetic 
words — Rule the province, not as a judge, but as a bishop (2).’’ 
Milan was within the department asstgned to Ambrose. This city 
had now begun almost to rival or eclipse Home, as the capital of the 
Occidental empire, and from the celebrity of its schools it was called 
the Athens of the West. The Church of Milan was rent with divi- 
sions. On a vacancy caused by the death of Auxenlius, the cele- 
brated Arian, the two parlies, the Arian and the Athanasian, vio- 
lently contested the appointment of the bishop. 

Ambrose appeared in his civil character (o allay the tumult, by 
the awe of his presence, and by the persuasive force of his eloquence. 
He spoke so wisely, and in such a Christian spirit, that a general 
acclamation suddenly broke forth, “ Ambrose, be bishop — Ambrose, 
be bishop.” Ambrose was yet only a catechumen ^ he attempted in 
every way, by assuming a severe character as a magistrate, and by 
flight, to elude the unexpected honour(3). The ardour of the peo- 
ple, and the approbation of the Emperor (4), compelled him to as- 
sume the office. Ambrose cast off at once the pomp and majesty of 
his civil state; but that which was in some degree disadvantageous 
to Chrysostom, his severe simplicity of life, only increased the admi- 
ration and attachment of the less luxurious, or at least less effemi- 
nate, West, to their pious prelate : for Ambrose assumed only the 
austerity, nothing of the inactive and comlcmplative seclusion of 
the monastic system. The only Eastern influence which fettered 
his strong mind was his earnest admiration of celibacy ; in all other 
respects he was a Roman statesman, not a meditative Oriental, or 
rhetorical Greek. The strong contrast of this doctrine with the dis- 

(1) Chiefly from the life of Ambrose affixed to (3) De Offic.; Vita S. Ambros. p. xxxiv.; Episl 
ihe Benedictine edition of his works; the Life xxi. p. 865.; £pist. Ixiii. 

by Paulinus ; and Tillemont. (4) Compare the account of Valeutinian's coii- 

(2) Pauli. Vit. Ambros. 8. duct in Theodoret, iv. 7. 
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solute inanners of Rome, which no doubt extended to Milan, made 
it the more impressive : it was received with all the ardour of no- 
velty, and the impetuosity of the Italian character*, it captivated all 
ranks and all orders. Mothers shut up their daughters, lest they 
should be exposed to the chaste seduction of the bishop's eloquence ; 
and, binding themselves by rash vows of virginity, forfeit the hope 
of becoming Roman matrons. Ambrose, immediately on his ap- 
pointment, under Valentinian I., asserted that ecclesiastical power 
which he confirmed under the feeble reign of Gralian and Valenti- 
nian II. (1) *, be maintained it when he was confronted by a nobler 
antagonist, the great Theodosius. He assumed the olTice of director 
of the royal conscience, and he administered it with all the uncom- 
promising moral dignity which had no indulgence for unchristian 
vices, for injustice, or cruelty, even in an emperor, and with all 
the stern and conscientious intolerance of one, with whom hatred 
of paganism and of heresy were articles of his creed. The Old and 
the New Testament met in the person of Ambrose — the implac- 
able hostility to idolatry^ the abhorrence of every deviation from 
the established formulary of belief^ the wise and courageous bene- 
volence, the generous and unselfish devotion to the great interests 
of humanity. 

If Christianity assumed a haughtier and more rigid lone in the 
conduct and writings of Ambrose, it was by no means forgetful of 
its gentler duties, in allaying human misery, and extending ilsbcnc- 
licent care to the utmost bounds of society. Willi Ambrose it began 
its high otficc of niiligating the horrors of slavery, which now that 
war raged in turn on every frontier, might seem to threaten indi- 
vidually the whole free population of the empire. Rome, who had 
drawn new supplies of slaves from almost every frontier of her 
dominions, now suffered fearful reprisals ; her free citizens were 
sent into captivity and sold in Ihe markets by the barbarians, whose 
ancestors had been bought and bartered by her insatiable slave 
trade. The splendid offerings of piety, the ornaments, even the 
consecrated vessels of the churches, were prodigally expended by 
Bishop of Milan, in the redemption of captives (2). “The 
church possesses gold, not to treasure up, but lo distribute it for 
the welfare and happiness of men. We are ransoming the souls of 
men from eternal perdilion. It is not merely the lives of men, and 
the honour of women, which are endangered in captivity, but the 
faith of their children. The b|ood of redemption which has gleamed 
in those golden cups has sanctified them not for the service alone, 
but for the redemption of man (3).” Those arguments may be con- 
sidered as a generous repudiation of the ecclesiastical spirit for the 

(l) Theodorct, IV T. heathen orator. Ambros. Kpist. u ui S>inma- 

(‘i) Numurent quos reUenieriiit teinplacaptivos. chutn. 

.So Ambrose appeals, in excusable pride, to the (3) Oflic. c. 15. c. 28 
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nobler ends of beneficence 5 and, no doubt, in that mediation of the 
church between mankind and the miseries of slavery, which was 
one of her most constant and useful ministrations during the darker 
period of human society, the example and authority of Ambrose 
perpetually encouraged the generosity of the more liberal, and re-^ 
pressed the narrow view of those who considered the consecrated 
treasures of the church inviolable, even for these more sacred 

o 

objects (1). 

The ecclesiastical zeal of Ambrose, like that of Chrysostom, 
scorned the limits of his own diocese. The see of.Sirmium was 
vacant; Ambrose appeared in that city to prevent the election of an 
Allan, and to secure the appointment of an orthodox bishop. The 
strengthjOf the opposite parly lay in the zeal and influence of the 
Empress Justinia. Ambrose defied both, and made himself a power- 
ful and irreconcilable enemy. 

But, for a lime, Justina was constrained to suppress her resent- 
ment. In a few years, Ambrose appears in a new position for a 
Christian bishop, as the meifiator belween^rival competitors for the 
empire. The ambassador sent to MaxRnus (who had assumed the 
purple in Gaul, and, after the murder of Gratian, might be reason- 
ably suspected of hostile designs on Italy), was no distinguished war- 
rior, or influential civilian; the difficult negotiation was forced 
upon the bishop of Milan. The character and weight of Ambrose 
appeared the best protection of the young Valentinian. Ambrose is 
said to have refused to communicate with Maximus, the murderer 
of his sovereign. The interests of his earthly monarch or of the 
empire would not induce him to sacrifice for an instant those of his 
heavenly Master; he would have no fellowship with the man of 
blood (2). Yet so completely, either by his ability as a negotiator, 
or his dignity and sanctity as a prelate, did he overawe the usurper, 
as to avert the evils of war, and to arrest the hostile invasion of his 
diocese and of Italy. He succeeded in establishing peace. 

But the gratitude of Justina for this essential service could not 
avert Jhe collision of hostile religious creeds. The Empress de- 
manded one of the churches in Milan for the celebration of the 
Arian service. The first and more modest request named the Por- 
cian Basilica without the gales, but the^ demands rose to the new 
and largest edifice within the walls (3). * c answer of Ambrose was 
firm and distinct; it asserted the inviolability of all property in the 
possession of the church — “ A bisho]) cannot alienate that which is 
dedicated to God.” After some fruitless negotiation, the ofHcers of 
the Emperor proceeded to lake possession of the Porcian Basilica. 
Where these buildings had belonged to the stale, the Emperor 


( 1 ) Evert Fleury argues that these could not be (2) The scvenlecnih Epislle of Aiahrose relates 
comecrated vessels the whole transaction, p. 852. 

(3) Paul, Vit. Ambrose. Ambros. Epist. xx. 
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might still, perhaps, assert the right of property. Tumults arose : 
an Allan priest was severely handled, and only rescued from the 
hands of the populace by the influence of Ambrose. Many wealthy 
persons were thrown into prison by the government, and heavy 
fines exacted on account of these seditions. But the inflexible Am- 
brose persisted in his refusal to acknowledge the imperial authority 
over things dedicated to God. When he was commanded to allay 
the populace, it is in my power,” he answered, to refrain from 
exciting their violence, but it is for God to appease it when ex- 
cited (1). Tl¥i soldiers surrounded the building 5 they threatened 
to violate the sanctity of the church, in which Ambrose was per- 
forming the usual solemnities. The bishop calmly continued his 
functions, and his undisturbed countenance seemed as if his whole 
mind was absorbed in its devotion. The soldiers entered the church ^ 
the affrighted Jernales began to fly, but the rude and armed men 
fell on their knees and assured Ambrose that they came to pray and 
not to fight ( 2 ). Ambrose ascended the pulpit 5 his sermon was on 
the Book of Job; he enlarged on the conduct of the wife of the pa- 
triarch,, who commanded him to blaspheme God*, he compared the 
Empress with this example of impiety ; he went on to compare her 
with Eve, with Jezebel, with Heredias. “The Emperor demands a 
church — what has the Emperor to do with the adulteress, the 
church of the heretics?” Intelligence arrived that the populace 
were tearing down the hangings of the church, on which was the 
sacred image of the sovereign, and which had been suspended in 
the Porcian Basilica, as a sign that the church had been taken into 
the possession of the Emperor. Ambrose sent some of his priests to 
allay Ihe tumult, but went not himself. He looked Iriumphanlly 
around on his armed devotees : “ The Gentiles have entered into 
the inheritance of the Lord, but the armed Gentiles have become 
Christians, and co-heirs of God. My enemies are now my de- 
fenders.” ^ 

A confidential secretary of the Emperor appeared, not to expel 
or degrade the refractory prelate, but to deprecate his tyranny. 
“ Why do ye hesitate to strike down the tyrant,"" replied Ambrose, 
“ my only defence is in iny power of exposing my life for the ho- 
nour of God.” He pro(;^ded with proud humility, “Under the 
ancient law, priests have bestowed, they have not condescended to 
assume empire*, kings have desired the priesthood, rather than 
priests Ihe royal power.” Hg appealed lo his influence over Maxi- 
eroT’ which had averted the invasion of Italy. The imperial au- 

yields to Ihority quailed before Ihe resolute prelate; the soldiers were with- 

A mbrose. ' 

( 1 ) Referebam in meo jure esse, ut non excita* Alexandria and Constantinople, and here ni 

rein, in Dei maiiu, uti mitigaret. Milan. "Were the one raised from the vicious 

(2) It would be curious if we could ascertain population of the Eastern cities, the other partly 
the Jiffereiit constitution ol the troops employed composed of barbarians? How much is justly 
in the irreverent scenes in the churches of to be attributed to Ih^ character of the prelate ? 
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drawn, the prisoners released, and the fines annulled (1). When the 
Emperor himself was urged to confront Ambrose in the church, 
the timid or prudent youth replied, His eloquence would compel 
yourselves to lay mo bound hand and foot before his throne.” To 
such a height had the sacerdotal power attained in the West, when 
wielded by a man of the energy and determination of Ambrose (2). 

But the pertinacious animosity of the Empacss was not yet ex- 
hausted. A law was passed authorising the assemblies of the Arians. 
A second struggle took place a new triumph for Ambrose-, a new 
defeat for the imperial power. From his inviolalAe citadel, his 
church, Ambrose uttered in courageous security his defiance. An 
emphatic sentence expressed the prelate’s notion of the relation of 
the civil and religious power, and proclaimed the subordination of 
the Emperor within the mysterious circle of sacerdotal authority 
— ‘‘The Emperor is of the church, and in the church, but nut 
above the church.” 

Was it to be supposed tiiat the remonstrances of expiring Pa- 
ganism would make any impression a court thus under sub- 
jection to one, who, by exercising the office of protector in the lime 
of peril, assumed the right to dictate on subjects which appeared 
more completely within his sphere of jurisdiction? If Arianism in 
the person of the Empress was compelled to bow, Paganism could 
scarcely hope to obtain even a patient hearing. 

We have already related the contest between expiring Poly- 
theism and ascendant Christianity in the persons of Symmachus 
and of Ambrose. The more polished periods and Ihe gentle dignity 
of Symmachus might delight the old aristocracy of Rome. But the 
full flow of the more vehement eloquence of Ambrose, falling into 
the current of popular opinion at Milan, swepIT ell before it (3). 
By this time llie Old Testament language and sentiment with re- 
gard to idolatry were compl^stely incorporated with the Christian 
feeling*, and when Ambrose enforced on a Christian Emperor the 
sacred duly of intolerance against opinions and practices, which 
scarcely a century before had been the established religion of the 

(1) Certattm hoc iiunlinre milites, irruenUs in as piay be called public and popular, and 

altariu, osculis significare pacis insigne. Aui'* the uiysl^' subtlety nehiclt fills most of bis then- 
brusc peropived that God Lad slrirkeii Lucifer, logical works. H« treats the Scriptures as one 
the great Dragon (venuem niitclufanuin). vast allegory, and propounds- his own fanciful 

(2) Ambrose relates that one of the oflicci's of interpretation, nr corollaries, with as much au- 

lliL* court, more daring than the rest, presumed thority as if ^ej|||||fwerc the plain sense of the 
to resent this outrage, os ho considered it, on snci^ writer, retired schoolman follows out 
the hinperor “ While I live, dost thou thus the fantastic analogies and recondite significa- 
treal Valeiitiuian with contempt? 1 wili strike lions which ho perceives in almost every word, 
off thy head." Ambrose replied, “ ,God grant with the vain ingenuity of Ambrose : every word 
that thou mayust fulfil thy menace. I shall suffer or number remintU him of every other place in 
the fate of a bishop; thou wilt do the act of an the Scripture iii the samewordornum- 

•‘iiiiuph'' (tu facies, quod spadones), her occurs, and Slinging them together with 

u curious fact relating to Ambrose, this loose connection^ ho works out some latent 

'' the extraordinary contrast between his vi- mystic signification, which he would suppose to 
gnrous, practjcaj^jind statesmanlike thararter as have been wiUiin the intention ot the inspiied 
'i man, as well js ihal of sikIi among his wri- writer. See parlwuldvly tho Hexaemcron. 
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Empire, his zeal was supported almost by the unanimous applause 
of 4he Christian world. 

Ambrose did not rely on his eloquence alone, or on the awfui- 
ncss of bis sacerdotal character, to control the public mind. The 
champion of the Church was invested by popular relief, perhaps 
by his own ardent faith, with miraculous power, and Ihe high 
state of religious e^^xitement was maintained in Milan by the in- 
creasing dignity and splendour of the ceremonial, and by the pom 
pous insHlation of the relics of saints within the principal church. 

It cannot escape the observation of a cairn inquirer into the 
history of man, or be disguised by an admirer of a rational, pious, 
and instructive Christian ministry, that whenever, from this period, 
Itie clergy possessed a full and dominant power, the claim to super- 
natural power IS more frequently and ostenlaliously made, while 
where they possess a less complete ascendancy, miracles cease. 
While Ambrose was at least availing himself of, if not encouraging, 
this religious credulity, Chrysostom, partly, no doubt, from his 
own good sense, partly *'roin respect for the colder and more in- 
(|uisitive character of his auctience, not merely distinctly disavows 
miraculous powers in his own person, but asserts that long ago 
they had come to an end (1). But in Milan the archbishop asserts 
his own belief in, and the eager enthusiasm of the people did not 
hesitate to embrace as unquestionable truth, the public display of 
preternatural power in the streets of the city. A dream revealed 
to the pious prelate the spot, where rested the relics of the martyrs, 
St. Gervaise and Protadius. As they approached tiie spot, a man 
possessed by a demon was seized with a paroxysm, which belra^ed 
his trembling consciousness of the presence of the holy remains. 
The bones of two men of great stature were found, with much 
blood (2). The bodies wore desintcrred, and conveyed in solemn 
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thnlica per totmn orbem diffusa atijue fiintlnln 
sit, fiec mirscala ilia in nostr e lempora durare 


parinissa sunt, ne 'iiiimiis scraper visibilia quer- 
rcret, el coruin roiisui tuiliric frigi secret genus 
huinanmu quorum iiovi Late flagr ivil Dc Vert 
Relig c 47 Optr i 7&'» ^ct Heury appeals 
and not wilhoul giouiid. In the repeated testi 
inuiiy of SI. Cugiistmt, as eye witness of this 
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'2^ The Arians denied tins mirirlp, Anibrosi , 
Epist xxii Invenirans tmn m iginiudinis vno, 
duos, nt piista atat ferebat Did Ambrose sup 
pose that the race of men had degenerated m 
the last two or three centuries ^ or that thi he- 
mes of the fjith had been gifted with heioie 
stiture'* The sermon of Ambrose is a strange 
rhapsody, which would only suit nn hightj-cx 
cited audience He ackowledges ihit these luai 
ijrs were unknown, and thst the church of Milan 
was before b irren of relies 
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t>omp to Ihe Ambrosian Church. They were reinlerred under Ihe 
'iiKar; they became the tutelary Saints of the spot(l). A blind 
luUgher, named Severus, recovered his eyesight by the application 
of a handkerchief, which had touched the relics, and this was 
but one of many wonders which were universally supposed to 
have been wrought by the smallest article of dress, which had im- 
bibed the miraculous virtue of these sacred bones. 

The awe-struck mind was never permitted to repose; more legi- 
timate means were employed to maintain the ardent belief, thus 
enforced upon the multitude. The whole ceremonial of the church 
was conducted by Ambrose with unrivalled solemnity and magni- 
ficence. Music was cultivated with the utmost care ; some of the 
noblest hymns of the Latin Church are allributed to Ambrose 
himself, and the Ambrosian service for a long period distinguished 
the Church of Milan by the grave dignity and simple fullness of 
its harmony (2). 

But the sacerdotal dignity of Ambrose might command a feeble 
boy : he had now to confront the impyiab majesty in the person of 
one of the greatest men who had ever worn the Roman purple. 

Even in (he midst of his irreconcilable feud with the heretical 
Empress, Ambrose had been again entreated to spread the shield 
of his protection over the youthful Emperor. He had undertaken second 
a second embassy to the usurper Maximus. Maximus, as if he 
feared th^ awful influence of Ambrose over his mind, refused to 
admit the priestly ambassador, except to a public audience. Am- 
brose was considered as condescending from his dignity, in ap- 
proaching the throne of the Emperor. The usurper reproached 
him for his former interference, by which he had been arrested in 
his invasion of Italy, and had lost the opportdnity of becoming 
master of the unresisting province. Ambrose answered with par- 
donable pride, that he accepte^lhe honourable accusation of having 
saved Ihc orphan Emperor. He then arrayed himself, as it were, 
in his priestly inviolability, reproached Maximus with the murder 
of Gratian, and demanded his remains. Ho again refused all 
spiritual communion with one guilty of innocent blood, for which 
as yet he had submitted to no ecclesiastical penance. Maximus, as 
might have been expected, drov» from his court the daring prelate, ' 
who had thus stretched (o the utmost the sanctity of person at- 
tributed to an ambassador and a bishop. Ambrose, however, re- 
turned not merely safe, but without fhsult or outrage, to his Italian 
diocese (3). , 

The arms of Theodosius decided the contest, and secured the Arc«sjon 

J. otTlirodo- 

trembling throne of Valcnlinian the younger. But Ihc accession 

A U. 388. 

(1) “ Sncccdunl victims iriuinpiialrs iii locum tbem the guardians and defenders of theCharrIi 
ub) Chnstut nelus csl ; sed ille super altare (2) This suVijecl wiU recur at a later period nf 

pro omnibus pjssvs est; isli sub allnri qut illiu* this Tolnuie. 
ruenii sunl jinssiniinn but Anibrnsc rail** (3' Kpist xxir. 
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of Theodosius, insle^d of obscuring the rival pretensions of Ums 
(jhurch to power and influence seemed to confirm and strengthen 
them. That such a mind as that of Theodosius should submit w^th 
humility to ecclesiastical remonstrance and discipline tended no 
doubt, beyond all other events, to overawe mankind. Everywhere 
else throughout the Roman world, the slate, and even the Church, 
bowed at the feet o^ Theodosius^ in Milan alone, in the height of 
his power, he was confronted and subdued by the more com- 
manding fmind and religious majesty of Ambrose. His justice as 
well as his dignity quailed beneath the ascendancy of the prelate. 
A Synagogue of the Jews at Gallinicum, in Osrocne, had been 
burned by the. Christians, it was said, at the insligation, if not 
ftwisi. under the actual sanction, of the Bishop. The church of the Valen- 
itnian Gnostics had likewise been destroyed and plundered by the 
zeal of some monks. Theodosius commanded the restoration of 
the synagogue at the expense of the Christians, and a fair compen- 
sation to the heretical Yalentinians for Iheir losses. 

The pious indignalioir of^Ambrose was not restrained either by 
the remoteness of these transactions from the scene of his own 
labours, or by the undeniable violence of the Christian parly, 
tonauci He stood forward, designated, it might seem, by his situation and 
hrosc' character, as Hie acknowledged champion of the whole of Chris- 
tianity, the sacerdotal power was embodied in his person. In a 
letter to the Emperor, he boldly vindicated the Bishop ; h^ declared 
himself, as far as his approbation could make him so, an accom- 
plice in the glorious and holy crime. If Martyrdom was the con- 
vsequcnce, he claimed the honour of that martyrdom ^ he declared 
it to be utterly irreconcilable with Ctirislianily, that it should in 
any way conlribhle to the restoration of Jewish or heretical 
worship (1). If the Bishop should comply with the mandate, he 
would be an apostate, and the Emoc^or would be answerable for 
ills apostasy. This act was but a and insufficient retaliation 
for the deeds of plunder and destruction perpetrated by the Jews 
and heretics against orthodox Christians. Tlie letter of Ambrose 
did not produce llie desired effect j but the bishop renewed his 
address in put'ic in the church, and at length extorted from the 
Emperor the impunity of the offemders. Then, and not till then, 
he condescended to approach the altar, and to proceed with the 
service of God. 

Ambrose felt his strength ^ te feared not to assert lliat superiority 


(-1) Hac proponi .1 c<indiliOiir. puto dicturum 
rjvjscopuiTi, quod ipse jgnes ^parierU, tarbas 
toinpiileiil. populos concTuserit, ne ainittat oc- 
c.isiQUom iiiiirtyni, \ii pro m^alidis subjiciat 
v.tlidior«ui. 0 4>eatoin mendaciu.n quo adquiri- 
lur bibi alioruin absolutio, jim gratia. Hoc est, 
.•lupcraior, quod popobci et ego, ul in me magia 
t iitciicam, el hoc si enmeu puiarcsmibi adacri- 


'bercs. Quid mandasiti ubsentesjudiciumPHabrs 
praseiiteiii, babas coufitentem rcuio. Proclainn, 
quod ego eyiiagogaiu incendcriin, certe quod 
ego illis mandrivcriin, ne essel locus, in nun 
Christus negarctur. Si objicialur mibi.cur Inc 
lion incenderim? Diviiio jam ccppit crcinan 
judieio , mcuin ccssavU opus. Upist.xjiiv.p. 50l. 
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) of the altar over the throne which was a fundamental maxim of his 
\ Christianity 4 There is no reason to ascribe to ostentation, or to 
V s|i^rdotal ambition, rather Ih in to the profound conviction of his 
mind, (he dignity which he vindicated for the priesthood, the 
authority supreme and without appeal in all things which related 
to the ceremonial of religion. Theodosius endured, and the people 
applauded, his public exclusion of the Emperor from within the 
impassable rails, which fenced off the ofTiciating priesthood from 
the profane laity. An exemption had usually been made for the 
sacred person of the Emperor, and, according to Ihi^usage, Theo- 
dosius ventured within the forbidden precincts. Ambrose, with 
lofty courtesy, pointed lo the seal or throne reserved for the Em- 
peror, at the head of the laity. Theodosius submitted lo the rebuke, 
and withdrew to (he lowlier station. 

But if these acts of Ambrose might lo some appear unwise oi‘ 
unwarrantable aggressions on the dignity of the civil magistrate ; 
or if lo ttic prophetic sagacity of others they might foreshow lh(‘ 
growth of an enormous and irresponsibly authority, and awaken 
well grounded apprehension or jealousy, the Roman world could 
not withhold its admiration from another act of the Milanesi* 
prelate : it could not but hail the appearance of a new moral 
power, enlisted on the side of humanity and justice*, a powei' 
whicli could bow the loftiest, as well as the meanest, under its 
dominion. For the first lime since the establishment of the im- 
perial despolism, the voice of u subject was heard in deliberate, 
public, and authoritative condemnation of a deed of atrocious 
tyranny, and sanguinary vengeance; for the first lime, an Em- 
peror of Rome trembled before public opinion, and humbled 
himself to a contrite confession of guilt and cruelly. 

With all his wisdom and virtue, Theodosius was liable lo parox- ivi,„s«crr^ 
ysrns of furious and ungovernable anger. A dispute had arisen 
in Thessalonica about a favotfrite charioteer in the circus; out of a ".sock 
the dispute a sedition, in which some lives were lost. The imperial 
olficers, who interfered lo suppress Ihe fray, were wounded or 
slain, and Botheric, the represenlalive of Ihe Emperor, treated 
with indignity. Notwithstanding every allenipl on Ihe part of the 
clergy lo allay the furious resei^menl of Theodosius, the counsels 
of the more violent advisers prevailed. Secret orders were issued ; 
the circus, filled with the whole population of the city, wassurrounded 
by troops, and a general and indisofiminate massacre of all ages 
and sexes, the guilty and the innocent, revenged the insult on the 
imperial dignity. Seven thousand lives were sacrificed in this re- 
morseless carnage. 

On the first intelligence of this atrocity, Ambrose, with prudent 
self-command, kept aloof from the exasperated Emperor. He re- 
tired into the counlrv, and a letter from Iiis own hand was deli- 
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vered to the sovereign. The letter expressed the horror of Ambrose i 
aad his brother bishops at this inhuman deed, in which he should 
consider himself an accomplice if he could refrain from expressing 
his detestation of its guilt ; if he should not refuse to communicate 
with a man stained with the innocent blood, not of one, but of 
thousands. He exhorts him to penitence ^ he promises his prayers 
in his behalf. He a^ ted up to his declaration ^ the Emperor of the 
world found the doors of the church closed against him. For eight 
months hc^ndured this ignominious exclusion. Even on the sacred 
day of the Nativity, he implored in vain to be admitted within 
those precincts which were open to the slave a'^d to 'he beggary 
those precincts which were the vestibule to heaven, for through 
the church alone was heaven to be . ;jproached. Submission and 
remonstrance were alike in vain ; to an urgent minister of the 
sovereign, Ambrose calmly replied, that the Emperor might kill 
him, and pass over his body into the sanctuary. 

At length Ambrose consented to admit the Emperor to an au- 
dience^ with diflicuUy h§ was persuaded to permit him to enter, 
not into the church itself, but into the outer porch, the place 
of the public penitents. At length the interdict was removed on two 
conditions that the Emperor should issue an edict prohibiting the 
execution of capital punishments for thirty days after conviction, 
and that he should submit to public penance. Slrippc'* of his im- 
perial ornaments, prostrate on the pavement, beating his brea** , 
tearing his hair, watering the ground with his K'^rs, the master of 
the Roman empire, the conqueror in so many victories, the learis- 
Jalor of the world, at length received the nard wrung al* dution. 

This was the culminating poii. of pure Ch.islia: influence. 
Christianity art)ea/ed before the ^’ orlu as the champion and vindi- 
cator of outraged humanity; as having foundi "a tribunal of jus- 
tice, which extended its protective autfiority ^ /er the mei jest, and 
suspended its retributive penalties over the mightiest of mankind, 
iirsiuiiu- Nearly at the same lime (about four years before) had been re- 
’nri'or vealed the latent danger from this new unlimited sovereignly over 
"‘‘”'385. The first blood %vas judicially shed for reli- 

gious opinion. Far however from apprehending the fatal conse- 
quences which might arise out of Ibeir own exclusive and intolerant 
sentiments, or foreseeing that the sacerdotal authority, which they 
fondly and sincerely supposed they were strengthening for the 
unalloyed welfare of mankindf would seize and wield the sword of 
persecution with such remorseless and unscrupulous severity, this 
first fatal libation of Christian blood, which was ftie act of an usurp- 
ing Emperor, and a few foreign bishops, was solemnly disclaimed 
by all the more influential dignitaries of the Western Church. 
1^1^*®*:****®”? ^ and eloquent Spaniard, had embraced some 
followers. Manithcari or rather Gnostic opinions. The same contradictory 
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I neeusatioiis of Ihe severest ascelicisiH and of lieentious habks, which 
'were so perjMJlually adduced against the Manicheans, formed the 
Vdligf charge against PrisoiUian and his followers* The leaders of 
the secl4iad taken refuge, from Ihe persecutions of their coutttrj- 
men, in Gaul, and propagated Iheir opinions to some extent In 
Aquitaine. They were pursued with unwearied anithosity by the 
Spanish Bishops Ilhacius and Idacius. Maxamos, the usurping 
Emperor of Gaul, who then resided at Treves, look cognisance of 
the case. In vain the celebrated Martin of Tours, whoge life was Ai uimur 
almost an unwearied cafn[)aign against idolatry, and whoso un- 
relenting hand hau demolished every religious edifice within his 
reach ^ a prelate whose reread of heresy was alnaosl as sensitive 
as of Paganisn.^ ura^'^ his protest against these proceedings with 
all the vehemepc t tus charatler. During his absence, a capital 
sen.O'U SI '^(1 fro... Ihe Emperor^ Priscillian and some of 

his fullowt^ s were pn^ la death by the civil authority for the crime 
of religious erroi . The fatal precedent was disowned by the gene- 
ral voice of Christianity. It n quired ^another considerable period 
of ignorance and bigotry to deaden the fine mwal sense of Chris- 
tianity to the total abandonment of its spirit of love. When Arn-cm.jiuiof 
brose reproached the usurper with the murder of his sovereign, 

Gralian, lie reminded him likewise of the unjust execution of the 
Priscillianisls , le refused to communicate with the bishops who 
had any con 3rn in (hat sanguinary and unchristian transaction (1). 

Ambrose witnessed ^nd larnenle^l Ihe death of the young Valen- ^ 
t.Oii.ii, over whom he [ onounced a funeral oration. On the usur- 
palion j. Uie Pagan Iv.ipenius, he fled from Milan, but returned to «i"n! 
behoiij and to phiud Iht .arnph of Theodosi»JS. The conquering 
Emperor gave u new oioof of his homage to Christianity and lo its 
represerilalivv. i. iuK.c the i 3u'ncc of Ambrose, he refrained for 
a time from coiiimunicaling4n Ihe Christian mysteries, because his 
hands were stained with blood, though lliat blood had been shed 
in a just and necessary war (2). To Ambrose ihe dying Emperor 
commended his sons, and the Bishop of Milan pronounced the 
funeral oration over the last great Emperor of the world. a. u. sus. 

He did not long survive his impertal friend. It is related that, neaii, or 
when Ambrose was on his deaUil^d, Siilicho, apprehending ihe 
loss of such a man lo Italy arad to Christendom, urged the principal 
i^iabilanls of Milan to entreat the effective prayers of the bishop 
for his own recovery. I have not%o lived arnong you,” replied 
Ambrose, ^ ‘ as lo be ashamed to live ^ 1 have so good a Master, that 
I am not afraid to die.” Andirose expired in Iheattilude and in the 
act of prayer. 

(1,1 Anibnts. Epist, xxiv. Tho whole 

;)ciifmin Sulpicius Sevn. L. II, and Life of M, (2) Oratio de Obitu Theodos. 34. 

Marlin. ' 
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Whil^ Ambrose was thus assuming an unprecedented supremacjr 
over his own ege, and deepening and strengthening the foundation 
of the ecclesiastical power, Augustine was beginning graduallj^ 
consummate that total change in human opinion which was to in- 
fluence the Christianity of the remotest ages. 
aurus. Of all Christian writers since the Apostles, Augustine has main- 
^ taincd the most perrganent and extensive influence. That influence, 
indeed, was unfelt, or scarcely felt, in the East ; but as the East 
gradually J)ecame more estranged, till it was little more than a 
blank in Christian history, the dominion of Augustine over the opi- 
nions of the Western world was eventually over the whole of Chris- 
tendom. Basil and Chrysostom spoke a language foreign or dead to 
the greater part of the Christian world. The Greek empire, after 
the rejgn of Justinian, gradually contracting its limits and sinking 
Into abject superstition, forgot its own great writers on the more 
momentous subjects of religion and morality, for new controver- 
sialists on frivolous and insignificant points of difference. The more 
important feuds, as of Ne%t,orianism made little progress in the West; 
the West repudiated almost with one voice the iconoclastic opi- 
nions; and at length Mohammedanism swept away its fairest pro 
Vinces, and limited the Greek church to a still narrowing circle. 
The Latin language thus became almost that of Christianity ; Latin 
writers the sole authority to which men appealed, or from which 
they imperceptibly imbibed the tone of religious doctrine or senti- 
ment. Of these, Augustine was the most universal; the most com- 
manding, the most influential. 

The earliest Christian writers had not been able or willing alto- 
gether to decline some of the more obvious and prominent points of 
the Augustinian theology ; but in his works they were first wrought 
up into a regular system. Abstruse topics, which had been but 
slightly touched, or dimly hinted in tfce Apostolic writings, and of 
Which the older creeds had been entirely silent, became the promi- 
nent and unavoidable tenets of Christian doctrine. Auguslinianism 
has constantly revived, in all its strongest and most peremptory 
statements, in every period of religious excitement. In later days, 
it formed much of the doctrinal system of Luther ; it was worked 
up into a still more rigid and uncompromising system by the severe 
intellect of Calvin ; it was remoulded into the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine by Jansenius ; the popular theology of most of the Protestant 
sects is but a modified Augusti^iianism. 

Au^us- Christianity had now accomplished its divine mission, so far as 
xhioio^. impregnating the Roman world with its first principles, the unity 
of God, the immortality of the soul, and future retribution. These 
vital questions between the Old Paganism and the new religion had 
been decided by their almost general adoption into the common sen- 
timents of mankind. And now questions naturally and necessarily 
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) arising out or the providential government Of that siiprciihe Deitj, 

^out or (hat conscious immortality, and out of that acknoSvledged 

^IS^^ution, had begun profoundly to agitate the human heart. The 
nature or nian had been stirred in its inmost depths. The hope^ and 
rears, now centered on another stale of being, were ever restlessly 
hovering over the abyss into which they were forced to gaze. As 
men were not merely convinced, but dceply^enclrated, with the 
belief that they had souls to be saved, (he means, the process, the 
degree of attainable assurance concerning salvation, became snb- 
jeets of anxious inquiry. Every kind of information* on these mo- 
mentous topics was demanded with importunity, and hailed wilh 
eagerness. Wilh the ancient philosophy, the moral condition of 
man was a much simpler and calmer subject of consideration. It 
could coldly analyse every emotion, trace the workings of every 
passion, and present its results*, if in eloquent language, kindling 
the mind of the hearer, rather by that language, than by Ihc excite- 
ment of the inquiry. It was the attractive form of the philosophy, 
the adventitious emotion produced by^boW paradox, happy inven- 
tion, acute dialectics, which amused and partially enlightened the 
inquisitive mind. But now mingled up with religion, every sensa- 
tion, every feeling, every propensity, every thought, had beciome 
not merely a symptom of the moral condition, but an element in (hat 
state of spiritual advancement or deterioration which was to be 
weighed and examined in the day of judgment. The ultimate and 
avowed object of philosophy, the summum bonutn^ the greatest 
attainable happiness, shrunk into an unimportant consideration. 
These were, questions of spiritual life and death, and the solution 
was therefore embraced rather by the will and the passions, than by 
the cool and sober reason. The solution of these^diflicullics was the 
more acceptable in proportion as it was peremptory and dogmatic; 
any thing could be endured^rather than uncertainly, and Augustine 
himself was, doubtless, urged more by the desire of peace to his 
own anxious spirit than by the ambition of dictating to Christianity 
on these abstruse topics. The influence of Augustine thus concen- 
tered the Christian mind on subjects to which Christianity led, but 
did not answer wilh fulness or precision. The Gospels and Aposto- 
lic writings paused within the border of attainable human know- 
ledge - Augusline fearlessly rushed forward, or was driven by his 
antagonists \ and partly from tlie reasonings of a new religious phi- 
losophy, partly by general inferences from limited and particular 
phrases in the sacred writings, framed a complete, it must bd 
acknowledged, and as far as its own consistency, an harmonious 
system ; but of which it was the inevitable tendency to give art 
overpowering importance to problems on which Christianity, wisely 
measuring, it should seem, the capacity of the human mind, had 
declined to utter any final or authoritative decrees. Almost up to 
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this period iu Christian hislory(l), on these mysterious topics, all 
was unquestioned and undefined; and though they could not but 
cross the path of Christian reasoning, — could not but be 
tally noticed, they had, as yet, undergone no full or direct investi- 
gation. Nothing but the calmest and firmest philosophy could have 
avoided or eluded these points, on which, though the human mind 
could not attain to knowledge, it was impatient of Ignorance. The 
immediate or more remote, the direct or indirect, the sensible or 
the imperQpplible, influence of the divine agency (grace) on the hu- 
man soul, willT the inseparable consequences of necessity and free- 
will, thus became the absorbing and agitating points of Christian 
doctrine. From many causes, these inevitable questions had forced 
themselves, at this period, on the general attention; Manicheism on 
one hand, Pelagianism on the other, stirred up their darkest depths. 
The Christian mind demanded on all these topics at once excite- 
ment and rest. Nothing could be more acceptable than the unhesi- 
tating and peremptory decisions of Augustine; and his profound 
piety ministered perpetual emotion ; his glowing and perspicuous 
language, his confident dogmatism, and the apparent cornpleleness 
of his system, ottered repose. 

But the primary principle of the Augustinian theology was al- 
ready deeply rooted in the awe-struck piety of the Christian world. 
In this slate of the general mind, that which brought the Deity 
more directly and more perpetually in contact with the soul, at once 
enlisted ail minds which were under the shadow of religious fears, 
or softened by any milder religious reeling. It was not a remote 
supremacy, a government through unseen and untraceablc inhu- 
enccs, a general reverential trust in the divine protection, which 
gave satisfaction lo> (he agitated spirit; but an actually fell and im- 
mediate presence, operating on each particular and most minute 
pari of the creation ; not a regular and unvarying emanation of the 
divine will, but a special and peculiar intervention in each separate 
case. The whole course of human events, and the moral condition 
of each individual, were alike under die acknowledged, or conscious 
and direct, operation of the Deity. But the more distinct and un- 
questioned this principle, the more the problem which in a dilTe- 
rent form had agitated the Easter n» world, — the origin of evil, — 
forced itself on the consideration. There it had taken a kind of spe- 
culative or theogonical turn, and allied itself with physical notions ; 
here it became a moral and pi%ctical, and almost every-day ques- 
tion, involving the prescience of God and (he freedom of the human 
soul. Augustine had rejected Manicheism; the antagonist and 
equally conflicting powers of that system had offended his high 
conception of the supremacy of God. Still his earlier Manicheism 

(i') III llir Ili^foria I’claj^i.inn of Vossiu:* may lupiiis «! lUc eailier I'allicrs nii itiuny of ihcsr 
bf fuiinri quoialioii*. PTiprr&sivp of ihc sriiji- point*^. 
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) lent an unconscious colouring to his maturer opinions. In another 
norm, he divided (he world into regions of cloudless light and tolal 
'^Igl^ess. But he did not mingle the Deity in any way in the dark- 
ness which enveloped the whole of mankind, a chosen portion of 
which alone were rescued, by the gracious inierVbntion of the Re- 
deemer and the Holy Spirit. The rest were separated by an in- 
superable barrier, that of hereditary evil ; they hore within, the fatal 
and inevitable proscription. Within the pale of Election was the 
world of Light, without, the world of Perdition*, and the human 
soul was so reduced to a subordinate agent betore the mysterious 
and inscrutable power, which, by the infusion of faith, rescued it 
from its inveterate hereditary propensity, as to become entirely pas- 
sive, altogether annihilated, in overleaping the profound thougli 
narrow gulph, which divided the two kingdoms of Grace and of 
Perdition. 

Thus that system which assigned the most unbounded and uni- 
versal influence to (he Deity* was seized upon by devout piety as the 
truth which it would be an impious lyuihilion of Omnipotence to 
question. Man offered his free agency on the altar of his religion, 
and forgot that he thereby degraded the most wonderful work of 
Ornnipotence, a being endowed with free agency. While the inter- 
nal consciousness was not received as sufficient evidence of the free- 
dom of the will, it was considered as unquestionable testimony to 
the operations of divine grace. 

At all events, these questions now became unavoidable articles of 
the Christian faith ^ from this time the simpler Apostolic Creed, and 
the splendid amplifications of the divine attributes of the Trinity, 
wore enlarged, if not by stern definitions, by dictatorial axioms on 
original sin, on grace, predestination, the total depravity of man- 
kind, election to everlasting life, and final reprobation. To the ap- 
ialions which awoke what w^ considered righteous and legitimate 
hatred in all true believers, Arianism and Manicheism, was now 
added as a term of equal obloquy, — Pelagianisin (1). 


(l) The doctrines uPPela^rius have been repre- 
sented as arising^ out of the monastic spirit, or 
at least out of one form of its influence Tbc 
high idea of mural perfectiun which the monk 
set before himself, the conscious strength of will 
which was necessary to aspire to that height, the 
proud impatience and disdain of the ordinary 
excuse for infirmity, the inherited weakness and 
depravity of human nature, induced the colder 
and more severe Pelagius to embrace his peculiar 
lends , the rejection of original sin ; the assertion 
of the entire freedom of the will; the denial or 
limitation of the influence jof divine grace. Of 
the personal history of Pelagius little is known, 
except that he was u British or French monk 
^his name is said, in one tradition, to have been 
Morgan), but neither he nor his colleague Cm- 
lestnis appears to have been a secluded ascetie , 
they dwelt in ItoiTie for some lime, where they 
propagated their doctrines Of his character per- 
haps still less IS known, unless from his Iciiet^, 


and some fragments of bis writings, preset i vd 
by his adversaries; excepting that the hlanic 
lessness of his manners is adinitied by his ad* 
versaries (the term egregie Christianus is tin* 
expres.sinn of St. Augustine) : and even tbc ^ iu- 
Icnt Jerome hears testimony to his lunocencc o( 
life. 

But the tenets of Augustine op^iear to flow 
more directly from the monastic system. Ills 
dor;.nnes (in his controversy with Pelagius, for 
in his other writings ha holds another tone) are 
tiugiid with the Encratite orManichean notion, 
that there was a physical traosmissiou of sin in 
the propagation of children, even in lawful mui- 
riage. (See, among other writers, Jer. Taylor's 
Viiidiratioii of his Deus Justificatus.) Even this 
f'oiicupisccntin cariiis pcccaliini cst, quia inesl 
ill! inobedicnlia contra duminnUiin iiicniis. lie 
Peer, fieini'i. i. 3* This is the old docirine of ihr 
inherent evil of mailer. Wc are astonished that 
Augustine, who had him a father, and a fond 
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Augustine, by the extraordinary adaptation of his genius to hi^ 
own age, the comprehensive grandeur of his views, the intense^ 
earnestness of his character, bis tnexhauslible activity, the vigaw#.^^ 
warmth, and perspicuity of his style, had a right to command the 
homage ofWesldrn Christendom. He was at oncie the first uni- 
versal, and the purest and most powerful of the Latin Christian 
writers. It is singukir that almost all the earlief Christian authors 
in the We^ were provincials, chiefly of Africa. But the works of 
Tertulliai^were, in general, brief treatises on temporary subjects 
of controversy*; if enlivened by the natural vehemence and strength 
of the man, disfigured bj the worst barbarisms of style. The writ- 
ings of Cyprian were chiefly short epistles or treatises on subjects 
of immediate or local interest. Augustine retained the fervour and 
energy of the African style with much purer and more perspicuous 
Lalinily . His ardent imagination was tempered by reasoning powers 
which boldly grappled with every subject. He possessed and was 
unembarrassed by the possession of aU the knowledge which had 
been accumulated in Ihedloptan world. He commanded the whole 
range of Latin literature, and perhaps his influence over his owi i 
hemisphere was not diminished by his ignorance, or at best im- 
perfect and late-acquired acquaintance with Greek (1). But all his 
knowledge and all his acquirements fell into the train of his ab- 
sorbing religious sentiments or passions. On the subjects with 
which he was conversant, a calm and dispassionate philosophy 
would have been indignantly repudiated by the Christian mind, 
and Augustine's temperament was too much in harmony with that 
of the time to offend by deficiency in fervour. It was profound 
religious agitation, not cold and abstract truth, which the age re- 
quired ; the emotions of piety, rather than the convictions of severe 
logical inquiry ; and in Augustine, the depth or abslruseness of 
the matter never extinguished or alliJh'cd the passion, or in one 
sense, the popularity, of his style. At different periods of his life, 
Augustine aspired to and succeeded in enthralling all the various 


fuiher, thou(;h of on illegJtimale son, conid b« 
driven by strrn logic of polemics to thedaui' 
nation of unbaptized infants, a damnation, 

it IS true, to eternal fire. This was the more pc- 
nmne doctrine of men in whose hearts all the 
sweet charities of life had been lonp seared up 
by inunustic discipline; men like Fulpenlius, to 
whom the title of saint is prefixed, and Who lays 
down this benignant and Christian axiom : 
inissiiiid tene ei iiuUatcnns dubitfs, parvulfis, 
sive in uteris inairum vivrre incipiunt, el ibi 
moriuulur, sive cum dc matribus nnti, aine sa- 
rramento sancto baptismulis de hoc secalo trans- 
ennt, ignts teterni srmpiternn supplicw pwiifftdos" 
Fulpentius de Fide, quoted in Vossiiia, Hist. Pc- 
4ag. p 257. 

The assertion of the entire freedom of the will, 
ixod the restricted sense in which Pelagius ap- 
pears to have received the doctrine of divine 
fraee, eoiifininf il to the influences of the di\ine 


revelation, appear to arise out of philosophical 
reasonings, rather than out of the monastic spi- 
rit. The severe monastic discipline was more 
jikely to infuse the sense of the slavery of the 
will ; and the brooding over the bodily and men- 
tol emotions, the general cause and result of the 
monastic spirit, would tend to exaggeiale ralhei 
than to question or limit the actual, and even 
sensible workings of the divine spirit within the 
soul. The calmer tcinperunient, indeed, and pro- 
bably more peaceful religious development of 
Pelugius, may have di.sposed him to his system , 
as the more vehement chaiacter, and agitated 
religious life of Augustine, to his vindica* ion, 
founded on his internal experience of the con 
slant divine agency upon the heart and the soul. 

(l) t)n St. Augusline’.s knowledge of Gieek, 
compare Tillemoiit, ill his l ife, p 7. Punic was 
still spoken by the common people in the neigh 
bourliood of (^artli.ice. 
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powers and facuHiies of the human mind. That life was (he type 
of bis theology ^ and as it passed through its various changes of 
^ ap. of circumstance, and of op|piori, it left its own impressions 
slrShgly and permanently stamped upon the whole Latin Chris- 
tianily. The gentleness of his childhood, the pas!rions of his youth, 
the studies of his adolescence, the wilder dreams of his immature 
Christianity, the Manicheism, the intermediate stage of Platonism, 
IhroQgh which he passed into orthodoxy, the fervour with which 
he embraced, the vigour with which he developed, Ute unhesi- 
tating confidence with which he enforced his final creed — all 
affected more or less the general mind. His Confessions became 
the manual of all those who were forced by their temperament or 
inclined by their disposition to brood over inward sensations of 
their own minds ^ to trace within themselves all the trepidations, 
the misgivings, the agonies, (he exultations of the religious con- 
science 5 the gradual formation of opinions (ill they harden into 
dogmas, or warm into objects of ardent passion. Since Augustine, 
this internal autobiography of the soul hgs always had the deepest 
interest for those of strong religious cffcnvictions ; it was what mul- 
titudes had felt, but no one had yet embodied in words it was the 
appalling yet attractive manner in which men beheld all the con- 
flicts and adventures of their own spiritual life reflected with bold 
and speaking truth. Men shrunk from the divine and unapproach- 
able image of Christian perfection in the life of Xhe Kedeemcr, 
to the more earthly, more familiar picture of (he development of 
the Christian character, crossed with the light and shade of human 
weakness and human passion. 

The religious was more eventful than the civil life of St. Augus- 
tine. He was born a. d. 354, in Tagasta, an* episcopal city of 
Numidia. His parents were Christians of respectable rank. In his 
childhood, he was attacked a dangerous illness ; he entreated to 
be baptized ^ his mother Monica look the alarm ; all was prepared 
for that solemn ceremony ^ but on his recovery, it was deferred, 
and Augustine remained for some years in the humbler rank of 
catechumen. He received the best education, in grammar and rhe- 
toric, which the neighbouring city of Madaura could afford. At 
seventeen, he was sent to Carthage to finish his studies. Augustine 
has, perhaps, highly coloured both the idleness of his period of 
study in Madaura, and the licentious habits lo which ho aban- 
doned himself in the dissolute city •f Carthage. His ardent mind 
plunged into the intoxicating enjoyments of the theatre, and his 
excited passions demanded every kind of gratification. He had a 
natural sou, called by the somewhat inappropriate name A-deo- 
dalus. Ho was first arrested in his sensual course, not by the solemn 
voice of religion, but by the gentler remonstrances of Pagan litera- 
ture. He learned from Cicero, not from the Gospel, (he higher 
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dignity of intellectual attainments. From his brilliant success In 
his studies, it is clear that his life, if yielding at limes to the temp- 
tations of youth, was not a cou|^e of indolence or total abandg]^ 
menl to pleasure. It was the Hortensius of Cicero which awoke 
his mind to nobler aspirations, and the contempt of worldly enjoy- 
ments. 

But philosophy cpuld not satisfy the lofty desires which it had 
awakened : he panted for some better hopes, and more satisfactory 
objects ofrStudy. He turned to the religion of his parents but his 
mind was not subdued to a feeling for the inimitable beauty of the 
JVew Testament. Its simplicity of style appeared rude, after the 
stately march of Tully’s eloquence. ButMaiiicheism seized at once 
upon his kindled imagination. For nine years, from the age of 
nineteen to twenty-eight, the mind of Augustine wandered among 
the vague and fantastic reveries of Oriental theology. The virtuous 
and holy Monica, with the anxious apprehensions and prescient 
hopes of a mother's heart, watched ov(^r the irregular development 
of his powerful mind. H^distress at his Manichcan errors was con* 
soled by an aged bishop, who had himself been involved in the 
same opinions. Be of good cheer, the child of so many tears 
cannot perish." The step against whicli she remonstrated most 
strongly, led to lhal result which she scarcely dared lo hope. Au- 
gustine grew discontented with the wild Manichcan doctrines, whicli 
neither satisfied the religious yearnings of his heart, nor the philo- 
sophical demands of his understanding. He was in danger of falling 
into a desperate Pyrrhonis, or at best the proud indifference of an 
Academic. He determined to seek a more dislinguisbed sphere for 
his talents as a teacher of rhetoric ; and, notwithstanding his mo- 
filer's tears, he left Carthage for Rome. The fame of his talents 
' obtained him an invitation lo leach at Milan. He was there within 
18 >. the magic circle of the great ecclesiaslie of the West. But we cannot 
pause to trace the throes and pangs of his final conversion. The 
writings of Si. Paul accomplished what (he eloquence of Ambrose 
had begun. In one of the paroxysms of his religious agony, he 
seemed lo hear a voice from heaven, — Take and read, lake and 
read.” Till now he had rejected the writings of the Apostle *, he 
opened on the passage which contains the awful denunciations of 
Paul against the dissolute morals of the Heathen. The conscience 
of Augustine recognised the chambering and wanlonness” the 
fearful picture of his own lifeP; for though he had abandoned the 
looser indulgences of his youth (he had lived in^ strict fidelity, not 
to a lawful wife indeed, but lo a concubine) even his mother was 
anxious lo disengage him, by an honourable marriage, from the 
bonds of a loss legitimate connection. But he burst at once his 
thraldom ; shook his old nature from his hearty renounced for over 
ttll, even lawful indulgences, of the carnal desires ; forswore llie 
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world, and withdrew himself, though without exciting any unne- 
ces«;ary astonishment among his hearers, from his profaner function 
as teacher of rhetoric. His m^er, who had followed him to 
lived to witness his baptism as a Catholic Christian, by the 
hands of Ambrose*, and in all the sererve happiness of her accom- ' uniT' 
plished hopes and prayers, expired in his arms before his return ' " 
to Africa. His son, Adeodatus, who died a f^w years afterwards, 
was baptized at the same time. 

To return to the writings of St. Augustine, or rather to his life 
in his writings. In his controversial treatises against the Manicheans Cf.nirovoi 
and against Pelagius, Augustine had the power of seemingly at ""inRs' ’ 
least, bringing down those abstruse subjects to popular comprehen- 
sion. His vehement and intrepid dogmatism hurried along the un- 
resisting mind, which was allowed no pause for the sober exami- 
nation of difliculties, or was awed into acquiescence by the still 
suspended charge of impiety. The imagination was at the same 
time kept awake by a rich vein of allegoric interpretation, dictated 
by the same bold decision, and enforced^as necessary conciusions 
from the sacred writings, or latent Iriflhs intentionally wrapped up 
in those mysterious phrases. 

The City of God was unquestionably the noblest work, both in 
its original design and in the fulness of its elaborate execution, 
which the genius of man had as yet contributed to the support of 
Christianity. Hitherto the Apologies had been framed to meet par- 
ficular exigences : they were either brief and pregnant statements 
of the Christian doctrines ; refutations of prevalent calumnies 5 in- 
vectives against the follies and crimes of Paganism ; or confutations * 
of anti-Christian works, like those ofCelsus, Porphyry, or Julian, 
closely following their course of argument, and rarely expanding 
into general and comprehensive views of the great conflict. The 
City of God, in the first pla^e, indeed, was designed to decide for 
ewer the one great question, which alone kept in suspense the ba- 
lance between Paganism and Christianity, the connection between 
the fall of the empire and Ihe miseries under which the whole Ro- 
man society was groaning, with the desertion of the ancient religion 
of Rome. Even this part of his theme led Augustine into a full, and, 
if not impartial, yet far more cpmprehcnsive survey of Ihe whole 
religion and philosophy of antiquity, than had been yet displayed 
in any Christian work. It has preserved more on some branches of 
these subjects than the whole surviwng Latin literature. The City 
of God was not merely a defence, it was likewise an exposition of 
Christian doctrine.’ The last twelve books developed the whole 
system with a regularity and copiousness, as far as we know, never 
before attempted by any Christian writer. It was the first complete 
Christian theology. 

The immediate occasion of this important work of Augustine was 
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worthy or thi$ powerful concentration of his talents and knowledge. 
The capture of Rome by the Golhs had appalled the whole empire. 
So long as the barbarians only bfoke through the frontiers, or se- 
vered province after province from the dominion of the Emj^or, 
men could close their eyes to the gradual declension and decay of 
the Roman supremacy ; and in the rapid alternations of power, the 
empire, under some new Caesar or Constantine, might again throw 
back the barbaric inroads ^ or where the barbarians were settled 
within the frontiers, awe them into peaceful subjects, or array them 
as valient defenders of their dominions. As long as both Romes, 
more especially the ancient city of the West, remained inviolate, 
so long the fabric of the Roman greatness seemed umbroken, and 
she might still assert her title as Mistress of the World. The cap- 
ture of Rome dissipated for ever these proud illusions ; it struck 
the Roiinan world to the heart ; and in the mortal agony of the old 
social system, men wildly grasped at every cause which could ac- 
count for this unexpected, this inexplicable, phenomenon. They 
were rS much overwhelr^ed with dreaJ and wonder as if there had 
been no previous omens of dGcay, no slow and progressive approach 
to the sacred walls ^ as if the fate of the city had not been already 
twice suspended by the venality, the mercy, or the prudence of the 
conqueror. Murmurs were again heard impeaching the new religion 
as the cause of this disastrous consummation : the deserted gods had 
deserted in their turn the apostate city (1). 

There seems no doubt that Pagan ceremonies took |3lace in the 
hour of peril, to avert, if possible, the imminent ruin. The respect 
paid by the barbarians to the churches might, in the zealous or even 
the wavering votaries of Paganism, strengthen the feeling of some 
remote canneclioa between the destroyer of the civil pojvcr and the 
destroyer of the ancient religions. The Roman aristocracy, which 
fled to different parts of the world, i|iore particularly to the yet 
peaceful and uninvaded province of Africa *, and among whom the 
feelings of attachment to the institutions and to the gods of Rome 
were still the strongest, were not likely to suppress Ihc language of 
indignation and sorrow, or to refrain from the extenuation of their 
own cowardice and effeminacy, by ascribing the fate of the city to 
the irresistible power of the alienajed deities. 

Augustine dedicated thirteen years to the completion of this 
work, which was for ever to determine this solemn question, and to 
silence the last murmurs of expiring Paganism. The City of God is 
at once the funeral oration of the ancient society, the gratulalory 
panegyric on the birth of the new. It acknowledged, it triumphed 

(l)Orosius Altctupicd ihp samclbeuie: th« wpU objicrvefl on tliiK woik of Orosius, — ExciU- 
I'agaiis, III' asserts, •• prxsciitia Untum teinpora, verat Augnstiiu vibranlis anna oxeiiipluoi Oro. 
veluti mails extra soliluin mresttsbiuia, «b line Muni, disripubiin, iil et ipse arma suineret, elsi 

Ilium, quod crcditiir (.hnstus, et colitur. idola iinbellibus inuinbus Opucrula, vi p. 130 < 

.•.ulnn minus oluiiuir, inf.nnanl” llcyiic has 
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in Ihe irrevocable fall of the Babylon of the Wesl, Ihe shrine of 
idolalry; il hailed at the same lime Ihe universal dominion which 
awaited the new theocratic polity. The earthly city had undergone 
its pfedestined fate ^ it had passed away with all its vices and su- 
perstitions, with all its virtues and its glories (fpr the soul of Au- 
gustine was not ^cad to the noble reminiscences of Homan great- 
ness), with its false gods and its Heathen sacrifices: its doom was 
sealed, and for ever. But in its place had ariSen the City of God, 
the Church of Christ ; a new social system had emerged from the 
ashes of the old ^ that system was founded by God^ was ruled by 
divine laws, and had the divine promise of perpetuity. 

The first ten books are devoted to the question of the connection 
between the prosperity and the religion of Rome ^ five to the in- 
fluence of Paganism in this worlds five in that in the world to come. 
Augustine appeals in the five first to the mercy shown by the con- 
queror, as the triumph of Christianity. Had the Pag-aw Radagaisus 
taken Rome, not a life would have been spared, no place would 
have been sacred. The Citl'istian Alaric hod been checked and 
overawed by the sanctity of the Christian character, and his respect 
for his Christian brethren. He denies that worldly prosperity is an 
unerring sign of the divine favour*, he denies the exemption of the 
older Romans from disgrace and distress, and recapitulates the 
crimes and the calamities of their history during their worship of 
their ancient gods. He ascribes their former glory to their valour, 
their frugality, their contempt of wealth, their fortitude, and their 
domestic virtues *, he assigns their vices, their frightlul profligacy of 
manners, their pride, their luxury, t^ieir effeminacy, as the proxi- 
mate causes of their ruin. Even in their ruin they could not forget 
their dissolute amusements^ the theatres of Car^^ge were crowded 
with the fugitives from Rome. In the five following books he exa- 
mines the pretensions of Heathenism to secure felicity in the world 
lo come: ho dismisses with Contempt Ihe old popular religion, but 
seems lo consider Ihe philosophic Theism, the mystic Platonism of 
Ihc later period, a worthier antagonist. He puts forth all his subtlety 
and power in refutation of these tenets. 

The last twelve books place in contrast the origin, the preten- 
sions the fate, of the new city, that of God : he enters at large into 
the evidences of Christianity ; he ’describes the sanctifying etfecl^ifc 
the faith • but pours forth all the riches of bis imagination and ^ 
fiueiice on the destinies of the churcij at the Resurrection. Augus- 
tine liad no vision of the worldly power of the new city ; he foresaw 
not tlie spiritual ciRpirc of Rome which would replace the new fal- 
len Rome of Heathenism. With him Ihe triumph of Christianity is 
not complete till the world itself, not merely its outward framework 
of society and the constitution of its kingdoms, has experienced a 
total change. In the description oflUe tinal kingdom of Christ, ho 
II. 
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treads his way with great dexterity and address between the grosser 
notions of the Millenarians, with Iheir kingdom of earthly wealth, 
and power, and luxury (this he repudiates with devout abhorrence)*, 
and that finer and subtler spiritualism, which is ever approaching 
to Pantheism, and by the rejection of the bodily resurrection, ren- 
ders the existence of the disembodied spirit loo fine and impalpable 
for the general apprehension. 

i.ircofAu. The uneventful pWsonallifc of S(. Augustine, at least, till towards 
eustine. ijg close, contrasts with that of Ambrose and Chrysostom. After the 
first throes and travail of his religious life, described with such 
dramatic fidelity in his Confessions, he subsided into a peaceful 
bishop in a remote and rather inconsiderable town (1). He had not, 
like Ambrose, to interpose between rival Emperors, or to rule the 
conscience of the universal sovereign *, or like Clirysostom, to enter 
into a perilous conflict with the vices of a capital and the intrigues 
of a (iourt. Forced by the devout admiration of the people to assume 
the episcopate in the city of Hippo, he was faithful to his first bride, 
his earliest, though hurpble see. Nof that his life was that of con- 
templative inactivity, or tranquil exertion ^ his personal conferences 
with the leaders of the Donatists, the Manicheans, the Arians, and 
Pelagians, and his presence in the councils of Carthage, displayed 
his power of dealing with men. His letter to Count Boniface showed 
that he was not unconcerned with the public affairs, and his former 
connection with Boniface, who at one time had expressed his deter- 
mination to embrace the monastic life, might warrant his remon- 
strance against the fatal revolt, which involved Boniface and Africa 
in ruin. ^ 

At the close of his comparatively peaceful life, Auguslinc was 
exposed to the tri^l of his severe and lofty principles ^ his faith and 
his superiority to the world were brought to the lest in the fearful 
calamities which desolated the whole ^^frican province. No part of 
the empire had so long escaped *, no part was so fearfully visited, 
as Africa by the invasion of the Vandals. The once prosperous and 
fruitful region presented to the view only ruined cities, burning 
villages, a population thinned by the sword, bowed to slavery, and 
exposed to every kind of torture and mutilation. With these fierce 
barbarians, the awful presence of Christianity imposed no respect, 
^he churches were not exempt from the general ruin, the bishops 
nAh clergy from cruelly and death, the dedicated virgins from worse 
than death. In many places (be services of religion entirely ceased 
from the extermination of the worshippers, or the flight of the 
priests. To Augustine, as the supreme authority in matters of faith 
or conduct, was submitted the grave question of the course to be 
pursued by the clergy 5 whether they were to seek their own se- 


(l) Ue was thirty-five before he was ordained presbyter, a. j>. 389; he was chosen co- 
adjutor to the biahop of Hippo, a. d. 395. 
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curily, or to confront the sword of the ravager. The advice of 
Augustine was at once lofty and discreet. Where the flock remained , 
it was cowardice, it was impiety, in the clergy to desert them, and 
to deprive them in those disastrous times of the consolatory offices 
of religion, their children of baptism, thcmselvdti of the holy Eu- 
charist. But whercrthe priest was an especial object of persecution, 
and his place might be supplied by another ; ^here the flock was 
massacred or dispersed, or had abandoned their homea, the clergy 
might follow them, and if possible provide for their own security. 

Augustine did not fall below his own high notions of Christian, 
of episcopal duty. When the Vandal army gathered around Hippo, 
one of the few cities which still afforded a refuge for the persecuted 
provincials, he refused, though more than seventy years old, to 
abandon his post. In the third month of the siege he was released i 
by death, and escaped the horrors of the capture, the cruelties of 
the conqueror, and the desolation of his church (1). 


CHAPTER XL 

JEROME. — THE MONASTIC SYSTEM. 


Though not so directly or magisterially dominant over the Chris- j( romr 
lianity of the West, the influence of Jerome has been of scarcely 
less importance than that of Augustinq. Jerome was the connecting 
link between the East and the West ; through him, as it were, passed 
over into the Latin hemisphere of Christendom that which was still 
necessary for its permanence and independence during the suc- 
ceeding ages. The time of separation approached, when the Eastern 
and Western empires, the Latin and the Greek languages*, were to 
divide the world. Western Christianity was to form an entirely se- 
parate system the different nations and kingdoms which were to 
arise out of the wreck of the Roman empire were to maintain, each 
its national church , but there was to be a permanent centre of unity 
in that of Rome, considered as the common parent and federal head 
of Western Christendom. But before this vast and silent revolution 
took place, certain preparations, in which Jerome was chiefly instil' 
mental, gave strength, and harmony, and vitality to the religion 
of the West, from which the precious inheritance has been secured 
lo modern Europe# 

The two leading transactions in which Jerome took the effective 
part, were— Ist, the introduction, or at least the general reception, 


(0 In the life of Augustine I have chiefly mont, with the passages in his Confessions an.l 
eoniuUcd that prefixed to his works, and Tille- Epistles. 
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of Monachism in Ihe West ; 2d, the establishment of an authori-^ 
lative and universally recognised version of the sacred writings into 
the Latin language. For both these important services, Jerome qua- 
lified himself by his visits to the East; he was probably tho^rst 
occidental (thoug^i born in Dalmatia, he may be almost considered 
a Roman, having passed all his youth in that city) who became com- 
pletely naturalised ^nd domiciliated in Judsea ; and his example, 
though it did not originate, strengthened to an extraordinary de- 
gree the passion for pilgrimages to the Holy Land ; a sentiment in 
later times productive of such vast and unexpected results. In the 
earlier period, the repeate'd devastations of that devoted country, 
and still more its occupation by the Jews, had overpowered the 
natural veneration of the Christians for the scene of the life and suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer. It was an accursed rather than a holy 
region, desecrated by the presence of the murderers of the Lord, 
rather than endeared by the reminiscences of his personal ministry 
and expiatory death. The total ruin of the Jews, and their expul- 
sion from Jerusalem by Hadrian ; their dispersion into other lands, 
with the simultaneous process of Christianity in Palestine, and 
their settlement in jElia, the Roman Jerusalem, notwithstanding 
the profanation of that city by idolatrous emblems, allowed those 
more gentle and saci cd feelings to grow up in strength and silence (1). 
Already, before the lime of Jerome, pilgrims had flowed from all 
quarters of the world ; and during his life, whoever had attained 
to any proficiency in religion, in Gaul, or in the secluded island 
of Britain, was eager to obtain a personal knowledge of these hal- 
low'ed places. They were met by strangers from Armenia, Persia, 
India (the Southern Arabia), ^Ethiopia, the^ounlless monks of 
Egypt, and from ^ihe whole of Western Asia (^l' Yet Jerome was, 
no doubt, the most influential pilgrim to the Holy Land ; the in- 
creasing and general desire to visit Ih^soil printed, as it were, with 
the footsteps, and moist with the redeeming blood of the Saviour, 
may be traced to his writings, which opened as it were a constant 
and easy communication, and established an intercourse, more or 
less regularly maintained, between Western Europe and Pa- 
lestine (3). 


(l) Aug'iistinc asserts that the tcriz/tr/ flock- ^ in rcliginiir proccsscrit, occidiio sole diinisso, 
ed to Uelhlebem to see the place of Christ's iiuti- qua-ril locum famii silii tnnlum, et Scripluraruin 
vity, l. I. p. 561 . Ptlgriiuages, according to him, rolatiunc cugiiiluin. Quid refcrainus Armeiiius, 
were unilerlakcii to Arabia to see the dung-heap quid Persas, quid Indio;, quid j^thiopue popu- 
oii which Job sate, t, ii. p. 59> For 180 y^ars, los, ipsumque juxU jaigyptvim, lertiiem moiia- 
.ierordiii{; tu Jerome, from Hadrian to Constan- chorum, Poiituin et Cappadociuin, Synam, Cre- 
tiiie, the stalue of Jupiter occupied the place of lam, et Mesopotamiani cunelaque orientis exa- 
itie resiirreciiuii, and a statue of Venus was wor- iiiina. This is the letter of a Roman female, 
<-hlpped ou the locA of Calvary. Bui as the object l^aula Hieronym. (f{»cr Episl xliv. p. 551. 
of lladrian was lo insult the Jewish, not the (3) See ihe glowing description of all the reli- 
t.hrisliun, reli»?ion, ii j^ceins not very credible gious wonders in the Holy Land in the Epita- 
ihal these two sites should be cboscii for ibo phium Paulac. An epistle, however, of (iregory 
Heathen temples, llieionym. Oper. Epist, xlix of ^yssen strongly reinonst rates against pilgri- 
P i05. mages to the Holy Land, even from Cappadocia 

Ci) Qiitcumiue in Calli^ fucrat primus hue He urges the dangers and suspicions to which 
• lopcrat. Divisus ah orbe nostro Bntannus, si pious recluses, esjiecially women, would b.- sub- 

I 
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1)ut besides this subordinate, if indeed subordinate, effect of 
Jerome’s peculiar position between the East and West, he was thence 
both incited and enabled to accomplish hfs more immediately in- 
fluential undertakings. In Palestine and in Egypt, Jerome became 
himself deeply imbued with the spirit of Monachtsm, and laboured 
with ail his zeal to awaken the more tardy West to rivalHBgypt and 
Syria in displaying this sublime perfection of4]hri$tianity. By his 
letters, descriptive of the purity, the sanctity, the total estrange- 
ment from the deceitful world in these blessed retiremervts, he kin- 
dled the holy emulation, especially of the females, in Rome. Ma- 
trons and virgins of patrician families embraced with contagious 
fervour, the monastic life ^ and though the populous districts in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis were not equally favourable for 
retreat, yet they attempted to practise the rigid observances of the 
desert in the midst of the busy metropolis. 

For the second of his great achievements, the version of the sa- 
cred Scriptures, Jerome d&rived inestimable advantages, and ac- 
quired unprecedented authority, by lys fnlorcourse with the East. 
His residence in Palestine familiarised him with the language and 
peculiar habits of the sacred writers. lie was the first Christian 
writer of note who thought it worth while to study Hebrew. Nor 
was ii the language alone ^ the customs, the topography, the tra- 
ditions, of Palestine were carefully collected, and applied by 
Jerome, if not always with the soundest judgment, yet occasion- 
ally with great felicity and success to the illustration of the sacred 
writings. 

The influence of Monachism upon the manners, opinions, and 
general characteni^ Christianity, well as that of the Vulgate 
translation of the Bmle, not only on the religion* but on the litera- 
ture of Europe, appear to demand a more extensive investigation ^ 
and as Jerome, if not the rdtresentalive, was the great propagator 
of Monachism in the West, and as about this lime this form of 
Christianity overshadowed and dominated throughout the whole 
of Christendom, it will be a fit occasion, although wc have in former 
parts of this work not been able altogether to avoid it, to develope 
more fully ils origin and principles. 

It is singular to see this oriental influence successively enslaving 
two religions in their origin and in their genius so totally opposite 
to Monachism as Christianity and the religion of Mohammed. Both 


3 ert iivilL male nttendants, cither strangers or 
frieiiils, on a lonely roadt the dissolute words 
and sights which may be unavoidable in the 
inns ; the dangers of robbery and violence in the 
Holy Lund itself, of Ih* moral state of which he 
draws a fearful picture. lie asserts the religious 
superiority of Cappadocia, which had more 
churches than any part of the world ; and in- 
quires, in plain terms, whether a man will 
believe the virgin birth of Christ the more by 


seeing Bethlehem, or his resurrection by visit- 
ing his tomb, or his ascension by standing on 
the Mount of Olives. Greg. Nyss. de cunt. 
Hieros. 

The authenticity of this epistle is indeed con- 
tested by Roman Coitbolir writers ; bn*. 1 can see 
no internal evidence against its genuineness 
Jerome’s more sober letter to Paulinus, Kpist. 
XV 1 X. vol. IV p. 563 , sihould also be compaicd 
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gradually aud unreluctanlly yield to the slow and inevitable change. 
Christianity, wilh very slight authority from the precepts, and 
none from the practice the Author and first teachers, admitted 
this without inquiry as the perfection and consummation of its own 
theory. Its advocates and their willing auditors equally forgot that 
if Christ and his apostles had retired into the desert, Christianity 
would never have spread beyond the wilderness of Judeaa. The 
transformation which afterwards took place of the fierce Arab ma- 
rauder, oMhe proselyte to the martial creed of the Koran, into a 
dreamy dervisB, was hardly more violent and complete, than that 
of the disciple of the great example of Christian virtue, or of the 
active and popular Paul, into a solitary anchorite. 

(.rnobit Still that which might appear most adverse to the universal dis- 
semination of Christianity eventually tended to its entire and per- 
manent incorporation with the whole of society. When Eremilism 
gave place to Coenobitism^ when the hermitage grew up into a con- 
vent, the establishment of these religions fraternities in the wildest 
solitudes gathered round<%hema Christian community, or spread, 
as it were, a gradually increasing belt of Christian worship, which 
was maintained by the spiritual services of the monks, who, though 
not generally ordained as ecclesiastics, furnished a constant supply 
for ordination. In this manner, the rural districts, which, in most 
parts, long after Christianity had gained the predominance in the 
towns, remained attached by undisturbed habit to the ancient su- 
perstition, were slowly brought within the pale of the religion. The 
monastic communities commenced, in the more remote and less 
populous districts of the Roman world, that ameliorating change 
which, at later limes, |Jiey carried on beyoi^jp^e frontiers. As 
afterwards they infroduSbd civilisation and Chnslianily among the 
barbarous tribes of North Germany or Poland, so now they conti- 
nued in all parts a quiet but successfiA aggression on the lurking 
Paganism. 

oi Monachism was the natural result of the incorporation ofChris- 
lianity wilh the prevalent opinions of mankind, and in part of the 
slate of profound excitement into which it had thrown the human 
mind. We have traced the universal predominance of the great 
principle, Ihe inherent evil of maKer. This primary tenet, as well 
of the Eastern religions as of the Platonism of the West, coincided 
wilh the somewhat ambiguous use of the term world in the sacred 
writings. Both were alike the irreclaimable domain of the Adversary 
of good. The importance assumed by the soul, now through Chris- 
tianity become profoundly conscious of its immortality, tended to 
the same end. The deep and serious solicitude for the fate of that 
everlasting part of our being, the concentration of all its energies 
on its own individual welfare, withdrew it entirely within itself. A 
kind of sublime selfishness excluded all subordinate considera- 
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(ions (1). The only security against the corruption which envi- 
roned it on ail sides seemed entire alienation from the contagion of 
maher^ the constant mortification, the extinction, if possible, of 
those senses which were necessarily keeping up a dangerous and 
treasonable correspondence with the external lAiiverse. On the 
other hand, entire estrangement from the rest of mankind, in- 
cluded in the proscribed and infectious worlds appeared no less 
indispensable. Communion with God alone was at once the sole 
refuge and perfection of the abstracted spirit; prayer the«ole unen- 
dangcred occupation, alternating only with that ebarse industry 
which might give employment to the refractory members, and pro- 
vide that scanty sustenance required by the inalienable infirmity 
of corporeal existence. The fears and the hopes were equally 
wrought upon — the fear of defilement and consequently of eternal 
perdition; the hope of attaining the serene enjoyment of the divine 
presence in (he life to come. If any thought of love to mankind, 
as an unquestionable duty entailed by Christian brotherhood, in- 
Iruded on the isolated being, thus la^outing on the single object, 
his own spiritual perfeclion, it found a vent in prayer for their 
happiness, which excused all more active or efTective benevolence. 

On both principles, of course, marriage was inexorably con- cdibarj 
demned (2). Some expressions in the writings of St. Paul (3), and 
emulation of the Gnostic sects, combining with these general sen- 
timents, had very early raised celibacy into the highest of Christian 
virtues ; marriage was a necessary evil, an inevitable infirmity of 
the weaker brethren. With the more rational and earlier writers, 
Cyprian, Athanasius, and even in occasional passages in Ambrose 
or Augustine, it huL ils own high and pecuhar excellence; but even 
with them, virginify, the absolute eslran^SRent from all sensual in- 
dulgence, was the transcendant virtue, the pre-assumption of the 
angelic state, the approximation to the beatified existence (4). 


(1) U it. rem.<rkable how rarely, if ever (1 
(.iiiikol eiillto mind an inslaoce), in Ihe discus- 
sions on lilt! Lomparative merils of marriage and 
irlibaiy, ihe social odvanlages appear to have 
ueeurred to the mind ; the benefit to iiiaiikmd of 
i.iisingup a race born from (.hristian parents 
and brought up in Christian piinciples. It is 
always argued ivilh relation to the iuletests an^ 
(b«' perfection of the individual soul, and even 
with regard to that, the writers seem almost 
uiironscious of the softening and humanising 
erreet of the natural affections, the beauty of 
parental tenderness and filial love. 

(2) There is a sensible and judicious book, 
crililled "Die Entfuhmng der Erzwungeiien 
I'^Uelosigkeit bci dem (Xiristlichen und ifare 
iMilge,” von J. A. uiid Aug, Tbciner, Altcnburg, 
1828. which enters iully into the origin ai|d 

• niiseqiiences of celibacy in the whole church. 

(3) 1 agree with Theiiicr (p. 24.) in consider- 
ing these precepts local and temporary, relating 

• o the especial rircninstauces ol those whom Si 
Paul addressed. 

(4) 'Ihr genei.il Imir w.ts that of ihe vcheiileiil 


•Teruine. Thcte must not only be vessels of gold 
and Sliver, but of wood and earthenware. This 
cunleinpluous admission of ihc ncce.ssity of ihe 
married life distinguished the orthodox from 
the Maiiicbedii, the Monlniiist, and the Eiicralite- 
Jernin. .ulv. Joviii p. 146. 

The sentiments of the Knihrrs on marriage and 
virginity may be thiLs brictly staled. 1 am not 
speaking with reference to the marriage of the 
clergy, whuh will becon.sidcred hereafter. 

The earlier writers, when they are contending 
with ihe Giiosiirs, though they elevate virginity 
(itbve marriage, sjieak very strongly on the 
folly, and even the impiety, of prohibiting or 
disparaging lawful wedlock. They acknowledge 
and urge the admitted fact that sasreral of the 
Apostles were married. This is the tone of 
IgiMtius (Cotcl. Pat. Apost. ii. 77.). of Tertulliaii 
(licebat el Apostolis nuberc et uxores circooi- 
ducire. De Exhort. Castit.), above all, of Clement 
of Alexandria. 

Ill the lime of Cyprian, vows of virginity wer*' 
nol irrevocable. Si autein perseverare nnhiiii. 
vel non pfijsuiil, melius esl ui nnbaiil, qnniu in 
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Every fhing conspired to promole, nothing remained to counter' 
act, this powerful impulse. In (he East (his seclusion from the 
»b““ was l»y "laans uncommon. Even among the busy, and 

to restless Greeks, ^ome of (he philosophers had asserted the privilege 
RTiI^h'. of wisdom to stand aloof from the rest of mankind ; the question of 
the superior excellence of the active or the contemplative life had 
been agitated on eqilal terms. But in some regions of the East, the 
sultry and oppressive heats, the general relaxation of (he physical 
system, dispose constitutions of a certain temperament to a dreamy 
inertness. The indolence and prostration of the body produce a 
kind of activity in (he mind, if that may properly be called activity 
which is merely giving loose to (he imagination and the emotions, 
as they follow out a wild train of incoherent thought, or are agitated 
by impulses of spontaneous and iingoverned feeling. Ascetic Chris- 
tianity ministered new aliment to this common propensity; it gave 
an object both vague and determinate enough to stimulate, yet 
never to satisfy or exhaust. The regularity of stated hours of 
prayer, and of a kind ol*idte industry, weaving mats, or plaiting 
baskets, alternated with periods of morbid reflection on (he moral 
stale of the soul, and of mystic communion with the Deity (1) It 
cannot, indeed, be wondered that the new revelation, as it were, of 
the Deity; this profound and rational certainly of his existence; this 
infelt consciousness of his perpetual presence ; these yet unknown 
impressions of his infinity, his power, and his lovb, should give a 
higher character to this eremitical enthusiasm, and attract men of 
loftier and more vigourous minds within its sphere. It was not 
merely the pu.sillanimous dread of encountering the trials of life 
which urged the liuml|p* spirits to seek the satfe retirement, or the 
natural love of peace, mif the weariness and satiety of life, which 
commended this seclusion to those wljp were too gentle to mingle 
in, or who were exhausted with, the unprofitable turmoil of the 
world. Nor was it always the anxiety to mortify the rebellious and 


if'nem delictis suis radant. Plpist. 62- And hia 
f;enpral lonffuage, more partirularly hi's trad de 
Ilabitu Vi»'ginum, implies that strong discipline 
was necps.sary to reslrain the dedicated virgins 
from the vanities of the world. 

Bill in the fourth century the eloquent Fathers 
vie with each other in oxolting the fransceu- 
danl, holy, angelic virtue of virginity F.vcry 
one of the more distinguished writers,— Basil, 
the two Gregnries. Ambrose. Augustine, Ch^- 
sostnm, has a treatise or treatises upon virginity, 
on which he expands with all the glowing lan- 
gnage which !ic c.in coinraand. It became a 
common doctrine that sexual intercourse was 
the sign and ihe cnnsequciice of the Fall ; they 
forgot that the command to “ increase and mul- 
tiply" is placed in ihe Book of Genesis (i. 28.) 
boforc the Fall. 

We have befoie (p lOg.) tju^ied passages 
from of JVdzianriun (iregory of Nvssj 

ttiTsa tTi rtTatThf 7 iv?>//ive >mc 


tK7r<Tee<rtet{ — ev fitvo/xistif eff'riv 

M O'UWtt^lC, £V a./t/.eLp'TIAlQ « xi/HO’iC. Greg. 
Nyss. de Virgin, c. 12 c. 13 But Jerome is the 
most vehement of all — Niiptia* terrain replenl, 
♦irgiiiitas Paradisuin. The unclean beasts went 
f>Y pairs into the ark, llie clean by seven. Though 
then* is anolher my^stcry in the pairs, even the 
iincfean boaUs were not to be allowed a second 
marriage • — Ne in bestiis qiiidem ct iinniundis 
avibiis digamiu comprobata sit. Adv. Jovin vol. 
IV. p. iGO. Laudo niiplias, laudo conjugiuin, sed 
quia mihi virgines ge|||Prut. Ad Fustoiji. p 36- 
(l) Naiiipariter cxercentes corporis anim.Tque 
virtutes, exterioris hoininis stipendia cum emo- 
lumenlis inlerioris exsiquant, lubncis motibus 
cordis, ct fluctuatioui cogitationum iristnbili, 
openim pondera, velut quandam tenacein afqiie 
iminobilem uiicborain pr.efigcntes, cui volnbilitas 
ae pervagatin conlis miiexn iiilra rella* rl.iusf ra. 
\ebit inpoilii Hdissimn \aleat eontineii f^ssiai. 
Instil ii. 13 
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refractory Mr with more advantage; the one absorbing idea of 
the majesty of the Godhead almost seemed to swallow up all other 
considerations ; the transcendent nature of the Triune Deity, the 
relation of the different persons in the Godhead to each other, 
seemed the only worthy objects of man’s conteifiplative faculties. 

If the soul never aspired to that Pantheistic union with the spiritual 
essence 'of being which is the supreme ambition of (he higher 
Indian mysticism, their theory seemed to promise a sublime es- 
trangement from all sublunary things, an occupation foi^the spirit,, 
already, as it were, disembodied and irnmaterialised by its complete 
concentration on the Deity. 

In Syria and in Egypt, as well as in the remoter East, the 
example had already been set both of solitary retirement and of re- ^ 
ligious communities. The Jews bad both their hermitages and 
their coenobitic institutions. Anchorites swarmed in the deserts near 
the Dead Sea (1 ) ; and the Essenes, in the same district, and the 
Egyptian Therapeutae, wese strictly analogous to the Christian 
monastic establishments. In the neighbaurhood of many of the 
Eastern cities were dreary and dismal wastes, incapable of, or 
unimproved by, cultivation, which seemed to allure the enthusiast 
to abandon the haunts of men and the vices of society. Egypt 
especially, where every thing excessive and extravagant found its 
birth or ripened with unexample vigour, seemed formed for the 
encouragement of the wildest anchoritism. It is a long narrow 
valley, closed in on each side by craggy or by sandy deserts. The 
rocks were pierced either with natural caverns, or hollowed out by 
the hand of man into long subterranean cells and galleries for 
various uses, either of life, or of superstition, or of sepulture. The 
Christian, sometimes driven out by persecution (Tor persecution no 
doubt greatly contributed to people these solitudes) (2), or prompted 
by religious feelings, to fly •from the face of man, found himself, 
with no violent effort, in a dead and voiceless wilderness, under a 
climate which required no other shelter than the ceiling of the rock- 
hewn cave, and where actual sustenance might be obtained, with 
little difficulty. 

St. Antony is sometimes described as the founder of the monastic Auio»y. 
life ; it is clear, however, that lie only imitated and excelled the 
example of less famous anchorites. But he may fairly be considered 
as its representative. 

Antony (3) was born of Christian* parents, bred up in the faith, 
and before he was, twenty years old, found himself master of con- 
siderable wealth, and charged with the care of a younger sister. He 
was a youth of ardent imagination, vehement impulses, and so im- 

(1) Josephi Vila. »•» Ins polemic warfare to write the life of An- 

(2) Paul, the first hermit, fled from tony, may show the general admiration towards 

persecnlion. Hicronym.Vit Pawl. p. 69. the monastic lifr 

'S'! The fact that lli'* sreat Alhanasiu*; paused 
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perfectly educated as to be acquainted with no faipuage but his 
native Egyptian (1). A constant attendant on Christian worship, he 
had long looked back with admiration on those primitive times 
when the Christians laid all their worldly goods at the feet dt the 
Apostles. One day he heard the sentence, Go, sell all thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and come, and follow me.” It seemed 
personally addressectto himself by the voice of God. He returned 
home, distributed his lands among his neighbours, sold his furni- 
ture and other effects, except a small sum reserved for his sister, 
whom he placed under the care of some pious Christian virgins. 
Another text, “ Take no thought for the morrow,” transpierced his 
heart, and sent him forth for ever from the society of men. He 
^ found an aged solitary, who dwell without the city. He was seized 
with pious emulation, and from that lime devoted himself to the 
severest asceticism. There was still, however, something gentle 
and humane about the ascetism of Antony. His retreat (if we may 
trust the romantic life of St. Hiiarion, <n the works of St. Jerome), 
was by no means of lha horrid and savage character affected by 
some other recluses : it was at the foot of a high and rocky moun- 
tain, from which welled forth a stream of limpid water, bordered by 
palms, which afforded an agreeable shade. Antony had planted this 
pleasant spot with vines and shrubs *, there was an enclosure for 
fruit trees and vegetables, and a lank from which the labour of 
Antony irrigated his garden. His conduct and character seemed to 
partake of this less stern and gloomy tendency (2). He visited the 
most distinguished anchorites, but only to observe, that he might 
imitate the peculiar virtue of each ; the gentle disposition of one ; 
the constancy of prayer in another; the kindness, the patience, the 
industry, the vigils, the macerations, the love of study, the pas- 
sionate contemplation of the Deity, the charity towards mankind. 
It was his devout ambition to equal of transcend each in his parti- 
cular austerity, or distinctive excellence. 

But man does not violate nature with impunity ; the solitary state 
[jQd jis passions, its infirmities, Us perils. The hermit could fly 
from his fellow men, but not from himself. The vehement and 
fervid temperament which drove him into the desert was not sub- 
dued ; it found new ways of givingc loose to ils suppressed impulses. 
The self-centred imagination began to people the desert with worse 
enemies than mankind. Dcemonology, in all ils multiplied forms, 
was now an established part 6f the Christian creed, and embraced 
with the greatest ardour by men in such a stale of religious excite- 
ment, as to turn hermits. The trials, the temptations, the agonies, 
were felt and described as personal conflicts with hosts of impure, 

0) Jerome claiins the honour of lieinj^ ihr religious romance, and, from the jircfagc of Je- 
iirM lionnit for Paul, in ihe time of Secius or loine tolhe Life of Uilanon, did not find implicit 
Valerian, (Vii. Paul, p 68 ), l>ut the whole life credit in his own day . 
of Paul, and the visit of ^nloin to him, read like [T, Vita St. Ilihii ion. p. 8fi 
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nialignanl, furious, llcnds. In the desert, these beings took visible 
form and substance^ in the day-dreams of profound religious me- 
ditation, in (he visions of the agitated and exhaus(ed apirit, they 
were* undiscernible from reality (1). It is impossible, in the wild 
legends which became an essential part of ChrisRan literature, to 
decide how much is the disordered imagination of the saint, the 
self-deception of the credulous, or the fiction of the zealous writer. 
The very effort to suppress certain feelings has a natural tendency 
to awaken and strengthen them. The horror of carnal indulgence 
would not permit (he sensual desires to die away intd apathy. Men 
are apt to find what they seek in their own hearts, and by anxiously 
searching for the guilt of lurking lust, or desire of worldly wealth 
or enjoyment, the conscience, as it were, struck forcibly upon the 
chord which it wished to deaden, and made it vibrate with a kind 
of morbid, but more than ordinary, energy. Nothing was so licen- 
tious or so terrible as not to find its way to the cell of the recluse. 
Beaulifuhwoinen danced around him *, wild beasts of every shape, 
and monsters wilh no shape at all, howled and yelled and shrieked 
about him, while he knelt in prayer, or snatched his broken 
sluinbers. ‘^Oh how often in the desert,” says Jerome, ‘Mn that 
vast solitude, which, parched by the sultry sun, affords a dwelling 
to the monks, did I fancy myself in the midst of the luxuries of 
Rome. I sale alone, for I was full of bitterness. My misshapen 
limbs were rough wilh sackcloth ^ and my skin was so squalid that 
I might have been taken for a negro. Tears and groans were my 
(occupation every day, and all day : if sleep surprised me unawares, 
my naked bones, which scarcely held together, clashed on the 
.earth. I will say nothing of my food or beverage : even the rich 
have nothing but cold water; any warm drink!* is a luxury. Yet 
even I, who for the fear of hell had condemned myself to Ihis 
dungeon, the companion onfV of scorpions and wild beasts, was in 
the midst of girls dancing. My face was pale with fasting, but the 
mind in my cold body burned wilh desires; the fires of lust boiled 
up in the body, which was already dead. Destitute of all succour, 
I cast myself at the feet of Jesus, washed them wilh my tears, 
dried them with my hair, and subdued the rebellious flesh by a 
whole week’s fasting.” After dcst;ribing the wild scenes into which 
he fled, the deep glens and shaggy precipices, — “ The Lord is my 
witness,” he concludes; ‘^sometimes I appeared to be present 
among the angelic hosts, and sang,^‘ We will haste after thee for 
the sweet savour thy ointments (2).’ ” For at times, on the other 
hand, gentle and more than human voices were heard consoling the 
constant and devout recluse; and sometimes the bafiled dsmon 
would humbly acknowledge himself to be rebuked before him. But 

(l) Compare Jerome'*! Life of St. Ililarion. p, 76. ^ 

‘ 2 ) Sonj; ol Solomon Ilirroiiym. Fpist, xxii. 
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this was in general after a fearful struggle. Desperate diseases re- 
quire desperate remedies. The severest pain could alone subdue or 
distract the refractory desires, or the preoccupied mind. Human 
invention was exhausted in self-inflicted torments. The Indian 
faquir was rivalled in the variety of distorted postures and of ago- 
nising exercises. Some lived in clefts and caves; some in huts, into 
which the light of day could not penetrate ; some hung huge weights 
to their arms, necks, or loins ; some conflned themselves in cages ; 
some onothe tops of mountains, exposed to the sun and weather. 
The most celebrated hermit at length for life condemned himself 
to stand in a fiery climate, on the narrow top of a pillar (1). Nor 
were these always rude or uneducated fanatics. St, Arsenius had 
filled, and with universal respect, the dignified post of tutor to the 
Emperor Arcadius. But Arsenius became an hermit ; and, among 
other things, it is related of him, that, employing himself in the 
common occupation of the Egyptian monks, weaving baskets of 
palm leaves, he changed only once a* year the water in which the 
leaves were moistened.<*Tl^e smell of the fetid water was a just 
penalty for the perfumes which he had inhaled during his worldly 
life. Even sleep was a sin; an hour's unbroken slumber was suf- 
ficient for a monk. On Saturday evening, Arsenius laid down 
with his back to the setting sun, and continued awake, in fervent 
prayer, till the rising sun shone on his eyes (2) ; so far had Chris- 
tianity departed from its humane and benevolent and social sim- 
plicity. 

It may be a curious question how far enthusiasm repays its vo- 
taries as far as the individual is concerned ; in what degree these 
self-inflicted tortures added to or diminished the real happiness of 
man; how far these privations and bodily suflerings, which to the 
cool and unexcited reason appear intolerable, either themselves 
produced a callous insensibility, or were met by apathy arising out 
of the strong counter-excitement of the mind ; to what extent, if still 
felt in unmitigated anguish, they were compensated by inward com- 
placency from the conscious fulfilment of religious duty; the stern 
satisfaction of the will at its triumph over nature ; the elevation of 
mind from the consciousness of the great object in view, or the 
ecstatic pre-enjoyment of certain j-eward. In some instances, they 
might derive some recompense from the respect, veneration, almost 
adoration, of men.. Emperors visited the cells of these ignorant, 
perhaps superstitious, fanatics, revered them as oracles, and con- 


(0 The lanf^ua^e of Evagrius (H. E. i- IS-) 
about Simeon vividly expresses the effect whicn 
he made on hisoirn age. Rivalling urbile yet 
in the ihe conversation ot angels, he with- 
drew himself from all earthly things doing 
violence to nature, which always has ^ down* 
ward tendency, hr aspired after that which is on 
high; and standing midway lietwecii earth and 
heaven, he had eommanion wuh God, and glon 


Tied God with the an<,;els ; from the earth offering 
supplications Trpoetyav ) as an 

ambassador to God ; bringing down from heaven 
to men the divine blessing.” The influence of 
the most holy martyr in the air (TTeLVttyiou Kcti 
ettpiov fAetpfrupoc) on political affairs, lies be- 
3 'ond the range of the present bistorj . 

{2) Compare rioury, xx. 1. 2 
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ducted the affairs or empire by their advice. The great Theodosius 
is said to have consulted John the Solitary on the issue of the war 
with Eugenius (1). His feeble successors followed faithfully the 
example of his superstition. 

Antony appeared at the juncture most favourable for the accept- 
ance of his monastic tenets (2). His fame and his example tended ° 
still further to disseminate the spreading contagion. In every part 
the desert began to swarm with anchorities, who found it difficult 
to remain alone. Some sought out the most retired chambers of the 
ancient cemeteries *, some those narrow spots which remained above 
water during the inundations, and saw with pleasure the tide aris^ 
which was to render them unapproachable to their fellow-creatures. 

But in all parts the determined solitary found himself constantly 
obliged to recede farther and farther; ho could scarcely find a re- 
treat so dismal, a cavern so profound, a rock so inaccessible, but 
that he would be pressed upon by some zealous competitor, or in- 
vaded by the humble veneration of some disciple. 

It is extraordinary to observe this infriagement on the social sys- 
tem of Christianity, this disconnecting'^rinciple, which, pushed to 
excess, might appear fatal to that organisation in which so much 
ol the strength of Christianity consisted, gradually self-expanding 
into a new source of power and energy, so wonderfully adapted to 
the age. The desire of the anchorite to isolate himself in unendan- 
gcred seclusion was constantly balanced and corrected by the holy 
zeal or involuntary tendency to proselylism. The farther the saint 
retired from the habitations of men, the brighter and more attractive 
became the light of his sanctity; the more he concealed himself, 
the more was he sought out by a multitude of admiring and emu- 
lous followers. Each built or occupied his cell in the hallowed 
neighbourhood. A monastery was thus imperceptibly formed around 
the hermitage; and nolhing^was requisite to the incorporation of a 
regular community, but th^ formation of rules for common inter- 
course, slated meetings for worship, and something of uniformity 
in dress, food, and daily occupations. Some monastic establish- 
ments were no doubt formed at once, in imitation of the Jewish 
Therapeulae; but many of the more celebrated Egyptian establish- 
ments gathered, as it were, around the central cell of an Antony or 
Pachomius (3). 

Something like an uniformity of usage appears to have prevailed Cflenobilie 
in the Egyptian monasteries. The brothers were dressed, after the 
fashion of the country, in long linen tunics, with a woollen girdle, 
a cloak, and over H a sheep-kin. They usually went barefooted, but 

(1) Kvagr. Vit. sSt. Paul, c 1 . Theodore!, v. founderof the ccrnobiticestablishmentdikE^ypt ; 

See hlecbier, Vie de Tlicodose, iv. 43 Eu'itathius in Armenia; Basil m Asia, Pacho- 

( 2 ) lliijus vitae auctor Paulus illustrator An- mius bad l400 monks in bis establishment; 7000 

toiiuis. Jrroin. p. 4(i. acknowledged bis jurisdiction. 

(j) Pachorniu'^ was, strictly speaking the 
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at certain very cold or very parching seasons, they wore a ’kind of 
sandal. They did not wear the hair-cloth (1). Their food was bread 
and watery their luxuries, occasionally a little oil or salt, a few 
olives, peas, or a single fig : they ate in perfect silence, each de- 
Gury by itself. They were bound to strict obedience to their su- 
periors ; they were divided into decuries and centenaries, over whom 
the decurions and centurions presided : each had his separate cell (2). 
The furniture of iheiv ceils was a mat of palm leaves and a bundle of 
the papyrus, which served for a pillow by night and a seat by day. 
Every evening and every night they were summoned to prayer by 
the sound of a horn. At each meeting were sung twelve psalms, 
pointed out, it was believed, by an angel. On certain occasions, 
lessons were read from the Old or New Testament. The assembly 
preserved total silence ; nothing was heard but the voice of the 
chanter or reader. No one dared even to look at another. The tears 
of the audience alone, or if he spoke of the joys of eternal beati- 
tude, a gentle murmur of hope, was the only sound which broke 
the stillness of the auditcjfy. At the close of each psalm, the whole 
assembly prostrated itself iff mule adoration (3). In every part of 
Egypt, from the Cataracts to the Delta, the whole land was bor- 
dered by these communities ^ there were .5000 cienobites in the 
desert of Nitria alone (4) ^ the total number of male anchorites and 
monfs was estimated at 76,000 •, the females at 27,700. Parts of 
Syria were, perhaps, scarcely less densely peopled with ascetics. 
Cappadocia and the provinces bordering on Persia boasted of nu- 
merous communities, as well as Asia Minor and the eastern parts of 
Europe. Though the monastic spirit was in its full power, the esla- 
blislimcnt of regular communities in Italy must be reserved for 
lienedict of Nursia, and lies beyond the bounds of our present 
history. The enthusiasm pervaded all orders. Men of rank, of fa- 
mily, of wealth, of education, suddenly changed the luxurious pa- 
lace for the howling wilderness, the flatteries of men for the total 
silence of the desert. They voluntarily abandoned their estates, their 
connections, their worldy prospects. The desire of fame, of power, 
of influence, which might now swell the ranks of the ecclesiastics, 
had no concern in their sacrifice. Multitudes must have perished 
without the least knowledge of their virtues or their fate transpir- 


(1) Jerntne speaks of the cilicium as commoa 
among the Syrian inonksj vvilh whom help'd. 
Bpist. i. Horrent sacco membra deforini EVen 
woineii assumed ii Epiupb. Paulx, ]>. 67 ». 
Cassian is itiOmcd to think it often a sign of 
pride. Iiistit. i, 3 

(2) The accounts of Jerome (in Eustorhiam, 
p. 45 ) imd of Lassuin aie bJeiided. There is' 
some dlfereuco as to the hours of meeting for 

S rayers^^t probably the cauobilic institutes 
ifiered as to that and on some points of diet. 

(3^ Faiitum a cum Iks prsebetur silenlium, ut 
cum ill unum tam uumerosa frutrum multitudo 


conveniat, pradar ilium, qui oonsurgens psalmuni 
decantat in rocdio, iiullus hoiniiium penitU' 
adesse credatur. Mo one was beard to spit, to 
snee/.e« to cough, or to yawn — there was not 
oven a sigh or a groan — nisi forte lia'c qux' per 
cxcessum mentis claftstra oris effugerit, qua;- 
que iiiscnsibihter cordi obropsent, iiiiiiioderato 
silieel atque inlolcrabili spiritus fervore i.ur- 
ceiiso, dum ea quo; iiignita mens 111 scmclijisa 
non precvalet continere, per iiieffubilein quon- 
dam gemitum pectoris sui conclavibus evapo- 
rare conutur. Cassiau. Instit. ii. 10. 

(4) Jerom. ad Eostoch. p. 44. 
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ing in the world. Few could obtain or hope to obtain the honour of 
canonisation, or that celebrity which Jerome promises to his friend 
Blesilla, to live not merely in heaven, but in the memory of man 
to be consecrated to immortality by his writings (1). 

But the coenobitic establishments had their dangers no less than DangrrAof 
the cell of the solitary hermit. Besides those consequences of se- 
elusion from the world, the natural results of confinement in this 
close separation from mankind and this austere discharge of stated 
duties, were too often found to be the proscription of human know- 
ledge and the extinction of human sympathies. Ghuslian wisdom 
and Christian humanity could find no place in their unsocial system. 

A morose, and sullen, and contemptuous ignorance could not but 
grow up where there was no communication with the rest of man- 
kind, and the human understanding was rigidly confined to certain 
topics. The want of objects of natural affection could not but harden 
the hearty and those who, in their stern religious austerity are 
merciless to themselves, are apt to be merciless to others (2) : their uigoh 
callous and insensible heartf have no sen^e of the exquisitely deli- 
cate and poignant feelings which arife out dl the domestic affec- 
tions. Bigotry had always found its readiest and sternest execu- 
tioners among those who have never known the charities of life. 

These fatal effects seem inherent consequences of Monaslicism •, 
its votaries could not but degenerate from their lofty and sanctify- 
ing purposes. That which in one generation was sublime enthu- 
siasm, in the next became sullen bigotry, or sometimes wrought 
the same individual into a stern forgetfulness, not only of the vices 
and follies, but of all the more generous and sacred feelings of hu- 
manity. In the coenobitic institutes was added a strong corporate Fnnan 
spirit, and a blind attachment to their own opioions, which were 
identified with religion and the glory of God. The monks of Nitria, 
from simple and harmless qnlhusiasts, became ferocious bands of 
partisans ^ instead of remaining aloof in jealous seclusion from the 
factions of the rest of the world, they rushed down armed into 
Alexandria : what they considered a sacred cause inflamed and war- 
ranted a ferocity not surpassed by the turbulent and blood-thirsty 
rabble of that city. In support of a favourite doctrine, or in defence 

(l) Qu® ciim Christo vivit in coells, in hoini- tears down the parent’s squalid rheeks. “ Never- 
nuin quoque ore victura csi. * * Nuaquam in thrless, for the love of (J/itisiJ I and from the 
ntieis moritura estlibns. Epist. xxiii. p. 60. virtue of obedience, the heart of the father re- 

(2^ Theie is a cruel history of an abbot. inMned hard and unmoved,” thinking little of 
Muems, in Cassian Mucius entreated adinis- his child’s tears, only of his own humility and 
sion into a monastery. He had one little boy perfection. He at length was urged to show the 
with him of eight years old. They were placed last mark of his submission by throwing the 
in separate cells, lest the father's heart should he child into the river. As if this was a eommand- 
softened and in^sposed to total renunciation of ment of God, he seized the child, and the work 
all earthly joys, by the sight of his child. That of faith and obedience” would have been ac- 
he might still farther piove his Christian obe- cntaplislied, if the brethren had not interposed, 
diencel! and self-denial, the child was syste- ** and, as it were, rescued the child from the 
matically neglected, dressed in rags, and so waters." And Cassian relates this as an at:t of 
dirty, as to be disgusting to the father ; he was the highest religious heroism! bib. iv. 27. 
frequently beaten, to try whether it would force 
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of a popular prelate, they did not consider that they were violating 
their own first principles, in yielding to all the savage passions, 
and mingling in the bloody strife of that world which they had 
abandoned. • 

Total seclusion from mankind is as dangerous to enlightened 
religion as to Christian charity. We might have expected to find 
among those who separated themselves from the world, to conlem- 
ignorance platc, undislurbcdj'the nature and perfections of the Deity, in ge- 
neral, the purest and most spiritual notions of the Godhead. Those 
whose primacy principle was dread of a corruption of matter would 
be the last coarsely to materialise their divinity. But those who 
could elevate their thoughts, or could maintain them at this height, 
were but a small part of the vast numbers, whom the many mingled 
motives of zeal, superstition, piety, pride, emulation, or distaste 
for the world, led into the desert; they required something more 
gross and palpable than the fine and subtle conception of a spiritual 
being. Superstition, not content with crowding the brain with 
imaginary figments, spread its dark!bning mists over the Deity 
himself. t • 

It was among the monks of Egypt that anthropomorphism as- 
sumed its most vulgar and obstinate form. They would not be per- 
suaded that the expressions in the sacred writings which ascribe 
human acts, and faculties, and passions to the Deity were to be un- 
derstood as a condescension to the weakness of our nature; they 
seemed disposed to compensate to themselves for the loss of hu- 
man society by degrading the Deity, whom they professed to be 
their sole companion, to the likeness of man. Imagination could 
not maintain its flight, and they could not summon rearson, which 
they surrendered, with the rest of their dangerous freedom, to 
supply its place ; and generally superstition demanded and received 
the same implicit and resolute obedj^nce as religion itself. Once 
having humanised the Deity, they could not be weaned from the 
object of their worship. The great cause of quarrel between Theo- 
philus, the Archbishop of Alexandria, and the monks of the ad- 
jacent establishments, was his vain attempt to enlighten them on 
those points to which they obstinately adhered, as the vital and es- 
sential part of their faith. 

Pride, moreover, is almost thc*nccessary result of such distinc- 
tions as the monks drew between themselves and the rest of man- 
kind ; and prejudice and obstinacy are the natural fruits of pride. 
Once having embraced opinions, however, as in this instance, 
contrary to their primary principles, small communities are with 
the utmost difficulty induced to surrender those tenets in which 
they support and strengthen cfach other by the general concurrence. 
The anthropomorphism of the Egyptian monks resisted alike argu- 
ment and aulhorily. The biller and desperate remonstrance of the 
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aged Serapion, when he was forced to surrender his anthropomor- 
phic notions of the Deity, — You have deprived me of my God (1).’' 
shows not merely the degraded intellectual stale of the monks of 
Egypl? but the incapacity of the mass of mankind to keep up such 
high-wrought and imaginative conceptions. Entiiusiasm of any 
particular kind wastes itself as soon as its votaries become nume- 
rous^ it may hand down its lamp from individual to individual for 
many generations^ but when it would include *a whole section of 
society, it substitutes some new incentive, strong party or cor- 
porate feeling, habit, advantage, or the pride of exclusiveness, for 
its original disinterested zeal^ and can never for a long period ad- 
here to its original principles. 

The cfl’ect of Monachism on Christianity, and on society at large, 
was of very mingled character. Its actual influence on the popula- 
tion of the empire was probably not considerable, amd would scarce- 
ly counterbalance the increase arising out of the superior mora- 
lity, as regards sexual intercourse, introduced by the Christian 
religion (2). Some appreheiTsions, indeed, were betrayed on this 
point, and when the opponents of Monachism* urged, that if such 
principles were universally admitted, the human race would come 
to an end, its resolute advocates replied, that the Almighty, if 
necessary, would appoint new means for the propagation of man- 
kind. 

The withdrawal of so much ardour, talent, and virtue into se- 
clusion, which, however elevating to the individual, became alto- 
gether unprofitable to society, might be considered a more serious 
objection. The barren world could ill spaic any active or inventive 
mind. Public affairs, at this disastrous period, demanded the best 
energies which could be combined from the wnqie Roman world 
for their administration. This dereliction of their social duties by 
so many, could not but leave the competition more open lo the 
base and unworthy, particularly as Ihe actual abandonment of the 
world, and the capability of ardent enthusiasm, in men of high sta- 
tion, or of commanding intellect, displayed a force and indepen- 
dence of character which might, it should seem, have rendered 
important active service lo mankind. If barbarians were admitted 
by a perilous, yet inevitable policy, into the chief military com- 
mands, was not this measure at Idhsl hastened, not merely by the 
general influence of Christianity, which reluctantly permitted its 

(l) Cassiaii Collat. X. 1. virgins consccraiitur.” We should wish lo 

( 5 i) Then* IS a curious passage of St. Ambrose know whelher there was any statistical urouud 
on this point. “ St quis igitur putat, ennserva* for this singukir assertion, that, in those regions 
tioiie virgiiium iniiir.i genuf huinaiitiin, consi- in whieh celibacy was most practised, the popu- 
deret, quia, iibi pouc® virgines, ihi ctiam pau- lalion increased— or whether Egypt, the East, 
riores homines: uhi virgiiiitalisstudiacrebriora, and Africa, were generally more prolific than 
ibi 'Uin*. uin quoqiie honnnuin esse ir.ajorem. Italy. The assertion that the vows of virginity in 
Dicite, quantas Aiexandrina, toliusque Orientis, those rountries exceeded the births in tbe Liilar 
et Africana ccclcsia, quotannis sacrare consiieve- is, most probablj , tu be set down to antithisij 
1 lilt. PnuLiores btc boniiiie.s prodeunt, quaiu ilhc 
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votaries to enter into the army, but still more by Monachism, 
which withdrew Ihem altogether into religious inactivity? The 
civil and fiscal departments, and especially that of public education 
conducted by salaried professors, might also be deprived of some of 
the most eligibly and useful candidates for employment. At a time 
of such acknowledged deficiency, it may have appeared little less 
than a treasonable inditferencc to the public welfare, to break all 
connection with m'ankind, and to dwell in unsocial seclusion en- 
tirely on individual interests. Such might have been the remon- 
strance df a sober and dispassionate Pagan (1), and in part of those 
few more rational Christians, who could not consider the rigid mo- 
nastic Christianity as the original religion of its divine founder. 

If, indeed, this peaceful enthusiasm had counteracted any gene- 
ral outburst of patriotism, or left vacant or abandoned to worthless 
candidates posts in the public service which could be commanded 
by great talents and honourable integrity, Monachism might fairly 
be charged with weakening the energies and deadening the resis- 
tance of the Roman empire to its gathering and multiplying ad- 
versaries. But the slatff ot public affairs probably tended more to 
the growth of Monachism than Monachism to the disorder and dis- 
organisation of public affairs. The partial and unjust distribution 
of the rewards of public service ^ the uncertainly of distinction in 
any career, which entirely depended on the favourilism and in- 
trigue within the narrow circle of the court*, the difficulty of 
emerging to eminence under a despotism by fair and honourable 
means *, disgust and disappointment at slighted pretensions and 
baffled hopes; the general and apparently hopeless oppression 
which weighed down all mankind ; the total extinction of the ge- 
nerous feelings of freedom; the conscious decrepitude of the hu- 
man mind ; the inevitable conviction that its productive energies in 
knowledge, literature, and arts, were extinct and effete, and that 
every path was preoccupied, — all th’ese concurrent motives might 
naturally, in a large proportion of the most vigorous and useful 
minds, generate a distaste and weariness of the world. Religion, 
then almost universally dominant, would seize on this feeling, and 
enlist it in her service : it would avail itself of, not produce, the 
sumc of despondent determination to abandon an ungrateful world ; it would 
" .“firr and exalt the preconceived motives for seclusion ; give a 

kind of conscious grandeur to inactivily, and substitute a dreamy 
but elevating love for the Deity for contemptuous misanthropy, as 
the juslificalion for the total 'desertion of social duly. Monacliism, 
in short, instead of precipitating the fall of Ihe^ Roman empire, by 
enfeebling in any great degree its powers of resistance, enabled 
some portion of mankind to escape from the feeling of shame and 


0 Conipnip the Iomt nf Naloiis, de Moiiachis, quoted aliovo. 
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misery. Amid the irremediable evils and the wretchedness that 
could not be averted, it was almost a social benefit to raise some 
part of mankind to a state of serene indifTerence, to render some at 
least ^superior to the general calamities. Monachism, indeed, di- 
rectly secured many in their isolation from all domestic ties, from 
that worst suffering inflicted by barbarous warfare, the sight of 
beloved females outraged, and innocent children butchered. In 
those times, the man was happiest who had least to lose, and who 
exposed the fewest vulnerable points of feeling or sympathy : the 
natural affections, in which, in ordinary limes, consists the best 
happiness of man, were in those days such perilous ‘indulgences, 
that he who was entirely detached from them embraced, perhaps 
considering temporal views alone, the most prudent course. The 
solitary could but suffer in his own person ^ and though by no 
means secure in his sanctity from insult, or even death, his self- 
inflicted privations hardened him against the former, his high- 
wrought enthusiasm enabled him to meet the latter with calm re- 
signation : he had none to leave whom he had to lament, none to 
lament him after his departure. The sjjoil^r who found his way to 
his secret cell w'as baffled by his poverty ; and the sword which cut 
short his days but shortened his painful pilgrimage on earth, and 
removed him at once to an anticipated heaven. Wilh what different 
feelings would he behold, in his poor, and naked, and solitary cell, 
the approach of the blood-thirsty barbarians, from the father of a 
family, in his splendid palace, or his more modest and comfortable 
private dwelling, with a wife in his arms, whose death he would 
desire to see rather than that worse than death to which she might 
first be doomed in his presence : wilh helpless children clinging 
around his knees : the blessings which he had enjoyed, the wealth 
or comfort of his house, the beauly of his wife* of his daughters, 
or even of his sons, being the strongest allraclion to the spoiler, and 
irritating more violently his^nerciless and unsparing passions. If 
to some the monastic slate offered a refuge for the sad remainder of 
their bereaved life, others may have taken warning in lime, and 
wilh deliberate forethought refused to implicate themselves in lender 
connections, which were threatened wilh such deplorable end. 

Those, who secluded themselves from dorneslic relations, from 
other motives, at all events word secured from such miseries, and 
might be envied by those who had played the game of life wilh a 
higher stake, and ventured on its purest pleasures, with the danger 
of incurring all its bitterest reverses. 

Monachism tended powerfully to keep up the vital enthusiasm of ,,.1 
Christianity. Allusion has been made to its close connection wilh 
the conversion both of the Roman and Ihe Barbarian ; and lo the ci.nstiaa 
manner in which, from its selllcmenl in some retired Pagan district, 
it gradually disseminated the faith, and sometimes Ihe iuduslricu^., 
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always the moral, influence of Christianity through the neighbour-^ 
hood in a gradually expanding circle. Its peaceful colonies, within 
the frontier of Barbarism, slowly but uninterruptedly subdued the 
fierce or indolent savages to the religion of Christ and the manners 
and habits of civilisation. But its internal influence was not less 
visible, immediate, and inexhaustible. The more extensive disse- 
mination of Christianity naturally weakened its authority. When 
the small primitivd assembly of the Christians grew into an univer- 
sal church; when the village, the town, the city, the province, the 
empire, became in outward form and profession Christian, the prac- 
tical Heathenism only retired to work more silently and impercep- 
tibly into the Christian system. The wider the circle, the fainter the 
line of distinction from the surrounding waters. Small societies 
have a kind of self-acting principle of conservation within. Mutual 
inspection generates mutual awe ; the generous rivalry in religious 
attainment keeps up regularity in attendance on the sacred institu- 
tions, and at least propriety of demeanour. Such small commu- 
nities may be disturbed by religious faction, but are long before 
they degenerate into unc^irialian licentiousness, or languish inlo re- 
ligious apathy. Bui when a large proportion of Christians received 
the faith as an inheritance from their fathers rather than from per- 
sonal conviction ; when hosts of deserters from Paganism passed 
over inlo the opposite camp, not because it was the best, but be- 
cause it was the most flourishing cause; it became inexpedient, as 
well as impossible, lo maintain the severer discipline of former limes. 
ButMonachism was constantly reorganising small societies, in which 
the bond of aggregation was Ihe common religious fervour, in which 
emulation continually kept up the excitement, and mulual vigilance 
exercised unresisted authority. The exaggeration of Iheir religious 
sentiments was at once the tenure of Ihcirexistcncc, and the guarantee 
for their perpetuity. Men would never be wanting lo enrol them- 
selves in Iheir ranks, and their constitution prevented (hem from 
growing lo an unmanageable size ; when one establishment or insti- 
tution wore out, another was sure to spring up. The republics of 
Monachism were constantly reverting to their first principles, and 
undergoing a vigorous and thorough reformation. Thus, through- 
out the whole of Christian history, until, or even after, the Refor- 
mation, within the church of Rome, we find cilher new monastic 
orders rising, or the old remodelled and regulated by the zeal of 
some ardent enthusiast; the a^socialory principle, that great politi- 
cal and religious engine which is either the conservative or the des- 
tructive power in every period of society, was constantly embracing 
a certain number of persons devoted lo a common end; and the 
new sect, distinguished by some peculiar badge of dress, of habit, or 
of monastic rule, re-embodied some of the fervour of primitive 
Christianily, and awakened the growing lethargy, by the example of 
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unusual austerities, or rare and exemplary activity in the dissemi- 
nation of the faith. 

The beneficial tendency of this constant formation of young and 
vigorous societies in the bosom of Christianity was of more im- 
portance in the limes of desolation and confusion which impended 
over the Roman empire. In this respect, likewise, their lofty pre- 
tensions insured their ulilily. Where reason flself was about to 
be in abeyance, rational religion would have had but little chance : 
it would have commanded no respect. Ghrislianiiy, in its primitive 
simple and unassuming form, might have imparted its Koliness, and 
peace, and happiness, to retired families, whether in the city or 
the province, but its modest and retiring dignity would have made 
no impression on the general lone and character of society. There 
was something in the seclusion of religious men from mankind, in 
their standing aloof from the rest of the world, calculated to impress 
barbarous minds with a feeling of their peculiar sanctity. The less 
they were like to ordinary mmi, the more, in the ordinary estima- 
tion, they were approximated to the diviifily. At all events this 
apparently broad and manifest evidence of their religious sincerity 
would be more impressive to unreasoning minds than the habits of 
the clergy, which approached more nearly to those of the common 
lailj (1). 

The influence of this continual rivalry of another sacred, though l>ifluenc<‘ 
not decidedly sacerdotal class, upon Ihe secular clergy, led to iin- ungy 
porlanl resulls. We may perhaps ascribe to Ihe constant presence 
of Monachisrn the continuance and the final recognition of the ce- 
libacy of the clergy, the vital principle of the ecclesiastical power 
in Ihc middle ages. #Wilhoul the powerful direct support which they 
received from Ihc monaslic orders-, without the ihdirect authority 
over the minds of men which flowed from their example, and inse- 
parably connecled, in Ihe pofftilar mind, superior sanctity with the 
renuncialion of marriage, the ambitious popes would never have 
been able, particularly in Ihe north, to pari the clergy by this strong 
line of demarcation from the profane laity. As it was, it required 
the most vigorous and continued effort to establish, by ecclesiastical 
regulalion and papal power, that which was no longer in accord- 
ance with the religious sentiments of the clergy Ihemselves. The In pruHinl. 
general practice of marriage, or of a kind of legalised concubinage, 
among Ihe northern clergy, showed the tendency, ifilliad not been 
thus counteracted by the rival order, *and by the dominant eccle- 
siastical policy of Ihe Church (2). But it is impossible to calculate 

( 1 ) Thp monks \PCTe oritfinjilly laymen (Cas- Tkeincr has rollecled with considerable labour 

\ . 126 ). j^radually rhuf’clics were attached a long list of the inoiv celebrated prelates oS the 
to thf monasteries, but these were served by church who had Lceu monks, p, I0t». Ha 
regularly ordained clergy..— (I’alldd. Hist. Lau- age et vivc lu moiiasterio, ut clericus cut 
'■j.icu.) but ihi’ir reputation for sanctity con- mercaris. Hicron. Kpiat. ad Rustic. 95- 

exposed them to be seized and consecrated (2) The generil que.stioii of the celibacy of 

by the ardent Hdiiiiruiioii of their followers, the clergy will he subsequently pxannnrd. 
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ihe effecl of that complete blending up of Ihe clergy with the rest 
of the community which would probably have ensued from the 
gradual abrogation of this single distinction at this juncture.., The 
interests of their order, in men connected with the community by 
the ordinary social ties, would have been secondary to their own 
personal advancement, or that of their families. They would have 
ceased to be a pecilliar and separate caste, and sunk down into the 
common penury, rudeness, and ignorance. Their influence would 
be closely cpnnected with their wealth and dignity, which, of 
course, on (he other hand, would tend to augment their influence^ 
but that corporate ambition which induced them to consider the 
cause of their order as their own ; that desire of riches, which wore 
the honourable appearance of personal desinlereslcdness, and zeal 
for the splendour of religion, could not have existed but in a class 
completely insulated from the common feelings and interests of the 
community. Individual members of the clergy might have become 
wealthy, and obtained authority ovcf the ignorant herd, but there 
would have been no ^utenl and powerful Church, acting with 
vigorous unity, and arranged in simultaneous hostility against Bar- 
barism and Paganism. 

Our history must hereafter trace the connection of the inde- 
pendence and separate existence of the clergy with the maintenance 
and ihe authority of Christianity. But even as conservators of the 
lingering remains of science, arts, and letters, as the sole order to 
which some kind of intellectual education was necessary, when 
knowledge was a dislinction which alone commanded respect, the 
clergy were, not without advantage, secured by their celibacy from 
the cares and toils of social life. In this respeftl, Monachism acted 
in two ways *, as itself (he most eflicienl guardian of what was most 
worth preserving in the older civilisation, and as preventing, partly 
by emulation, partly by this enforcement of celibacy, the secular 
clergy from degenerating universally into that state of total igno- 
rance which prevailed among them in some quarters. 

It IS impossible to survey Monachism in its general influence, 
from the earliest period of its interworking into Christianity, with- 
out being astonished and perplexed with ils diametrically opposite 
effects. Here, it is the undoublefd parent of the blindest ignorance 
and the most ferocious bigotry, sometimes of the most dfd^asing 
licentiousness^ there, the guardian of learning, the author of civi- 
lisation, the propagator of humble and peaceful religion. To Ihe 
dominant spirit of Monachism maybe ascribed, some part at least 
of the gross superstition and moral inefficiency of the church in the 
Byzantine empire \ to the same spirit much of the salutary autho- 
rity of Western Christianity, its constant aggressions on barbarism, 
and its connection with the Latin literature. Yet neither will the 
different genius of ihe East and West account for this contradictory 
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operation of the monastic spirit in the two divisions of the Roman 
empire. If human nature was degraded by the filth and fanatic self- 
torture, the callous apathy, and the occasional sanguinary violence, 
of lh*e Egyptian or Syrian monk, yet the monastic retreat sent forth 
its Basils and Chrysostoms, who seemed to have braced their strong 
intellects by the air of the desert. Their intrepid and disinterested 
devotion to their great cause, the complete concentration of their 
whole faculties on the advancement of Christianity, seemed strength- 
ened by this entire detachment from mankind. • 

Nothing can be conceived more apparently opposed to the designs 
of the God of nature, and to the mild and beneficent spirit of Chris- 
tianity ^ nothing more hostile to the dignity, the interests, the 
happiness, and the intellectual and moral perfection of man, than 
the monk afflicting himself with unnecessary pain, and thrilling 
his soul with causeless fears ; confined to a dull routine of religious 
duties, jealously watching, and proscribing every emotion of plea- 
sure as a sin against the bervevolent Deity ^ dreading knowledge as 
an impious departure from the becomingdiumiiity of man. 

On the other hand, what generous or lofty mind can refuse to 
acknowledge the grandeur of that superiority to all the cares and 
passions of mortality ; the felicity of that slate which is removed far 
above the fears or the necessities of life-, that sole passion of admi- 
ration and love of the Deity, which no doubt was attained by some 
of the purer and more imaginative enthusiasts of the cell or the 
cloister. Who still more will dare to depreciate that heroism of 
Christian benevolence, which underwent this self-denial of the lawful 
enjoyments and domestic charities of which it had neither extin- 
guished the desire, nor subdued the regret, not from the slavish 
fear of displeasing the Deity, or the selfish ambition of personal 
perfection ; but from the genuine desire of advancing the temporal 
and eternal improvement of tnankind; of imparling the moral ame- 
lioration and spiritual hopes of Christianity to (he wretched and the 
barbarous ^ of being the messengers of Christian faith, and the mi- 
nisters of Christian charity, to the Heathen, whether in creed or in 
character. 

We return from this long, but not unnecessary digression, to the 
life of Jerome, the great advocaje of Monachism in the West. Je- 
rome began and closed his career as a monk of Palestine . he at- 
tained, he aspired to, no dignity in the church. Though ordained 
a presbyter against his will, he esc4)ed the episcopal dignity which 
was forced upon his distinguished contemporaries. He left to Am- 
brose, to Chrysostom, and to Augustine, the authority of oflice, and 
was content with the lower, but not less extensive, influence of per- 
sonal communication, or the elTecl of his writings. After having 
passed his youth in literary studies in Rome, and travelling through- 
out the West, he visited Palestine. During his voyage to the East, 
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lie surveyed some great cities, and consulted their libraries ; he was 
received in Cyprus by the Bishop Epiphanius. In Syria, he plunged 
at once into the severest austerities of asceticism. We have already 
inserted the lively description of the inward struggles and agonies 
which tried him* during his first retreat in the Arabian desert. 

Trial, of But Jerome had other trials peculiar to himself. It was not so 
u7reTrU" much the indulgeufje of the coarser passions, the lusts and ambition 
of the world, which distressed his religious sensibilities (1), it was 
the nobler and more intellectual part of his being which was endan- 
gered by the "fond reminiscences of his former days. He began to 
question the lawfulness of those literary studies which had been the 
delight of his youth. He had brought with him, his sole compa- 
nions, besides the sacred books of his religion, the great masters of 
poetry and philosophy, of Greek and Latin style ; and the magic of 
Plato’s and Cicero’s language, to his refined and fastidious ear, made 
the sacred writings of Christianity, on which he was intently fixed, 
appear rude and barbarous. In his Retreat in Bethlehem he had 
sKaVi'"'" '^*i^<^*’laken the study of Hebrew (2), as a severe occupation to willi- 
draw him from those impure and worldly thoughts which his auste- 
rities had not entirely subdued ^ and in the weary hours when he 
was disgusted with his ditficult task, he could not refrain from re- 
curring, as a solace, to his favourite authors. But even this indul- 
gence alarmed his jealous conscience; though he fasted before he 
opened his Cicero, his mind dwell with too intense delight on the 
language of the orator ; and the dislaste with which he passed from 
the musical periods of Plato to the verses of the Prophets, of which 
his ear had not yet perceived the harmony, and his Roman tasle 
had not perhaps imbibed the full sublimity, appeared to him as an 
impious offence against his religion (3). The inward struggles of 
his mind threw him into a fever, he was thought to be dead, and in 
the lethargic dream of his distempered imagination, he thought that 
he beheld himself before the throne of the gr^al Judge, before the 
brightness of which he dared not lift up his eyes. Who art thou?” 
demanded the awful voice. — “A Christian,'’ answered the trem- 
bling Jerome (4). “ ’Tis false,” sternly replied (he voice, “ thou 
art no Christian, thou art a Ciceronian. Where the treasure is, 
there is the heart also. ” Yet, however the scrupulous conscience 

(0 <lfrome says, — “ Pnma cst virpnilas 5 lefrere cerpissem, sermo liorrrbat inculLus. Epist. 
secundo vir^Jniin^ tk secuiicla iiutivl- xviii .id Kustoch. iv. p. A'X. 
tulp;” lii‘ iii^niuoiisly coiifpsses llial he co^d (4) lulei iin p.iraiitur cxcqui.T, rt vilalis .iiiimse 
only bo.isl of iho second. Jipisl. xxv. iv. p, 242.; ealor, lolo frigesccnit* jnm corporc, in solo tanluin 
Oper. iv p 4S9. lepciile pulvisculo, p.dpiUihfll; qiiuiu subilu 

(2) His des( ripUon of Hebrew, as compared rnptus in spirilii, ad tribunal judicis pertralior; 
with laitin, IS curious : — “ Ad quam edoman- ubi t.mtum luinini\. el^lantum crat i-x circum- 
dani, cuidcin (ratn, qui rx Hehraris crediderat, staiitiiiui rinritate fulp'oris, ut projecUisin Imam, 
me in diseiplinain dedi ut post Quintiliani acu* sursinn aspitere non aiiderem. liiterrog,itus dc 
raina, prnvitatemque Frontoiiis, et levilatcin roiiditjonr, Ciiristianuin me esse respoiidi Et 
PJinii, nipliabetuiii discerem el ^tndentia anhela- ille qin pra'sidebat inorUiis ,iil, Ciceroniauus es, 
que irrAa meditarcr — quid ibi Jaboris insuin- non Christiuiius ; ubi enirn thesaurus tuus, ibi et 
venm ® ” Epist. xcv. ad Rnsticum, p 774. ror mm Ad Etistocli. Epist. xvin. iv, p. 42. 

(3^ Si qiioiido in memet reversws, Prophotas 
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of Jerome might tremble at this profane admixture of sacred and 
heathen studies, he was probably qualified in a high degree by this 
very discordant collision of opposite tastes for one of the great ser- 
vice? which he was to render to Christianity. No writer, without 
that complete mastery over the Latin language, ^hich could only 
be attained by constant familiarity with its best models, could so 
have harmonised its genius with the foreign elements which were 
to be mingled with it, as to produce the vivid and glowing style of 
the Vulgate Bible. That this is far removed from the purity of 
Tully, no one will question ; we shall hereafter consider more at 
length its genius and its influence; but we may conjecture what 
would have been the harsh, jarring, and inharmonious discord of 
the opposing elements, if the translator had only been conversant 
with the African Lalinily of Tertullian, or the elaborate obscurity 
of writers like Ammianus Marccllinus. 

Jerome could not, in the depths of his retreat, or in the absorbing 
occupation of his studies, oseq^pe being involved in those controver- 
sies which distracted the Eastern churches, and penetrated to the 
cell of the remotest anchorite. He returned to the West to avoid the 
restless polemics of his brother monks. On his return to Rome, the 
fame of his piety and talents commended him to the confidence of 
the Pope Damasus(l), by whom he was employed in the most im- 
portant affairs of the Roman see. But cither the influence or the 
opinions of Jerome, excited the jealousy of the Roman clergy, 
whose vices Jerome paints in no softened colours. We almost, in 
this contest, behold a kind of prophetic prelude to the perpetual 
strife, which has existed in almost all ages^ between the secular and 
regular clergy, the hierarchical and monastic spirit. Though the 
monastic opinions and practices were by no means unprecedented 
in Italy (they had been first introduced by Athanasius in his flight 
from Egypt)-, though they were maintained by Ambrose, and prac- 
tised by some recluses; yet the pomp, the wealth, and Iheaulhorily 
of the Roman ecclesiastics, which is described by the concurrent 
testimony of (he Heathen historian (2) and the Christian .Jerome, 
would not humbly brc»ok the greater popularity of these severer 
doctrines, nor palionlly submit to the estrangement of some of their 
more opulent and distinguished pjoselylcs, particularly among the 
females. Jerome admits, indeed, with specious, but doubtful hu- 
mility, the inferiority of the unordained monk to the ordained 
priest. The clergy were the succesArs of the Apostles; their lips 
could make the body of Christ ; they had the keys of heaven, until 
the day of judgment ; they w ere the shepherds, the monks only part 
of the flock. Yet the clergy, no doubt, had the sagacity to foresee 
the dangerous rival, as to influence and authority, which was rising 

(l) Epist, xii. p. 744 Tillcmonl, Vie dc {‘i) Amniianus M^rcelCnus. See Postra. 
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up in Christian society. The great object of contention now was the 
command over the high-born and wealthy females of Rome. Je- 
rome, in his advice to the clergy, cautiously warns them agaiq; 5 t the 
ItiDaence danger of female intimacy (1). He, however, either considered hini- 
mVies o^f self secure, or under some peculiar privilege, or justified by the 
Home, prospect of greater utility, to suspend his laws on his own behalf. 
He became a kind^of confesspr, he directed the sacred studies, he 
overlooked the religious conduct, of more than one of these pious 
ladies. The ardour and vehemence with which his ascetic opinions 
were embraced, and the more than usually familiar intercourse with 
matrons and virgins of rank, may perhaps have offended the pride, 
if not the propriety, of Roman manners. The more temperate and 
rational of the clergy, in their turn, may have thought the zeal 
with which these female converts of Jerome were prepared to follow 
their teacher to the Holy Land, by no means a safe precedent; they 
may have taken alarm at the yet unusual fervour of language with 
which female ascetics were celebrated as united, by the nuptial tie, 
to Christ (2), and exhorthd, in the glowing imagery of the Song of 
Solomon, to devote themselves to their spiritual spouse. They were 
the brides of Christ; — Christ, worshipped by angels in heaven, 
ought to have angels to worship him on earth (3). With regard 
to Jerome and his high-born friends, their suspicions were, doubt- 
less, unjust. 

(.horacter It is singular, indeed, to contrast the different descriptions of Ihe 
female aristocracy of Rome, at the various periods of her history ; 
the secluded and dignified matron, employed in household duties, 
and educating with severe discipline, for the military and civil ser- 
vice of the state, her future consuls and dictators; the gorgeous 
luxury, the almolit incredible profligacy, of the later days of the re- 
public and of the empire, the Julias and Messalinas, so darkly co- 
loured by the satirists of the times ; ifce active charily and the stern 
austerities of the Paulas and Euslochiurns of the present period. It 
was not, in general, the severe and lofty Roman matron of the age 
of Roman virtue whom Christianity induced to abandon her domes- 
tic duties, and that highest of all duties to her country, the bring- 
ing up of noble and virtuous citizens ; it was the soft, and at the 
same time, the savage female, who united the incongruous, but too 
frequently reconciled, vices of sensuality and cruelty ; the female, 

O) Epist. ail VIeliodorum, p, 10. iioveral Roum- proposjium inonacharuin, iiec au- 

( 2 ) See ilie V.pistlc ad Euslochium. The whole debat propter rei novilatein, i(;noiniiiinsum, at 
nf this letter is Q singular uuioii of religious ear- tunc ]>utal>atur, et vile Jii populis, uomen assu- 
nestiiess and what, to modern feeling, would mere.” Marcella' lipltaph. p 780- 
seem strange iiideheacy if not immodesty, with (3) In .Terouie’s largerinicrprclalionofSolo- 
slill stranger liberiy with the language of Scrip- moil’s Song (adv. Jovin. p. 171) is a very 
lure. He seems lo say that Kustochium vros the curious and whimsical passage, alluding to the 
first noble Rtnnan maiden who embraced vir- Saviour us the spouse. There is one sentence, 
giniiV *• — “ Qw® prima Romanx urbis virgo however, in the letter to Eustochium, so blas- 
nobilis esse ecepisli ” He says, however, of Mar- phemously indecent that it must not be quoted 
eella,— ’ " Nulla eo tempore nnbilinm fceminaruin even in Latin, p. 38. 
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ivhom the facility of divorce, if she abstained from less la^vful in- 
dulgence, enabled to gratify in a more decent manner her inconstant 
passuins^ who had been inured from her most tender age, not merely 
to theatrical shows of questionable modesty, bt|t to the bloody 
scenes of the arena, giving the signal perhaps with her own delicate 
hand for the mortal blow to the exhausted gladiator. We behold 
with wonder, not unmixed with admiration, woihen of the same race 
and city either forswearing from their earliest you^h all intercourse 
with men, or preserving the stale of widowhood wilh irrepl*oachabIe 
dignity^ devoting their wealth to the foundation of hospitals, and 
their time to religious duties and active benevolence. These monas- 
tic sentiments were carried to that excess which seemed inseparable 
from the Roman character. At twelve years old, the young Asella 
devoted herself to God ; from that time she had never conversed 
with a man ^ her knees were as hard as a camel’s, by constant genu- 
flexion and prayer (1). Paula, the fervent disciple of Jerome, after ' 
devoting the wealth of an ancient and opulent house to charitable 
uses (2), to the impoverishing of her own’children, deserted her fa- 
mily. Her infant son and her marriageable daughter watched, wilh 
entreating looks, her departure \ she did not even turn her head 
away to hide her maternal tears, but lifted up her unmoislened eyes 
to heaven, and continued her pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Jerome 
celebrates this sacrifice of the holiest charities of life as the height 
of female religious heroism (3). 

The vehement and haughty temper of Jerome was not softened 
by his monastic austerities, nor humbled by the severe proscription Jeronu. 
of the gentler affections. His life, in the capital and the desert, was 
one long warfare. After the death of his friend and protector, Da- 
masus, the growing hostility of the clergy, notwUhslanding the at- 
tachment of his disciples, reijdered his residence in Rome disagree- 
able. Nor was the peace of the monastic life his reward for his 
zealous exertions in its cause. He retired to Palestine, where he |je|n .i in 
passed the rest of his days in religious studies, and in polemic 


(1) Iheronyai. Kpist xxi 

(2) Jerome thus describes the .charily ol 
I’aiila . — Quid ego refcrdin, qnipide et nobilis 
doinus, et quondnin opulrntissiiii.i<, orniies ]).cne» 
iltvilins in jMuperes erogatas. Quid iii cuiietos 
Oementissiinuin aiiiinura, el bonilalem etiam in 
cos quos iiunquam viderat, evagantem. Quia 
iiiopum inorieij.., non illius vestimentis obvolutus 
esi •* Quis chnicorum non ejus facultatibus sus- 
tunlatus est ? Quos cu riosissiine tola urbe perqui> 
rens, dainiiuiQ pulabat, si quis debilis et esuriens 
cibo suslciitaretur alteridk. Spoliabat JiUos, et 
inter objurgantes propinquos, majorem se eis 
hicreditatem, Christi ini^ericordiam dimittere 
loquebalur. Epitaph. Paula*, p. 671. At her 
death, Jerome relates, with great pride, that she 
<lid not leave a penny to her daughter, but a 
load of debts (magnum ais alienum), 

(3) It is a passage of considerable beauty . — 
IJescendit ad portum, fratre, cognatis, affmibus. 


et (quod his majus esQ libens proscqucntibns, 
et clementissimam matrem pictate vincere cu- 
pienlibus. Jam carbnsa tendebantur, el remoruin 
ductu navis in altum protrahebatur. Parvus 
Toxotius suppliees manus teiidebat in littora 
Rufina, jam nubilis, ut suas expcctaret nuptias, 
tacens fletibus obsecrabat, et tdmen ilia siccos ad 
ca|um oculos, pietatcni in filios, pietate in Deuin 
superaiis nesciebat se matrem ut Christi probaret 
ancillam. * * Hoc contra jura natura: plena fides 
patiebatur, imo gaudens animus appetebat. 
Epitaph. Panix 672. 

This was her epitaph 

Aspins ansustum precisA nipe sepulcrum ? 
Haipitium Pauls est, cffilestla regna tenentis. 
Fratrem, rognatbs, Romam, patrlamque relinquens, 
Dtvitias, sobolem, Bethlehemlte condltar anlro 
Hic prspsppr tuum, Christc, atque liic mystica Magi 
Munera portantes, hominlque, Deoque dedere 
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disputes. Wherever any dissentient from the doctrine or the prac- 
tice of the dominant Gbrislianily ventured to express his opinions, 
Jerome launched the thunders of his interdict from his cell at 
Bethlehem. No one was more perpetually involved in controversy, 
or opposed with* greater rancour of personal hostility, than this 
earnest advocate of unworldly religious seclusion. He was engaged 
in a vehement dispute with St. Augustine, on the difference between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. But his repose was most embittered by the 
acrimonious and obstinate contest with Rufinus, which was rather 
a personal than a polemic strife. In one controversy, Chrislendoiri 
iriian acknowledged and hailed him as her champion. Jovinian and Vigi- 
7«i!iyuT lanlius are involved in the dark list of heretics ; but their error ap- 
pears to have been that of unwisely attempting to stem the current 
of popular Christian opinion, rather than any departure from the 
important doctrines of Christianity. They were premature Protes- 
tants *, they endeavoured, with vain and ill-timed efforts, to arrest 
the encroaching spirit of Monachism, which had now enslaved the 
whole of Christianity (1) •,*'th^y questioned the superior merit of c(i- 
libacy •, they protested against the growing worship of relics (2). 
Their effect upon the dominant sentiment of Itic times may be esti- 
mated by the language of wrath, bitterness, contempt, and abhor- 
rence with which Jerome assails these bold men, who thus presumed 
to encounter the spirit of their age. The four points of Jovinian’s 
heresy, were, — Isl, that virgins had no higher merit, unless supe- 
rior in their good works, than widows and married womens 2d, 
that there was no distinction of meals-, 3d, that those who had been 
baptized in full faith, would not be overcome by the Devil and 4lh, 
that those who had preserved the grace of baptism would meet 
with an equal re\(ard in heaven. This last clause was perhaps a 
corollary from the first, as the panegyrists of virginity uniformly 
claimed a higher place in heaven for the immaculate than for 
lliose who had been polluted by marriage. To those doctrines 
Vigilanlius added, if possible, more haled tenets. He condemned 
the respect paid lo the martyrs and their relics ; he questioned the 
miracles performed at their tombs-, he condemned the lighting 
lamps before them as a Pagan superstition -, he rejected the inter- 
cession of the saints-, he blamed Ike custom of sending alms lo Je- 
rusalem, and the selling all properly to give it to ihe poor^ he as- 
serted that it was belter to kc^o it and distribute its revenues in 
charily -, he protested against the whole monastic life, as interfering 
with the duly of a Christian to bis neighbour. These doctrines were 

c 

(J^ Hieronym adv. \ igilantiuin, p. 381< trairc a la tradition de I ^^glisc Universelle.'* 

(2) Tbo obfiorvalKin of Vkury shows how Tom. ▼. p. 278. 
iiiiittiiTird was ihf allompt of Vi^ilantias to iv- I have purposely, lest 1 should overstrain the 
turn to the simpler Chrihliaiuiy of former day^ : Protestantism ol these remarkable men, taken this 
On lie voit pas que riier^sie (de Vigilance), view of their tenets from Fleury, perhaps the 
ait eii de Biiile , ni qu’on ail cn hesnin d’aucaii fairest and most dispassionate writer of Irs 
roncile pour la condamnor lout elle eioil eon- rhnreh. Tom. iv. ]i 602 , tom. s. p, 275. 
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not wilhoui their followers ; the resentment of Jerome was embit- 
tered by their effect on some of the noble ladies of Rome, who began 
to fall off to marriage. Even some bishops embraced the doctrines 
of Yjgilantius, and asserting that the high professions of continence 
led the way to debauchery, refused to ordain unmarried deacons. 

The lone of Jerome’s indignant writings against those new here- 
tics is that of a man suddenly arrested in his triumphant career by 
some utterly unexpected opposition ; his resentment at being thus 
crossed is mingled with a kind of wonder that men should exist 
who could entertain such strange and daring tenets. Xhe^Iength, it 
might be said the prolixity, to which he draws out his answer to 
Jovinian, seems rather the oulpouring of his wrath and his learn- 
ing, than as if he considered it necessary to refute such obvious 
errors. Throughout it is the master condescending to leach, not the 
adversary to argue. He fairly ovetwhelrns him with a mass of 
scripture, and of classical learning : at one time he pours out a 
flood of allegorical interpretations of the scripture ; he then con- 
founds him with a clever passage from Theophrastus on the mise- 
ries of marriage. Even the friends of Jiirorne, the zealous Pamma- 
chius himself, were offended by the fierceness of his first invective 
against Jovinian (1), and his contemptuous disparagement of mar- 
riage. The injustice of his personal charges are refuted by the 
more temperate statements of Augustine and by his own admis- 
sions (2). He was obliged, in his apology, to mitigate his vehe- 
mence, and reluctantly to fall into a milder strain; but even the. 
Apology has something of the severe and contemptuous lone of an 
orator who is speaking on the popular side, with his audience al- 
ready in his favour. 

But his language to Jovinian is sober, dispassionate, and argu- vigii« 
mcnlalive, in comparison with that to Vigilanlius. He describes all 
the monsters ever invented b^ poetic imagination, the centaurs, the 
leviathan, the Nemean lion, Cacus, Geryon. Gaul, by her one 
monster, Vigilanlius (3), had surpassed all the pernicious and por- 
tentous horrors of other regions. Why do I fly to the desert? — 

That I may not sec or hear thee ; that I may no longer be moved 

(1) Indignamini niihi, quod Joviniaiium ;«on heaven I’el llius handbome, this corpulent, 

docuerini, ced viccnm. lino indigiiantur iiiihi smooth monk, always goes in while like a bnde- 
qui ilium auallieuiatizaliun dolcot. Apolog. " groom : let liim marry a w;le to prove the equal 
p, 236. value of virginity and marriage, but if he will 

(2) Jerome admits that Jovinian did not assert not lake a wife, though lie is against us in his 
the privilege which he vindicated ; he remained words, his actions are for us. lie afterwards 
a monk, though Jerome highly colours Ins luxu- saynj— llle IVoinan.T eccleaiae auctorilate damna* 
rious habits. After his coarse tunic and bare tus inter fluviales aves, el carnes suillas, non tarn 
feet, and food of bread and water, he has be- eniisit animain quam eriiclavit. p. 183. 

taken bimself to while garments, sweetened (3J His brief sketch of the enormities of Vigi- 
wine, and highly dressed nA'Jts : to the sauces of laiilius is as follows : — Qui imniundo spiritc 
an Apicius or a Paxanius, to baths, and sham- pugnal contra Clinsti spirituin, et mnrlyrnm 
pooings (fricticula;, — the llenedicliiies translate neg.it sepiiicra esse vencranda ; dainnandas diCTl 
this fritter shops^, and cooks’ shojis, it is main- esse vigilias , imnquam nisi in Pascha Alleluia 
fest tliat he prclers earth to heaven, vice to vir- caritandum coiiiinenliain barrrsiiTi, pudiciliaui 
tue, his belly to Christ, niid thinks his rubicund ] ibid inis semiiiarinui. 

(oinii) (Purpuram colons ejus) the kingdom of 
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by Ihy madness, nor be provoked (o war by thee j lest the eye of a 
harlot should captivate me, and a beautiful form seduco me to un- 
lawful love.” But his great and conclusive argument in favour ol 
reverence for the dust of martyrs ( that little dust which, covered 
with a precious^ veil, Yigilanlius presumed to think but dust) is 
universal authority. ‘‘ Was the Emperor Constantine sacrilegious, 
who transported the relics of Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Con- 
stantinople, at whcKie presence the devils (such devils as inhabit the 
wretched Vigilantius) roar, and are confounded? or the Emperor 
Arcadius; who translated the bones of the holy Samuel to Thrace? 
Are all the bishops sacrilegious who enshrined these precious re- 
mains in silk, as a vessel of gold ^ and all the people who met (hem, 
and received them as it were the living prophet? Is the Bishop of 
Rome, who offers sacrifice on the altar under which are the vene- 
rable bones (the vile dust, would Yigilantius say?) of Peter and 
Paul 5 and not the bishop of one city alone, but the bishops of all 
the cities in the world who reverence these relics, around which 
the souls of the martyrs are constantly hovering to hear the prayers 
of the supplicant ? ” ^ 

The great work of Jerome, the authoritative Latin version of the 
scriptures, will demand our attention, as one of the primary ele- 
ments of Christian literature, a subject which must form one most 
important branch of our inquiry into the extent and nature of the 
general revolution in the history of mankind, brought about by (he 
complete establishment of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE UNDER CHRISTIANITY. 

The period is now arrived when wc may survey the Iptal change General 
in the habits and manners, as well as in the sentiments and opi- 
nions, of mankind, effected by the dominance of Ihe new faith, 
Ciirislianity is now the mistress of the Roman world ; on every side 
the struggles of Paganism become more feeble*, it seems resigned 
to its fate, or rather only Impes, by a feigned allegiance, and a 
simulation of the forms and language of £hnstianily, to be permitted 
to drag on a precarious and inglorious existence. The Christians 
are now no longer a separate people, founding and maintaining 
their small independent republics, fenced in by marked peculiari- 
ties of habits and manners from the rest of society*, they have be- 
come to all outward appearance the people^ the general manners 
of the world may be contemplated as the manners of Christendom. 

The monks, and in some respects the clergy, have, as it were, 
taken the place of the Christians as a separate and distinct body of 
men \ the latter in a great degree, Ihe former altogether differing 
from the prevalent usages in their modes of life, and abstaining 
from the common pursuits and avocations of society. The Christian sources or 
writers, therefore, become our leading, almost our only, authori- 
ties for the general habits ‘an% manners of mankind (for the notice 
of such matters in the Heathen writers are few and casual), except 
the Theodosian code. This indeed is of great value as a record of iheodo. 
manners as well as a history of legislation^ for that which demands 
the prohibition of the law, or is in any way of sufficient impor- 
tance to require the notice of the legislature, may be considered as 
a prevalent custom : particularly as (he Theodosian code is not a 
system of abstract and general law, but the register of the succes- 
sive edicts of the Emperors who wire continually supplying, by 
their arbitrary acts, the deficiencies W the existing statutes, or as 
new cases arose, adapting those statutes to temporary exigences. 

But the Ghristfan preachers are the great painters of Roman Cliristinn 
manners ; Chrysostom of the East, more particularly of Constanti- 
nople^ Jerome, and though much less copiously, Ambrose and 
Augustine, of Roman Christendom. Considerable allowance must, 
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of eourse, be mddc in all these statements for oratorical vehemence ; 
much more for the ascetic habits of the writers, particularly of 
Chrysostom, who maintained, and would have exacted, the rigid 
austerity of the desert in the midst of a luxurious capital.* Nor 
must the genertil morality of the limes be estimated from their 
writings without considerable discretion. It is the office of the 
preacher, though yitb a ditTerent design, yet with something of 
the manner of the satirist, to select the vices of mankind for his 
anirnadvfrsion, and to dwell with far less force on the silent and 
unpretending virtues. There might be, and probably was, an under- 
current of quiet Christian piety and gentleness, and domestic hap- 
piness, which would not arrest the notice of the preacher, who 
was denouncing the common pride and luxury; or if kindling into 
accents of praise, enlarging on the austere self-denial of the ancho- 
rite, or the more shining virtues of the saint. 

Christianity disturbed not the actual relations of society, it inter- 
fered in no way with the existing gradations of rank ; though, as we 
shall see, it introduced^a new order of functionaries, — what may 
be considered from the esthnalion in which they were held a new 
aristocracy, — it left all the old official dignitaries in possession of 
their distinctions. With the great vital di'^tinclion between the 
freeman and the slave, as ^et it made no difference (1), It broke 
down none of the barriers which separated this race of men from 
the common rights of human kind; and in no degree legally 
brought up this Pariah caste of antiquity to the common level of 
the human race. 

In the new relation established between mankind and the Su- 
preme Being, the slave was fully participant, he shared in the 
redemption through Christ, he might receive all the spiritual bles- 
sings, and enjoy all the immortalising hopes of the believer ; he 
might bo dismissed from his dcalh bijd to heaven by the absolving 
voice of the priest; and besides this inestimable consolation in 
* misery and degradation, this religious equality, at least with the 
religious part of the community, could not fail to elevate his con- 
dition, and lo strengthen that claim to the sympathies of mankind 
which were enforced by Christian humanity. The axiom of Clement 
of Alexandria that by the common law of Christian charily, we 
were lo act lo them as we woulif be acted by, because they wore 
men (2), though perhaps it might have been uttered with equal 
strength of language by sonte of the better philosophers, spoke 
with far more general acceptance to (he human heart. The manu- 
mission, which was permitted by Constantine Iq take place in the 
Church, must likewise have tended indirectly lo connect freedom 
with Christianity (3). 

[l) Tlie laws of Justinian, it mual b« rcinem- (2) Clcinrus Al«x. Ta^agog. iii. 12. 
licrsd, are bryondthis periofl. (3) Sec Plair on Slavery, p 28S. 
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Still, down to the time of Justinian, the inexorable law, which, 
as to their treatment, had already been wisely tempered by the 
Heathen Emperors, as to their rights, pronounced the same harsh 
and imperious sentence. It beheld them as an inferior class or 
human beings^ their life was placed but partially under the pro- 
tection of the law. If they died under a punishment of extraordi- 
nary cruelly, the master was guilty of homii^ide^ if under more 
moderate application of the scourge, or any other infliction, the 
mastei was not accountable for their death (J). While it j*cfused to 
protect, the law inflicted on the slave punishments disproportionaU^ 
to those of the freeman. If he accused his master for any crime, 
except high treason, he was to be burned (2)^ if free women mar- 
ried slaves, they sank to the abject stale of their husbands, and 
forfeited their rights as free women (3) ; if a free woman intrigued 
with a slave, she was capitally punished, the slave was burned (4). 

The possession of slaves was in no degree limited by law. It was 
condemned as a mark of inordinale luxury, but by no means as in 
itself contrary to Christian jukice or equi(^ (5). 

On the pomp and magnificence of Ae court, Christianity either 
did not aspire, or despaired of enforcing moderation or respect 
for the common dignity of mankind. The manners of the East, as 
the Emperor look up his residence in Constantinople, were loo 
strong for the religion. With the lirst Christian Emperor com- 
menced that Oriental ceremonial, which it might almost seem, 
that, rebuked by the old liberties of Home, the imperial despot 
would not assume till he had founded another capital, or at least, 
if the first groundwork of this Eastern pomp was laid by Dioclesian, 
Rome had already been deserted, and was not insulted by the 
open degradation of the first men in the cinpirii to the language, 
attitudes, and titles of servitude. 

The eunuchs, who, howefer admitted in solitary instances to 
the confidence or favour of the earlier Emperors, had never formed 
a parly, or handed down to each other the successive administra- 
tions, now ruled in almost uncorilcsted sovereignty, and except in 
some rare instances, seemed determined not to incur, without de- 
serving, the antipathy and contempt of mankind. The luxury and 
prodigality of the court equalleij its pomp and its servility. The 
parsimonious reformation introduced b\ Julian may exaggerate in its 
contemptuous expressions the thousand cooks, the thousand barbers, 
and more than a thousand cupbearers, with the host of eunuchs and 
drones of every description who lived at the charge of the Emperor 
Conslantius (6). THie character of Theodosius gave an imposing 

i lJCod Theodosi. IX 1‘2 1 nous to comparr tlun pas'sagp of Clcmcut witlt 

( 2 ^ Cod. Tlieodos. ix 6. 2. the be-nilifu! essnv of SeOfca Scp likewise < liry- 

{‘i) Ibid IV 9 J, '2, 3 . ^oMoin almost paium Some bad 2000 or 3000 
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dignity to his resumption of that magnificencG of which Julian, 
not without affectation, had displayed his disdain. The Heathen 
writers, perhaps with the design of contrasting Theodosius with 
the severer Julian, who are the representatives, or at leasts each 
the pride of the opposing parlies, describe the former as immode- 
‘ rately indulging in the pleasures of the table, and of re-enlisting 
^ ' in the imperial service a countless multitude of cooks and other 
attendants on the splendour and indulgence of the court (1). That 
which in^Theodosius was the relaxation or the reward for military 
services, and«the cares and agitations of an active administration, 
degenerated with his feeble sons into indolent and effeminate 
luxury. The head of the empire became a secluded Asiatic despot. 
When, on rare occasion, Arcadius condescended to reveal to the 
public the majesty of the sovereign, he was preceded by a vast 
multitude of attendants, dukes, tribunes, civil and military officers, 
their horses glittering with golden ornaments, with shields of gold, 
set with precious stones, and golden lances. They proclaimed the 
coming of lheEmperor,^and commanded the ignoble crowd to clear 
the streets before him (2}.*'The Emperor stood or reclined on a 
gorgeous chariot surrounded by his immediate attendants distin- 
guished by shields with golden bosses set round with golden eyes, 
and drawn by while mules wilh gilded trappings*, the chariot was 
set with precious stones, and golden fans vibrated wilh the move- 
ment, and cooled the air. The multitude conlemplaled at a distance 
the snow-white cushions, the silken carpels with dragons enwoven 
upon them in rich colours. Those who were fortunate enough 
to catch a glimpse of the Emperor beheld his ears loaded wilh 
golden rings, his arms wilh golden chains, his diadem set with 
gems of all hues^his purple robes, which wilh the diadem, were 
reserved for the Emperor, in all their sutures embroidered wilh 
precious stones. The wondering people, on their return to their 
homes, could talk of nothing but the splendour of the spectacle, 
the robes, the mules, the carpels, the size and splendour of the 
jewels. On his return lo the palace, the Emperor walked on gold ; 
ships were employed with the express purpose of bringing gold 
dust (3) from remote provinces, which was strewn by the officious 
care of a host of allendanis, so^lhat the Emperor rarely set his 
foot on the bare pavement. 

TUearis. The otffcial aristocracy, which had succeeded to the hereditary 
iocrac> reflected in more moderate splendour, and less 

unapproachable seclusion, the manners of the court. The chief civil 
offices were filled by men of ignoble birth, often* eunuchs, who, by 

(OZosiniu5, iv.28. mo, Moribtu, ot Lnxu. ^vi Theodosiani, have 

1 ^ 2 ) Moutfaucoti, in au essay in the last vo- collected the principal features of this picture, 
lume of the MorWs of Chrysostom, and in the chieflT from Chrysostom, 
twelfth vol. of the Memoirs of the Academy of (3) XcJaiTiv. See Muller p. 10. 

Insoriptious, and Muller, in his treatise de Ue- ' i - * 
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' Ihc prodigal display of llicir ill-acquircd weallli, insiilled ihe people, 
who admired, envied, and haled their arrogant stale. The military 
officers, in Ihe splendour of their trappings and accoulremcnls, 
vied with the gorgeousness of the court favourites 5 and even the 
barbarians, who began to force their w’ay by theiii valour to these 
posts, in the capital, caught the infection of luxury and pomp. As 
in all despotisms, especially in Ihe East, there was a rapid rise and 
fall of unworthy favourites, whose vices, exactions, and oppressions, 
were o.nspailngly laid open by hostile writers, directly they had 
lost the protecting favour of the court. Men then fguntf out that 
the enormous wealth, the splendour, the voluptuousness, in which 
an Eulropius or a Rufinus had indulged, had been obtained by the 
sale of appointments, by vast bribes from provincial governors, by 
confiscations, and every abuse of inordinate power (i;). 

Christianity had not ihe power to elevate despotism into a wise 
and beneficent rule, nor to dignify its inseparable consequence, 
court favouritism^ yet after all, feeble and contemptible as are manv 
of Ihe Christian Emperors, pusillanimous cj^cn in their vices; odious 
as was the tyranny of their ministers ; th^y may bear no unfavourable 
comparison with the Heathen Emperors of Rome. Human nature 
is not so outraged *, our belief in the possible depravity of man is 
not so severely tried, as by the monstrous vices and cruellies of 
a Tiberius, a Caligula, or a Nero. Theodora, even, if we credit 
ihe malignant satire of Procopius, maintained some decency upon 
the throne. The superstitions of the Emperors debased Christianity ; 
the Christian bishop was degraded by being obliged at limes to owe 
his promotion to an eunuch or a favourite ; yet even Ihe most ser- 
vile and intriguing of the hierarchy could not be entirely forgetful 
of their high mission; there was still a kind of ryoral repugnance, 
inseparable from the character they bore, which kept them above 
the general debasement. « 

The aristocralical life, at this period, seems to have been cha- 
racterised by gorgeous magnificence without grandeur, inordinate ofihranl 
luxury without refinement, the pomp and prodigality of a high 
stale of civilisation with none of its ennobling or humanising effects. 

The walls of the palaces were lined with marbles of all colours, 
crowded with statues of inferior workmanship, mosaics, of which 
the merit cevnsisted in the arrangement of the stones; the cost, rather 
than the beauty or elegance, was the test of excelleifcc, and the 
object of admiration. They were sufrounded with hosts of parasites 
or servants. “You reckon up,” Chrysostom thus addresses a pa- 
trician, “so many acres of land, ten or twenty palaces, as many 

Asiani villa partus rrgit.illr ipclcinit 
CoHjugi!, oinatu Sywani , lUilrt illc patniiA 
Bithvno!) mutassr donio Siifli'<a pnlenli 
Vestibulo preliis distluRuit regula firr.tcs. 

Claud. Ill hull op 1. 190 


Fallil, cl ainbitos a pririnpc vendit lionorrs, 

(^ongestar runiulantui opes, iir)>isr|uc lapiiias 
Ariipii urMiloiiiiiii Populi sciMn- (oacti 
IMciiaqiic piiviitosiitiiiriibunt oppjila regno. 
In Jlii/in 1 T 79 -iipT, 
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hiilhs, 0 Ihousand or Iwo thousand slaves, chariols plated with 
silver or overlaid with gold (1). 

Their banquets were merely sumptuous, without social grace or 
elegance. The dress of the females, the fondness for false hair, 
sometimes wrougtitup to an enormous height, and especially alTecl- 
ing the golden dye, and for paint, from which irresistible propen- 
sities they were not lobe estranged even by religion, excite the 
s(ern animadversion of the ascetic Christian teacher. ‘‘ What busi- 
ness havc,rouge and paint on a Christian cheek? Who can weep 
lor her sins wiicn her tears wash her face bare and mark furrows 
on her skin? With what trust can faces be lifted up towards heaven, 
which the Maker cannot recognise as his workmanship (2) ? ” 
Their necks, heads, arms, and fingers, were loaded \\i(li golden 
chains and rings *, their persons breathed precious odours, their 
dresses were of gold stuff and silk 5 and in this allirc they ventured 
lo enter the church. Some of the wealltiier Christian matrons gave 
a religious air lo their vanity, while Uio more profane wore their 
thin silken dresses ernbrpidered with hunting-pieces, wild beasts, 
or any other fanciful device *, Uie more pious had the miracles of 
(Christ, the marriage in Cana of Galileo, or the paralytic carrying 
Ins bed. In vain the preachers urged that it would be belter lo 
emulate those acts of charily and love, than to wear them on their 
garments (l\). 

It might indeed be supposed that Christianity, by the extinction 
of that feeling for the beauty, grandeur, and harmony of outward 
form, which was a part of the religion of Greece, and was enforced 
])y her purer and loftier philosophy, may have contributed lo this 
total depravation of the taste. Those who had lost the finer feeling 
for the pure and noble in art and in social life, would throw them- 
selves iulollic gorgeous, the sumptuous, and the extravagant. But 
it was rather the Homan character IbaVi the infiuence of Ctiristianily 
which was thus fatal to the refinements of life. The degeneracy of 
taste was almost complete before the predominance of the new reli- 
gion. Tlic manners of ancient Rome had descended from the earlier 
empire (4), and the manners of Constantinople were in most res- 
pects an elaborate imitation of those of Rome. 

The provincial cities, according lo the national character, imi- 
tated the old and new Rome 5 and in all, no doubt the nobility, or 
the higher order, were of the same character and habits. 

On the appointment lo the provincial governments, and the high 
civil ofliccs of the empire, Christianity at this lime exercised by no 

(l)T vii. j) ri3:i. OlIitT statuses ri’gulalr the dress in Rome, xiv 

^■ 2 ) llioroiijin. f,4 Compare Epist 19 r 

|>. *284- * * (4) Compare llir drscnplicn of the manners 

. ' and habits of the Roman nobles in Ammianiis 

Mnller. p. 112 There arc several statutes Mari.elliiius, so well transfened into Eiiffiiab 
prohibiUnj; the use of gold brocade or dresses thr 3lst chapter of i.ibbon, vol v. p 2a8— 
of siJk in the Theodosi.Mi ( ode, \ til 20 208 
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means a commanding, certainly no exclusive, influence. Either 
superior merit, or court intrigue, or favour, bestowed civil offices 
with impartial hand on Christian and Pagan. The Rufinus or the 
Eulropius cared little whether the bribe was offered by a worship- 
per in the church or in the temple. The Heathen Theipistius was 
appointed prefect of Constantinople by the intolerant Theodosius ^ 
Prsetextatus and Syrnmachus held the highest civil functions in 
Rome. The prefect who was so obstinate an enemy to Chrysostom 
was Optalus, a Pagan. At a later period, as we have dbserved, a 
statue was raised to the Heathen poet Morobaudes. 

But, besides the officers of the imperial govcrnmonl, of the pro- 
vinces and the municipalities, there now appeared a new order of 
functionaries, with recognised, if undefined powers, the religious, 
magistrates of the religious community. In this magisterial cha- 
racter, the new hierarchy differed from the ancient priesthoods, at 
least of (iieece and Rome. In Greece, they were merely the olli 
cialing dignitaries in the religious ceremonial; in Rome, the ponli- 
lical was atlaclied to, and in effect mirgAi in, Ihe important ci\i! 
function. But Christianity had its own distinct and separate ariN- 
tocracy, which not merely officiated in llic church, but ruled the 
public mind, and mingled itself with Ihe various affairs of life, fat 
beyond tins narrow sphere of religious ministration. 

The Christian hierarchy wascomplelcly organised and eslaldished 
ui the minds of men before the great revolutions whicli, undej 
Constantine, legalised Cliristianily, and, under Theodosius and his 
successors, identified the Church and Stale. The strength of Hie 
sacerdotal power was consolidated before it came into inevitable 
collision, or had to dispute its indefinable limits^ with Hie civil an- 
Ihority. Mankind was now submitted to a double dominion, the 
civil supremacy of Hie Emfigror and his subordinale magistrates, 
and that of Hie Bishoj) willi his inferior priesthood. 

Up to the establishment of Christianity, the (derical order had ( 
been the sole magistracy of the new commimilies. But it is not | 
alone from the scantiness ofaulhenlic documents concerning the i 
earliest Christian history, but from the ineulablc nalure of things, , 
lhat the development of the liierarchical power, as has already 
been partially shown (1), was grjfdual and unlraceablc. In the in- 
fant Christian community, we have seen lhal the chief teacher and 
the ruler, almost immediately, if notlinmedialely, became the same 
person. It was not so much that he was forinaily invested in au-* 
thorily, as that his, advice, his guidance, his control, were sought 

ail occasions willi timid ditlidcnce, and obeyed with unhesilal- 
ing submission. In the Christian, if it may be so said, the civil was 
merged in the religious being: lie abandoned willingly his rights as 
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a cilizen, almost as a man, his independence of thought and action, in 
order to be taught conformity to the new doctrines which he had em- 
braced, and the new rule of life to which he had submitted hijnseif. 
Community of sq^ntiment, rather than any strict federal compact, was 
the primary bond of the Christian republic ^ and this general senti- 
ment, even prior, perhaps, to any formal nomination or ordination, 
designated the heads and the subordinate rulers, the Bishops, the 
Presbyters, and the Deacons*, and therefore, where all agreed, there 
was no qlieslipn in whom resided the right of conferring the title ( 1 ). 

The simple ceremonial of ‘‘laying on of hands,” which dedicated 
the individual for his especial function, ratified and gave its reli- 
gious character to this popular election which look place by a kind 
of silent acclamation 5 and without this sacred commission by the 
bishop, no one, from the earliest limes of which we have any re- 
cord, presumed, it should seem, to invest himself in the saerqd 
ofTice (2). The civil and religious power of the hierarchy grew up 
side by side, or intertwined with each other, by the same sponta- 
neous vital energy. Everj thing in the primary formation of the 
communities tended to increase the power of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. The investiture of the blended teacher and ruler in a 
sacred, and at length in a sacerdotal character, the rigid separation 
of this sacred order from the mass of the believers, could not but 
arise out of the unavoidable development of the religion. It was 
not their pride or ambition that withdrew them, but the reverence 
of the people which enshrined them in a separate sphere : they did 
not usurp or even assume their power and authority, it was heaped 
upon them by the undoubling and prodigal confidence of the com- 
munity. The hopes and fears of men would have forced this honour 
upon them, had they been humbly reluctant to accept it. Man, in 
his stale of religious excitement, ir^jperiously required some au- 
thorised interpreters of those mysterious revelations from heaven 
which he could read himself but imperfectly and obscurely; he felt 
the pressing ncccssitj- of a spiritual guide. The privileges and dis- 
tinctions of the clergy, so far from being aggressions on his reli- 
gious independence, were solemn responsibilities undertaken for 
the general benefit. The Christian commonalty, according to the 
general sentiment, could not have existed without them, nor could 
such necessary but grave functions be entrusted to casual or com- 
mon hands. No individual felt himself safe, except under their 

CO RrowiK of ih«' ( .lirisliJin liirraifhy, and officer of tin- court, public debtor, procuralor, 
lilt* ^^eiKitil « oiistitiil KMi of ilic Cliuith, arc dr- or rollertoi of the purple dye (munlrgulus), or 
\ doped vvilli lc.11 limp, ( .uidoiir, and iiiodi'ratioii, one involved in ImsPiirss, iniglit he ordained, or, 
l»v Planck, 111 hm ('icscliiclitc der ^.U^i^lllcll- if ordained, iniphl be reclaimed to his former 
Kirrhlidieii Vi il.issnnp 11, mover, 1803. state. Cod , Tlieod. i\ 45 3 This was a law of 

(i) Ciiadiially the admission to orders bet anie the close ol the fourth eenlury, a.d 398. The 
.1 aibjcct not merely oi etc lesi.i^tical, but of civil ('.oimeil ol llliberis had made a rcslneliuii that 
icpul.itioii It has been observed that the drru- no freedman, uhosc palioii was a (fPiitile, could 
non wTs prohibited (nmi l.ikinp orders in order lie ordained, lie was still too much under eon- 
to obf.iiri . viMiiolion fi om lb- dm it , ol his sla- tiol. Can. Kvx. 
t ion Tod rheod. Ml 1. 4'J. INo si r, cui lali®. 
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superintendence. Their sole right of entering the sanctuary arose 
as much out of the awe of the people as their own self-invested 
holiness of character. The trembling veneration for the mysteries 
of the sacrament must by no means be considered as an artifice to 
exalt themselves as the sole guardians and depositaries of these 
blessings ^ it was the genuine expression of their own profoundcsl 
feelings. If they had not assumed the keys o^ heaven and hell*, if 
they had not appeared legitimately to possess the power of pro- 
nouncing the eternal destiny of man, to suspend or excommunicate 
from those Christian privileges which were inseparJbly connected 
in Christian belief with the eternal sentence, or to absolve and 
readmit into the pale of the Church and of salvation,— among the 
mass of believers, the uncertainty, the terror, the agony of minds 
fully impressed with the conviction of their immortality, and yearn- 
ing by every means to obtain the assurance of pardon and peace, 
with heaven and hell constantly before their eyes, and agitating 
their inmost being, would have been almost insupportable. How- 
ever they might exaggerate their poyeft, they could not extend 
them beyond the ready acquiescence of the people. They could 
not possess the power of absolving without that of condemning ; 
and men were content to brave the terrors of the gloomier award, 
for the indescribable consolations and confidence in their brighter 
and more ennobling promises. 

The change in (he relative position of Christianity to the rest of 
the world tended to the advancement of the hierarchy. At first 
there was no necessity to guard the admisyon into the society 
with rigid or suspicious jealousy, since the profession of Chris- 
tianity in the face of a hostile world was in itself almost a sufficient 
test of sincerity. Expulsion from the society, or* a temporary exclu- 
sion from its privileges, ^hich afterwards grew into the awful 
forms of interdict or excommunication, must have been extremely 
rare or unnecessary (1), since he who could not endure the disci- 
pline, or who doubled again the doctrines of Christianity, had no- 
thing to do but to abandon a despised sect and revert to the free- 
dom of the world. The older and more numerous the community, 
severer regulations were requisite for the admission of members, 
the maintenance of order, of unity in doctrine, and propriety of 
conduct, as well as for the ejection of unworthy disciples. As men Expulsion 
began to be Christians, not fromtpersonal conviction, but from 
hereditary descent, as children of Christian parents as the Church 
was filled with doubtful converts, some from the love of novelty, 

(l) The case m Si Paul's Epistle to the Corin of the Jewish community, M'hich they har’i aban- 
thians (1 Cor V, 5-), which seems tohave been the doiied, and, i( expelled from the Christian 
first of forcible expulsion, was obviously an act Church, would be complete outcasts. IVof. so tbe 
of authority. This, it is probable, was a Heathen .ipostalc, who ini;;ht one day leave 
Jewish convert ; and these persons .stood in a .ind the next return, to his old religion, with aP 
peculiar position , they would be ashamed, nr its advantages, 
would not he peimittcd, to reluin into the bosom 
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Olliers, when they incurred less danger and obloquy, from less 
sincere faith ; some, no doubt, of the base and profligate, from the 
desire of partaking in the well-known charily of the Christians to 
their poorer brethren ^ many would become Christians, having just 
strength of mind' enough to embrace its tenets, but not to act 
up to its duties 5 a more severe investigation, therefore, became 
necessary for admis‘'ion into the society, a more summary autho- 
rity for the expulsion of improper members (1). These powers 
naturally dcvolved^on the heads of the community, who had either 
originally possessed, and transmitted by regularly appointed des- 
cent, or held by general consent, the exclusive administration of 
tlie religious riles, the sacraments, which were the federal bonds 
of the community. Their strictly civil functions became likewise 
more extensive and important. All legal disputes had, from the 
. 'Vil'in- ^**’^*^’ submitted to the religious magistracy, not as interpreters 
fiunuc of the laws of the empire, but as best acquainted with the higher 
principles of natural justice and Chnstian equity. Tlie religious 
heads of the communities y erc the supreme and universally re- 
cognised arbiters in all the transactions of life. When the magistrate 
became likewise a Christian, and the two communities were blended 
into one, considerable difficulty could not but arise, as we shall 
hereafter see, in the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 

Jlul the magisterial or ruling part of the ( cclesiastical function 
became thus more and more relatively important; government 
gradually became an affair of asserted superiority on one hand, of 
exacted submission jn the other ; but sliJl the general voice would 
long be in favour m the constituted authorities. The episcopal 
power would be a mild, a conslitulional, an unoppressive, and 
therefore unqueslifined and unlimited sovereignly , for, in truth, 
in the earlier period, what was the bjshop, and in a subordinate 
degree, the presbyter, or even the deacon? — He was the religious 
suiMirior, elected by general acclamation, or at least, by general 
consent, as commanding that station by his unrivalled religious 
qualifications ; he was solemnly invested in his office by a religious 
ceremony ; he was the supreme arbiter in such civil matters as 
occurred among the members of the body, and thus the conservator 
of peace ; he was the censor of morals, the minister in holy riles, 
the instructor in the doctrines of the faith, the adviser in all scruples, 
the consoler in all sorrows ; \{i was the champion of the truth, 
in the hour of trial the first victim of persecution, the designated 

(l) It is ruiious lo 1 rul tliat holh ecclesiastic. 'll 'vull is null and void. tod. Tlieod. xvi . 7. 1 22. 
.ind civil laws ajiostasy were cousUiilly A law of Yalentiniaii 11 iiiflicls the same penalty 

necessary, 'llic (..ouiu 1 of Elvira re-ndiiiits an (cnily with some limil.itioii) on apostates to Ju- 
apostate to rommutiin who has not worshipped daism or Maiiichcisni. The laws ol Arcadus and 
idols, after ten years’ ciiancc. The taws of (ira* Valentiinaii 111. prove, by the seventy of iheir 
tiun and Theodosius, lul even of Arcaduis and prohihilions, not only that rases of apostasy took 
VaLentiniaii HI . speak a more menacing Ian- place, hut ih-il sacrifices were still fiequeiitK 
Siiage ■ the Christian who has become a Pa{;an offered. Cod. Theialos xvi til de Ajir 
forfeits ihc riplit of l)cipicathiii(; 1» m ill— In'- 
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martyr. Of a being so sanctified, so ennobled to the thought, what rhei., 
jealous suspicion would arise, what power would be wilhholden 
from one whose commission would seem ratified by the Holy Si)iril commu 
of Grod. Power might generate ambition, distinction might be at- ” 
tended by pride, but the transition would not b6 perceived by the 
dazzled sight of respect, of reverence, of veneration, and of love. 

Above all, diversities of religious opinion )^uld lend to increase nisso,. 
the influence and the power of those who held the religious supre- 
macy. It has been said, not without some ruthorit]^, that the chu 
establishment of episcopacy in the Apostolic lirnesf arose for the Incr 
control of the differences with the Judaising converts (1). The rnul- 
litudc of believers would take refuge under authority from the 
doubts and perplexities thus cast among them 5 they would be 
grateful to men who would think for them, and in whom their con- 
fidence might seem to be justified by their station; a formulary 
of faith for such persons would be the most acceptable boon to 
the Christian society. This ^ would be more particularly the case 
when, as in the Asiatic communities,^tli«y were not merely slight 
and unimportant, but vital points of difference. The Gnosticism, 
which the bishops of Asia Minor and of Syria had to combat, was 
not a Christian sect or heresy, but another religion, although 
speaking in some degree Christian language. The justifiable alarm 
of these dangerous encroachments would induce the teachers and 
governors to assume a loftier and more dictatorial tone ; those 
untainted by the new opinions would vindicate and applaud their 
acknowledged champions and defenders. Hence we account for 
the strong language in the Epistles of Ignatius, which appears 
to claim the extraordinary rank of actual rcpresciUalives, not merely 
of the Apostles, but of Christ himself, for ihe*bishops, precisely 
in this character, as maintainers of the true Christian doctrine 


(1) No doubt this kind of constant and of na~ 
tui'Hl appeal to the supreme religious functionary 
must have materially tended to strengthen and 
coiifiriu this power. Sec vol. i. page 278. and 
note. 

(2) IMy own impression is decidedly in favour 

of the gen III IIP ness of these Epistles, — the short- 
er ones 1 mean — which are vindicated by Pear- 
son , nor do 1 suspect that these jtassages. which 
are too fie([ui'iit, and too much in the style and* 
spirit of tlie whole, are later interpolations. 
Certainly the fact of the cxistencr of two diffe- 
rent copies of these Epistles throws doubt on the 
genuineness of bolli ; bull receive them partly 
fioin an historical argiinirnl, which ] base sug- 
gested, vol 1. p. 320 ; pjrliy fioiu interual evi- 
dence. Soiueol their expressions, e . ^ j;,. 

subject to the bishop a% to Jesus Christ ” (ad 
Trail c. 2 ); “ Follow your bishop as Jesus 
C.hnsl the Father, the pr»'sbytery as the Ajios- 
tles; reverence the deacons .is ilie ordinance ol 
tiud ” (ad Smyni. c. 8 ), taken as detached scri- 
lencps, and wilhonl regaril to the figurative 
'•tyle and .'irdeiit manner of the writer, would 
''cciii so cxtraoi'dinary a transition from the tone 
'*< tlic Apostles, .IS to throw still further doubts 


oil tho authenticity at least of these sentences. 
But It may be observed that in these strong ex- 
pressions the fibjecl of the wntei does not seem 
to be to raise the sacerdotal power, but rather to 
enforce Christian unity, w'ilh direct reference to 
these fatal differences of doc iriue. In niiotlicT 
passage he says, •* Be subieil to the Bishop 
and to each other (t« g;ri fricoVw Kct't Uk?^yi- 
AOf?*), as Jesus Cliiiot to the f'ather, and the 
Apostles to Christ, to tin Father and to the 
bpirit.” 

I cannot indeed undersl.Tiid the inference that 
nAtlie language or teni'ls of Christians who ?na; 
have beaid the Ajiosllrs are to be considered ol 
Apostolie anlhonl^. Ignatius was a vehement 
and strongly figurative writer, very different in 
his lone, according to my pidgmenl, to the Apos 
tolii writing'.. His eager desire for in.irtyrdtim, 
his depree.iliiig the iiileilereiire of the Boinaii 
Christians in his belmlf, is reinaikthly at \.i 
liancc with the sober dignity with whieh tin 
Apostles did not seek, but suhniitled to death 
That which may have lieen Ingh-wrouglit mein'* 
phnr in Ignatiii is repealed by the Avtlior of 
the Apostolic (oust lint ions, without re.ierve oi 
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In (he pscudo-ApostoIic Constitulions, which belong probably to 
the latter end of the third century, this more than Apostolic au- 
thority is sternly and unhesitatingly asserted (1). Thus, the sepa- 
ration between (he clergy and laity continually widened ^ the 
teacher or ruler df the community became the dictator of doctrine, 
the successor, not of the bishop appointed by Apostolic autho- 
rity (2), or according to Apostolic usage, but the Apostle ^ and at 
length took on himself a sacerdotal name and dignity. A strong 
corporate spirit, which arises out of associations formed for the 
noblest as wdl as for the most unworthy objects, could not but 
actuate the hierarchical college which was formed in each diocese 
or each city by the bishop and more or less numerous presbyters 
and deacons. The control on the autocracy of the bishop, which 
was exercised by this senate of presbyters, without whom he rarely 
acted, tended to strengthen, rather than to invalidate, the authority 
of the general body, in which all particular and adverse interests 
were absorbed in that of the clerical osder (3). 
oViKfd language of the Okl Testament, which was received perhaps 
Tesla- with greater readiness, from (he contemptuous aversion in which 
it was held by the Gnostics, on this as on other subjects, gradually 
unfTj found its way into the Church (4). But the strong and marked line 
between the ministerial or magisterial order (the clergy) and the 
inferior Christians, the people ( the laity), had been drawn before 
the bishop became a pontiff (for the Heathen names were likewise 
used), the presbyters, (he sacerdotal order, and the deacons, a class 
of men who shared in the indelible sanctity of the new priesthood. 
The common priesthood of all Christians, as distinguishing them 
by their innocent and dedicated character from the profane 
Heathen, asserted In the Epistle of St. Peter, was the only notion 
of the sacerdotal character at first admUled into the popular senti- 
ment (5). The appellation of the sacerdotal order began lobe me- 
taphorically applied to the Christian clergy (6), but soon became 


liinilQtion. This, I think, may fairly taken os 
Indicative of llie lanf^uage prevalent at llie end 
of the third or beginning of tlic fourth century, 

— 6/jl7\ 0 ivia-KOTTOt tic ©eov T«Ti^«V6ai, 

The bishop is to be honoured ns God. ii. 30. 
The language of Psalm Ixxxi. “ Te nre Gods,” 
IS applied to ihein:— they areas much greater 
tlinii the king asthesoul is superior to thebixly, 
— o^nxi'Tt us ‘zreLTifiet, — <fcc- 
CiiVQtti wc ficLffiXtet, 

(1) OuTOf ufAJv iiriytios 0«oc 
Ofow. Lib. li.c. 26. 

(2) The full Apostolic authority ^as claimed 
for the bishops, I tbink, first distinctly, at a 
later period Sec ihe letter from Firmilianus in 
f.ypri.iii's works, Epist. Ixxv. Potestas pecco- 
leruiii remiilendorum Apostolis data cst * * rt 
rpiscopis qui LMS vicanA ordiiiatioiie succcsse- 
ruiit 

(3) Even Cvpiian niforcoi bis own .lutlionly 
)iv that of ins coiicurrri.i Colli-gp nl Presbvtrr.*. 


Quaiido A priinordin episeopatds mei slatue- 
rem, nihil sine eorisilio vestro, et cum consensu 
plcbis, mea privatim sententia gerere. Epi&t. v 
ill oilier passages be says, Cui rei non potui me 
solum judicein dare. He had acted, iherefore, 
cum coMcgis ineis, el cum plebe ipsa uni versa, 
'jipist xxviii. 

(4) It is universally adopted in the Apostolic 
Constitutions. The mine of Korali is signibcaiit' 
ly odduced; tithes are mentioned, 1 believe, for 
the first time, ii. 25. Compare vi. 2. 

(5) See the well-known passage of Tertullian . 
— Noiine etiaici sacerdoles sumus ? * * Diffcrcn- 
tiam inter ordiiiein et nlebein constituit ecclesio; 
auctontas. Tertulliair evidently Montaniscs in 
this treatise, de Exhort. Castit. r. 7., yet seems 
to deliver these as maxims generally acknow- 
ledged. 

(6) We find the first appearance of this in the 
figurative Ignatius. Tertullian uses the term 
suniini Sacerdoles. 
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real lilies ^ and by the close of the third century, they were invested 
in the names and claimed the rights of the Levitical priesthood in 
the Jewish theocracy (1). The Epistle of Cyprian to Cornelius, Bi- 
shop of Rome, shows the height to which the episcopal power had 
aspired before the religion of Christ had becomfithat of the Roman 
empire. The passages of the Old Testament, and even of the New, in 
which honour or deference are paid to the Hebrew pontificate, are 
recited in profuse detail,* implicit obedience is demanded for the 
priest of God, who is the sole infallible judge or •delegate of 
Christ (2). • 

Even if it had been possible that, in their state of high-wrought 
allachmenl and reverence for the teachers and guardians of their 
religion, any mistrust could have arisen in the more sagacious and 
far-sighled minds of the vast system of sacerdotal domination, of 
which Ihey were thus laying the deep foundations in the Roman 
world, there was no recollection or tradition of any priestly tyranny 
from which they could laKe warning or imbibe caution. These 
sacerdotal castes were obsolete or Qri#ntal *, the only one within 
their sphere of knowledge was that of^the Magians in the hostile 
kingdom of Persia. In Greece, the priesthood had sunk into Ihc 
neglected ministers of the deserted temples ^ their highest dignity 
was to preside over the amusements of the people. The Emperor 
had now at length disdainfully cast off the supreme pontificate of the 
Heathen world, which had long been a title, and nothing more. 
Even among the Jews, the rabbinical hierarchy, which had gained 
considerable strength, even during our Saviour’s lime, but after the 
fall of the temple, and the publication of the Talmuds, had assumed 
a complete despotism over the Jewish mind, was not a priesthood; 
the rabbins came promiscuously from all lhe*lribes; their claims 
rested on learning and on knowledge of the trad! lions of the Fathers, 
not on Levitical descent. 

Nor indeed could any danger be apparent, so long as the free 
voice of the community, guided by fervent piety, and rarely per- 
verted by less worthy motives, summoned the wisest and the holiest 
to these important functions. The nomination to the sacred ofllce 
experienced the same, more gradual, perhaps, but not less inevita- 
ble, change from the popular l» the self electing form. The accla- 
mation of the united, and seldom, if ever, discordant voices of Ihc 
presbyters and the people might bf trusted with the appointment to 
the headship of a poor and devout community, whose utmost desire 


(| J Tlni passage iti ih^ Epistle of Clemens (ml 
Roman, c 40.), in whicli the analogy of the mi- 
insterial olf.ces of the (^.hiircli with the ]>rieslly 
liinctioiis of llir Jewish teuiple is distinctly de- 
veloped, IS rejected as an iiilcrpolatioii l»y all 
pidn urns ,md imiiarlial srliolars. 

(*2) Sep his 68ll» lipi'^tle, m wUnli hi* drans 
the analogy between the lcgilJni.ite bishop and 
Ihc sarerdos of The law, the irrrjnlarlj elected 


and Corah, Dalhan, and Abiram Neqne oniin 
aliunde barreses abortm sunt, out iiata sunt schis- 
innla, quain iiide quod mverdoti Dei non obfempe- 
latiii, nee unus in ecelesiii ad Icinpus sacerdos, 
ct ad lenipus Judex, vice Chrnii cogitalus : cm 
SI secundum inagistenn diTin.*) obternp.’rarol 
fratrrnitasuniver.sa,neino .adversuna sncpitlotiiiin 
collcgiQin qiiicquain innverat Ad Cornel , Epist. 
Iv 
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was to worship God, and to fulfil their Christian duties in unirilei- 
u.K. I., rupted obscurity. But as the episcopate became an object of ambi- 
(Tc^ lion or interest, the disturbing forces which operate on the justice 
and wisdom of popular elections could not but be called forth ; and 
slowly the clergy, ^'by example, by influence, by recommendation, 
by dictation, by usurpation, identified their acknowledged right of 
consecration for a pvlicular office with that of appointment to it. 
This was one of their last triumphs. In the days of Cyprian, and 
towards Ih^close of the third century, the people had the right of 
electing, or at Jeast of rejecting, candidates for the priesthood (1). 

In the latter half of the fourth century, the streets of Koine ran witli 
blood in the contest of Damasus and Ursicinus, for the bishopric 
of Rome *, both factions arrayed against each other the priests and 
the people who were their rcsj^ective partisans (2). Thus the clergy 
had become a distinct and recognised class in society, consecrated 
by a solemn ceremony, the imposition of hands, which, however, 
does not yet seem to have been indclib}e (3). But each church was 
still a separate and indepepdenl community ^ the bishop as its 
sovereign, the presbyters, and sometimes the deacons, as a kind ol 
religious senate, conducted all its internal concerns. Great defe- 
renco was paid from the first to the bishops of the more importanl 
sees : the number and wealth of the congregations would give them 
weight and dignity ; and in general those prelates would be men ol 
Hie highest character and attainments ; yet promotion to a wcallhici 
or more distinguished sec was looked upon as betraying worldly 
ambilion. The enemies of Eusebius, the Arian, or semi-Ariaiu 
bishop of Constantinople, bitterly taunted him with his elevation 
from the less important see of Nicomedia to the episcopate of the 
Eastern metropolis’. This translation was prohibited by some 

councils (4). ^ 

.unpoi, The level of ecclesiastical or episcopal dignity gradually broki^ 
’r.. T '•> some bishops emerged into a higher rank 5 the single commu 
^ nily over which the bishop originally presided grew into the ag- 
gregation of several communities, and formed a diocese; the me- 
tropolitan rose above the ordinary bishop, the patriarch assumed a. 
rank above the metropolitan, till at length, in the regularly gra- 
duated scale, the primacy of Romc^was asserted, and submitted to 
by the humble and obsequious West. 


i 

( 1 ^ >psa mtixiinA habral polrslalein vel 

ligenili dignos MLcrdi " ~ ■ ' 'iidj|»iJO!* rfcu- 

iidi hpiM Ixvli. Co •■liu leslinit 

Irri, ac Miffi.' • popul Compare 4poi.- 

1)1 Constit. viii \ Th< Coujitil of Candu ea(at 
lie begiimiiig ol ibe lurlh ceiilury) ordaiii*^ 
ibal bishopb arc lo be appuiiiled hy ibe luelropo- 
laiis, and lhalthe luullf ude*, o< o^^oi, arc not 
iluMgiiate persons for ibe ]>riestbood. 

( 2 ) Aminianus Marcell. xxvn. 3 Hicrom. 
^’Jirou, Compare Gibbon, vol. iv. 259 

(3) A canon of tbc Conneil i»f l b,ilcedoii (e.i 


7.) proliibils tlic reliirn of a spniliial person l<' 
tbe laity, ami bis a implion ol lay oHiecs in tin 
ilso fom. TuJ’oii. i. L. 5 The I.imso! 
Justinian tonfisrate In tbc (Jniiib llic pi ipcrl 
of any pricsl ssho has forsaken bis ordei^. C.od 
Just.'i.lii. iii.,53 . ^ov.^^4 125. e. 15 . This 
seems lo imply tbal ibe piaclice not i 

even at tbal bilt period. Coiuiiaic Vljiick 
Aol. 1. 399. 

l'4) Synod. INic. can 15 . < onr Sard. c. 2 

('.OIK 4rt’l. 2J 
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The diocese grew up in two ways,— 1 . In the larger cities, the por,„„„„„ 
rapid increase of the Christians led necessarily to the formation of ."f 

. . diorcir 

separate congregations, which, to a certain extent, required each 
its proper organisation, yet invariably remained subordinate to the 
single bishop. In Rome, towards the beginnin^of the fourth cen- 
tury, there were above forty churches, rendering allegiance to the 
prelate of the metropolis.' • 

2. Christianity was first eslablisfied in the towns and cities, and 
from each centre diffused itself with more or less sucoess into the 
adjacent country. In some of these country congregations, bishops 
appear to have been established, yet these chorepiscopi, or rural ' 
bishops, maintained some subordination to the head of the mother 
church (1)^ or where the converts were fewer, the rural Christians 
remained members of the mother church in the city (2). In Africa, 
from the immense number of bishops, each community seems to 
have had its own superior ^ but this was peculiar to the province. 

In general, the churches fjdjaccnt to the towns or cities, cither 
originally were, or became, the dioc<^e^f the city bishop ; for as 
soon as Christianity became the religion of the slate, the powers of 
the rural bishops were restricted, and the office at length was either 
abolished or fell into disuse (3). 

The rank of the metropolitan bishop, who presided over a cer- 
tain number of inferior bishops, and the convocation of ecclesiastical 
or episcopal synods, grew up apparently at the same lime and from 
the same causes. The earliest authentic synods seem to have arisen 
out of the disputes about the lime of observing Easter (4); but before 
the middle of the third century, these occasional and extraordinary 
meetings of the clergy in certain districts look the form of provincial 
synods. These began in the Grecian provinces (5), but extended 
throughout the Christian wyrld. In some cases they seem to have 
been assemblies of bishops alone, in others of the whole clergy. 

They met once or twice in the year-, they were summoned by the 
metropolitan bishop, who presided in the meeting, and derived 
from, or conlirmed his metropolitan dignity, by this presidency (G). 

As the metropolitans rose above the bishops, so the archbishops 
or patriarchs rose above the metropolitans. These ecclesiastical jhi i 
dignities seem to have been formed according to the civil divisions arth'. 
of the empire (7). The patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexan- 

(1) See in Rtngham, Ant. b. ii. c 14, the (5) See the rnnarkabh- passogc in TerluUi.ni, 

roiitnnersy about Ihe chorepiscopi or rural bi- de Jejunio, with thr inj^ciiious coinnicntary of 
shops. Aloibeiiu, He beb. Christ, ante Const. M. pp. 264. 

(2) Justin M.irlyr .spc.ilvs of the country roii- 268- 

VLTis . i) uypoi/S /At- (g) Neresstirio apud nos lit, ut per singulos 

vov'TQjv, eri to aoto <rove?^ti/0-is ylve'reti. aiiiiossruiorfsctpr.cpositiinunaincon\eniamus. 

^1‘olog. 1 . 67. dispoiiciida ca, quo; cur.T tioslra* couiinissa 

(3) Coucil. Antioch, can. 10. ; Concil. Ancyr. *’*^'”* Cyprian. Ep. 75- 

e. 13 ; Lone. Laod.c. .*17 (7) IWnpham names thirteen or fourtren p.n 

(4) See the list of earlier synods chiefly on this Iriarchs. Alexandria, Antioch, Cjcsarej, Jerusa 

*u)»ject. Eabbe, Concilia, vol. i p .595. 650., I**"™. Ephesus, Constantinople, Thesialoiiica, 

edit. Pans, 1671 Siriiiiain, Uoiiic, (.arthage, Milan, Ia ins, 
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dria, Rome, and by a formal decree of Ihe Council of Chalcedon, 
Constantinople, assumed even a higher dignity. They asserted the 
right, in some cases, of appointing, in others of deposing, even 
metropolitan bishops (1). 

While Antioch,* Alexandria, and Constantinople contested the 
supremacy of ihe East, the two former as more ancient and Aposto- 
lic churches, the lattej: as the imperial city, Rome stood alone, as in 
every respect the most eminent**church in the West. While other 
churches npght boast their foundation by a single apostle ( and those 
churches were always held in peculiar respect), Rome asserted that 
she had been founded by, and preserved the ashes of two, and those 
the most distinguished of the Apostolic body. Before the end of the 
third century, the lineal descent of her bishops from St. Peter was 
unhesitatingly claimed, and obsequiously admitted by the Christian 
world (2). The name of Rome was still imposing and majestic, par- 
ticularly in the West ; the wealth of the Roman bishop probably far 
notiip. surpassed that of other prelates, for Rome was still the place of 
general concourse and resort^ and the pious strangers who visited 
ihe capital would not withhold Ihcir oblations to the metropolitan 
church. Within the city, he presided over above forty churches, 
besides the suburbicarian districts. The whole clerical establishment 
at Rome amounted to forty -six presbyters, seven deacons, seven 
sub-deacons, forty-two acolyths, fifty-two exorcists, readers, and 
door-keepers. It comprehended fifteen hundred widows and poor 
brethren, with a countless multitude of the higher orders and of 
the people. No wonder that the name, the importance, the wealth, 
the accredited Apostolic foundation of Rome, arrayed her in pre- 
eminent dignity. Still, in his correspondence with the Bishop of 
Rome, the generaMone of Cyprian, the great advocate of Christian 
unity, is that of an equals though he shows great respect to the 
Church of Rome, it is to the faithful guardian of an uninterrupted 
tradition, not as invested with superior authority (3;. 

As the hierarchical pyramid tended to a point, its base spread 


Icdo, York. But llieir n'speclivc «lo not the city of Rome was the primary reason why a 

appear to have been equally recognised, or at potior principalilas was recognised in the see of 
the sjinc period. Rome. 

(1) ('hiysosloiii depo.sed Gerontius, inelropo- ( 3 ) 'W hile 1 deliver iny own coiirlusions, wilh- 

I1I.111 of Micoinedia. Sozomen, via. 6 ’ ^out fear or compromise, I would avoid all con* 

( 2 ) The passage of Jrena'us (lib. li. c 3 ). as trnversy on this as well as on other subjects. It 
IS we.ll known, is the first distinct assertion of is but right, therefore, for me to give the two 
any priiiMcy 111 Reter, and derived from hiinl o apparently conflicting passages in Cyprian on 
the see of Rome. This passage would be better the primacy of St. Peter — Num nec Petrus 
authority if it existed 111 the original language, queni primiiiu Doininus elegit, et super quern 
not ill an indifferent translation , if it were the a'dificnvit Kcclesiam suam ** viiidicavit sibi 
language of an Rastern, not a Western, prelate, aliqnid iiisolenter aut arrogantcr assumpsit, ut 
who might acknowledge .1 sup reiii.icy in Rome, diceret se primalum /enere, ct obleinperari k 
which would not have been admitted by the novcllis ct posteris sibi potius oportere.” Epist. 
older Asiatic sees, still more, if it did not assert Ixxi. Hoc erant utique ca-teri Apostoli, quod fnit 
what IS manifestly untrue, the foiiiu/atton of the Petrus, pari coiisoiiio prj?diti el honoris et po- 
(Hturcb of Rome by .M. Petci and St. Paul (see testatis; sed exordium ab unilale proficiscilur, et 
voi. ii. p. 44.) and. tnuilly, if Ireiia'us could be priinatus Petro daUir, ut iina (^hristi ecclesia, et 
conclusive authority on such a subject . Planck cathedra unu uioiislretur. De Unit. Ecclcs. 
justly observes, that the potior pnncipalitas of 
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oul into greater width. The greater pomp of the senficos, the more 
intricate administration of affairs, the greater variety of regulations 
required by the increasing and now strictly separated classes of vo- 
taries imposed the necessity for new functionaries, besides the bi- 
shops, priests, and deacons. These were the archdeacon and the 
ffve subordinate officiating ministers, who received a kind of ordi- 
nation. 1. The sub-deacon, who, in the eastern church, collected 
the alms of the laity and laid them upon the altar; and, in the Wes- 
tern, acted as a messenger, or bearer of despatciies. 2. 'fhe reader, 
who had the custody of the sacred books, and as Iho name implies, 
read them during the service. 3. The acolyth, who was an attend- 
ant on the bishop, carried the lamp before him, or bore the euch^ 
risl to the sick. 4. The exorcist, who read the solemn forms over 
those possessed by dccmons, the energoumenoi, and sometimes at 
baptism. 5. The ostiarius or door-keeper, who assigned his proper 
place in the church to each member, and guarded against the in- 
trusion of improper persons. 

As Christianity assumed a* more manifgst civil existence, the clo- 
ser correspondence, the more intimate sympathy between its re- 
mote and scattered members, became indispensable to its strength 
and consistency. Its uniformity of development in all parts of the 
world arose out of, and tended to promote, this unity. It led to 
that concentration of the governing power in a few, which termi- 
nated at length in the West in the unrestricted power of one. 

The internal unity of the church, or universally disseminated 
body of Christians, had been maintained by the general similarity 
of doctrine, of sentiment, of its first simple usages and institutions, 
and the common dangers which it had endured in all parts of the 
world. It possessed its consocialing principles in Itie occasional 
correspondence between its remote members, in those recommen- 
datory letters with which HA Christian who travelled was furnished 
to his brethren in other parts of the empire ; above all, in the com- "hJ ' 
mon literature, which, including the sacred writings, seems to have ^ 
spread with more or less regularity through the various communi- 
ties. Nothing however tended so much, although they might ap- 
pear to exacerbate and perpetuate diversities of opinion, to the 
maintenance of this unity, as |^ie assemblage and recognition of 
general Councils as the representatives of universal Christendom (1). coun«r^. 

• 

(l) The earliest councils (not (ccuinenic) were heresy is the prc\iiling feeling in this council, 
those of Itome ( 1 st and 2d) aud the seven held at which decided the validity of heretical baptism’ 

Carthage, cunceniing the lopsi, the schism of “Christ,' says one bishop, “ founded the Church, 
Movatianus, and the i b^tizing of heretics The the Devil heresy How can the synagogue of 
seventh in Roulh, BeliqiiTa, »acr.c (Labbe, Cou- Satan administer the baptism of the Church? *’ 
cilia III.), IS the first of which we have any Another subjuiiis, “ He who yields or betrays 
thing like a report , and from this lime, either the baptism of the Church to heretics, what ii he 
irom the canons which they issue, or the opinions but a Judas of the spouse of Christ ’ The Synod 
delivered by the bishops, the eonncils prove or Council of Aiiliorli (a. d 269 ) cuiideinnrd 
important authorities, not merely for the derrees Paul of Samosala Ihc Counnloflllibensffi- 
of the Church, hut for the dominant tone of sen. sirn, or Granada), a d. 303, affords some 
tiintiit, and t\tn of nnninrs Abliornnee of cunons notices of the state of (linstianits ui that 
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The bold impersonation, the Church, seemed now to assume a more' 
imposing visible exislence. Tls vital principle was no longer that 
unseen and hidden harmony which had united the Chrislians in all 
parts of the world with their Saviour and with each other. By the 
assistance of the oi4hodo:jt Emperors, and the commanding abilities 
of its great defenders, one dominant form of doctrine had obtained 
the ascendancy ; Giy>slicism, Donatism, Arianism, Manicheism, 
had been thrown aside ^ and the Church stood, as it were, indivi- 
dualised, Of, idealised, by the side of the other social impersonation, 
the Stale. The Emperor was the sole ruler of the latter, and at this 
period the aristocracy of the superior clergy, at a later the auto- 
cracy of the Pope, at least as the representative of the Western 
ftiurch, became the supreme authority of the former. The hierar- 
chical power, from exemplary, persuasive, amiable, had become 
authoritative, commanding, awful. When Christianity became the 
most powerful religion of the many, of the Emperor, of the Stale, 
the convert, or the hereditary Christian had no strong Pagan parly 
to receive him back into Ps bosom when outcast from the Church. 
If he ceased to believe, he no longer dared cease lo obey. No course 
remained but prostrate submission, or the endurance of any peni- 
tential duty which might be enforced upon him ^ and on the peni- 
tential system, and the power of excommunication, to which we 
shall revert, rested the unshaken hierarchical authority over the 
human soul. 

With their power increased both those other sources of influence, 
pQujpand wealth. Distinctions in station and in authority naturally 
lead to distinctions in manners, and those adventitious circum- 
stances of dress, car ri age, and habits, which designate different 
ranks. Confederating upon equal terms, the superior authorities 
in the church and slate began to assume an equal rank. In the 
Christian city, the bishop became a personage of the highest impor- 
tance •, and the clergy, as a kind of subordinate religious magis- 
tracy, claimed, if a dilferenlkind, yet an equal share of reverence, 
with the civil authority ^ where the civil magistrate had his insignia 


cinolc provincf*. Some of tbe Heathen flamines 
ip\M'ar to have ultemplrd to reconcile the per- 
laiK'es of some of theJr religious duties, at 
lea' Uieir presiding at the games, with Chiis- 
li.iD ly There are many moral regnldtinus wliieh 
do 1 ol "iTP a high idea of Spanish virtue. 'l\fe 
I id clergy were not Ic hr itinerant 

traders, ihev might trade within the province 
can xviii,), hut were on no account to lake 
upon usury The Jews were jirobably settled in 
^•;r*nt nunihers m Spain . the taking food with 
Mieiii is interdicted, ns also to permit them to 
re.ip the harvest. Gaintiling is lurbiddeii. The 
couiiciLs of Koine and of Arles wore held to settle 
'he Uonnlists rontroversj , but of the latter 
there are iwenty-lwo c.inons chiefly of ecclesias- 
tical regulations. The Council of Aiicyra prin- 
ipally relates lo the rondurt «f |H'rsnns during 


the lime of perbcenlion. ’I'he Couiiiil of Landn ea 
hns some curious general lanoiis. The first 
a-cunienic council was that ol JNite. .Sec liook in, 
c i\. It was followed bv the long succession ol 
Ariaii, and anli-^rian councib, ut Tyic, Antioch, 
ilr.me, Md.in, Saidira, Uiuniii, '-tc The Arian 
Coumilof Antioch is very strict in il.s regulations 
for the residence of the bishops and the clergy, 
and their resliiction of tlieir labours lo then 
ovvii dioceses or cures (a. n. 341). Apud Labbe, 
vol. il 5.59. Tbe first'fif Constantinople was the 
speond rpcuinenic council (a. T) 38l) It rc-esla- 
blishcd Trinilarianism as the doctrine of the 
East, it elevated the bishopric of Conslanlinoplc 
into a patriarchate, lo rank alter Rome. The two 
other of the cecumenir eouneils are beyond the 
bniinds of the prrsi-nl hision 
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of office, the natural respect of the people, and the desire of main- 
taining his official dignity, would invest the religious functionary 
likewise with some peculiar symbol of his character. With their 
increased rank and estimation, the clergy could not but assume a 
more imposing demeanour ^ and that majesty in Vhich they were 
arrayed during the public ceremonial could not be entirely thrown 
off when they returned to ordinary life. Th® reverence of man 
exacts dignity from those who are its objects. The primitive Apos- 
tolic meanness of appearance and habit was altogether unsuited to 
their altered position, as equal in rank, more than eq(lial in real in- 
fluence and public veneration, to the civil officers of the empire or 
municipality. The consciousness of power will affect the best disci- 
plined minds, and the unavoidable knowledge that salutary autho- 
rity is maintained over a large mass of mankind by imposing man- 
ners, dress, and mode of living, would reconcile many to that which 
otherwise might appear incongruous to their sacred character. 
There was in fact, and always has been, among the more pious 
clergy, a perpetual conflict between a cojjsoientious sense of the im- 
portance of external dignity and a desire, as conscientious, of re- 
taining something of outward humility. The monkish and ascetic 
waged implacable war against that secular distinction which, if in 
some cases eagerly assumed by pride and ambition, was forced upon 
others by the deference, the admiration, the trembling subservience 
of mankind. The prelate who looked the most imperious, and spoke 
most sternly, on his throne, fasted and underwent the most humi- 
liating privations in his chamber or his cell. Some prelates suppo- 
sed, that as ambassadors of the Most High, as supreme governors in 
that which was of greater dignity than the secular empire, the 
earthly kingdom of Christ, they ought to array themselves in some- 
thing of imposing dignity. The bishops of Rome early affected 
stale and magnificence, Chr^oslom, on the other hand, in Con- 
stantinople, differing from his predecessors, considered poverty of 
dress, humility of demeanour, and the most severe austerity of life, 
as more becoming a Christian prelate, who was to set the example 
of the virtues which he inculcated, and to show contempt for 
those worldly distinctions which properly belonged to the civil 
power. Others, among whom was^mbroseuf Milan, while in their 
own persons and in private they were the plainest, simplest, and 
most austere of men, nevertheless |^rew into the service of the 
Church all that was solemn and magnificent 5 and as olBciating 
functionaries, put on for the time the majesty of manner, the stale 
of attendance, the^ splendour of attire, which seemed to be autho- 
rised by the gorgeousness of dress and ceremonial pomp in the Old 
Testament (1). 

U) Tbe clergy vere long williout any distinc- At the end of the fourth century, it was tlip 
tion of dress, except on ceremonial occasions, custom for them in '*oinc churrbes i« wear h ai k, 

II. . 11) 



Weallh 
of the 
rlirgy. 
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winch it 
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With (he greater reverence, indeed, peculiar sanctity was exacted, 
and no doubt, in general, observed by the clergy. They were im- 
peratively required (o surpass the general body of Christians in 
purity of morals, and, perhaps even more, in all religious* per- 
formances. As the outward ceremonial, fasting, public prayer 
during almost every part of the day, and rest of the ritual service, 
were more completely incorporated with Christianity, they were 
expected lo maintain the public devotion by their example, and to 
encourage) self-denial by their more rigid austerity. 

Weallh as ■well as pomp followed in the train of power. The 
desire to command weallh (we must not yet use the ignoble term 
covetousness) not merely stole imperceptibly into intimate connec- 
tion with religion, but appeared almost a part of religion itself. 
The individual was content to be disinterested in his own person *, 
the interest which he felt in the opulence of the Church, or even of 
his own order, appeared not merely excusable, but a sacred duty. 
In the hands of the Christian clergy, weallh, which appeared at 
that period to be lavishedoi^the basest of mankind, and squandered 
on the most criminal and ignominious objects, might seem to be 
hallowed to the noblest purposes. It enabled Christianity to vie 
with Paganism in erecting splendid edifices for the worship of God, 
lo provide an imposing ceremonial, lamps for midnight service, 
silver or golden vessels for the altar, veils, hangings, and priestly 
dresses ^ it provided for the wants of the poor, whom rnisgovern- 
ment, war, and taxation, independent of the ordinary calamities 
of human life, were grinding to the earth. To each church were 
attached numbers of widows and other destitute persons ] the re- 
demption of slaves was an object on which the riches of the Church 
were freely lavished ; the sick in the hospitals and prisons, and 
destitute strangers were under their especial care. ‘‘How many 
captives has the wealth of the Pagafi establishment released from 
bondage?'' This is among the triumphant questions of the advo- 
cates of Christianity (1). The maintenance of children exposed by 
their parents, and taken up and educated by the Christians, was 
anolhei source of generous expenditure. When, then, at first the 
munificence of the Emperor, and afterwards the gratitude and su- 
perstitious fears of the people, Reaped up their costly offerings at 


SucT H. E. vi. 22. Jerome, however, reroniii\^i]d5 
that they sliould neither be dbtinguished by too 
bright or too hombre rolours. Ad Nepot. The 
proper hahits were probably introduced at the 
end of the fifth century, as they are recognised 
hy councils in the sixth. Cone. Matisc. a. u. SHI, 
can. I. 5., Trull, c. 27. The tonsure began in the 
fourth century. Prima del iv. secolo i scrapbci 
preti non avevano alcun abilo disliiilo dagli altri 
o I'aguiii o CnstidiM, sr non in quanto la pro* 
fes.salj loro uinilla laervu una certa poiupa dc 
abjezione e de poverty Cicognara, Storia de 
Scultura, (. i p, 27. Count Cieognara gives a 


curious account of the dale and origin of the 
different parts of the clerical dress The mitre is 
of the eighth century, the tiara of the tenth. 

The fourth Council of (.arlhage (a. d. 398) has 
some restrictions on dress. The clcricus was not 
to wear long hair os. beard (nec coinam haheat 
nec barbain. Can. xliv.) , he was lo approve his 
profession by his dresi and walk, and not to stndy 
the beauty of Lis dress or sandals. He might ob- 
tain his sustenance by working n$ an artisan, or 
in agriculture, provided be did not neglect Ins 
duty. Can. li. In. 

(l) Ambroa contra Symmaclium. 
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Ibe feel of Ihe clergy, il would have appeared not merely ingratllude 
and folly, but impiety and uncbarilableness to their brethren, to 
have rejected them. The clergy, as soon as they were set apart 
from* the ordinary business of life, were maintained by the volun- 
tary offerings of their brethren. The piety whicli embraced Chris- 
tianity never failed in liberality. The payments seem chiefly to 
have been made in kind, rather than in mcyney, though on ex- 
traordinary occasions large sums were raised for some sacred or 
charitable object. One of the earliest acts of Conslanlfne was to 
make munificent grants to the despoiled and destitute Church (1). 

A certain portion of the public stores of corn and other produce, 
which was received in kind by the officers of ihe revenue, was as- 
signed to the Church and clergy (2). This was withdrawn by Ju- 
lian, and when regranted by the Christian Emperors, was dimi- 
nished one third. 

The law of Constantine which empowered the clergy of the Law of 
Church to receive testamentary bequests, and to hold land, was a tinfem- 
gift which would scarcely have been i^xdieeded if he had granted 
them two provinces of the empire (3). Tl became almost a sin to cHurch to 

, receive* be- 

die without some bequest to pious uses ; and before a century had quests, 
elapsed, the mass of properly which had passed over to the Church 
was so enormous, that the most pious of the Emperors were 
obliged to issue a restrictive law, which the most ardent of the 
Fathers were constrained to approve. Jerome acknowledges, with 
the bitterness of shame, the necessity of this check on ecclesiasti- 
cal avarice (4). I complain not of the law, but that we have de- Restne- 
served such a law.'’ The ascetic father and the Pagan historian ‘V'vaientw 
describe the pomp and avarice of the Roman clergy in the fourth 
century. Ammianus, while he describes the sanguinary feud which 
took place for the prelacy ^clwcen Damasus and Crsicinus, in- popeDa- 
timates that the magnificence of the prize may account for the ob- 
stinacy and ferocity with which it was contested. He dwells on 
the prodigal offerings of the Roman matrons to their bishop^ his 
pomp, when in elaborate and elegant attire he was borne in his 
chariot through the admiring streets ; the costly luxury of his 
almost imperial banquets. But the just historian contrasts this 
pride and luxury of the Roman pontiff with the more temperate 
life and dignified humility of the provincial bishops. Jerome goes 
on sternly to charge the whole Ronibn clergy with the old vice of 
the Heathen aristocracy, haeredipety or legacy hunting, and asserts 


(l^ Euseb. H. £. X 6 - 

(2) Sozomen, H. K. v. 5V 

( 3 ) This is the observation ot Planck. 

(4) Vaientinian II. de Episc. .Solis rleriiis ct 
inonachis kac lege prohibetur, el prohibctur non 
*1 persecutunbus k principibus Cbnstianis, 
nec de lege conqaeror, sed doleo car meruerimus 
hanc legem. Hieronym. ad Nepot, He speaks 
also of the provida severaque legis r.iutio, et 


tamen non sic refrxnatur avaritin. Ambrose ( I. 
li. adv. Symm ) admits the necessity of the law. 
Augustine, while he loftily disclaims all pjitici- 
pation 111 such abuses, acknowledges their fre- 
queucy. Quicunquc vult, exha>redato hlio hxre- 
deiD facere eccicsiain, quarrat allerum qui susci 
plat, non Augustiniim, immo. Deo propitio, in- 
veiiidt neniinem. Serin 49 
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that they used the holy and venerable name of the Church to extort 
for their own personal emolument, the wealth of timid or expiring 
devotees. The law of Valenlinian justly withheld from the clergy 
and the monks alone that privilege of receiving bequests which 
was permitted to the ^‘lowest of mankind, Heathen priests, actors, 
charioteers and harlots.” 

Large parts of lha ecclesiaslical revenues, however, arose from 
more honourable sources. Some of the estates of the Heathen tem- 
ples, though in general confiscated to the imperial treasury, were 
alienated to the Christian churches. The Church of Alexandria 
obtained the revenue of the Temple of Scrapis (1). 

These various estates and properties belonged to the Church in 
its corporate capacity, not to the clergy. They were charged with 
^ wMitiV* the maintenance of the fabric of the church, and the various cha- 
ijmah rilable purposes, including the sustenance of their own dependent 
poor. Strong enactments were made to prevent their alienation 
from those hallowed purposes (2), the, clergy were even restrained 
from bequeathing by wilKwl^at they had obtained from the property 
of the Church. The estates of the Church were liable to the ordinary 
taxes, the land and capitation lax, but exempt from what were 
called sordid and extraordinary charges, and from the quartering of 
troops (3). 

The bishops gradually obtained almost the exclusive manage- 
ment of this properly. In some churches, a steward (a'xonomus) 
presided over this department, but he would, in general, be vir- 
tually under the control of the bishop. In most churches, the 
triple division began to be observed; one third of the revenue to 
the bishop, one to the clergy, the other to the fabric and the poor; 
the Church of Rome added a fourth, a separate portion for the 
fabric (4). ^ 

The clergy had become a separate community *, they had their 
own laws of internal government, their own special regulations, or 
recognised proprieties of life and conduct. Their social delin- 
quencies were not as yet withdrawn from the civil jurisdiction ^but 
besides this, they were amenable to the severe judgments of eccle- 
siastical censure (5) ; the lowest were liable to corporeal chastise- 

(i) Sozomen, V. 7. Tlie Church of Antioch (4) By a law of Theodosius and Valeiis, a. u. 
possessed lands, bouses, rents, carriaf^es, miU-s, i34, the property of any bishop, presbyter, 
and other kinds of property. It undertook Vhe deacon, deaconess, sub-deacon, etc., or of any 
daily sustenance of 3000 widows and virgins, monk, who died intestate, and without legal 
besides prisoners, the sick in the huspitaN, the heirs, fell, not to the treasury, as in ordinary 
in.iiiiied, and the diseased, who sal dowrn, as it cases, but to llie church or monastery to which 
were before the Christian altar, and rcteived he belonged. The same privilege was granted !o 
food and raiment, besides many other accidental the Corporation of De^unons. Codex Theodos. 
claims on their benevolence. Chrysostom, Oper. v. iii. l. 

Monlfaucon in hU dissertation, gives Uie re- (5) Sozomen states that Constantine gave his 
fereners. clergy the privilege of rejecting the jurisdiction 

(U) Cone. Carlh. in 40.; Antioch, 24 Constit. of the civil tribunal, and bringing their causes 
Apost. 40. Cod. Theodos. de Episc. et Clericis, to the bishop. P. M. i.9 But these were probably 
t 33. disputes between clergyman and clergyman. All 

( 3 ) Planck, P. iii. c. vi. 3. others were cases of arbitration, by mutualagree- 
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menl. Flagellation, which was administered in the synagogue, and 
was so common in Roman society, was by no means so disgraceful 
as to exempt the persons at least of the inferior clergy from its in- 
fliction. Bui the more serious punishment was degradation into the 
vulgar class of worshippers. To them it was the most fearful con- 
demnation to be ejected from the inner sanctuary and thrust down 
from their elevated station (1). • 

As yet they were not entirely estranged from society, they had 
not become a caste by the legal enforcement or generaf practice of 
celibacy. Clement, of Alexandria asserts and vindicates the mar- 
riage of some of the Apostles (2). The discreet remonstrance of 
the old Egyptian bishop perhaps prevented the Council of Nice 
from imposing that heavy burden on the reluctant clergy. The aged 
Paphnutius, himself unmarried, boldly asserted that the conjugal 
union was chastity (3). But that, which, in the third century is 
asserted to be free to all mankind, clergy as well as laity, in 
Egypt (^), in the fourth, according to Jerome, was prohibited or 
limited by vows of continence. It haa bten asserted (5), and with- 
out refutation, that there was no ecclesiastical law or regulation 
which compelled the celibacy of the clergy for the first three cen- 
turies. Clement of Alexandria, as we see, argues against enforced 
celibacy from the example of the Apostles. Married bislmps and 
presbyters frequently occur in the history of Eusebius. The martyr- 
dom of Numidicus was shared and not dishonoured by the com- 
panionship of his wife (6), It was a sight of joy and consolation to 
the husband to sec her perishing in the same flames. The wives of 
the clergy are recognised, not merely in older writings, but also in 
the public documents of the Church (7). Council after council, in 
the East, introduced regulations, which, though intended to restrict, 
recognise the legality of llj#!se lies (8). Highly as they exalt the an- 


menl; but the civil power was to ratify their 
flecree. In a Novella of Valcntinian, a. i». 7.'»2, it 
IS expressly said, — Quuiiiaiii coiislut eiiiscopos 
et presbylc:os forum Ic'^ihus non liaherc * * iiec 
de aliis tausis pr.cler rclif^ioneiii posse cognos- 
cere. Compare Pliinck, p. 300. The clencus was 
hound tu appear, if .summoned hy n layman, be- 
fore the ordinary judge. Justinian made the 
change, and that only m a limited manner. 9 
(t)The decreevs of the fourih council of Car- 
thage show the strict morals and humble suboi- 
dinatioii dcinauded of the clergy at llie close of 
the fourlb century. 

( 2 ) "H Xfltt TOi/f ’A7ro^To^oyf ct^oJ'o- 

• Ut'Tfot; fxh ^st/) Xflti 
woc infill cTofl'Ollia-fitVTO. iTfi KAt 

Tate S-i/'yatTsfate AvJ'paa-iv kai 

671 natu?.oc oux. oKvn fiV Tiv* iTrtA'rokn 
rnv ati/TOv TrpQAAyo^fuesv tru^uyov, mv 

cu ‘TtpieKO/Ul^tV j'tA TO TMf UTTKptfftAg 
tU^TAXeg — Slrorn. I iii. c, 6 On the qurstimi 
nf the marriage of the apostles and their imme- 
diate followers, almost every thing is collecled 


in a note of Cotclerius, Patres Aposlolici, 11. 
241. 

(3) Gelasii. Ilistor. Cone. Nic. c. xxxii.Socrat 
1. 11. So/omcn, 1. 23. baronius insists upon tlij*. 
being ftiec/t fable. 

(4) Nat/ (xinv ka'i tov T»e f^tAc yCvAi- 

Kdg AvS'pA TTAVV 'TptA- 

fei/Te^OCW, xi'v eTiecxovtif, X4V Xat/xoe, 
AVtTnXnTr'Tteg SaftH- 

o-eTcti iTe (Tict TMC TeKvo,>ovifltc. Strom, iii. 

|12. 0. 

• (5) by binghain, book i\ . 

(6) JNumiditus presbjicr uxorein adha>rcntem 
lalcn ioo, eomremalain cum caiteris, vel coii 
scrvataui polius dixeriin, laTus aspexit Cyprian, 
p. 523 in Ilasnugc, Uisscrtalio Sepiima, a 
list of married prelates. 

(7) Cone, Gang. c. 4. Cone. Aiicyr. c. lOi. Tins 
law allows any deacon to marry. 

(3) In the West, the Council of Elvira com- 
mands the clergy to abstain from connubial in- 
tercourse and the procreation of children. Can. 
wxiii. This was frequently re- enacted. Among 
oiher.s, (.one Carthag. v.2. babhe, ii I2 j 6. 


Celibacy 
of the 
clcrg) . 
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gelic slate of celibacy, neither Basil in the East, nor Augustine in 
the West, positively prohibits the marriage of the clergy (1). 

But in the fourth century, parHcularly in the latter half, the con- 
current influence of the higher honours attributed to virginity by 
all the great Chriistian writers; of the hierarchical spirit, which, 
even at that time, saw how much of its corporate strength depended 
on this entire detachnpent from worldly ties'; of the monastic system, 
which worked into the clerical, partly by the frequent selection of 
monks for cordination, and for consecration to ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, partly by ‘ the emulation of the clergy, who could not safely 
allow themselves to be outdone in austerity by these rivals for po- 
pular estimation ; all these various influences introduced various 
restrictions and regulations on the marriage of the clergy, which 
darkened at length into the solemn ecclesiastical interdict. P'lrst 
the general sentiment repudiated a second marriage as a monstrous 
act of incontinence, an infirmity or a sin which ought to prevent 
the Christian from ever aspiring to any ecclesiastical office (2). The 
next offence against the general feeling was marriage with a widow; 
then followed the restriction of marriage after entering into holy 
orders; the married priest retained his wife, but to condescend to 
such carnal ties after ordination, was revolting to tlie general sen- 
timent, and was considered to imply a total want of feeling for the 
dignity of their high calling. Then was generally introduced a de- 
mand of abstinence from sexual connection from those who retained 
their wives : this was imperatively required from the higher orders 
of the clergy. It was considered to render unclean, and to disqua- 
lify even from prayer for the people, as the priesfs life was to be a 
perpetual prayer (3). Not that there was as yet any uniform prac- 
tice. The bishops Assembled at the Council of Gangra (4) con- 
demned the followers of Eustathius, who refused to receive the sa- 
craments from any but unmarried priests. The heresy of Jovinian, 
on the other hand, probably called forth the severe regulations of 
Pope Siricius (5). This sort of encyclical letter positively prohibited 


(1) RasiJ speaks of a presbyter who bad con- 
tumaciously contracted an unlawful irnrriagr 
Can. ii. c. 27- On Augustine, compare Theincr, 
p. 

(2) Athenagoras laid down the general princi- 
ple, 0 yAp ^ei/Ttpoc (ya./uco^'^ tu'rpt'jrnc 
flCTi jH^i^fiA, DeResurr. Cam. Compare Orig^ 
contr. Cels, vii , and Horn. vi.,in Nuin. xviii., 
in Luc. xviii., iu Malt. Tcrtull. ad TJxor. 1 — 5. 
This was almost an universal moral axiom. 
Epiphanius said, that since the coming of Christ 
no digamous clergyman hadever been ordained. 
Barbeyrac has collextcd the passages of the Fa- 
thers expressive of their abhorrenre of second 
marriages. Morale des Pires, p. 1- 29- 34. 37. 
etc. The Council of Neo.Cansarea forbade cler- 
gymen to be present at a second marriage — 

fl’fttf'Ci/'ricov tic ya/ui^vt i'tyAfjLouf^reeit 
juu f ff-Tidiffdcci. Can, vii. 


(3) Such is the distinct language of Jerome. 
Si Idicus et quicunque hdelis urare non potest 
nisi cureijt ofAcio cniijugali, sacerdoti, cui sem- 
per pro populo oifereiida sunt sacrificia semper 
orandum est. semper oraiidum est, semper 
carenduiu inatrimonio. Adv. Jovin. p. 175 . 

(4) The Council of Gangra, in the preamble 
and in the first canon do not appear to refer ne- 
cessarily to the wives of llie clergy. They anathe- 
matise certain teachers (the Liista Lilians) who 
had blamed iaarri.ige, and said that a faithiul 
and pious woman who slept with her husband 
could not enter into the Anngdoiu of heaven. A 
sacred virgin is prohibited from vaunling over 
a married woman, canon x. Women are forbid- 
den to abandon their husbands and children. 

(5) The letter of Siricius iii Mansi Cuucil. iii, 
635., a.u. 385. 
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all clergy of Ihe higher orders from any intercourse with their 
wives. A man who lived to the age of thirty, the husband of one 
wive^ that wife, when married, a virgin, might be an acolyth or 
subdeacon *, after five years of strict continence, he might be pro- 
moted to a priest; after ten years more of the sanfb severe ordeal, a 
bishop. A clerk, any one in holy orders, even of the lowest degree, 
who married a widow, or a second wife, was instantly deprived : no 
woman was to live in the house of a clerk. 

The Council of Carthage, reciting the canon of a forni^r council, 
commands the clergy to abstain from ail connection with their 
wives. Ttie enactment is perpetually repeated, and in one extended 
to subdeacons (1). The Council of Toledo prohibited the promo- 
tion of ecclesiastics who had children. The Council of Arles pro- 
hibited the ordination of a married priest (2), unless he made a 
promise of divorce from the married slate. Jerome distinctly as- 
serts that it was the universal regulation of the East, of Egypt, and 
of Rome (3) to ordain only those who were unmarried, or who 
ceased to be husbands. Rut even in tj^c fourth, and the beginning 
of the fifth centuries, the practice rebelled against this severe theory. 
Married clergymen, even married bishops, and with children, occur 
in the ecclesiastical annals. Athanasius, in his letter to Dracontius, 
admits and allows the full right of the bishop to marriage (4). Gre- 
gory of Nazienzen was born after his father was bishop, and had a 
younger brother named CaRsarius (5). Gregory of Nyssa, and Hilary 
of Poicliers, were married. Less distinguished names frequently 
occur : those of Spyridon (6) and Eustathius (7). Synesius, whose 
character enabled him to accept episcopacy on his own terms, posi- 
tively repudiated these unnatural restrictions on the freedom and 
holiness of the conjugal stale. ‘‘God and the la\f, and the holy hand 
of Theophilus bestowed online my wife. 1 declare, therefore, so- 
lemnly, and call you to witness, that I will not be plucked from her, 
nor lie with her in secret, like an adulterer. But I hope and pray 
that we may have many and virtuous children (8).” 

The Council of Trulla only demanded this high test of spiri- 
tuality, absolute celibacy, from bishops, and left the inferior clergy 
to their freedom. But the earlier Western Council of Toledo only 
admitted the deacon, and that under restrictions, to connubial inler- 


(1) These conncih of Carthage are dated a. d. 
390, 418. and 419. 

(2) Assuini aliquem ad sacerdotiuin non pos^c 
m vinculo sacerdotii coristitutum, nisi primuin 
fiierit promissa conve^io, a d. 452. 

(3) Quid facient drientis Ecclesia* ? quid 

et sedis Apostolica;, qua; ant virgines 
clcricos accipinnl aut contiiieiiles, aiit si uxore^ 
habuerinl, marili esse desistunt. Adv. Vigilan- 
tium, p. 281* Jerome appeals to Justinian him- 
self" — “ Certc confiteris non posse esse episco- 
pniu qui in episcopal ii filios faciat, alioqui si 
deprehensus fuerit, non quasi vir tenebitur, sed 


^uasi adulter damnabitur. Adv. Jovin. 175. Com- 
pare Epiphanius, IIa;res. liv. 4. 

( 4 ) Alhaiiasii Kpistola ad Dracontiuin. 

(5) Gregory makes his father thus address 
bun ; — 

Ou7rt» TOfl-euaov 
"Oo'Of J'lMXdt ^ua-iav 

DeVitd SuA, v.Sri. 

(6) So7.om. 1 11 Socrat. i. |2 

(7) .‘?ocrat. ii. 43. 

(8) .Synesii Epist. 105. 


Mamed 

and 

< lets'/ « 
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course^ Ihe presbyter ^ho had children after his ordination could 
not be a bishop (1). 

This overstrained demand on the virtue, not of individual^ in a 
high state of enthusiasm, but of a whole class of men*, this strife 
with nature, in that which, in its irregular and lawless indulgence, 
is the source of so many evils and of so much misery, in its more 
moderate and legal form is the parent of the purest affections, and 
the holiest charities*, this isolation from those social lies which, if 
at limes tjiey might withdraw them from total dedication to their 
sacred duties, ‘in general, would, by their tending to soften and hu- 
manise, be the best school for the gentle and affectionate discharge 
of those duties — the enforcement of the celibacy of the clergy, 
though not yet by law, by dominant opinion, was not slow in pro- 
ducing its inevitable evils. Simultaneously with the sterner con- 
demnation of marriage, or at least the exaggerated praises of 
chastity, wc hear the solemn denunciations of the law, the d open^ 
ing remonstrances of the more influential writers, against those se- 
cret evasions by which the (clergy endeavoured to obtain the fame 
without the practice of celibacy, to enjoy some of the pleasures an^^ 
advantages without the crime of marriage. Frum the middle of ‘he 
third century, in which the growing aversion to Ihe 3 arriage of the 
clergy begins to appear, we find the “sub-introduced” females 
constantly proscribed (2). The intimate union of llr^ ^ nesi with 
a young, often a beautiful female, who still passed to the world 
under the name of a virgin, and was called by 11 priest by Ih^ 
unsuspected name of sister, seems from die stiong and r^'iteralcd 
language of Jerome (3), G^eg ry Nazi^nzen, Chrysostom, and 
others, to have been almost general. U was interdicted by an im- 
perial law (4). * 

Thus, in every city, in almost every {own and every village of the 
Itoman empire, had established itself a new permanent magistracy, 


fl) C.onr. Tolcl. a. d. 400 , can. i. 

{2) They are ineiilioned in ihe letter of the 
hiskops of Aiilnnh, against Paul of Sninosuta. 
The Council of llliberis ^iiieautiously) .illowcd a 
kutcr, or a virgin, dedicated to God, to reside 
\cith a bishop or presbyter, not a ftraiigrr 

( 3 ) Unde sine iiuptiis aliud iiuint‘in nxorein'' 
lino unde novum coiicubiiianim gehus ’’ Plus in- 
lerain Unde inerctriccs uiiiviue Eadeni doitio, 
lino eubiciiln, s.epe utio tein'iitiir et Iccliilo. Et 
Mispii'iosos nos voeant, si a 1 ir|nid existiinamu^ 
Prater sororem Mrgiuein deseiit- ca-bbein speA 
nit Virgo grrmniiuin: fi.ilrem (jiiaTit evliaiieuin, 
et eiiin in eodein proposito esse sesiinnlent 
lunt nlieiioium spintule solatium, ut doini ha- 
beant carnale couimeroiiun. llieronyin. hpisl. 
x\u. ad Eustocbiuin. If the vehemence of Je- 
rome's language betrays his own ardent rh.irac- 
tei, and his monkish hostility to the tleig), the 
general charge is amply lioriie out by other 
V rilers Many quotat ions may be found 111 Gutbo- 
li’cd’s Note on the law of Honorius. Giegory of 
i\ar.iai«en says, — ^A^s’evot TiLVX ei^ecivf 
COVSlViKTOw ae y U.MCT'TU.. ihe language of 


Cyprian, howeser, even 111 the third century, is 
the strongest — Ccrli: ipse enncuhitus, ipse ain- 
plexus, Ipsa cunluhiilalto, el inosculatio, et cou- 
jacenliiiin diioiiiin lurpis et firda dorinilio quan- 
tum dedeioris et rriiniiiis cunfitetur. Cyprian 
justly observes, that sueh nitiinacy would iiiduec 

jealous husband to take to his sword. Epist, > 
1^11 ad Pompoiiiuin. 

but the ranoii of the Council of Nice, which 
pinliibils the usage, and forbid-, the priest to 
have a subintioiluLta inulier, quless a mother, 
sister, or aunt, the only relationships beyond 
suspK 1011 , and the still stronger tone ol the hw, 
show the I’leqiicncj , as well as ihe evil, of the 
practice. Unhajipily they were blind to its real 
cause, 

( 4 ) Euin qui piobabilcm sa-culo diseiplinain 
agil decolorari consoriio sorori.e appullationis 
non decet. but tins law of Honorius, a. d, 420 , 
allowed the elergy to retain their wives, if they 
had been married before entering into orders. 
See the third and fourtli canons of the Couiicd 
of (airthage, a. n. 348 
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in a certain sense independent of the government, with consider- 
able inalienable endowments, and filled by men of a peculiar and 
sacred character^ and recognised by the stale. Their authority ex- 
tended far beyond their jurisdiction ; their influ^ence far beyond 
their authority. The internal organisation was complete. The three 
great patriarchs in the East, throughout the West the Bishop of 
Rome, exercised a supreme and, in some poifils, an appellant ju- 
risdiction. Great ecclesiastical causes could be removed to their 
tribunal. Under them, the metropolitans, and in the hext rank 
the bishops, governed their dioceses, and ruled the subordinate 
clergy, who now began to form parishes, separate districts to which 
their labours were to be confined. In the superior clergy had gra- 
dually become vested, not the ordination only, but the appoint- 
ment, of the inferior*, they could not quit the diocese without let- 
ters from the bishop, or be received or exercise their functions in 
another without permission. 

On the incf poration of llte Church with the State, the co-ordi- 
na V. civil and religious magistracy rsiaiBlained each its separate 
poweis. On one side, as far as the actual celebration of the eccle- 

stioal ceremonial, an^" in their own internal affairs in general ^ on 
ihv other, in the administration of the military, judicial, and fiscal 
affaii of the stale, .he bounds of their respective authority were 
cieai and distinct. As a citizen and subject, the Christian, the priest, 
r r\d lljc bishop, were amenable to the laws of the empire and to the 
iiCpeiial decrees, and liable to taxation, unless specially exempted, 

A ' service sf)le(l). The Christian statesman, on the 

oli; jr hand, of the hi::hesl rank, was amenable to the ecclesiastical 
censures, anu was bound to suh.r ** U the canons of ihc Church in 
mailers of faiih and discipline, and was entirely dependent on their 
judgment for his adaiijsion#or rejection from the privileges and 
hopes of the Christian. 

So far the theory was distinct and perfect ^ each had his separate 
and exclusive sphere *, yet there could not but appear a dobaleable 
ground on which the two authorities came into collision, and nei- 
ther could allogelher refrain from invading the territory of his ally 
or antagonist. 

The treaty between the conlrabling parlies was, in fact, formed 
with such haste and precipitancy, that the rights of neither parly and Siaiu. 
could be defined or secured ; eager'for immediate union, and im- 
patient of delay, they framed no deed of settlement, by which, when 
their mutual interests should be less identified, and jealousy and 

(l) The law of Consiantius which appears lo 12*.. with Gothofred’s note. Valens admitted the 
withdraw the liibliops piilirely from the civil ecclesiastical courts to settle religious difficah 
jurisdiction, and lo give the privilege of being ties and slight offences, xvi. 2. 23> Thu same is 
tried upon all charges by a tribunal of bishops, the scope of the more explicit law of Honorios. 
is justly considered by Guthofred as a loral or xvi. 2 201. The immunity of the clergy from 
leinporarj- jct, probtibly connected with the the civil courts wos of very much later date, 
fends concerning Arianism. Cod. Theod. xvi. 2. 
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es(raogeni(H)l should arise, they might assert (heir respective rights, 
and enforce their several duties. 

In ecclesiastical affairs, strictly so called, the supremacy of the 
Christian magistracy, it has been said was admitted. They were the 
legislators of discipline, order, and doctrine. The festivals, the 
fasts, the usages and canons of the Church, the government of the 
clergy, were in thear exclusive power; the decrees of particular sy- 
nods and councils possessed undisputed authority, as far as their 
sphere extended ; general councils were held binding on the whole 
Church. But* it was far more easy to define that which did belong 
to the province of the Church than that which did not. Religion 
asserts its authority, and endeavours to extend its influence over 
the whole sphere of moral action, which is, in fact, over the whole 
of human life, its habits, manners, conduct. Christianity, as the 
most profound moral religion, exacted the most complete and uni- 
versal obedience; and as the acknowledged teachers and guardians 
of Christianity, the clergy, continued to draw within their sphere 
every part of human life^n*which man is actuated by moral or re- 
ligious motives, the moral authority, therefore, of the religion, and 
consequently of the clergy, might appear legitimately to extend 
over every transaction of life, from the legislature of the sovereign, 
which ought, in a Christian king, to be guided by Christian mo- 
tives, to the domestic duties of the peasant, which ought to be ful- 
filled on the principle of Christian love. 

But, on the other hand, the Stale was supreme over all its sub- 
jects, even over the clergy, in their character of citizens. The 
whole (enure of properly, to what use soever dedicated (except in 
such cases as itself might legalise on its first principles, and gua- 
rantee, when bestowed, as by gift or bequest), was under its abso- 
lute control; the immunities which 4 conferred, it might revoke ; 
and it would assert the equal authority of the constitutional laws 
over every one who enjoyed the protection of those laws. Thus, 
though in extreme cases, these separate bounds of jurisdiction were 
clear, the tribunals of ecclesiastical and civil law could not but, in 
process of time, interfere with and obstruct each other. 

But there was another prolific source of difference. The clergy, 
in one sense, from being the representative body, had begun to con- 
sider themselves the Church ; but in another and more legitimate 
sense, the State, when ChrisliAi, as comprehending all the Chris- 
tians of the empire, became the Church. Which was the legisla- 
tive body, — the whole community of Christians or the Christian 
aristocracy, who were in one sense the admitted Alters? And who 
was to appoint these rulers? It is quite clear that, from the first, 
though the consecration to the religious offices was in the bishop 
and clergy, the laity had a voice in the ratification, if not in the 
appointment. Did not the State fairly succeed to all the rights of 
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the laity, more particularly when privilege and endowments, at- 
tached to the ecclesiastical offices, were conferred or guaranteed by 
the stajie, and therefore might appear injustice revocable, or liable 
to be regulated by the civil power? 

This vital question at this time was still farther Embarrassed by 
the rash eagerness with which the dominant Church called upon 
the State to rid it of its internal adversaries. When once the civil 
power was recognised as cognisant of ecclesiastical offences, where 
was that power to end? The Emperor, who commandedihis sub- 
jects to be of one religion, might command them, by tile same title, 
to adopt another. The despotic head of the State might assert his 
despotism as head of the Church. It must be acknowledged that no 
theory, which has satisfactorily harmonised the relations of these 
two, at once, in one sense separate, in another identical, commu- 
nities, has satisfied the reasoning and dispassionate mind while 
the separation of the two communities, the total dissociation, as it 
were, of the Christian and the^citizen, is an experiment apparently 
not likely to advance or perpetuate the ipHaence of Christianity. 

At all events, the hasty and unsettled compact of this period left 
room for constant jealousy and strife. As each was the stronger, it 
encroached upon, and extended its dominion into the territory of 
the other. In general, though with very various fortunes, in dif- 
ferent parts of (he world, and at different periods, the Church was 
in the ascendant, and for many centuries confronted the State, at 
least on equal terms. 

The first aggression, as it were, which (he Church made on the 
State, was in assuming (he cognisance over all questions and causes under ec- 
relating to marriage. In sanctifying this solemn contract, it could card^su. 
scarcely be considered as transgressing its proper limils, as guar- **''"*• 
dian of this primary element ^f social virtue and happiness. In the 
early Church, the benediction of the bishop or presbyter seems to 
have been previously sought by the Christian at the time of mar- 
riage. The Heathen rite of marriage was so manifestly religious, 
that the Christian, while he sought to avoid that idolatrous cere- 
mony, would wish to substitute some more simple and congenial 
form. In the general sentiment that this contract should be public 
and sacred, he would seek the sanction of his own community, as 
its witnesses. Marriage not performed in the face of his Christian 
brethren was little better than an illi^t union (1). 

It was an object likewise of the early Christian community to 

(1) Ideo penes nos occujUc conjunrtiones, id Heatlien times. Paganism, or rather, perhaps, 
est, non prius apnd cedesinm profcssa;, juxta human nature, was too strong to submit. The 
moDchiamet fornicatiouein judicari periclitaotur. austere preacher of Constantinople reproved the 
Tertull. de Fudic. c. 4. loose hymns to Venus, whicli were heard even at 

Though the rite was solemnised in the pre- Christian weddings. The bride, he says, was 
sence of the Christian priest, and the Church borne by drunkeu men to her husband's bouse, 
attempted to impose a graver and more serious among choirs of dancing harlots, with piMsaiid 
dignity, it was not so easy to throw off the gay flutes, and songs, full, to her chaste ear, of offen' 
and festive character which had prevailed in the m licence. 
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restrict the marriage of Christians to Christians, to discountenance, 
if not prohibit, those with unbelievers (1). This was gradually ex- 
tended to marriages with heretics, or members of another Cljristian 
sect. When, therefore, the Church began to recognise five legal 
impediments to marriage, this was the 1st,— difference of religion 
between Christians and infidels, Jews, or heretics. The lid was, the 
impediment of crime. Persons guilty of adultery were not allowed 
to marry according to the Roman law *, tliis was recognised by the 
Churclu A law of Conslanlius had made rape, or forcible abduc- 
tion of a virgin, a capital offence ^ and, even with the consent of 
the injured female, marriage could not lake place. 111. Impedi- 
ments from relationship. Here also they were content to follow the 
Roman law, which was as severe and precise as the Mosaic Insti- 
tutes (2). IV. The civil impediment. Children adopted by the same 
father could not marry. A freeman could not marry a slave ^ the 
connection was only concubinage. It docs not appear that the 
Church yet ventured to correct this vice of Roman society. V. Spii 
ritual relationship, belw eeij;i godfathers and their spiritual children : 
this was afterwards carried much farther. To these regulations for 
the repression of improper connections, were added some other 
ecclesiastical impediments. There were holy periods in the year, 
in which it was forbidden to contract marriage. No one might marry 
while under ecclesiastical interdict^ nor one who had made a vow 
of chastity. 

The facility of divorce was the prinjary principle of corruption 
in Roman social life. Augustus had allcmplcd to enforce some re- 
strictions on this unlimited power of dissolving the matrimonial 
contract from caprice or the lightest motive. Probably, the seve- 
rity of Christian morals had obtained that law of Gonslanliiie which 
was so much too rigid for the slate of society, as to be entirely in- 
effective, from the impossibility of carrying it into execution (3). 
It was relaxed by Couslantius, and almost abrogated by Ilono- 
rius (4). The inveterate evil remained. A Christian writer, at the 

(i) A law of Valcntinian 11., Theodosius and forfeited her do^v^ 3 ^ was condemned to bauish- 
Arcadius (a, b. 388\ prohibited llie intermnr- inent, could not Lonlract a second niarna^e, wa«i 
I'lage of Jews and Christians. Codex I'beodoit. lii. without Lo|)c of reslotalion to civil rights 2. If 
7 2. It wa.s to be consiidered adultery. — Cave, she made out only a tolerable case fcoiivicled her 
Christiaiie, Gentili nut JiuKen fiiiam tradere^ husband only of incdinciis culpa), she only for- 
cave, uiquam, Gciitilcin aut Jud.cain .itqiie alie- feiteil her ilowiy, and could not cunlracL a 
iiigenarn, hoc cst, h.ereticnin, et oinnem nlicnain second marriage, but was liable to be prose- 
^ fide lua uxorein aceersas libi. Auibro^ ruled by lici husband lor adultery. 3 If she 
Abr.ihani. c. 9. Cura certissiin<'^ novens tradi a made a strong ease (gravis causa), she retained 
nobis Chnsliaiiam nisi Cliri.stiaiio non posse, her dowry, and might marry again after five 
AnguRliu. lip. 234 ad Rustic um. years. The husband, m the first case, forfeited 

The cuiini it nf llliberis had pi obibited Chris- the gifts and dowry, and was condeinned to 
nans from giving their daughters in marriage to perpetual telibacy, not having liberty to marry 
Gentiles (propter cojiiam puellaruiu ). also to again after a certain number of years. Jii the se- 
Jewi, heretics, and espc’cially to Heathen priests, coml, he forfeited the dowry but not the doiia- 
(iau. XV. xvi. xvu, lion, and could marry again after two years. In 

(2) See the viriims laws in the Cod. Theod., the third, lie was bound to prosecute ins guilty 

lib iii. 111. 12.i Do liM-estis Nuptiis. wife. On couviction, ho received the dowry, and 

(3) Codex Thcodos. iii. 16, 1. See p. 41. might marry again immediately. Cod. Theodot. 

( 4 ) By the law of llonnrius, — 1. The woman lii. xvi. 2. 
who demanded a divorce without snfficient proof 
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beginning of Iho fiflli century, complains that men changed Ihcir 
m\es as quickly as their clothes, and that marriage chambers were 
set up as easily as booths in a market (1). At a later period than 
that to which our history extends, when Justinian attempted to pro- 
hibit all divorces except those on account of chastiiy, that is when 
the parties cmbrased the monastic life, he was obliged to relax the 
law on account of the fearful crimes, the plots e^d poisonings, and 
other evils, which it introduced into domestic life. 

But though it could not correct or scarcely mitigate thiig evil by 
public law in the general body of society, Christianity, tin its proper 
and more peculiar sphere, had invested marriage in a religious 
sanctity, which at least, to a limited extent, repressed this social 
evil. By degrees^ separation from bed and board, even in the case 
of adultery, the only cause which could dissolve the lie, was sub- 
stituted and enforced by the clergy, instead of legal divorce. Over 
all the ceremonial forms, and all expressions which related to mar- 
riage, the Church threw the utmost solemnity ; it was said to re- 
semble the mystic union of Christ and thp Church ; till at length 
marriage grew up into a sacrament, indissoluble until the final se- 
paration of death, except by the highest ecclesiastical authority (2). 

It is impossible to calculate the effect of this canonisation, as it were, 
of marriage, the only remedy which could be applied, first to the 
corrupt manners of Roman society, and afterwards to the conse- 
quences of the barbarian invasions, in which, notwithstanding the 
strong moral element in the Teutonic character, and the respect 
for women (which, no doubt, was one of the original principles of 
chivalry), yet the dominance of brute force, and the unlimited 
rights of conquest, could not but lead to the perpetual, lawless, and 
violent dissolution of the marriage lie (3). 

The cognisance of wills, another department in which the Church wiiu. 
assumed a power not slricll^ ecclesiastical, seems to have arisen 
partly from an accidental circumstance. It was the custom among 
the Heathen to deposit wills in the temples, as a place of security ^ 
the Christians followed their practice, and chose their churches as 
the depositaries of these important documents. They thus came 
under the custody of the clergy, who, from guardians, became in 
their courts, the judges of their authenticity or legality, and at 
length a general tribunal for all matters relating to testaments. 

f l) Mulieres inarllia ’snquam vestes subinde ^2) The liaslern rlmrclirs had a horror of 
mutan, et thalamus tani sa-pe ct facile blrui qnam second mama a presbytor was forbidden to 
iiiindniarum tabernas. Aslerius Amjscnus apud be present at the weddiug.fcast of a digamist. 
Combrfis. Auct. t. i. Can, vii. 

The story has been often quoted from St. Je- (3) It is curious 1o trace the rapid fall ofRo- 
reme, of the man (of lb' lowest class) in Rome, man pride. "Valentiiiian made the inlermarriage 
who had had twenty wives (not divorced — he bad of a Roman provincial with a barbarian a capital 
buried them aM) ; his wife had had twenty-two crime (a d 370). Codex Theodosius, lii. 14, 1- 
husbands. There was a great anxiety to know Under Theodosius h'ravitta, the Goth, married n 
which would outlive the other. The man carried Roman woman with the consent of the Emperor, 
the day. and bore his wife to the grave in a kind Eunap. Excerpt. Legat. In anoth-r rentury, ihe 
of triumphal procession. Hieronym, Epist, xci. daughters of emperors were the villlingor the 
p. 745 . enforced brides of barbarian kings 
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Thus religion laid its sacred control on all the material incidents 
of human life, and around the ministers of religion gathered all the 
influence thus acquired over the sentiments of mankind. The font 
of baptism usually received the Christian infant, and the form of 
baptism was uttered by the priest or bishop ; the marriage was un« 
hallowed without the priestly benediction ; and at the close of life, 
the minister of religion was at hand to absolve and to reassure the 
departing spirit^ at the funeral, he ratified, as it were, the solemn 
promises of immortality. But the great, permanent, and perpetual 
source o*f sacerdotal authority was the penitential discipline of the 
Church, which was universally recognised as belonging exclusively 
to the jurisdiction of the clergy. Christianity had sufficient power, 
to a certain degree, to engross the mind and heart, but not to keep 
under perpetual restraint the unruly passions or the inquisitive 
mind. The best were most conscious of human infirmity, and jea- 
lous of their own slight aberrations from the catholic belief *, the bad 
had not merely their own conscience, but public fame and the con- 
demnatory voice of the^community,' to prostrate them before the 
visible arbiters of the All>se%ing Power. Sin, from the most heinous 
delinquency, or the darkest heresy, to the most trivial fault or the 
slightest deviation from the established belief, could only be recon- 
ciled by the advice, the guidance, at length by the direct authority, 
of the priest. He judged of its magnitude, he prescribed the ap- 
pointed penance. The hierarchy were supposed to be invested with 
the keys of heaven and of hell ; they undoubtedly held those which 
unlock the human heart, — fear and hope. And when once the mind 
was profoundly affected by Christianity, when hope had failed to 
excite to more generous obedience, they applied the baser and more 
servile instrument without scruple and without remorse. 

The penitential discipline of the Church, no doubt, grew up, like 
other usages, by slow degrees; its re|ulations were framed into a 
system to meet the exigences of the times ; but we discern, at a very 
early period, the awful power of condemning to the most profound 
humiliation, to the most agonising contrition, to the shame of pub- 
lic confession, to the abasing supplication before the priest, to long 
seclusion from the privileges and the society of the Christian com- 
munity. Even then public confession was the first process in the 
fearful yet inevitable ceremonial. “ Confession of sin,” says Ter- 
tullian (1), “ is the proper discipline for the abasement and humi- 
lialioD of man ; it enforces that mode of life which can alone find 
mercy with God ; it prescribes the fitting dress and food of the pe- 
nitent to be in sackcloth and ashes, to darken the; body with filth, 
to depress the soul with anguish ; it allows only the simplest food, 
enough and no more than will maintain life. Constantly to fast and 


(I) De Pcpnitentift, c, 9. 
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pray, to groan, to weep, to howl day and night before the Lord 
our God, to grovel at the feet of the presbyter, lo kneel at the altar 
of God, to implore from all the brethren their deprecatory suppli- 
cations. 7 Subsequently, the more complete penitential system ri- 
gidly regulated the most minute particulars ; the attitude, the garb, 
the language, or the more expressive silence. The place in which 
the believer stood, showed to the vhole Church how far the candi- 
date for salvation through Christ had been thrown back in his spiri- 
tual course, what progress he was making lo pardon and peace. 

The penitent was clothed in sackcloth, his head was strewn with 
ashes \ men shaved their heads, women left their dishevelled hair 
flung over their bosoms, they wore a peculiar veil ^ the severest at- 
tendance on every religious service was exacted, all diversions were 
proscribed, marriage was not permitted during the time of penance, 
the lawful indulgence of the marriage bed was forbidden. Although 
a regular formulary, which gradually grew into use, imposed ca- 
nonical penances of a certain period for certain offences, yet that 
period might be rigidly required or shortened by the authority of 
the bishop. For some otTences, the pdhilent, who it was believed 
was abandoned lo the power of Satan, was excluded from all enjoy- 
ment, all honour, and all society, lo the close of life *, and the doors 
of reconciliation were hardly opened to the departing spirit, — 
wondertul proof how profoundly the doctrines of Christianity had 
sunk into the human heart, and of the enormous power ( and what 
enormous power is not liable lo abuse ) in which the willing reve- 
rence of the people had invested the priesthood. 

But something more fearful still remained. Over all the commu- 
nity hung the tremendous sentence of excommunication, tanta- 
mount to a sentence of spiritual death (1). This sentence, though 
not as yet dependent on the will, was pronounced and executed by 
the religious magistrate. The clergy adhered to certain regular 
forms of process, but the ultimalo decree rested with them. 

Excommunication was of two kinds ; first, that which excluded Excommo. 
from the communion, and threw back the initiate Christian into 
the ranks of the uninitiale. This separation or suspension allowed the 
person under ban lo enter the church, to hear the psalms and ser- 
mon, and, in short, all that was permitted to the catechumen. 

But the more terrible excommunication by anathema altogether 
banished the delinquent from the church and the society of Chris- 
tians ^ it annulled for ever his hopes of immortality through Christy 
it drove him out as an outcast to the dominion of the Evil Spirit. 

The Christian might not communicate with him in the ordinary 

(l) loterfici Oeus jussit sacerdotibus non spiritali gladio superhi et contnmaces necantur, 
obtemperantes, judicibus h so ad tempos dum do ecclesia ejiciuntor. Cyprian. Epist. Ixii. 
constitutis non obedienlos; sod tunc quidem Nunc agit in ecclesiji exconiinQnicatio, quod 
gladiu occidobantur, quando adhuc Pt circum- agebal tunc in interfectis. Augnstin. Q. 3p. in 
fisio carnis manehat. Nunc autem quia circum- Deuteron. 
cisin spiritalis pssp apud fidelos Dei servos coppit. 
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inlercourse of life ; he was a moral leper, whom it was the solemn 
duly of all to avoid, lest they should partake in his contagion. The 
sentence of one church was rapidly promulgated throughout Chris- 
tendom •, and the excommunicated in Egypt or Syria found the 
churches in Gajjil or Spain closed against him : he was an exile 
without a resting place. As long as Heathenism survived, at least 
in equal temporal power and distinction , and another society re- 
ceived with welcome, or at least with undiminished respect, the 
exile from Christianity, the excommunicated might lull his remain- 
ing terrors to rest, and forget, in the business or dissipation of 
the world, his forfeited hopes of immortality. But when there was 
but one society, that of the Christians, throughout the world, or at 
best but a feeble and despised minority, he stood a marked and 
branded man. Those who were, perhaps, not better Christians, but 
who had escaped the fatal censures of the Church, would perhaps 
seize the opportunity of showing their zeal by avoiding the out- 
cast : if he did not lose civil privileges, he lost civil estimation ; he 
was altogether excluded from human respect and human sympa- 
thies ^ he was a legitimate, almost a designated, object of scorn, 
distrust, and aversion. 

The nature, the extent, and some of the moral and even political 
advantages of excommunications, are illustrated in the act of the 
celebrated Synesius. The power of the Christian bishop, in his 
hands, appears under its noblest and most beneficial form. Synesius 
became a Christian bishop without renouncing Uie habits, the lan- 
guage, and, in a great degree, the opinions of a philosopher. His 
writings, more especially bis Odes, blend, with a very scanty Chris- 
tianity, the mystic theology of the later Platonism ^ but it is rather 
philosophy adoplipg Christian language, than Christianity mould- 
ing philosophy to its own uses. Yet so high was the character of 
Synesius, that even the worldly prelat'^ of Alexandria, Theophilus, 
approved of his elevation to the episcopate in the obscure town of 
Ptolemais near Cyrene. Synesius felt the power with which he was 
invested, and employed it with a wise vigour and daring philan- 
thropy, which commanded the admiration both of philosophy and 
of religion. The low-born Andronicus was the prefect or rather 
the scourge and tyrant of Libya •, his exactions were unprecedented, 
and enforced by tortures of unusual cruelty, even in that age and 
country. The province groaned and bled, without hope of relief, 
under the hateful and sanguinary oppression. Synesius had tried 
in vain the milder language of persuasion upon the intractable ty- 
rant. At length he put forth the terrors of the Church to shield (he 
people j and for his rapacity, which had amounted to sacrilege, and 
for his inhumanity, the president of the whole province was openly 
condemned, by a sentence of excommunication, to the public ab- 
horrence, excluded from the society and denied the common rights 
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of men. He was expelled from Ibe church, as the Deyit from Pa- 
radise ^ every Christian temple, every sanctuary, was closed against 
Che man of blood ; the priest was not even to permit him the rights 
of Christian burial ; every private man and every magistrate was to 
exclude him from their houses and from their tables. If the rest of 
Christendom refused to ratify and execute the sentence of the ob- 
scure Church of Ptolemais, they were guilty o^the sin of Schism. 

The Church of Ptolemais would not communicate or partake of the 
divine mysteries with those who thus violated ecclesiastteal disci- 
pline. The excommunication included the accomplices of his guilt, 
and by a less justifiable extension of power, their families. Andro- 
nicus quailed before the interdict, which he feared might find coun- 
tenance in the court of Constantinople ; bowed before the protector 
of the people, and acknowledged the justice of his sentence (1). 

The salutary thunder of sacerdotal excommunication might here 
and there strike some eminent delinquent (2;; but ecclesiastical 
discipline, which in the earlier and more fervent period of the re- 
ligion, had watched with holy jealousy life whole life of the in- 
dividual, was baffled by the increase of votaries, which it could 
no longer submit to this severe and constant superintendence. The 
clergy could not command, nor the laity require, the sacred duty of 
secession and outward penance, from the multitude of sinners, 
when they were the larger part of the community. But heresy of Ecciesias- 
opinion was more easily delected than heresy of conduct. Gra- 
dually, from a moral as well as a religious power, the discipline 
became almost exclusively religious, or rather confined itself to the 
speculative, while it almost abandoned in despair the practical ef- 
fects of religion. Heresy became the one great crime for which 
excommunication was pronounced in its mosl*awful form 5 the 
heretic was liie one being wi^i whom it was criminal to associate, 
who forfeited all the privileges of religion, and all the charities 
of life. 

Nor was this all ; in pursuit of the heretic, the Church was not Executed 
content to rest within her own sphere, to wield her owm arms of sUe* 
moral temperament, and to exclude from her own territory. She 
formed a fatal alliance with the Stale, and raised that which was 
strictly an ecclesiastical, an oflcnce against the religious com- 
munity, into a civil crime, amenable to temporal penalties. The 
Church, when she ruled the mind 8f a religious or superstitious 
emperor, could not forego the immediate advantage of his authority 
to further her own cause, and hailed his welcome intrusion on her 
• 

(0 Syncs’ll F-pistola?, Ivli. Iviii, stlionld the man in power treat his message with 

{2) There is a caiiou oI the Council of Toledo ronieinpl, letters shall be sent to nil the bishops 
( A. D, 408.) that if any man in power shnll have ol the province, declaring him cxcommanicated 
robbed one in holy orders, or a ftoo/ man (quein- till he has beard the cause or made restitution, 
libet pnuperiorem), or a monk, and the bishop Cnnxi. Labbe, ii. 1225. 
hliall send to demand a hearing for the cause, 

n. 


20 
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own internal legislation. In fact, the autocracy of the Emperor 
over the Church, as well as over the Slate, was asserted in all those 
edicts which (he Church, in its blind zeal, hailed with IransQorl as 
the marks of his allegiance, but which confounded in inexlricable, 
and lo the presfenl time, in deplorable confusion, the limits of the 
religious and the civil power. The imperial rescripts, which made 
heresy a civil offence, by affixing penalties which were not purely 
religious, trespassed as much upon the real principles of the original 
religiousi republic, as against the immutable laws of conscience and 
Civil pu« Christian charity. The tremendous laws of Theodosius (1), consti- 
for ecclpsi* tuting heresy a capital offence, punishable by the civil power, are 
feii'ees. lo have been enacted only as a terror to evil-believers, but they 
betrayed too clearly the darkening spirit of the times ; the next ge- 
neration would execute what the laws of the last would enact. The 
most distinguished bishops of the time raised a cry of horror at 
the first executions for religion; but it was their humanity which 
was startled ; they did not perceive that they had sanctioned, by the 
smallest civil penally, a»fa'se and fatal principle; that though, by 
the legal establishment, the Church and the Stale had become, in 
one sense, the same body, yet the associating principle of each re- 
mained entirely distinct, and demanded an entirely different and 
independent system of legislation, and administration of the law. 
The Christian hierarchy bought the privilege of persecution at the 
price of Christian independence. 

It is difficult lo decide whether the language of the book in the 
Theodosian code, entitled ‘‘ On Heretics,” contrasts more strongly 
with the comprehensive, equitable, and parental lone of the Roman 
jurisprudence, or with the gentle and benevolent spirit of the 
Gospel, or even \vilh the primary principles of the ecclesiastical 
community (2). The Emperor, of h^v sole and supreme authority, 
without any recogniiion of ecclesiastical advice or sanction; the 
Emperor, who might himself be an Arian or Eunoinian, or Ma- 
nichean — who had so recently been an Arian, defines heresy the 
very slightest deviation from Catholic verily, and in a succession of 
statutes inflicts civil penalties, and excludes, from the common 
rights of men, the inaintainers of certain opinions. Nothing 
treasonable, immoral, dangerous to the peace of society, is alleged ; 
the crime, the civil crime, as it now becomes, consists solely in 
opinions. The law of Constantine, which granted special immu- 
nities lo certain of his subjects, might perhaps, with some show of 
equity, confine those immunities to a particular class (3). But the 
gradually darkening statutes proceed from the withholding of pri- 

p) See ch. viii. vol. iii, p. 184. is a Jaw of Arcudius. The practice was more 

[2) Hsreticoram vocabulo continrntur, etlatis lenient than the Jaw. 
adversus eos sanctinnibas debenl snccuinbere, (3; The first law of Constantine restricts the 
qni vel Icvi argumento & jodicio Catholicac immunities which he grants to Catholics. Cod. 
reiigionis et tramite deteeti faerint deviare. This Theodos. xvi. 
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vilege to the prohibition of their meetings (1), then through con- 
fiscation (2), (he refusal of the common right of bequeathing pro- 
perly, fine (3), exile (4), to capital punishment (5). The latter, 
indeed, was enacted only against some of the more obscure sects, 
and some of the Donatists, whose turbulent and^seditious conduct 
might demand the interference of the civil power; but still they are 
condemned not as rebels and insurgents but ai heretics (6). 

In building up this vast and majestic fabric of the hierarchy, objecti^or 
though individuals might be actuated by personal ambition or in- defenders 
terest, and the narrow corporate spirit might rival loftier motives in hiera^chu 
the consolidation of ecclesiastical power, yet the great object, which 
was steadily, if dimly seen; was the advancement of mankind in 
religion, and through religion to temporal and eternal happiness. 

Dazzled by the glorious spectacle of provinces, of nations, gradually 
brought within the pale of Christianity, the great men of the fourth 
century of Christianity were not and could not be endowed with 
prophetic sagacity to discerp the abuses of sacerdotal domination, 
and the tyranny which, long centuriis After, might be exercised 
over the human mind in the name of religion. We may trace the 
hierarchical principle of Cjprian or of Ambrose to what may seem 
their natural consequences, religious crusades and the fires of the 
inquisition ; we may observe the tendency of unsocial monasticism 
to quench the charities of life, to harden into cruelly, grovel into 
licentiousness, and brood over its own ignorance; we may trace 
the predestinarian doctrines of Augustine darkening into narrow 
bigotry, or maddening to uncharitable fanaticism; they only con- 
templated, they only could contemplate, a great moral and religious 
power opposing civil tyranny, or at least affording a refuge from it ; 
purifying domestic morals, elevating and sdTlening the human 
heart (7); a wholesome any benevolent force compelling men by 


(1) The law of Gratian (IV.) confiscates the 
houses or even fields in which heretical conven- 
ticles are held See also law of Theodosius, viii. 

(2) Le{»c& *i. xii. 

(3) Ibid. xxi. 

(4j Ibid, xviii. liii. Iviii. 

(5) The law of Theodosius enacts this not 
against the general body, but some- small sections 
ol Maincheans, “ Sunimo supphcio rt inexpiabd^ 
poena jubeinus affligl." ix. This l.iw sanctions 
the ill-omened name of inquisitors. Compare law 
XXXV The iiiterminata poena” of law lx. is 
against Euiiomians, Anaiis, and Macedonians. 

(6) Ad Heraclianum, Ivi. The imperial laws 
against second baptisms are still mure singular 
invasions of the civil upon the eccle.siasticul au- 
thority. xvi. til. vi. 

(7) The laws bear some pleasing testimonies 
to the activity of Ch^'istian benevolence in many 
of the obscure scenes of human wretchedness. 
Seo the humane law regarding prisoners, that 
they might have proper food, and the use of the 
hath. Nec deerit antislituin Christiana' religionis 
cura laudabilis, qua: ad observationem conslituti 
judicis hanc ingerat monUionem. The Christ ion 


biiihop was to take care that the judge did his 
duty. Cod. Thcodos. ix. 3-7- 

As early as llie reign of Valcntinian and Va- 
lens, prisoners were released at Easter (ob diem 
paschi*, quein intimo enrde celchramus), except- 
ing those coiniiiilted foi the crimes of treason, 
poisoning, magic, adultery, rape, or homicide, 
IX. 36. 3, 4. These statutes were constantly 
renewed, with the addition of some more ex- 
cepted crimes — sacrilege, robbery of tombs, and 
coining. 

|| There is a very singular law of Arcadius pro- 
liibitiiig the clergy and the monks from interfer- 
ing with the execution of the laws, and forcibly 
tak*jg away condemned criminals from the 
hands of justice. They were allowed, at the 
same time, the amplest privilege of merciful 
intercession. This was connected with the pri- 
vilege of asylum. Codex Theodos i* 40.16. 

There is .another singular law by which cor- 
poral punishments were not to lie admiuis*ered 
ill Lent, except .against the Isaurian robbers, 
who were to be dealt with without delay, it. 
35. 5, 6, 7 
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legitimale means lo seek wisdom, virtue, and salvation ; the better 
part of mankind withdrawing, in holy prudence and wise timidity, 
from the corruption of a foul and cruel age, and devoting itself to 
its own self- advancement, to the highest spiritual perfection *, and the 
genera] pious as^rlion of the universal and unlimited providence 
and supremacy of God. None but the hopeful achieve great re- 
volutions^ and wha>t hopes could equal those which the loftier 
Christian minds might justly entertain of the beneficent influences 
of Christir'nily? 

We caunot'^wonder at the growth of the ecclesiastical power, if 
the Church were merely considered as . a new sphere in which hu- 
man genius, virtue, and benevolence, might develope their unim- 
peded energies, and rise above the general debasement. This was 
almost (he only way in which any man could devote great abilities 
or generous activity lo a useful purpose with reasonable hopes of 
success. The civil offices were occupied by favour and intrigue^ 
often acquired most easily and held most permanently by the worst 
men for the worst purposes ^-the utter extinction of freedom had left 
no course of honourable distinction, as an honest advocate or an 
independent jurist^ literature was worn out; rhetoric had degene- 
rated into technical subtlety ; philosophy had lost its hold upon the 
mind ; even the great military commands were filled by fierce and 
active barbarians, on whose energy Rome relied for the protection 
of her frontiers. In the Church alone was security, influence, in- 
dependence, fame, even wealth, and the opportunity of serving 
mankind. The pulpit was the only rostrum l^rom which the orator 
would be heard; feeble as was the voice of Christian poetry, it 
found an echo in the human heart : the episcopate was the only 
office of dignity Which could be obtained without meanness, or 
exercised without fear. Whether he sought the peace of a contem- 
plative, or the usefulness of an active life, this was the only sphere 
f^or the man of conscious mental strength ; and if he felt (he inward 
satisfaction that he was either securing his own, or advancing the 
salvation of others, the lofty mind would not hesitate what path to 
choose through the darkening and degraded world. 

The just way lo consider the influence of the Christian hierarchy 
(without which, in ils complete and vigorous organisation it is clear 
that the religion could not have subsisted throughout these ages of 
disaster and confusion) is lo imagine, if possible, the stale of things 
without that influence. A tyranny the most oppressive and debasing, 
without any principles of free or hopeful resistance, or resistance 
only attainable by the complete dismemberment of Mie Roman em- 
pire, and its severance into a number of hostile stales; the general 
morals at the lowest state of depravation, with nothing but a religion 
totally without influence, and a philosophy without authority, lo 
correct ils growing cruelty and licentiousness ; a very large portion 
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of mankind in hopeless slavery, with nothing to mitigate it but the 
insufficient control of fear in the master, or occasional gleams of hu- 
manity or political foresight in the government, with no inward 
consolation or feeling of independence whatever. In the midst of 
this, (he invasion of hostile barbarians in everyi quarter, and the 
complete wreck of civilisation ^ with no commanding influence to 
assimilate the adverse races, without the protection or conservative 
tendency of any religious feeling to soften : at length to reorganise 
and re- create, literature, the arts of building, painting, £(pd music, 
the Latin language itself breaking up into as many*counl]ess dia- 
lects as there were settlements of barbarous tribes, without a guar- 
dian or sacred depositary *, it is difficult adequately to darken the 
picture of ignorance, violence, confusion, and wretchedness^ but 
without this adequate conception of the probable slate of the world 
without it, it is impossible to judge with fairness or candour the 
obligations of Europe and of civilisation to the Christian hier- 
archy. 


CHAPTER II. 

PUBLIC SPECTACLES. 

The Greek and Homan inhabitants of the empire were attached 
with equal intensity to their favourite spectacles, whether of more 
solemn religious origin, or of lighter and more festive kind. These 
amusements are perhaps more congenial to the southern character, 
from the greater excitability of temperament, the less variable cli- 
mate, which rarely interfere with enjoyment in the open air, and 
throughout the Roman world, bad long been fostered by those re- 
publican institutions which gave to every citizen a place and an in- 
terest in all public ceremonials, and which, in this respect, slill sur- 
vived the institutions themselves. The population of the great 
capitals had preserved only the dangerous and pernicious part of 
freedom, the power of subsisting either without regular industry or 
with but moderate exertion. The perpetual distribution of corn, 
and the various largesses at other times, emancipated them in a 
great degree from the wholesome lontrol of their own necessities 5 
and a vast and uneducated multitude was maintained in idle and dis- 
solute inactivity. It w'as absolutely necessary to occupy much of this 
vacant time with public diversions; and the invention, the wealth, 
and the personal exertions of the higher orders, were taxed to gra- 
tify this insatiable appetite. Policy demanded that which ambition 
and the love of popularity had freely supplied in the days of the re- 
public, and which personal vanity continued to offer, though with 
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less prodigal and mWing munidGence. The more retired and do- 
mestic habits of Christianity might in some degree seclude a sect 
from the public diversions, but it could not change the naiure or 
the inveterate habits of a people : it was either swept along by, or 
contented itself with giving a new direction to, the impetuous and 
irresistible current^ it was obliged to substitute some new excite- 
ment for that whichjt peremptorily prohibited, and reluctantly to 
acquiesce in that which it was unable to suppress. 

Christianity had cut off that part of the public spectacles which 
belonged exclusively to Paganism. Even if all the temples at Rome 
were not, as Jerome asserts, covered with dust and cobwebs (1), 
yet, notwithstanding the desperate efforts of the old aristocracy, the 
tide of popular interest, no doubt, set away from the deserted and 
mouldering fanes of the Heathen deities, and towards the churches 
of the Christians. And if this was the case in Rome, at Constanti- 
nople and throughout the empire, the Pagan ceremonial was either 
extinct, or gradually expiring, or lingering on in unimpressive re- 
gularity. On the other hgnd, the modest and unimposing ritual of 
Christianity naturally, and almost necessarily, expanded into pomp 
and dignity. To the deep devotion of the early Christians the place 
and circumstances of worship were indifferent : piety finds every 
where its own temple. In the low and unfurnished chamber, in the 
forest, in the desert, in the catacomb, the Christian adored his Re- 
deemer, prayed, chanted his hymn, and partook of the sacred ele- 
ments. Devotion wanted no accessaries ; faith needed no subsidiary 
excitement^ or if it did, it found them in the peril, the novelty, the 
adventurous and stirring character of the scene, or in the very 
meanness and poverty, contrasted with the gorgeous worship which 
it had abandoned in the mutual attachment, and in the fervent 
emulation, which spreads throughoul^^a small community. 

But among the more numerous and hereditary Christians of this 
period, the temple and the solemn service were indispensable to en- 
force and maintain the devotion. Religion was not strong enough 
to disdain, and far loo earnest to decline, any legitimate means of 
Religions advaiicing her cause. The whole ceremonial was framed with the 
'‘"maL* art which arises out of the intuitive perception of that which is effec- 
tive towards its end ^ that which was fell to be awful was adopted to 
enforce awe ^ that which drew the people to the church, and affected 
their minds when there, becamb sanctified to the use of the church. 
The edifice itself arose more lofty with the triumph of the faith, and 
enlarged itself to receive the multiplying votaries. Christianity dis- 
dained that its God and its Redeemer should be loss magnificently 
honoured than the daemons of Paganism. In the service it de- 
lighted to transfer and to breathe, as it were, a sublimer sense into 


( 1 ) Fuliguic el arniiearum ichs n'niiia Rouiir delubra seinirula, curril ail inarljrum tiimulo*., 
tfmpla cooperta sunt : inundniis pnpuUis anir "Kpist , Ivn, p 590. 
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the common appellations of the Pagan worship, whether from the 
ordinary ceremonial, or the more secret mysteries. The church be- 
came a temple (1); the table of the communion an altar; the cele- 
bralien of the Eucharist the appalling or the unbloody sacrifice (!2). 

The ministering functionaries multiplied with ll^e variety of the 
ceremonial ; each was consecrated to his office by a lower kind of 
ordination; but a host of subordinate attendants by degrees swelled 
the officiating train. The incense, the garlands* the lamps, all were 
gradually adopted by zealous rivalry, or seized as the lawful spoils 
of vanquished Paganism, and consecrated to the service df Christ. 

The Church rivalled the old Heathen mysteries in expanding by 
slow degrees its higher privileges. Christianity was itself the great 
Mystery, unfolded gradually and in general after a long and search- 
ing probation. It stiti reserved the power of opening at once its 
gales to the more distinguished proselytes, and of jealously and 
tardily unclosing them to more doubtful neophytes. It permitted 
its sanctuary, as it were, to be stormed at once by eminent virtue 
and unquestioned zeal; but'^thc common mass of mankind were 
never allowed to consider it less lharfa tiard-own privilege to be 
received into the Ctiurch; and this boon was not to be dispensed 
with lavish or careless hands (3). Its preparatory ceremonial of ab- 
stinence, personal purity, ablution, secrecy, closely resembled that 
of the Pagan mysteries (perhaps each may have contributed to the 
other) ; so the Ihcologic dialect of Christianity spoke the same lan- 
guage. Yet Christianity substituted for the feverish enthusiasm of 
some of these rites, and the phantasmagoric terrors of others, with 
their vague admonitions to purity, a searching but gently adminis- 
tered moral discipline, and more sober religious excitement. It re- 
tained, indeed, much of the dramatic power, though under another 
form. 

The divisions between lllb different orders of worshippers en- 
forced by the sacerdotal authority, and observed with humble sub- 
mission by the people, could not but impress the mind with asto- 
nishment and awe. The stranger, on entering the spacious open 
court, which was laid out before the more splendid churches, with 
porticos or cloisters on each side, beheld first the fountain or lank, 
where the worshippers were expected to wash their hands, and 
purify tl)emselves, as it were, lor the divine presence. Lingering 
in these porticos, or approaching ^midty the threshold which they 
dared not pass, or, at the farthest, entering only into the first porch, urpord.. 
or vestibule (4), and pressing around the disciples to solicit their 

(1) Ambiose and iLaclanlius, and even Ire- menus, qiiis fidelis, innertum est : pariteradeunt, 
na'us, use this term. See Uingbam, b. viii. I. 4 panter oraiit.” liven the Heathen were admitted ; 

(2) Tbe or the ^vviet. thus *• pearls were cast before swine." Ue Prws- 

(3j It is one of the bitterest charges of Ter* cript. Ha'rel. c. 4l. 

tulUan against the heretics, that they did not (4) There is much difficulty and confusion 
keep up this distinction between the catechu- respecting these divisions of the church. 'Ihe 
mens and the faithful. " Imprimis quis catechu- fact probably is. that, according to the perind 
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prayers, he would observe men, pale, dejected, clad id sackcloth, 
oppressed with the profound consciousness of their guilt, acquiescing 
in the justice of the ecclesiastical censure, which altogether excluded 
them from the Christian community. These were the first class of 
penitents, men qf notorious guilt, whom only a long period of this 
humiliating probation could admit even within the hearing of the 
sacred service. As he advanced to the gates, he must pass the scru- 
tiny of the doorkeepers, who guarded the admission into the 
church, and distributed each class of worshippers into their proper 
place. The stranger, whether Heathen or Jew, might enter into the 
part assigned to the catechumens or novices and the penitents of 
the second order (the hearers), that he might profit by the religious 
instruction (1). He found himself in the first division of the main 
body of the church, of which the walls were lined by various mar- 
bles, the roof often ceiled with mosaic, and supported by lofty co- 
lumns, with gilded capitals^ the doors were inlaid with ivory or 
silver; the distant altar glittered with precious stones (2). In the 
midst of the nave stood^ the pulpit, or reading-desk (the ambo), 
around which were arranged the singers, who chanted to the most 
solemn music, poetry, much of it familiar to the Jew, as belonging 
to his own sacred writings, to the Heathen full of the noblest 
images, expressive of the divine power and goodness ; adapting itself 
with the most exquisite versatility to every devout emotion, melting 
into the most pathetic tenderness, or swelling out into the most ap- 
palling grandeur. The pulpit was then ascended by one of the in- 
ferior order, the reader of certain portions or extracts from the 
sacred volumes, in which God himself spoke to the awe-slnick au- 
ditory. He was succeeded by an orator of a higher dignity, a pres- 


or llie local circumstances, the structure and ihc 
arrangement srere more or less complicated. 
TerLulliaii says distiiiLily, " non inodo limine 
veriiin atari i ecclestj; leclo submorpiaus." Where 
the churches were of a simpler iorm, and had no 
roofed narllicx or \pstibule, these peiiilentg 
stood in llic open court before the church •, even 
later, the floiites and the hieinantes formed a 
particular class. 

A canon of St. Gregory ThaumatiA-gos gives 
the clearest view of these arraHgetnents : H 
T«c Wt/Awf tow svk - 
Thf/ow Iffnvy hQu, io-rui-a, tov u/uetp- 
TttvovTa fiiViovTwv J'uvdut 

wio'TfflV UTr'ep ctvrou iu^ta-Bctr « AKpceti, 
tri( ev/ofii TMC wwAmc fiV Ta vatpAaiti, 
evfiflt eo-TatVflti H//otfT»ixoTat, eag 

T»V KatT>i;t,0W^6V«V, Kcti fVTtwfifV 

;^f(r6a»* fliKowav yiip pvtfft aav ypet^uv 
KOLt TiTg i'tS'nffKetkiuCt tKCcLhia-Bafy nett 
/UN Apcua^Sce 7rpoo-«w;^»rg. «* u^QTrra- 
wig, iVflt •wandfv t«c ;rw?.iig tow vaow iw- 
Ti^ivog, jUiTet t£v KetruXou/utvuv i^tp- 
XHtetl' M aw^TfitO’ig, Vvat WWVl'wTetTflll ’TOl^e 
fl'iWTOi’g KAf /UN f^epxttTAt pterdi t»v 


KtftTN^OW/UtVdBV* TlX6WTet?0V N 

TtoV cl'yixT/UetTav. Apud Labbe, Cone. i. 

p. 842 

(1) This part of the church was nsuahy called 
the riartliex. But this term, 1 believe, of the 
sixth century, was not used with great precision, 
or rather, perhaps, vras applied to different parts 
of the church, according to their greater or less 
complexity of .structure. It is sometimes used 
for the porch or vestibule : in this sense there 
were several iiartheces (St. Sophia had four), 
(Maiiiachi (vul, i. p. 216 ) insists that it was 
divided from the nave by a wall. But this ramiot 
mean the narthex into which the 

were admitted, as the object of their admission 
was that they might hear the service. 

Bpisi opus nullum prohibeat intrure ecclesi.aiu, 
el andire verbum i>ei, sive hxrelicuiTi, sive 
Judj[>uiii usque ad missain catechumenorum. 
Connl. Carthag. iv. c. 84.^ 

(2) Alii a'dificent eccicsias, vestiant parietes 
raariuoruin ermstis, columnarum moles advebant, 
earumqnc deaurent capita, preliosum oritalum 
non sentientia, ebore argentoque valvas, et gem- 
mis distinguant altari.i. Non reprehendo, non 
ahnuo. Hieroiiyni. Spist. viii. ad Dcinrtriad. 
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by ter or a bishop, who sometimes addressed the people from the 
steps which led up to the chancel, sometimes chose the more con- 
venient and elevated position of the ambo (ij. He was a man usually The 
of Ihft highest attainments and eloquence, and instead of the frivo- 
lous and subtile questions which the Pagan was a(9Customcd to hear 
in the schools of rhetoric or philosophy, he fearlessly agitated and 
peremptorily decided on such eternally and U4iversal]y awakening 
topics as the responsibility of man before God. the immortality and 
future destination of the soul ; topics of which use could uot deaden 
the interest to the believer, but which, to an unaccustomed ear, 
were as startling as important. The mute attention of the whole as- 
sembly was broken only by uncontrollable acclamations, which fre- 
quently interrupted the more moving preachers. Around the pulpit 
was the last order of penitents, who prostrated themselves in hum- 
ble homage during the prayers, and the benediction of the bishop. 

Here the steps of the profane stranger must pause; an insupera- 
ble barrier, which he could not pass without violence, secluded the 
initiate from the society of the less perjjpck Yet, till the more secret 
ceremonial began, he might behold, at dim and respectful distance, 
the .striking scene, first of the baptized worshippers in their order, 
the females in general in galleries above ( the virgins separate from 
the matrons). Beyond, in still further secluded sanctity, on an 
elevated simicircle, around the bishop, sate the clergy, attended by 
the subdcacons, acolyths, and .those of inferior order. Even the 
gorgeous throne of the Emperor was below this platform. Before 
them was the mystic and awful table, the altar as it began to be 
called in the fourth ceqtury, over which was sometimes suspended 
a richly-wrought canopy (the ciborium ): it was covered with fiae 
linen. In the third century, the simpler vessels of glass or other 
cheap material had given place lo silver and gold. In the later 
persecutions, the cruelty of the Heathen was stimulated by their 
avarice ; and some of the sufferers, while they bore their own 
agonies with patience, were grieved to the heart to see the sacred 
vessels pillaged, and turned to profane or indecent uses. In the 
Eastern churches, richly embroidered curtains overshadowed the 
approach lo the altar, or light doors secluded altogether the Holy 
of Holies from the profane gaze of the multitude. 

Such was the ordinary Christian ceremonial, as it addressed the 
mass of mankind. But at a certain Arne, the uninitiale were dismis- 
sed, the veil wasdropped which shrouded the hidden riles, the doors 
were closed, profane steps might not cross the threshold of the 
baptistery, or linger in the church, when the Liturgy of the failh- 


(1) Chrysostom generally preached from the 
ambo. Socr. vi. 5. Sozomen, vni. 5. Both usages 
prevailed in the West. 

Sen te ronspicuifl gradibiis veiierabihs nrir 


Conclonaturum plebs sedula nrrumsiatat 

Sid Apollon can. evt 

Fitinte sub advrrm gradibus sublimp tribunal 
Tollitur, antistea pranlicat unde Deum. 

Prudent. Hymn ad Hippolii 
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rul, the office of Ihe eucharist, began. The veil of concealment was 
first spread over the peculiar riles of Christianily from caution. The 
fhe"sawf assemblies were, strictly speaking, unlawful, and they 

merits, wcrc shroudcd in secrecy lest they should be disturbed by the intru- 
sion of their watchful enemies (1); and it was this unavoidable se- 
crecy which gave rise to the fiightTul fables of the Heathen con- 
cerning (he nature of these murderous or incestuous banquets. As 
they could not be public, of necessity they look the form of myste- 
ries, and as mysteries became objects of jealousy and of awe. As the 
assemblies became more public, that seclusion of the more solemn 
rites was retained from dread and reverence, which was commen- 
ced from fear. Though profane curiosity no longer dared to lake a 
hostile character, it was repelled from the sacred ceremony. Of the 
mingled multitude, Jews and Heathens, the incipient believers, the 
hesitating converts, who must be permitted to hear the Gospel of 
Christ, or the address of the preacher, none could be admitted to 
the sacraments. It was natural to exclude them, not merely by re- 
gulation, and the artificial division of the church into separate parts, 
but by the majesty which invested the last solemn rites. That which 
had concealed itself from fear; became itself fearful : it was no lon- 
ger a timid mystery which tied the light, but an unapproachable 
communion with the Deity, which would not brook profane intru- 
sion. It is an extraordinary indication of the power of Christianily, 
that riles in themselves so simple, and of which the nature, after all 
the concealment, could not but be known, should assume such un- 
questioned majesty ^ that, however significant, the simple lustration 
by water, and the partaking of bread and wine, should so affect the 
awe-struck imagination, as to make men suppose themselves igno- 
rant of what these sacraments really were, and oven when the high- 
wrought expectations were at lengll^, gratified, to experience no 
dissatisfaction at their plain, and in themselves, unai)palling cere- 
monies. The niysleriousness was no doubt fed and heightened by 
Ihe regulations of the clergy, and by the impressiveness of the ser- 
vice (2), but it grew of itself out of the profound and general reli- 
gious sentiment. The baptislery and the altar were closed against 
the uniniliate, but if they had been open, men w ould scarcely have 
ventured to approach them. Tho knowledge of the nature of the 
sacraments was reserved for the baptized •, but it was because the 
minds of the unbapMzed were iealed by trembling reverence, and 
shuddered to anticipate the forbidden knowledge. The hearers had 

(l) Tot lioctes pjiis, quol cxlranci * * quotidir 95 , Morlaliiiin {rr*neri ^ latura d.itiim psl, til 
prndimur, in ipsis pluriiiiuin cortibiis cl conf;r<*- ahstriis.'i forliiis f|uaTal, iiliippata inapis ainbial, 
palinnibits opprimimur. TrrlitU. \pologet. 7. iit lunlius ndepta plus (lUigal, cl ro flagrantitis 

(121 This was Ihc avowed ohjecl of the clergy, ainclur veritas, quo vel diutihs dcsidcratur, vel 
C.alcchumrnis sacramontii ildelium non produn- labnriosius quicritur, vel tardius invenitur. 
tiir, non ided fit, quod e.i frrre non possunt, sed Claudius Mainerl ; quoted bvCasaubnn in Baron, 
ul lib eis taiito ardentiiis coiirupi.scantur, quanto p. 4 P 7 , 
liniiorabiliii*. nrcuUantiir. August, m .lobaii 
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a vague knowledge of these mysteries floating around them, the 
initiate heard it within (1). To add to the impressiveness, night was 
sometimes spread over the Christian as over the Pagan mysteries (2). 

At taster, and at Pentecost (3), and in some places at the Epi- Baptism 
phany, the rile of Baptism was administered publicly ( that is, in 
the presence of the Faithful ) to all the converts of the year, except- 
ing those few instances in which it had been e^^pedient to perform 
the ceremony without delay, or where the timid Christian pul it off 
till the close of life (4) ; a practice for a long lime condemned in vain 
by the clergy. But the fact of the delay shows how deeply the im- 
portance and efficacy of the rile were rooted in the Christian mind. 

It was a complete lustration of the soul. The Neophyte emerged 
from the walcrs ofBaplism in aslale of perfect innocence. The Dove 
(the Holy Spirit) was constantly hovering over the font, and sane 
tifying the waters to the mysterious ablution of all the sins of the 
passed life. If the soul suffered no subsequent taint, it passed at once 
to the realms of purity and bliss ; the heart was purified ; the un- 
derstanding illuminated; the spirit wasgloihed with immortality (5). 

Robed in white, emblematic of spotless purity (6), the candidate 
approached the baptistery, in the larger churches a separate build- 
ing. There he uttered the solemn vows which pledged him to his 
religion (7). The symbolising genius of the East added some signi- 
ficant ceremonies. The (Catechumen turned to the West, the realm 
of Satan, and thrice renounced his power ; he turned to the East to 
adore the Sun of Righteousness (8), and to proclaim his compact 
with the Ijord of Life. The mystic trinal number prevailed through- 
out; the vow was threefold, and thrice pronounced. The baptism 
was usually by immersion ; the stripping off’ the clothes was emble- 
matic of pulling off the old man but baplisfti by sprinkling was 
allowed, according to the cogency of the case. The water itself be- 
came, in the vivid language of Ihe Church, the blood of Christ : 
it was compared, by a fanciful analogy, to the Red Sea : the daring 


(1) The inimitahlp pregnancy of Ihc Greek 
language expresses this by two verbs differently 
compounded. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his Prucal- 
echesis, slates the Catcehuincns 

the Fiiilhful evu^eicflati, by the meniiing of 
the mysteries. ^ 

(2) Woriu rilus mulli in mystenis pergebaii- 
lur ; noctu eliam iniliato Chrislianoruin iiichoa- 
batur. Casaiibon, p. 490 , svilh the ipiotations 
subioined. 

(3) At Cnnstantinople, it appears from 
Chrysostom, baptism did not lake plate at Pen- 
tecost. Monlfaucon, Diatribe, p. 179. 

(4) The memorabk example of Constantine 
may for a time nor only h.ive illustrated but 
likewise confirmed the practice. See Gibbon’s 
note (vol. iii. p> 26G.) and the author’s observa- 
tions. 

(5) Gregory of Nuziaiizcn almost exhausts the 

copiousness of the Greek language in speaking 
oflfaplisiii, iTwfOV KAKOUjUtV, 


^diTr'TKrfActy ctpflfltp- 

(Ttetc evcTu^otj xot/Tpov TTethtyyivto-ta.Cj 
TTAV OTI Oral. xl. clc 

Baptism. 

Almost all the Falliers of this age, Basil, the 
two Gregories, Ambrose (de Sarram) Augustine, 
have tiealises on baptism, and vie, as it were, 

C ilh each olher, in their praises of its impor- 
nce and efficacy. 

(6j Unde parens sacro ilucit dc fonte sarerdos 
Infantes iiivcos roiijorr, corde, habitu. 

Paulin ad Sevei . 
( 7 ) Chrysostom in two places gives the Eastern 
profession of faith, which was extrcircly simple, 
**1 renounce Satan, his pomp and w .>rship, and 
amunitedto Christ. 1 believe in the resurrection 
of the dead.” .See references in Montfaucon, ubi 
supra. 

(8) Cyril. Catech. Myslag. llteronym. m 
Amos, vi, a, 
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metaphors of some of the Fathers might seem to assert a transmu- 
tation of its colour (1). 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper imperceptibly acquired the 
solemnity, the appellation, of a sacrifice. The poetry of devotional 
language kindled into the most vivid and realising expressions of 
awe and adoration. No imagery could be loo bold, no words loo 
glowing, to impress the soul more profoundly with the sufferings, 
the divinity, the intimate union of the Redeemer with his disciples. 
The invis^ible presence of the Lord, which the devout felt within the 
whole church, but more particularly in its more holy and secluded 
part, was gradually concentrated as it were upon the altar. The 
mysterious identification of the Redeemer with the consecrated ele- 
ments was first felt by the mind, till, at a later period, a material 
and corporeal transmutation began to be asserted ; that which the 
earlier Fathers, in their boldest figure, called a bloodless sacrifice, 
became an actual oblation of the body and blood of Christ. But all 
these fine and subtile distinctions belong to a later theology. In the 
dim vagueness, in the inerrable and inexplicable mystery, con- 
sisted much of its impressiveness on the believer, the awe and dread 
of the uninitiate. 

These Sacraments were the sole real Mysteries *, their nature and 
effects were the hidden knowledge which was revealed to the per- 
fect alone (2). In Alexandria, where the imitation or rivalry of the 
ancient mysteries, in that seat of the Platonic learning, was most 
likely to prevail, the catechetical school of Origen attempted to form 
the simpler truths of the Gospel into a regular and progressive 
system of development (3). The works of Clement of Alexandria 
were progressive, addressed to the Heathen, the Catechumen, the 
perfect Christian. But the doctrine which was there reserved for 
the initiate had a strange tinge of Platof^ic mysticism. In the church 
in general the only esoteric doctrine, as we have said, related to the 
sacraments. After the agitation of the Trinitarian question, there 
seems to have been some desire to withdraw that holy mystery 
likewise from the gaze of the profane, which the popular tumults, 
the conflicts between the Arians and Athanasians of the lowest 
orders, in the streets of Constantinople and Alexandria, show to 
have been by no means successful. The apocalyptic hymn, the 

(1) Uadc rubet Boptismus Christi, ni^' whiclilurked every tliiiigiivhiclilateragesthought 

Chnsli sanguine coiisecratur August. Tract, in proper to dignify by the name of the traditions 
Johan. Compare Bingham, xi. 10. 4* of the church. This theory was first fully deve- 

(2) Quid esi quod occultuin est et non publi- loped by Schelstrale, De Disciplina Arcaoi,” 

cum in Kcclesiu, Sacramenluin Baptism!, Sacra- and is very clearly stated in Vagi, sub. Ann. 
meiitum Eucharistia*. Ojiera nostra boiu vident ng. It rests ebiefly on a passage of Origeu 
et Pagani, 8acramenta vero occultantor illia. (contra Cels. i. 7.) who, al^r asserting the publi- 
Augustine, in Psalm 103. Ordination appears to city of the main doctrines of Christianity, the 
have been a secret rite. Casuubon, p. 495 • incarnation, passion, and resurrection of Christ, 
Compare this treatise of Casaubon, the xivUi of and the general resurrection to judgment, admits 
his ExGrGitatioiie.s Anti-Baroniaua;, which in that Christianity, like Philosophy, had some 
general is profound and judicious. secret and esoteric doctrines. Pagi argues that, 

(3) Upon this ground rests the famous Disci- as the Trinity was not among the public, it must 
piina Arcani, that esoteric doctrine, within have been among the esoteric tenets. 
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Trisagion, makes a part indeed of ail the older liturgies, which 
belong to the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century. 

Even the simple prayer of our Lord, which might seem appropriate 
to universal man, and so intended by the Saviour himself, was 
considered too holy to be uttered by unbaptised Hps. It was said 
that none but the baptised could properly address the Almighty as 
his Father (1). • 

That care which Christianity had assumed over the whole life of christi..., 
man, it did not abandon after death. In that solemn seasi^n it look 
in charge the body, which, though mouldering into* dust, was to 
be revived for the resurrection. The respect and honour which hu- 
man nature pays to the remains of the dead, and which, among the 
Greeks especially, had a strong religious hold upon the feelings, 
was still more profoundly sanctified by the doctrines and usages of 
Christianity. The practice of inhumation which prevailed in Egypt 
and Syria, and in other parts of the East, was gradually extended 
over the whole western world by Christianity (2). The funeral pyre 
went out of use, and the cemeteries, ^yhich from the earliest pe- 
riod belonged to the Christians, were gradually enlarged for the 
general reception, not of the ashes only in their urns, but for the 
entire remains of the dead. The Eastern practice of embalming 
was so general (3), that Tertullian boasts that the Christians con- 
sumed more of the merchandise of Sabaea in their interments than 
the Heathens in the fumigalions- before (he altars of their Gods (4). 

The general tone of the simple inscriptions spoke of death but as 
a sleep*, “he sleeps in peace ’’ was the common epitaph : the very 
name of the inclosure, Ilje cemetery^ implied the same trust in its 
temporary occupancy, those who were committed to the earth only 
awaited the summons to a new life (5), Gradually the cemetery 
was, in some places, closely connected with the church. Where the 
rigid interdict against burying within the walls of cities was either 
inapplicable or not enforced, the open court before the Church 
became the place of burial (G). 


(1) Bingliain, i. 4 7. and x. 5. 9 

(2) Ncc, ul crfdilis, ullum damnum .sepullura; 
tiniPinus, spd vcterem ct mplioiem cuuburludiiicin 
huinaiidi rroqueiilaiiuis. The speaker gees on. in 
very elegant language, In adduee the analogy of 
the death and revival of nature. —Uxpeetandutn 
eliain uobis corporis ver esl. Miiiur. Fel. edit. 
Ouzel, p 327- 

During the lime of the plague in Alexandria 
and Carthage, the Christians not only buried 
their own dead, but likewise those of the Fagans. 
Dion. Alex, apud Euseb. Hist, vii. 22. Fontius, 
in Vila Cypriaiii. Compare a curious Essay in 
the Verinisihle Schrib^ of BoUiger, iii. 14 . 
Verbrenuen oder Becrdigcn. 

(3) Tituluinquc et frigida saxa 
Liquido spurgenius odore. 

Prudrnt. Hymn de Exeq 

Nartyris hi tumulum studeant pcrfiindere mordo 
kt mcdirata pio refcriint unguenta sepulcru 

Paul Nol. in Nat. C. Fel. 


(4) Apologet. c. 42. Boldetli affirms that these 
odours wcie plainly perueplilde on opening 
some of the Christian cemetene^ at Home. See 
Mamachi, Custumi ilei Chnsliaiii. in. p. 8S. The 
ifudge in the acts of 1'ararhus (Iluinnrt, p, 385.) 
says. “ you expect that your women will bury 
body with oiuliiieHts and spices," 

(■i) lime maxima cm a sepuldins 
Jiiipemlitui , hinc resulutoa 
Honor uUitrius .iriipit artus 
kt fuiieiis ambitus urnat. 

Quid nam tibi saxa cavata. 

Quid pukhra vuliint nionumenta ** 

Res quod nisi crt‘ditur illis 
Non inorlua, sed data somno. 

Prudent, in Exeq. Defunct. 

(6) There is a law of Gratian, Valentinian and 
Theodosius, forbidding burial, or the deposition 
of urns (which sliows that creinatioo was still 
common), within the walls of Constantinople, 
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ChristidD funerals began early in their period of security and 
opulence to be celebrated with great magnificence. Jerome com- 
pares the funeral procession of Fabiola to the triumphs of Camillus, 
Scipio, or Pompey, The character of this female, who founded 
the first hospital in Rome, and lavished a splendid fortune in alms- 
giving, may have mainly contributed to the strong interest excited 
by her interment.^ All Rome was poured forlh. The streets, the 
windows, the tops of houses, were crowded with spectators. Pro- 
cessions^of youths and of old men preceded the bier, chaunling the 
praises of the deceased. As it passed, the churches were crowded, 
and psalms were sung, and their golden roofs rang with the sublime 
Alleluia. 

Worship The doctrine of the Resurrection of the body deepened the com- 

Martyrs. ^^n and natural feeling of respect for the remains of the dead (1) : 
the worship of the relics of saints and martyrs still farther contri- 
buted to the same effect. If the splendid but occasional ceremony 
of the apotheosis of the deceased emperor was exploded, a cere- 
mony which, lavished ^ it frequently had been on the worst and 
basest of mankind, however it might amuse and excite the populace, 
could not but provoke the contempt of the virtuous ; in the Chris- 
tian world a continual, and in some respects more rational, cer- 
tainly more modest, apotheosis was constantly celebrated. The 
more distinguished Christians were dismissed, if not to absolute 
deification, to immortality, to a state, in which they retained pro- 
found interest in, and some influence over, the condition of men. 
During the perilous and gloomy days of persecution, the reverence 
for those who endured martyrdom for the religion of Christ had 


even within the ermeterVes of the apostles 6r 
martyrs. Cod. I'heod. ix. 17. 6. 

(l) In one of the very curious essays of M. 
naoiil Rorhette, Memoires do I’Acadoinio, ho h.)s 
Illustrated the cxtraordinjry care with which 
the heathen buried along with the roinaiiis of 
the dead, every kind ot utonsil, implement of 
trade, down to the dolls of children ; even food 
and knives and forks. This appears from all the 
tombs which are opened, from the most ancient 
Etruscan to the most modern heathen sepulchres. 
“ 11 y avail lA une notion confuse et grossierc 
sans doiite de Tiinmortalite de I'aroc, mais il s'y 
truuvait anssi la preuve sensible et palpable de 
cet instinct de Thomme, qui repugne k I’ldee drf* 
la destruction de son elre, el qui y n'siste de 
toutes les forces de son intelligence et de tou*es 
les erreurs memes de la raison.” p. 689. But ft is 
a more remarkable fact that the Christians long 
adhered to the same usages, notwithstanding the 
purer and loftier notions of another life bestow- 
ed by Iheir religion ” La premiere obsonralioii 
qui s’offre ^ Boldetti lui-ineme et qui devra 
frapper tous les esprits, e’est qu'en d^oraiit 
les tombeaux de leurs frurc.s do tant d’objets de 
pur ornement, ou d'usage r^el, les Clirrtiens 
n'avaient pu etre dingr's que par ce motif d'es- 
p^rance qui leur faisait considerer lo toinbeau 
comnie un lieu de passage, d'ou ils devaient sor- 
tir avee toutes les conditions dc rimmortaliti^, et 


la mort, comme un tommeii paiuf)/p, nu seindii- 
quel il nc pouvait Irur eire indifferent dc sc 
trol^'c^ ciiviroiii.es dos ohjels qui leur avaient 
eteehers duraiit la vie, ou de I’lmagc de ccs ob- 
jels,” tom. xiii j). 692- 

The heathen practice ofliuryingmoney, some- 
times large sums, with Ihe dead, was the cause 
of ihe very severe laws ag.iinst the violations of 
the tombs. In f.iel, these treasures were so great, 
os lo be a source of revenue, whuh the govern- 
ment was unwilling to share with unlicensed 
plunderers. El si aunim, ul dicitur, vel argen- 
tum fuerit tu.a ind.rgalione detectuiii, conipeiidio 
publico fideliter vindiciibis, ita taimm ulahsti- 
iieatis a ciiienlms inortuorura. ^dificia tegant 
ciiieres, columnx vel marmora ornent sepulcra : 
talenta non tciieant, qui cominercia virorum reli- 
querunl. Aunmi onim juste sepulcro detrahitur, 
uhi dnmiiius non habetur; iino culpic genus est 
iriulilitcr ahdita relinquere morluorum, unde so 
vita potest sustentare viventiuiii Sue hare the 
instrurlio<is of the minister of Theodoric. Cas- 
siod. Var. iv. 34. » 

But it IS still more stfuiige that the Christians 
continued this practice, particularly of the piece 
of money in the mouth, which the Heathen in- 
tended for the payment of Charon. It continued 
to the time of Thomas Aquinas, who, according 
to M. H. Ruchelte, wrote against it. 
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grown up out of the best feelings of man's improved nature. Reve- 
rence gradually grew inlo veneration, worship, adoralion. Al- 
though the more rigid theology maintained a marked distinction 
between the honours shown to the martyrs and that addressed to 
the Redeemer and the Supreme Being, the line •was too fine and 
invisible not to bo transgressed by excited popular feeling. The 
Heathen writers constantly taunt the Chrislianj with the substitu- 
tion of the new idolatry for the old. The charge of worshipping 
dead men's bones and the remains of malefactors, conjtantly re- 
curs. A Pagan philosopher, as late as the fourth century, contemp- 
tuously selects some barbarous namep of African martyrs, and 
inquires whether they are more worthy objects of worship than 
Minerva or Jove (1). 

The festivals in honour of the martyrs were avowedly instituted, fosUtoIs 
or at least conducted on a sumptuous scale, in rivalry of the ban- 
quets which formed so important and attractive a part of the Pagan 
ceremonial (2) Besides the earliest Agapse, which gave place to the 
more solemn Eucharist, there were gtti^r kinds of banquets, at 
marriages and funerals, called likewise AgapaB(3)5 those of the 
martyrs were the most costly and magnificent. The former were of 
a more private nature^ the poor were entertained at the cost of the 
married couple or the relatives of the deceased. The relationship 
of the martyrs extended to the whole Christian community, and 
united ul! in one bond of piety. They belonged, by a new lie of 
spiritual kindred, to the whole Church. 

By a noble metaphor, the day of the martyrs’ death was consi- 
dered that of their birljj to immortality; and their birthdays became 
the most sacred and popular festivals of the Church (4}. At Iheir 
sepulchres (5), or more frequently, as the puWic worship became 
more cosily, in stalely churej^es erected either over their sepulchres, 
or in some more convenient situation, but dedicated to their ho- 
nour, these holy days commenced with (he most impressive reli- 

(1) Quis enim fer.it .Tovi fulmiua vibranli Ot/tT' hfw'v eTTi (TaiTct >eve9xiov »£ 

pr.x'fcrri MyRilonem, .Iiinoi Minervar, Voncri, ^uyovTOr * 

Vest.rqui’ Smi.icin, cl cuiu is (pro iicPas) Diis 

iininorhalibus a rchi marly rein Nytnphaiiioneiii, ” 'tn’et yvf/.piamv cyy ir\fQViT(Tt 
iiitrr quos Lncitfis liaud i lorc cultii suscipilur ^ Carm. x. 

atque alit intenniiiato nuinero; Dosque hoiiiiui- (4)r6ve9Aist, lutalitia. This custom was ns ear' 

busque ocliosa jioiniria. See Augustin. Jipisl.xvi# ly as ihc lime of PoIycarp.Tlie day of his luartyr- 
p. 20. doin was celebrated by ibc Clmreh of Antiocli. 

(2) Cum factn pace, lurba; Gentiliuin lu Cliris* ^.useb. lib.iv 15. Compare Suiccr, in voce yt- 
tiaiiiHii iioinrn venire cupientps, hoe impedircii- veSMov. Tertullian instances the offer! n«»s for 
lur, quod dies feslos turn idolis suis solcrent in thedead.and the annual celebration of ihe 6irtA- 
abiiudaiilia epuLuum el ebrietatc consuinerc, t/«rf of the martyrs, as of Apoatolic tradition Ob' 

nec facile ab his pcniiciosissimis el tarn veins- lationes pro clefniKlis, in iialalibus annua diefa- 
tissiiiiis voUiptalibus se possent abslinere, visum rimus l)e Coroii. Mil. p. 2.Comparp lixhoriat. ad 
fuissc inajorious no^tris, ut huic inlinnitatis Cast. c. ll. In ibe treatise de Mono-ramia he 
jiarli interim parciffelur, diesque festos, post considers it among the satred duties of a faitb- 
eos. quos relinquebaiit, ulios in honorein sane- ful widow, offert annuls diebus dormitionis 
torum irartyrum vcl non siinili sacrilegio, qiiain- ejus. 

vis siniili luxu cclebrarontur. Augustin. Epist. (5) At Antioch, the remains of St. Juventinus 
xxix. p. 52. and SI. M.iximiiius were placed in a sumptuous 

(3) Gregory Nazianzen mentions the three tomb, and honoured with an annual festival 

Theodoret, E H.iii. 15. 
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gious service. Hymns were sung in their praise (much of the early 
Christian poetry was composed for these occasions) ^ the history of 
their lives and martyrdoms was read (1) (the legends which grew 
up into so fertile a subject for Christian mythic fablej^ panegyrical 
orations were delevered by the best preachers (2). The day closed 
with an open banquet, in which all the worshippers were invited 
to partake. The wealthy Heathens had been accustomed to propi- 
tiate the manes of theif departed friends by these costly festivals; 
the banquet was almost an integral part of the Heathen religious 
ceremony. The custom passed into the Church ; and with the Pa- 
gan feeling, the festival assumed a Pagan character of gaiety and 
joyous excitement, and even of luxury (3). In some places, the 
confluence of worshippers was so great that, as in the earlier and 
indeed the more modern religions of Asia, the neighbourhood of 
the more celebrated churches of the martyrs became marts for com- 
merce, and fairs were established on those holidays (4). 

As the evening drew in, the solemn and religious thoughts gave 
way to other emotions; the wine flowed freely, and the healths of 
the martyrs were pledged, not unfrequentiy, to complete inebriety. 
All the luxuries of the Roman banquet were imperceptibly intro- 
duced. Dances were admitted, pantomimic spectacles were exhi- 
bited (5), the festivals were prolonged till late in the evening, or to 
midnight, so that other criminal irregularities profaned, if not the 
sacred edifice, its immediate neighbourhood. 

The bishops had for some time sanctioned these pious hilarities 
with their presence ; they had freely partaken of the banquets; and 
their attendants were accused of plundering the remains of the feast, 
which ought to have been preserved for the use of the poor (6). 


(l) The author of llir Arts of Ignatius wrote 
tbeui, 111 part that the day of his iiurtyrdom 
might be ouly honoured. Act. Martjr. Igii. apud 
Coteleriuin, vol. ii. p 161. Compare Acta Si. 
Polycurpi. 

(a) There is a law of Tht’odosiiis the Great 
ngainsL selling the bodies of martyrs. Cod.Th(‘od. 
ix. 17.7- 

(3) Lipsius considered Ihe^e Agapa- derived 
from tht Siliceiiiiuin of the ancients. Ad Tac. 
Ann. VI. 5. Quod ilia parental ia suprrslilioiii 
Genliliuin essent similia. Such is the observation 
of Ambrose apud Augusliii. (^ouf, vi.2. llnldetli, 
n good Homan Catholic and most learned anti- 
quarian, observes on this and other usages adopt- 
ed from Paganism, — Fu anche sen(ime:ilo de’ 
prelati di chiesa di condesceiidero con cio alla^' 
<lebelu//.n de’ coiivertiti dal Gentilesiino, per 
istacoarb piu soavcinuiite dell’ anlichi aiiper- 
stiziom, non levando loro affetlo ina hensi con- 
verlendo in buoni i loro diverlimcnli. Osser- 
vazioui, p. 46- Cutnpai*e Marangoni’s work ** del 
Cose GenlilescUe ” 

(4) Already had the Montanisl asceticism of 
Tertullian taken alarm at the abuse of the (‘ar- 
lier festival, which had likewise degenerated 
from its pious use, and with bis accustomed ve- 
hcmonce deuounced the abuse of the Agapic 
among the Catholic.s. Apud lc Ag.ape in sa>- 
eiilis fervel, Tides in ruliuis calet, spes in fer- 


culis jarel. Sed major his esi Agape, quin per 
hanc {idolescenles lui cum soronlms durmiunt, 
nppenJft* es scilicet gula-, Inscivu alqiie luxuria 
csl De Jejun. c. xvii. 

Ihere are inniiy paintings in the catacombs 
representing Agapa'. It.mul Rochelte, Mem, des 
Inscriji. p. i4l. The .iiitlior attributes to the 
Agapa* held in the cemeteries, many of the cups, 
glasses, etc found in llie catacombs. 

(5) Botliger, in his prolusion on llie four ages 
of the dr.im.i (Opera Lai, p, 336.), supposed, 
from a passage of St. Augnsliiie, that there 
were scenic rcjireseiitatinns of lliedeatbscf mar- 
tyrs. Muller justly obser\estlMl tiic passage dons 
not bear out this mrerence; and Augnstiue 
would scarcely have used such expressions un- 
less of dances or mimes of less decent kind. 
Sanetum locum invnseral pestilenlia el petulantia 
saltation IS ; per tolam nocTom cantabantur nefa- 
ria, et eaiitaiilibus sallabalur. August, in liatal. 
Cyprian, p. 311. 

(6) See the poem of Greg. Naz de Div. Vit. 
Gciier. Jerome admits the g^ss evils which took 
place during these feasts, but ascribes them to 
llic irregularities of n youthful people, which 
ought not to raise a prejudice against the reli- 
gion, or even against the usage. Ibe bishops 
were sometimes called ViicfoCopot^ feasters on 
the dead. 
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Oul the scandals which inevitably arose out of these paganised 
solemnilics awoke the slumbering vigilance of the more serious 
prelates. The meetings were gradually suppressed : they are de- 
nounced, with the strongest condemnation of Ih^ luxury and li- 
cense with which they were celebrated in the church of Antioch, 
by Gregory ofNazianxum (1) and by Chrysostom. They were au- 
Ihorilalively condemned by a canon of the CouBcil of Laodicea (2). 
In the West; they were generally held in Rome, and in other Ita- 
lian cities, to a later period. The authority of Ambfose^had dis- 
countenanced, if not entirely abolished, them in his diocese of 
Milan (3). They prevailed to the latest time in the churches of 
Africa, where they were vigorously assailed by the eloquence of 
Augustine. The Bishop of Hippo appeals to the Axample of Italy 
and other parts of (he West, in which they had never prevailed, 
and in which, wherever Ihey had been known, they had been sup- 
pressed by common consent. But Africa did not surrender them 
without a struggle. The Manichean Fausliis, in the ascetic spirit 
of his sect, launis the orthodox with lheii*i(ftlatrous festivals. ‘‘You 
have but substituted your Agape for the sacrifices of the Heathen; 
in the place of their idols you have set up your martyrs, whom 
you worship with the same ceremonies as ihe Pagans their gods. 
You appease tlie manes of the dead with wine and with meat-offer- 
ings.” The answer of Augustine indignantly repels the charge of 
idolatry, and takes refuge in the subtile distinction in the nature of 
the worship offered to the martyrs. “The reverence paid to mar- 
tyrs is the same with that offered to holy men in this life, only 
offered more freely, becsffisc they have finally triumphed in their 
conflict. We adore God alone, wc offer sacrifice no martyr, or 
to the soul of any saint, or to any angel. * Those who intoxi- 
cate themselves by the sepulchfes of the martyrs arc condemned by 
sound doctrine. It is a different thing to approve, and to tolerate 
till wc can amend. The discipline of Christians is one thing, the 
sensuality of those who thus indulge in drunkenness and the infir- 
mity of the w^eak is another (4).” 

So completely, however, had they grown into the habits of the 
Christian community, that in many places they lingered on in ob- 
stinate resistance to the eloquence of the great teachers of Chris- 
tianity, Even the Councils pronounced with hesitating and tardy 
severity the sentence of condemnation against these inveterate 


(1) Ciirm. ccxYiii.. ccxix.. and Orjtio vi. 
Chrysostom, Horn. inS. M. Julian. 

(2) Cone. Uarduin. t. i^. VB6. 

(3) Ambros. dc Jqun.^XYii. Con- 

fessiones, vi. 2.-, see likewise Augustin. Epist. 
xxii. p. 28. 

(4) Coat. Fuust, lib. xx. c. xxi. One of ^be 
poems of St. Vnulinus ol Nola describes tbe ge- 
neral concourse to these festivals, and the riots 
Tvliirh arose ont of them. 

II. 


Et nine eoce foei{aejMa 
Per toum et vigiles exte ndunt gaiidiAAOClen. 
Latitia somnos, teiiebras funallbus arqent. 

Verum utinam rams agerent hasc gaudia 
Ncc sun hnninibus miscerent gaudia sanctls. 

* * ignoBcenda tamen puto talla porcu 
Gaudia qua ducant epulis, qusa mentibus ecroi 
Iriopit riidibtis, nec tanta ronscia rulpa 
Sinipltcitns pietaie cadit, male credula Sanctos 
IVifusis hnlaMte mero gamkra sepulchria. 

C.u-aaeu \\ jii St. Felicem Mart^'roni- 


21 
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usages, to which (he per)ple adhered with such strong attachment. 
A. D. 397 . That of Carthage prohibited the attendance of (he clergy, and ex- 
horted them to persuade the people, as far as possible, to abstain 
A. D. 533 . from these festivals ^ that of Orleans condemns (he singing, dancing, 
or dissolute behaviour, in churches ; that of Agde (Sens) condemns 
secular music, the singing of women, and banquets, in that place 
A.D. 578. of which “it is wrRten (hat it is a house of prayer;” finally, that 
of Trulla, held in Constantinople, as late as the beginning of (he 
eighth c^tury, prohibits the decking of tables in churches (the 
prohibition indicates the practice) : and at length it provoked a 
formal sentence of excommunication, 
rrofiine But notwithstanding all its efforts to divert and preoccupy (he 
^ppciacies. ffiRver or at least primarily religious spectacles, the 

passion for thealneal amusements was too strong to be repressed by 
Christianity. It succeeded in some humane improvements, but, in 
some parts, it was obliged to yield to the ungovernable torrent. The 
populace of an empire threatened on all sides by dangerous ene- 
mies, oppressed by a rethcrseless tyranny, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of a new and dominant religion, imperiously de- 
manded, and recklessly enjoyed, their accustomed diversions ( 1 ). 
In some places, that which had been a delight became a madness; 
and it was a Christian city which first displayed sedition and insur- 
rection, whose streets ran with blood, from the rivalry of two fac- 
tions in the circus. The older World was degenerate even in its 
diversions. It was not the nobler drama of Greece, or even that of 
Rome ; neither the stalely tragedy, nor even the fine comedy of 
manners, for which the mass of the people endured the stern re- 
monstrances of the Christian orator; but spectacles of far less intel- 
lectual pretensions, and far more likely to be injurious to Christian 
morals. These, indeed, were not, asF^we shall show hereafter, en- 
tirely obsolete, but comparatively rare and unattractive. 

Heathen The Heathen calendar still regulated the amusements of the 
cai<jn<i.r. pgQpjg ^ 2 ). Nearly 100 days in the year were set apart as festivals ; 
the commencement of every month was dedicated to the public 
diversions. Besides these, there were extraordinary days of rejoi- 
cing, a victory, the birthday of the reigning Emperor, or the de- 
dication of his statue by the prefect or the provincials of any city 


(1) In the fifth oentnry. Treres, four tKuies Fcrin aj-sliv® (harvest) . . xxx 

desolated by the barbarians, no sooner recovered Feriu: aulutonales (vintage) . . xxx 

its freedom, than it petitioned for the games of Kalendo; Jauuarii ... . iii 

the circus. Ubi(|ue facies capta.* urbis, ubique Natalilia urbis Romac ... i 

terror captivitatis, ubique imago mortis, jacent urbis Constantin. i 

reliquiB infelicissinuc plebis super tumulos mor- Paschai xv 

tnorum suurum, et tu circenses rogas. Compare Dies Solis*, circif'r . . . . xH 

the whole passage, Salvian, de Gab. Dei, vi. Natalitia Imperatcl^um . . . iv 

(2) The ordinary calendar of bolidaysj on ■ ' 

which the courts of law did not sit, at the close exxv 


of the fourth century, ore given by Gode- Christmasoday, 'Epiphany, and Pentecost, were 
froy (note on the Cod. Theodos. lib. ii.viii, ll.). not as yet general holidays. 

* The other Sundays were eomprlaed in the summer, autumnal, and Easter holidays. 
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or district. On the accession of a new Emperor, processions always 
took place, which ended in the exhibition of games ( 1 ). The de- 
dication of statues to the Emperors by different cities, great vic- 
tories, and other important events, were always celebrated with 
games. The Christians obtained a law from TheoAosius, that games 
should be prohibited on the Lord's day. The African bishops, in 
the fifth Council of Carthage, petitioned that tlfis prohibition might 
be extended to all Christian holidays. They urged that many mem- 
bers of the corporate bodies were obliged officially to attend on 
these occasions, and prevented from fulfilling their religious du- 
ties. The law of Theodosius the Elder had inhibited the celebration 
of games on Sundays ( 2 ), one of the Younger Theodosius added at 
Christmas, the Epiphany* Easter, and PentecosJ^nd directed that 
the theatres should be closed, not only to the CliRtians, but to the 
impious Jews and superstitious Pagans (3). But, nolwilhslanding 
this law, which must have been imperfectly carried into execution, 
the indignant preachers sliy denounce the rivalry of the games, 
which withdrew so many of their audi^nM (4). The Theorelica or The tiipo- 
fund for the expenses of public shows and amusements, which 
existed not only in (ho two capitals, but in all the larger cities of the 
Empire, was first confiscated to the imperial treasury by Justinian ^ 
up to that time, the imperial policy had sanctioned and enforced 
this expenditure ^ and it is remarkable that this charge, which had 
been so long volurttarily borne by the ambition or the vanity of the 
higher orders, was first imposed as a direct (ax on individuals by a 
Christian Emperor. By a law of Constantine, the Senate of Rome 
and of Constantinople ^erc empowered to designate any person of 
a certain rank and fortune for the costly function of exhibiting 
games in these two great cities (5). These werfi in addition to the 
spectacles exhibited by the consuls. In the other cities, decemvirs 
were nominated to this office ( 6 ), The only exemptions were nonage, 
military or civil service, or a special indulgence from the Emperor. 

Men fled from their native cities to escape this onerous distinction. 

But if the charge was thrown on the treasury, the treasury could 
recover from the praetor or decemvir, besides assessing heavy fines 
for the neglect of the duly 5 and they were liable to be condemned 
to serve two years instead of one* In the Eastern provinces, this 
office had been joined with a kini^of high-priesthood, such were 

(1) The Conslanliniaii Calendar (Graetii The- (i) Zosim. lib.ii. c. 38- > 

saur. viii )rectoiis ninety-six days for the games, (6) See various laws ofConatantiuB, regulating 

of which but few were peculiar to Rome, iduller, the office, the expenses, the fines impost on the 
45^ praetors. Cod. Theodos. vi. 3.; Laws ». 1—33. 

(2) Cod.Theod. xv v 2* This shows the importance attached totbe office, 

(3) Cod. Theod. xv/t. 5. 1. 5, a. d. 425. Mul- These munerarii, as well as the actors, were to 

ler p. 50. * peoance all ihcir lives. Act. Cone, llleb, can. 

aVsee, for the earlier period, Apostolic Con- 3. Compirc Bingham, xvi. 4. 8. This same cou.i- 
stit. li. 60, 61, 02 ; Theophyl. ad Aiitolyc. in. p. cil condoiniied all who took the office of decern- 
396.’, for the latter. Chrysostom, pa>tie passim, vir to a year’s exclusion from the communion. 

Horn, contra Am., Horn, in priiicip. Act. i. 58>; Bingham, ubi supra. 

Horn, in Johann, 
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the Asiarchs, the Syriarchs (1), the Bithyniarchs. The most distin- 
guished men of the proyinoe had been proud of accepting the sta- 
tion of chief minister of the gods, at the expense of these sumptpous 
festiyilies. The office remained under the Christian Emperors (2), 
but had degenerated into a kind of purveyor for the public plea- 
sures. A law of Theodosius enacted that this office should not be 
imposed on any on«Fwho refhsed to undertake it (3). Another law, 
from which however, the Asiarchs were excluded, attempted to re- 
gulate thd'ext^endituro between the mean parsimony of some, and 
the prodigality of others (4). Those who voluntarily undertook the 
office of exhibiting games were likewise exempted from this sump- 
tuary law, for there were slill some ambitious of this kind of popu- 
larity. They woe^roud of purchasing, at this enormous price, the 
honour of seeing^eir names displayed on tablets to the wondering 
multitude (5), and of being drawn in their chariots through the ap- 
plauding city on the morning of the festival. 

Throughout the empire, this passion prevailed in every city (6), 
and in all classes. From^ady morning to late in the evening, the 
theatres were crowded in every part (7). The artisan deserted his 
work, the merchant his shop, the slaves followed their masters, 
and were admitted into the vast circuit. Sometimes, when the pre- 
cincts of the circus or amphitheatre were insufficient to contain the 
thronging multitudes, the adjacent hills were crowded with spec- 
tators, anxious to obtain a glimpse of the distant combatants, or to 
ascerlain the colour of the victorious charioteer. The usages of the 
East and of the West differed as to the admission of women Uy 
these spectacles. In the East, they were excluded by the general 
sentiment from the theatres (8). Nature itself, observes St. Chry- 
sostom, enforces this prohibition (9). It arose, not out of Chris- 
tianity, but out of the manners of tbei East ; it is alluded to not as 
a distinction, but as a general usage (to). Chrysostom laments that 


(1) Malala, Glironograph lib. xii. in art. Co- 
dnTheodoft. vi. S. 1. 

(2) The tribunus voluptatum appears as a title 
on a Christian tomb, nosio, Roma Sotterunca, 
p. 106. Compare the obsenratious of Rosin. 

(3) Cod. Theodos. xii. 1. 103* Compare the 
quotations from Libanius, in Godefory's Cum- 
meutary. There is a sumptuary law of Theodn-^ 
sins II. limiting the expenses : " Nec inconsulta 
plaosorum insania eurialinm vires, fortunaa ci- 
vium, principalium douius, possessoram op^, 
reipublicae robur ovellant." The Alytarchs, Sy- 
riarchs, Asiarchs, and some others, are exempted 
from this Law. C. T. xv. 9. 2. Jn Italy, at a later 
period, the reign ofTheoderic, the public games 
were provided by the liberality of the Gothic 
sovereigo ; Beatitudo sit temporum Icetitia popu- 
lorum. (^ssiodorus, epist. i. 20. The Epistles of 
Theodoric's minister are full of provisions and 
regulations for the irelebration of the various 
kinds of games. Lib. i. epist. 20. 27. 30, 31. 32 
33., ill. 51., iv. 37- Theodoric espoused the 
green faction; he .supported the pantomime 
There were still tnbuiii voluptatuin at Rome, 


VI. 6 . Stipends were allowed to sccnici, ix. 21. 

(4) Symmachus, lib. x, epist. 28. 42. Coni- 
jiare Ileyne, Opuscuh, vi. p. 14 . 

( 5 ) Basil, in Psal.6]. Prudent. Haoiartigenia. 

(6) Muller names the following cities, besides 

the four great capitals, Rome, Coiistniitinople, 
Antioch, and Alexaiiilria, in which the games 
are alluded to by ancient authors, Gorlyna. Ni- 
coinr'dia, Laodteea. Tyre, Ber^'tus, Carsarca, He- 
liopolis, Gaza, AsLulon, Jerusalem, Berea, Co- 
rinth, Cirta Carthage, Syracuse, Catania, Milan. 
Aquileia, Ravennu. Mentz, Culocue, Treves 
Arles. P. 53 . ' 

(7) Augustine, indeed, asserts, •* per omne.s 
fere civitates caduut theatra caveir turpitiidi- 
uum, pt puLhea; professioiies flagitiorum. He 
Cons. Evangelist, c. 51. 

( 8 ) There are one or t*> passages of the Fa- 

thers opposed to this opinii'.i. Tatian says, to vc 

o-TOc f^QtXtuuy ivr't jne copio-- 

vtuovrAt SCI t/fATfSxa.i 0 ! waij'tc 

d’fwfiovtf'i. c. 22 . Clemens Alex. Strom, lib lii. 

(9) Chrys. Horn. I 2 . in Coloss. vol. ii, p. 417 ’ 

(10) Proenp do Bell Pers. I c. 42 
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women, though (hey did not aticnd the games, were agiiatedby the 
Tactions of (be circus (1). In (he West, the greater freedom of the 
Roman women had long asserted and still maintained this pri- 
vilege (2). It is well known that the vestal virgins had their seats 
of honour in the Roman spectacles, even those which might have 
been supposed most repulsive to feminine gentleness and delicacy, 
and the Christian preachers of (he West reiponstrate as strongly 
against the females as against the men, on account of their inextin- 
guishable attachment to the public spectacles. ^ 

The more austere and ascetic Christian teachers condemned alike 
all these popular spectacles. From the avowed connection with 
Paganism, as to the lime of their celebration (3), their connection 
with the worship of Pagan deities, according to the accredited no- 
tion that all these deities were daemons permitted to delude man- 
kind, the theatre was considered a kind of temple of the Evil 
KSpirit (4). There were some, however, who openly vindicated 
ihese public exhibitions, and alleged the chariot of Elijah, the 
dancing of David, and the quotation^ of St. Paul from dramatic 
writers, as cases in point. 

These public spectacles were of four kinds, independent of the Foar kiiuU 
common and more vulgar exhibitions, juggling, rope-dancing, and 
tumbling (5). 

I. The old gymnastic games. The Olympic games survived in Gymnusiir 
Greece till the invasion of Alaric (6). Antioch likewise celebrated 
this quinquennial festivity ^ youths of station and rank exhibited 
themselves as boxers and wrestlers. Tliese games were also re- 
tained at Rome and in jparts of Africa (7) : it is uncertain whether 
they were introduced into Constantinople. The various passages of 
Chrysostom which allude to them probably were delivered in An- 
tioch. Something of the ol(^ honour adhered to the wrestlers and 
performers in these games : they either were, or were supposed to 
be, of respectable station and unblemished character. The herald 
advanced into the midst of the arena and made his proclamation, 


(1) It was remarked as an extraordinary oc 
currence that, on the intelligenco of the inur 
tyrdoin of Gordius, matrons aud virgins, for 
getting their hashfulnuss, rushed to the tfaeotre 
Basil, vol. ii. p. 144. 147. 

(2) Qudc podica forsitan ad spectaculum ma 
troiia processeiat, de spectaculo revertitur im 
padica. Ad Donat. Comparare Augustine, de 
Civ. Dei, ii. 4. Quid juvenes ant virginesfaciant, 
cum h£C et fieri sine pudore, et speetari libenter 
sb omnibus ceruunt, odraonontur, quid facere 
imssent, inflammantur libidines, ac se quisqne 
pro sexu in illis imuMnibus pra:figurat, corrun- 
tiores ad cobicula rtf ertuiitur, Lact. Div. Instit. 
XV, 6. 31. 

(3) Dubium eniin non cst, quod laxliinl Deum, 
utpote idolis conse crata.*. Colitur namque et ho- 
noratur Minerva ui gyinnasiis, Venus in theutris, 
IVejituiius ill cireis, Mars in arenis, Mercunus 
in palastris. Suh lan, Iih vi . 


A fair colleetien of the denunciations of the 
Fathers ogainst theatrical amusements may be 
found in Mamachi, de’ Costuini de’ Primitivi 
Crisliani, ii. p. 150 ct seqq. 

(4) See the book de Spect. attributed to St. 
Cyprian. 

V(5) Compare the references to Chrysostom’s 
works on the rojM doncers, jugglers, etc. m 
Montfauenn, Diatribe, p. 194. 

(6) Liban. d« Vocat. ad Festa Olympia;. 

Cuncta Palflemonns manui esplorata corooM 
Adslt, et Elro pubes laudata tonanti. 

Glaudlan, de FI. Mai. Cons. 288 

This, however, may be poetic renHaiscance. 
These exhibitions are described as eondvcled 
with greater decency and order ^probably be- 
cause tliey awoke less passionate interact) than 
those of the circus or theatre. 

( 7 ) They were restored in Africa, by a law of 
Gratian. a. 376. Cod. Tbeod. xv. 7. 3. 
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“ that any man should come forward who had any charge against 
any one of the men about to appear before them, as a thief, a slave, 
or of bad reputation (1)."* ^ 

11. Theatrical exhibitions, properly so called. The higher tra- 
gedy and corned} were still represented on the inauguration of the 
consuls at Rome. Glaudian names actors of the sock and*buskin, 
the performers of genuine comedy and tragedy, as exhibited on the 
occasion of the consulship of Mallius (2). During the triumph of 
the Chris/ian Emperors Theodosius and Arcadius, the theatre of 
Pompey was filled by chosen actors from all parts of the world. 
Two actors in tragedy and comedy (3) are named ns standing in 
the same relation to each other as the famous 7li]sopus and the 
comic Roscius. Prudentius speaks of the tragic mask os still in 
use •, and it appears that females acted those parts in Terence which 
were formerly represented by men (4). The youthful mind of Au- 
gustine took delight in being agitated by the fictitious sorrows of 
the stage (5). Nor was this higher branch of the art extinct in the 
East: tragic and comic taciors are named, with other histrionic 
performers, in the orations of Chrysostom (6), and there are allu- 
sions in Libanius to mythological tragic fables and to the comedies 
of Menander (7). Rul as these representations, after they had ceased 
to be integral parts of the Pagan worship, were less eagerly de- 
nounced by the Christian teachers (8), the comparatively slight and 
scanty notices in their writings, almost our only records of the 
manners of the time, by no means prove the infrequency of these 
representations *, though it is probable, for other reasons, that the 
barbarous and degraded taste was more gr^ified by the mimes and 
pantomimes, the chariot races of the circus, and the wild-beasts in 
the amphitheatre (S). But tragedy and comedy, at this period, were 
probably maintained rather to disphy the magnificence of the 
consul or prffitor, who prided himself on the variely of his enter- 
tainments, and were applauded, perhaps (10), by professors of rhe- 
toric, and a few faithful admirers of antiquity, rather than by the 
people at large. Some have supposed that the tragedies written on 
religious subjects in the time of Julian were represented on the 


^l) Compare Montfaucon’s Diatribe, p. 194 
(a) Qul pulpita socco 

Porsoiiat, aut alto ^raditur inajore rnthurn(>. 

In Con». Mnll 3i| 
Pompriana proscenia delectis actoribus peisonarent. 

Symmacb, lib. x rp 79 . 

^ 3 ) Publius Pollio ond Ainbivius. Sjinmacb. 
epist. X. 2. 

M) Donatus in Aiidriam, act. ir. sc. 3. 

( 5 ) Confess, iii. 9 , 

( 6 ) Chrysostom, Horn. 10. in Coloss. v. ii. 
p. 403.i Horn. 6 . in Terra: mot. i. 780., i. p. 88 . 
I. 731. 

h) Liban. vol. ii. p. 375. 

( 8 ) Laclantius inveighs with all ihr energy of 
ihc first ages against Irogedy and comedy : — 
Tragicic hisloriR sul^icuint ocnlis patricidia et 


ijccsta reguin inaiorum, et colliurnota scclura 
^demnnstrant. CumiccC de stupris -virginum et 
ainiriliis laeretriciiiri, cl quo inagis sunt elo' 
qupiite.s, CO inngis persuadeiit, faciliiis iiih.Trent 
memuria: versus numerosi et nrnati. Instit. vi. 

ao. 

(0) Augustine, however, draws a distincticfti 
between these two cljsses of theatric representa- 
tions and the lower kind ■ — Sreniconun tnlcra- 
biliura ludorum, comoediio scilicet et tragerdia;, 
hoc cst fabulu: puetarum,Vgeiid.T in spectaculo 
muitu rcrum lurpitudine, slid uulld saltcin, sicut 
alia* inultx, verboruin obsceiiitale coniposila', 
quns cliuiii inter sltidia, quo: liberalia vncaiitur, 
piicri legcre et discere cognnlur a sciiihns l>c 
Civ. Dei, lib. ii. c. 8 
(10) Muller, p. 139 . 
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stage ; but there is no ground for this notion \ these were intended 
as school books, to supply the place of Sophocles and Menander. 

In its degeneracy, the higher Drama had long been supplanted 
by,-^lst, the Mimes. Even this kind of drama, perhaps, of Roman, 
or even of earlier Italian origin, had degeneralecl into (he coarsest 
scurrility, and, it should seem, the most repulsive indecency. For- 
merly it had been the representation of some jncident in common 
life, extemporaneously dramatised by the mime, ludicrous in its 
general character, mingled at times with sharp or even ^rave and 
sententious satire. Such were the mimes of Laberiu^ to which re- 
publican Rome had listened with delight. It was now (he lowest 
kind of buffoonery. The mime, or several mimes, both male and 
female, appeared in ridiculous dresses, with shaven crowns, and 
pretending still to represent some kind of story, poured forth their 
witless obscenity, and indulged in all kinds of practical jokes and 
manual wit, blows on the face and broken heads. The music was 
probably the great charm, but that had become soft, effeminate, 
and lascivious. The female fferforiners were of the most abandoned 
character (1), and scenes were somelimes exhibited of the most 
abominable indecency, even if we do not give implicit credit to the 
malignant tales of Procopius concerning the exhibitions of the Em- 
press Theodora, when she performed as a dancing girl in these 
disgusting mimes (2). 

The Pantomime was a kind of ballet in action (3). li was the 
mimic representation of all the old tragic and mythological fables, 
without words (4), or intermingled with chaunls or songs (5). 
These exhibitions were got up at times with great splendour of 
scenery, which was usiTally painted on banging curtains, and with 
musical accompaniments of the greatest variety# The whole cycle 
of mythology (6), both of the gods and heroes, was represented by 
the dress and mimic gestures of the performer. The deities, both 
male and female, — Jupiter, Pluto, and Mars ^ Juno, Proserpine, 
Venus*, Theseus and Hercules^ Achilles, with all the heroes of the 
Trojan war; Phaedra, Briseis, Atalanla, the race ofOEdipus; these 


(l) Many passages of Chrysostom might be 
quoted, in which be speaks of the naked cour- 
tesans, meaning probably with the most tran- 
sparent clothing (^though women were exhibited! 
at Antioch swimming in an actual state of nu- 
dity), who performeJ in these mimes. The more 
severe Christian preacher is confirmed by the 
Language of the ileathrn Zosimus, whose bitter 
hatred to Christianity induces him to attribute 
their most monstrous excesses to the reign of 
the Christian Emperor. M/]aoi O'* ^s- 

\oiuy, KAt Of KAxSt ATTOKOVfJLO^Of 
ATAif KAi WAV g fri WfOC Aiff-^pOrUTA 

KAi TlJv AtOWOV rAUTHV Hflti 

'TiKti fJLOUfflXVtVi MO-JfcItGtl as iwi TOUTOO. 
lab. iv. c 33. 

(2) Muller, 92. lOS; 

(3'i liibanius is indignant that men should at- 


tempt to coufound the urchesta! or pantomimes 
with these degraded and infamous mimes. Vol. 
iii. p. 350, The pantomimes wore masks, the 
mimes bad their faces uncovered, and usual' y 
had shaven crowns. 

» (4) The paritoinimi or dancers represented 
ineir parts,— 

Clausis faiicibuB rt loqiiente gestu 
Nutu, cnire, genu, niaiiu, rotatu. 

Sid. Apoll. 

(5) There was sometimes a regular chorus, 
with instrumental music. Sid. AtoU. xxiii. 2&8., 
and probably poetry composed for the occasion. 
Muller, p. 132. 

(6) fireg. Nyssen. in Galland. Bibliothee. 
Patruiii, vi. p. 610. Ambrose, in llexaein. iii. 
1. 5. Synes. cle Prov. ii, p. 128. «d. Pclav. 
Syminach. i. ep. 89. 


Mimes. 


Panti 

niinirs 
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are but a few of the dramatic personages which^ on the aulhohtj 
of Libaoius (1), were personated by tbe pantomimes of the East. 
Sidonius Apollindris (2) fills twenty-five lines with those repre- 
sented in the West by the celebrated dancers Garamalus and ^ha- 
balon (3). Thes^ included the old fables of Medea and Jason, of the 
house of Thyesles, of Tereus and Philomela, Jupiter and Europa, 
and Danae, and Leda, and Ganymede, Mars and Venus, Perseus 
and Andromeda, l^the West, the female parts here exhibited were 
likewise represented by women [(4) of whom there were no less 
than 3006 in Jlome (5) : and so important were these females con- 
sidered to the public amusement, that, on the expulsion of all 
strangers from the city during a famine, an exception was made 
by the praetor, in deference to the popular wishes, in favour of this 
class alone. The profession, however, was considered infamous, 
and the indecency of their attire upon the public stage justified the 
low estimate of their moral character. Their attractions were so 
dangerous to the Roman youth, that a special law prohibited the 
abduction of these females from Iheif^ public occupation, whether 
the enamoured lover wifhcTfew one of them from the stage as a 
mistress, or, as not unfrequcntly happened, with the more honour- 
able title of wife (6). The East, though it sometimes endured the 
appearance of women in those parts, often left them to be performed 
by boys, yet with any thing but advantage to general morality. 
The aversion of Christianity to the subjects exhibited by the pan- 
tomimes, almost invariably moulded up as they were with Pa- 
ganism, as well as its high moral sense (united, perhaps, with 
something of the disdain of ancient Rome for the histrionic art, 
which it patronised nevertheless with inexha\jstible ardour), branded 
the performers wifh the deepest mark of public contempt. They 
were, as it were, public slaves, and c^uld not abandon their pro- 
fession (7). They were coasidered unlit to mingle with respect- 
able society ^ might not appear in the forum or basilica, or use the 
public baths ^ they were excluded even from the theatre as spec- 
tators, and might not be attended by a slave, with a folding-stool 
for their use. Even Christianity appeared to extend its mercies and 
its hopes to this devoted race with some degree of rigour and jea- 
lousy. The actor baptized in the apparent agony of death, if he 
should recover, could not be forced back upon the stage , but the 
guardian of the public amusements was to take care, lest, by pre- 
tended sickness, the actor should obtain this precious privilege of 
baptism, and thus exemption from his servitude. Even the daugh- 


(n Ubaii. pro Salt. y. iii. 391. 

Sfdon. Apoll carm. xxiii. v. 267. 299. 

(3) Ctaadian mentions a youth, who, before 
the pit, which thundered with applause,— 

AYii rigidam Niobem .un llenieiu Troada Inigit. 

(4) Even in (jonstanlinople, women acted in 
the paatomimci. Ehrysosiom, Uom, 6 , lu TUcs- 


salon., denounces the perrormnjficc of Phadra 
and Hippolitus, by women lafAA- 

n-Of fTUTfS potivo/u^vctc. 
fS) Ammian Marcell., xiv. 0. 
f6) Cod. Thoodns, xv. 7 5 
(7) Cod. Thcodos. xv. 13> 
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(crs of actresses partook of their mothers' infamy, and could only 
escape being doomed to their course of life by the profession of 
-Christianity, ratified by a certain term of probationary virtue. If the 
actrels relapsed from Christianity, she was invariably condemned 
to her impure servitude (1). • 

Such was the general state of the theatrical exhibitions in the 
Roman empire at that period. The higher drajpa, like every other 
intellectual and inventive art, had to undergo the influence of 
Christianity before it could revive in its splendid and proli^ energy. 

In all European countries, the Christian mystery, as 4 t was called, 
has been the parent of tragedy, perhaps of comedy. It reappeared 
as a purely religious representation, having retained no remem- 
brance whatever of Paganism ; and was at one period, perhaps, the 
most elleclive teacher, in times of general ignorance and total scar- 
city of books, both among priests and people, of Christian history 
as well as of Christian legend. 

But at a later period, the old hereditary hostility of Christianity 
to the theatre has constantly Revived. Th)} passages of the Fathers 
have perpetually been repeated by tffe more severe preachers, 
whether fairly applicable or not to the dramatic entertainments 
of different periods ] and in general it has had the effect of keeping 
the actor in a lower caste of society ; a prejudice often productive 
of the evil which it professed to correct ^ for men whom the gene- 
ral sentiment considers of a low moral order will rarely make the 
vain attempt of raising themselves above it : if they cannot avoid 
contempt, they will care little whether they deserve it. 

III. The Amphitheatre, witti its shows of gladiators and wild- 
beasts. The suppression of those bloody spectacles, in which human (i Still ill to ' 
beings slaughtered each other by hundreds for the diversion of ' 

(heir fellow men, is one of tj^e most unquestionable and proudest 
triumphs of Christianity. The gladialorbil shows, strictly speaking, 
that is, the mortal combats of men, were never introduced into the 
less warlike East, though the combats of men with wild-beasts were 
exhibited in Syria and other parts. They were Roman in their 
origin, and to their termination. It might seem that the pride 
of Roman conquest was not satisfied with the execution of her de- 
solating mandates, unless (he whole city witnessed the bloodshed of 
her foreign captives ^ and in her decline she seemed to console 
herself with these sanguinary proofl! of her still extensive empire : 
the ferocity survived the valour of her martial spirit. Barbafian 
life seemed, indeed, to be of no account, but to contribute to (he 
sports of the Roman. The humane Syinmachus, even at this late 
period (2]', re[)foves the impiety of some Saxon captives, who, 

(1) Cod. Tlicodos do Scuiiicis, xv, 7. 2. 4. noveiii fraclas siite larjuco fauces primus ludi 
8. !>. gladiatorii dies viderit. Symtnacli. lib. ii. 

(2j Ouaiido pruhibuisset prlvatii custodiA rpist. 46- 
dc^peralix; gcutis tm/rias munus, cum viginli 
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by strangling themselves In prison, escaped the Ignominy of this 
public exhibition (1). It is an humiliating consideration to find how 
little Roman civilisation had tended to mitigate the feroc|ty of' 
manners and of temperament. Not merely did women crowd the 
amphitheatre during the combats of these fierce and almost naked 
savages or criminals, but it was the especial privilege of the vestal 
virgin, even at Ih^s late period, to give the signal for the mortal 
blow, to watch the sword driven deeper into the palpitating en- 
trails (2)| The state of uncontrolled frenzy worked up even the 
most sober spectators. The manner in which this contagious passion 
for bloodshed engrossed the whole soul is described with singular 
power and truth by St. Augustine. A Christian student of the law 
was compelled by the importunity of his friends to enter the amphi- 
theatre. He sate with his eyes closed, and his mind totally ab- 
stracted from the scene. He was suddenly startled from his trance 
by a tremendous shout from the whole audience. He opened his 
eyes, he could not but gaze on the spectacle. Uirectly he beheld 
the blood, his heart in^bi^ed the common ferocity •, he could not 
turn away \ his eyes were riveted on the arena ; and the interest, 
the excitement, the pleasure, grew into complete intoxication. He 
looked on, he shouted, he was inflamed ; he carried away from 
the amphitheatre an irresistible propensity to return to its cruel 
enjoyments (3). 

Christianity began to assail this deep-rooted passion of the Ro- 
man world with caution, almost with timidity. Christian Constan- 
tinople was never defiled with the blood of gladiators. In the same 
year as that of the Council of Nice, a Icjcal edict was issued, de- 
claring the Emperor’s disapprobation of these sanguinary exhibi- 
tions in time of peace, and prohibiting the volunteering of men as 
gladiators (4). This was g consideraj^le step, if we call to mind the 
careless apathy with whictWonslanline, before his conversion, had 
exhibited all his barbarian captives in the amphitheatre at Treves (5). 
This edict, however, addressed to the perfect of Phoenicia, had no 
permanent effect, for Libanius, several years after, boasts that he 
had not been a spectator of the gladiatorial shows still regularly 
celebrated in Syria. Constantius prohibited soldiers, and those 
in the imperial service (Palatiuij, from hiring themselves out to 
the Lanistae, the keepers of gladiators (6). Yalentinian decreed that 
no Christian or Palatine shoula be condemned for any crime what- 
soever to the arena (7). An early edict of Honorius prohibited any 

(i) It is curious that at one lime the exposure Ni lairat pars ulla annnae vitalibiis imis, 

to wild beasts was considered a more igoomi- Altms impresso dum palpitat ense sccuior 

iiious puiiisbmcnt than fi{;htiug as a gladiator. Prudent, ndv. Sym ii log'* 

The slave was condemned to the former for ^ 

kidnapping; the frbcmaii to the latter. Codex 
J'hcod. iv. 18. 1. 

(a) ^ Viipo — ronsiiifiit ad ictus, 

Kt qitotiens victor li'rnim ju{;ulo inscrit, ilia 
Prlicias ait cssr suns, pectusqur jaccnlis 
1 iijio inodcsla mbei, rouverso pollicr, iiimpi, 


’3) Augast. Conf. vi. », 

Codex Theodos. xv. 12. 1* 
^5) See p. 28. 

(6l Codex Theodos. x\. 12 2- 
;7; Ibid. IX AO. 8. 
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slave who had been a gladiator (1) rrom being admitted into the 
service or a man of senatorial dignity. But Christianity now began 
to speak in a more courageous and commanding tone (2). The 
Christian poet urges on the Christian Emperor the direct prohibi- 
tion of these inhuman and disgraceful exhibitions (8) : but a single 
act often alTccts the public mind much more strongly than even 
the most eloquent and reiterated exhortation, ^n Eastern monk, 
named Telemachus, travelled all the wary lo Rome, in order to 
protest against those disgraceful barbarities. In his nobIg enthu- 
siasm, he leaped into the arena to separate the combatenls 5 either 
with the sanction of the prefect, or that of the infuriated assembly, 
he was torn to pieces, the martyr of Christian humanity (4). The 
impression of this awful scene, of a Christian, a monk, thus mur- 
dered in the arena, was so profound, that Honorius issued a 
prohibitory edict, putting an end lo these bloody shows. This 
edict, however, only suppressed the mortal combats of men (5) ; 
the less inhuman, though still brutalising, conflicts of men with 
wild-beasis seems scarcely lo have been^i^plished (6) till the dimi- 
nution of wealth, and the gradual contraction of the limits of the 
empire, cut off both the supply and Ihe means of purchasing Ihese 
cosily luxuries. The revolted or conquered provinces of Ihe South, 
the East, and the North, no longer rendered up their accustomed 
tribute of lions from Libya, Jeopards from Ihe East, dogs of re- 
markable ferocity from Scotland, of crocodiles and bears, and every 
kind of wild and rare animal. The Emperor Anlhemius prohibited 
the lamentable spectacles of wild-beasfs on Ibe Sunday 5 and Salvian 
still inveighs against Ihosj bloody exhibitions. And this amusement 
gradually degenerated, if Ihe word may be used, not so much from 
Ihe improving humanity, as from the pusillanimity of the people. 
Arts were introduced to irrgbQle the fury of the beast, without 
endangering the person of the combata* which would have been 
contemptuously exploded in the- more warlike days of (he Em- 
pire. It became a mere exhibilion of skill and agility. The beasts 
were sometimes tamed before they were exhibited. In Ihe West, 
those games seem lo have sunk with Ihe Western empire (7) ; in 


(0 Codffx. Thpodos., ix. 40. 8 

(2) n»id. XV. 12. 3. 

(.1) Arnpi' flilatain tua, dux, in tp^'.iporn f.imam, 
Quodquf patri superfst, successor laudis liabclo. 
Illo urbcni vetuit taiiroruiii sanguine tingi, 

Tu mortes miserorum honiinunri proliibete iitarl * 
Nullus in uibc cadat, cujus ait peuna voluptas. 
Nee aiiH virginitas ohiectet ciedibus ora. 

Jam soils contonta Tons infamis arena, 

Nulla crucntatls liumicidia ludat in armis. 

f^rudent. adv. Sym. ii. xiai. 

(4) Theodorct, v. 26. 

(5) The law of Honrrius is not extant in the 
Theodosiuii code, whrth only retains those of 
Constantine and Constantins. For this reason, 
doubts have been thrown on ihe authority of 
Theodorct ; but there is no recorded instance of 
gladiatorial combats between man and man since 
tins p^kod, The passage of Salvinn, sometimes 


alleged, refers lo combats with wild-bensts — 
gbi sutnmum deliciaruin genus cst mori homines, 
out quod est inori gravius acerbiiisque, laccrari, 
exnleri ferarum alvos huinanis carnibus, cotnedi 
homines cum circamstantmin lailitid, conspieieii- 
tium voluptalp. De CJub. Dei, lib. vi. p. 51. 

(6) Quicquid monstnreria nutrit Gsotulia campis. 
Alpina quiccfiiid tegitiir nive. Gall tea quicquiil 
Silva timet, jnceat. Largo ditescat arena 
Sanguinr, consuinant totns apectacula mantes. 

Claud, in Cons Alai) 3o6. 

(T) Agincourt, Histoire dc I'Art, is of opiiuon 
that Tkeodoric •ubstituled military games for 
theatrical sliows, and that these military gaiuoa 
were the origin of the tnurnauients The wild 
be.ist shows were still celebrated at Rome. 
Cassiod. Kpist. v. 42. 
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(he East, they lingered on so as to require a s[>ecial prohibition by 
the Gouncii of TruUa at Constantinople^ at the close of the seventh 
century. 

lY. The chariot race of the circus. If these former exhibi- 
tions were prejudicial to the modesty and humanity of the Roman 
people, the chariot races were no less fatal to their peace. This 
frenzy did not, ipdeed, reach its height till the middle of the 
tifth century, when the animosities of political and religious dif- 
ference ^were outdone by factions enlisted in favour of the rival cha- 
rioteers in the circus. As complete a separation took place in so- 
ciety *, adverse parties were banded against each other in as fterce 
opposition an insurrection as destructive and sanguinary took 
place the throne of the Emperor was as fearfully shaken, in the col- 
lision of the blue and green factions, as ever took place in defence 
of the sacred rights of liberty or of faith. Constantinople seemed 
to concentre on the circus all that absorbing interest, which at 
Rome was divided by many spectacles. The Christian city seemed 
to compensate itself fo(.tl;je excitement of those games which were 
prohibited by the religion, by the fury with which it embraced 
those which were allowed, or rather against which Christianity re- 
monstrated in vain. Her milder tone of persuasiveness, and her 
more authoritative interdiction, were equally disregarded, where 
the sovereign and the whole people yielded to the common frenzy. 
But this consolation remained to Christianity, that when it was 
accused of distracting the imperial city with religious dissension, 
it might allege, that (his at least was a nobler subject of dilference ^ 
or rather, (hat the passions of men seized ppon religious distinctions 
with no greater eagerness than they did on these competitions 
for the success of a chariot driver, in a blue or a green jacket, 
in order to gratify their inextinguishable love of strife and ani- 
mosity. w 


CHAPTER 111. 

CHHISTFAN LITERATURE. 


Christianity was extensiVely propagated in an age in which 
Gredi and Latin literature had fallen into hopeless degeneracy ; nor 
could even its spirit awaken the dead. Both these languages had 
already attained and passed their full development j they bad ful- 
filled their part in the imagiBative and intellectualiadvancement of 
inankiod ; and it seems, in general, as much beyond the power of 
the genius of a country, as of an individual, to renew its youth. It 
was not till it had created new languages, or rather till languages 
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had been formed in which Ihe religious notions of Christianity were 
an elementary and constituent part, that Christian literature as- 
sumed its free and natural dignity. 

The genius of the new religion never coalesced in perfect and 
amicable harmony with either the Greek or the Lfttin tongue. In 
each case it was a foreign dialect introduced into a full-formed and 
completely organised language. The Greek, notwithstanding its 
exquisite pliancy, with difficulty accommodated iself to the new 
sentiments and opinions. It had either to endure the naturalisation 
of new words, or to deflect its own terms to new signfficalions. In 
the latter case, the doctrines were endangered, in the former, the 
purity of language, more especially since the Oriental writers were 
in general alien to the Grecian mind. The Greek language had 
indeed long before yielded to the contaminating influences of Bar- 
barism. From Homer to Demosthenes, it had varied in its style D<‘gene. 
and character, but had maintained its admirable perfection, as the FarTof 
finest, the clearest, and most versatile instrument of poetry, oratory, 
or philosophy. But the conquests of Gaeeee were as fatal to her lan- 
language as to her liberties. The Macedonian, the language of the 
conquerors, was not the purest Greek (1), and in general, by the 
extension over a wider surface, the stream contracted a taint from 
every soil over which it flowed. Alexandria was probably the best 
school of foreign Grecian style, at least in literature; in Syria it 
had always been infected in some degree by the admixture of 
Oriental terms. The Hellenistic style, as it has been called, of the 
New Testament, may be considered a fair example of the language, 
as it was spoken in the pw)vinces among persons of no high degree 
of intellectual culture. 

The Latin seemed no less to have fulfilled its mission, and to of Roin.in. 
have passed its culminating p^int, in verse of Virgil and the 
prose of Cicero. Its stern and masculine majesty, its plain and 
practical vigour, seemed as if it could not outlive the republican 
institutions, in the intellectual conflicts of which it had been formed. 

The impulse of the old freedom carried it through the reign of 
Augustus, but no further ; and it had undergone rapid and progres- 
sive deterioration before it was called upon to discharge its second 
office of desseminaling and preserving the Christianity of the West ^ 
and (he Latin, like (he Geek, hadfuffered by its own triumphs. 

Among the more distinguished Heathen writers, subsequent to Au- 
gustus, the largest number were of provincial origin ; and some- 
thing of their foreign tone still adhered to their style. Of the besi 
Latin Christian writers, it is remarkable that not one was a Roman^ 
not one, except4l^mbrose, an Italian. Terlullian, Cyprian, Arnobius 
(perhaps Lactantius), and Augustine were Africans; the Romau 

(1) Compare (he dis<iertatioii nf Sturz on the Macedeniau dialect, reprinted in tliv prole^o- 
incnn lo Valpy’s* edition nf Stephens’ Thesaurus 
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education, and superior understanding of the latter, could not alto- 
gether refine away that rude provincialism which darkened the 
whole language of the former. The writings of Hilary are obscured 
by another dialect of Barbarism'. Even at so late a period, whatever 
i^xceptions maf be made to the taste of bis conceptions and of his 
imagery, with some limitation, the Roman style of Claudian, and 
the structure of his verse, carries us back to the lime of Virgil \ 
in Prudentius, it is not merely the inferiority of the poet, but some- 
thing foreign and uncongenial refuses to harmonise with the 
adopted poetic language (1). 

Yet it was impossible that such an enthusiasm could be dissemi- 
nated through the empire without in some degree awakening the 
torpid languages. The mind could not be so deeply stirred without 
expressing itself with life and vigour, even if with diminished ele- 
gance and dignity. No one can compare the energetic sentences of 
Chrysostom with the prolix and elaborate, if more correct, periods 
of Libanius, without acknowledging, that a new principle of vitality 
has been infused into the, language. 

But in fact the ecclesiastical Greek and Latin are new dialects of 
the ancient tongue. Their literature stands entirely apart from that 
of Greece or Rome. The Greek already possessed the foundation 
of this literature in the Septuaginl version of the Old, and in the 
original of the New Testament. The Vulgate of Jerome, which 
almost immediately superseded the older imperfect or inaccurate 
versions from the Greek, supplied the same groundwork to Latin 
Christendom. There is something singularly rich and, if we may 
so speak, picturesque in the Latin of thq.Vulgale^ the Orientalism 
of the Scripture is blended up with such curious felicity with the 
idiom of the Lalih, that, although far removed either from the col- 
loquial language of llie comedians, or the purity of Cicero, it both 
delights the ear and fills the mind. It is an original and somewhat 
foreign, but likewise an expressive and harmonious dialect (2^. It 
has no doubt powerfully influenced the religious style, not merely 
of the later Latin writers, but those of the modern languages of 
which Latin is the parent. Constantly quoted, either in its express 
words, or in terms approaching closely to its own, it contributed 
to form the dialect of ecclesiastical Latin, which became the reli- 
gious language of Europe \ aqd as soon as religion condescended 
(0 employ the modern languages in its service, was transfused as 


(J) Among the most remarkable productious 
as to Lalinitv are tlie Ecclesiastical History and 
Ufe of St. M&rtin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus; 
the legendary matter of wliicli contrasts singu- 
larly with the perspiciions and almost classical 
clegauco of the style. See post, on Minucius 
Felix. 

(2) Tlicri* appears to me more of the Oriental 
cluracler in the Old Testament of the Vulgaie 
than in the LXX. That translation having been 


made by Greeks, or by Jews dniniriled in a 
Greek city, the Hebrew style seems subdued, as 
far as possible, to the Greek. Jerome seems to 
have ciidctivoured to Hebraise or Orientalise his 
Latin. ^ 

The story of JtTome’s nocturnal flagelidtioii 
for his uttnLhinent to profane literature rests (as 
we have seen ) on his own authority ; but bis 
later works show that the offending spirit was 
nut effectively scourged out of him. 
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a necessary and integral part of that which related to religion. 
Christian literature was as yet purely religious in Us scope ; though 
it ranged over the whole field of ancient poetry, philosophy, and 
hislot-y, its sole object was the illustration or confirmation of 
Christian opinion. • 

For many ages, and indeed as long as it spoke the ancient lan- 
guages, it was barren of poetry in all its loft^r departments, at 
least of that which was poetry in form as well as in spirit. 

The religion itself was the poetij of Christianity. The sacred 
books were to the Christians what the national epic, and the sacred 
lyric had been to the other races of antiquity. They occupied the 
place, and proscribed in their superior sanctity, or defied by their 
unattainable excellence, all rivalry. The Church succeeded to Ihe 
splendid inheritance of the Hebrew temple and synagogue. The 
Psalms and the Prophets, if they departed somewhat from their 
original simple energy and grandeur in the uncongenial and loo 
polished languages of the Greeks and Kornans, still, in their ima- 
gery, their bold impersonations, the pp^er and majesty of their 
manner, as well as in the sublimity of the notions of divine power 
and wisdom, with which they were instinct, stood alone in the re- 
ligious poetry of mankind. 

The religious books of Christianity, though of a gentler cast, 
and only in a few short passages (and in the grand poetic drama of 
the Revelations) poetical in their form, had much, especially in 
their narratives, of the essence of poetry; the power of awakening 
kindred emotions; the pure simplicity of truth, blended with ima- 
gery and with langua^, which kindled Ihe fancy. Faith itself 
was constantly summoning the imagination to its aid, to realise, 
to impersonate those scenes which were described in the sacred 
volume, and which it was i^us enabled to embrace with greater 
fervour and sincerity. All the other eariy Christian poetry was pale 
and lifeless in comparison with that of the sacred writers. Some 
few hymns, as the noble Te Deum ascribed to Ambrose, were ad- 
mitted, with ihe Psalms, and the short lyric passages in the New 
Testament, the Magnificat, the Nunc Dimidis, and the Alleluia, 
into Ihe services of the Church. But the sacred volume commanded 
exclusive adoration not merely by4ts sanctity, but by its unrivalled 
imagery and sweetness. Each sect ^adits hymns; and those of the 
Gnostics with the rival strains of the orthodox churches of Syria, 
attained great popularity. But in general these compositions were 
only a feebler echo of the strong and vivid sounds of the Hebrew 
psalms. The epic and tragic form into which, in the time of Julian, 
the scripture r^arratives were cast, in order to provide a Christian 
Homer and Euripides for those schools in which the originals were 
interdicted, were probably but cold paraphrases, the Hebrew poetry 
expressed in an incongruous cento of the Homeric or tragic phra- 
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seology. The garrulous feebleness of Gregory’s own poem does not 
awaken any regret for the loss of (hose writings either of his own 
composition or of his age (1). Even in the martyrdoms the nqblest 
unoccupied subjects for Christian verse, the poetry seems to have 
forced its way irfto the legend, rather than animated the writer of 
verse. Prudenlius — whose finest lines (and they are sometimes of 
a very spirited, senjtentious, and ^oquent, if not poetic cast) occur 
in his other poems, on these which would appear at first far more 
promising subjects is sometimes pretty and fanciful, but scarcely 
more (2). • 


(1) 'file Qreck pnetr} nftcr Naziansen was al- 
mosl silent i some, perliaps, of the hymns are 
ancient (one particularly in Roiith’s Ueliquia:). 
See likewise Smith 'saccount of the Greek charcb. 
'Fhe hyiTiiis of Syiiesius are very interesting as 
illustrative ot ihc state of religious simtiinent, 
and by no means without beauty. But mny we 
call these dreamy Plutonic rnjilures C'liristian 
poetry ? 

(2) One of the best, or rather perhaps piettiest, 
passages, is that which has lieen &|4cc^d as a 
ttyinn for the Innocents' day 

Salveto llores niartyrum 
Quos luns ipso in limine, 

GhnstI insccutor sustulit 
G('U turbo nasceiitos msas 
Vos. prlniH Christi victinin, 

Gi ex iminolutoriirn tenor, 

Aram nnte Ipsam simpLiresS 
Pul Ilia et roiniiis liirlitls 

But these are only a few stanzas out of a long 
hymn on the Epipiniiy. The heat verses in Prn- 
dciitius are to be found in the books against 
Symmacliuv; but llieJr highest praise is that, Jii 
their force and energy, they approach to Clan^ 
dian. V^ith regard to Ol'judian, I cmikioI refriini 
from repeating what 1 have stalcnl in another 
place, as it is so closely connected with the sub- 
ject of Christian poetry. M Beiignnt has pointed 
out one rcinarkahle churriif.eribtic of Clandtan’s 
poetry and of the limes — his extraordiiiaiy reli- 
gious indifference. Here is a poet writing at the 
actual crisis of the complete Inuinph of the new 
religion, and the visible extinction of the old : 
if we may so speak, u strictly historical poet, 
whose works, excepting his mythological poem 
on the rape of Proserpine, arc confined to tempo- 
rary suhjcc-ts, and to the politics of his own 
oventful times; yet, excepting in one or two 
small and indifferent pieces, manifestly written 
by a Christian, and interpolated among his po- 
ems, there is no allusion whatever to the great re- 
ligious strife. No one would know the existenceof 
Christianity nl that period nf the world by read ^ 
iiig till* works of Clandian. His panegyric and 
his satire preserve the same religious impartizr 
lity , uw.'iixl their most lovi.sh praise or their bit- 
terest I nvcelivc on Christian or Pagan: he insults 
the fall of EugeniuB, and glories in the victories 
of Theodosius. Under bis child,— and Hoiiorius 
never became more tluiu a child,— Christianity 
continued to indict wounds more and more dead- 
ly on expiring Paganism. Are the gods of Olym- 
pus agitated with a[)prehension at the birib of 
their new enemy * They are introduced as re- 
joicing at his appearance, aiid'promising long 
years of glory. The whole prophetic choir of J*a- 
ganisui, all the o.'jcles ihroughont the world, 
.irc ftUiuiiioncd to predict thcfelicily ol Ins reign. 
HU birth is cumpaml to that of Apollo, hut Uie 


narrow limits of an island must not confine the 
new rfei//— • 

Non littorn nostro 
Sufllccient angusta Dvo. 

Augury, and divination, the shrines of Ammon 
and of Delphi, the Persian magi, the Etruscan 
seers, the Chaldean astrologers, the Sibyl her- 
self, are descri bud a :> still disrharging their po- 
etic functions, and celebrating the natal day 
of this Christian prince. 'I'hey are noble lines, 
as well Oi, curious illustrations of the iiincs — 

Qua* tunc doriimnuo fiituri ? 

Quae voros nvjuiii .’ quaiiti per mane voLatus 
Quia %.itniii disciiisiis rrat^ Tibi cornlgrr Ammnii, 
£t (Uidum tuciti iiipcii' siInitiB Delphi 
Tc Pers.u cecjiiere Miifii, tr sensit Etriisrus 
Augui. et iiis|jortis Uali>loiiius horiuu astris 
Cliiiklapi stiipuerc smes. Oumanaqiic rursus 
liituniiit lupes, rabulue ilolultra Sibyllee 

Note on Gibbon, v 74q 

But Homan poetry expired with riaiidian. In the 
vast mass o I the (ihiisliau l.atin poetry of this 
pel 10(1, in(l(*pc:i(1rnt (>r the perpetual faults 
ugaircst metre and taste, it is impossible not to 
lit kiiowliulge that the siihjert matter .njipears fo- 
reign nod irreconcilable with the style of the 
veisc. Glin^iiati images nirJ sentiments, the fre- 
quent biblical phrases and rxpresiinns, are nor 
yet naturalised , and it :s almost impossrble to 
select any ptissiige of cons derahle length from 
the ^lole cytl", which can be offered n.s jioelry. 
1 ex^jil a lew of the hymns, and even, ns to the 
hymns (setting aside the Te beum), paradoxical 
as itinay sound, 1 euimot hut think the later and 
more barbarous the best. There is nothing in iny 
judgnieut to be compared with the monkish 
•* Dies ir.T, Die-v ilia," or even tlic “ Stabat 
Mater." 

1 am inclined to <;elpct, as a favourable speci- 
men of Latin poetry, the following almost un- 
known lines (they arc not in the earlier editions 
of Dracoiilius). 1 have three reasons for my se- 
lection : 1 TIm real merit of the verses compared 
to most of the Christian poetry ; 2. Their oppo- 
sition to the prevailing tenet of celibacy, for 
which cause Iheyare quoted by 'riiciner; 3 The 
interest which early poetry onthissubject (Adam 
in Paradise) must possess to the countrymen of 
Milton. 

Tune oeuloB per cuncta Jacit, miratur amanum 
Sic flurere Incum, sic puros funtibus amnes, 
Quatuor undisonas stringrntl gurgite niias. 

Ire per arboreos saltus, camposque vlrrntes 
Miratur; sed quid sit bomo^ quos foetus ad uaiu 
Scirc cupit simplex, et non habet, unde requirat , 
Quo merito sibimet data siC possessio mundi, 

Lt doinus nima nemus per Unrea regnn pnratum 
Ac procul expretat virldes jumenta pet agros ; 

Kt de se tacitus, (|ii8e slnt liaer cuncta. leqiiint, 

Et quare secuni non sint hiec Ipsa, volutat 
Nam ronsurte carens, rum quo conferret. rgrbat 
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There is more of Ihe essence of poetry in the simpler and un- 
adorned Acts of the Martyrs, more pathos, occasionally more 
grandeur, more touching incident and expression, and even, 
we may venture to say, happier invention than in the prolix 
and inanimate strains of the Christian poet. F6r the awakened 
imagination was not content with feasting in silence on its lawful 
nutriment, the poetry of the Bible; it deinandori and received per- 
petual stimulants, which increased, instead of satisfying the appe- 
tite. That peculiar state of the human mind had now commenced, 
in which the imagination so far predominates over thb other facul- 
ties, that truth cannot help arraying itself in tlic garb of fiction; 
credulity courts fiction, and fiction believes its own fables. That 
some of the Christian legends were deliberate forgeries can scarcely Legnuis. 
be questioned ; the principle of pious fraud appeared to juslifiy this 
mode of working on the popular mind; it was admitted and avowed. 

To deceive into Christianity was so valuable a service, as to hallow 
deceit itself. But the largest portion was probably the natural birth 
of that imaginative excitement which qiiiakens its day-dreams and 
nightly visions into reality. The Christian lived in a supernatural 
world ; the notion of the divine power, the perpetual interference 
of the Deity, the agency of the countless invisible beings which 
tiovercd over mankind, was so strongly impressed upon the belief, 
that every extraordinary, and almost every ordinary incident be- 
came a miracle, every inward emotion a suggestion either of a 
good or an evil spirit. A mythic period was thus gradually formed, 
in which reality moiled into fable, and invention unconsciously 
trespassed on the provMice of history. This invention had very 
early let itself loose, in the spurious gospels, or accounts of the spuiuuis. 
lives of the Saviour and his Apostles, which were chiefly, we con- ^osiui. 
ceive, composed among, or father against, the sects which were 
less scrupulous in their veneration for the sacred books. Unless 


Viderat Omnipot«'ns, haer ilJnin lordf nio\<-niei 
Et iniseratus ait . Driniib adjutuiia laclo, 
I'articipfin gnicris tanquam i>i dicen’t auctor, 

Jiolunt deert es\f virum, consul lia blaiida 

N „ ..... 

Ciiiijiigiiirii sc quisquc vuret, duiccdu iccuiiat 
Coi'dibus itiiuHuis, rt sit sibi pigiius utt'ique 
VcJle pares, et nolle pares, staiis uno voluntas. 

Par ariimi concors, panbiis coiirurrero volts 
Ambo sibi requies cordis suit, ainbo fidrlis, 

Et qiiicunqiie datur casus, sit ra'i^a diiunim, 

Nec mura, jam vcnit alma quies, oculosqur siipinat 
SoiDiius, et in dulcein solvnntur membra soporem. 
Sed quurii juie Dens, nullo pruhibente valeic-t 
Demcie paiticulain, dc quo plus ipse paiarat, 

Ne vi oblata darct jiiveni sua costa doloiein, 
Reddcret et tnstrm subito, quem laederc nollet, 
Fur opifcxvult esie suus, nain posset et illam 
Pulvere de sjinili pr.nccps formarc piiellam 
Sed quo plenus amor loto dc corde vcniiet. 

Nose ere in uxore volult sua membra manturn, 
Dividitui enntexta eutis, sobducitur uiia 
Sensim rosta viru, sed%iiox reditura maritn. 

Nain juvenis de parte brevi Tormatur adulta 
Virgo, decora, rudis, matura tumentibus annis, 
Loujugii, sobolisque eapax, quibus apta prubatiir, 
El sine lacte pio creseit infantta pubes. 

F.xcutitur somno juveiiis, videt ipse piirllnm 
Ante uculos astare suos, pater, indc mni itus 
>on tameii ex costa genitui, sed cunjugis uuctoi 

H. 


.Somniis eial p.irlus, foneeptits srminr nuM), 
Matoriem sopita quies pruduMl anions, 

Afreelusqut* novos bland i geiuieie sopuies 
Cunstitit ante oeulos iiullo velainine Iccta, 

(lorpoie nuda simul niveo, quasi nymjiha profundi, 
Carsaiies intunsa conns, gena pulclir.i iiiboic, 
Oiniiia piilebra gerens, ocnlos, oh, eolla, inaniisqiie, 
V el <|ualeni pussrnt digiti foi iiiai eToiianlis 
Nesria mens iMis, lien qua* e.iiisa luisset, 
j I'uiic Dciis et ))iiiir«‘ps .niibos, ronjunxit in ununi 
Et reiiieal sii.t toslaviio, su.i iiieinbra recepii , 
Aec'ipit et fcpiius, quum non sit debitoi ullus. 

^lis datui omms l.iimus. 1 1 qnicqiiid jussa treavit 
Aeiis el pelagi lu'tiis, clemeiita duoruni, 

Arbitno roniniissii manerit Ills, eiescile, dix.l 
Omnipotens, lejdtle solum de semine vestiu, 
Sanguinis iiigeniti nalos niitiite nepotes, 

Et dc prole novos neiiiin ropiilnle jugales 
Et duiri terra fictinn, duiri cifilum subleviit jci , 
Dum soils micat axe jubar, diim luiiii Unebias 
Dissipat, et puio lurent mea sidera tcelo, 

Siimtre qiiicquid liabent poniaria noslia in bit, 
Nam toluiii quod tcira ct eat, quod jMintns 1 1 uei 
Prntulit, addicluiu vestro sub jure nianebir 
Deliciieque fluent \obis, et boiiesta voluptns . 
Arbons uiiius tantnm iiesiite saporem 
Draronlii Prcslijl. Ilispurii riirisl. • »*i nl v 
Mib Theudos. M. i'anniiia. .1 1*. Arevalo. I’oin<e, 
i79l CarimMi dc* Deo, lil». I v ,148 4ri 
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Antidoeelic, it is difficult to imagine any serious object in Actions 
in general so fantastic and puerile (1). This example had been set 
by some, probably, of the foreign Jews, whose apocryphal )t)ooks 
were as numerous and as wild as those of the Christian sectaries. 
The Jews had likewise anticipated them in the interpolation or 
fabrication of the Sibylline verses. The fourth book ofEsdras, 
the Shepherd of Itomas, and other prophetic works, grew out 
of the Prophets and the book of Revelations, as the Gospels of 
iVicodcm^JS, and that of the infancy, and the various spurious 
acts of the different Apostles (2), out of the Gospels and Acts. 
The Recognitions and other tracts which are called the Clemen- 
tina, partake more of the nature of religious romance. Many 
of the former were obviously intended to pass for genuine records, 
and must be proscribed as unwarrantable fictions: the latter may 
rather have been designed to trace, and so to awaken religious 
feelings, than as altogether real history. The Lives of St. Anthony 
by Athanasius and of Hilarion by Jerome are the prototypes of the 
countless biographies omaints; and with a strong outline of truth, 
became impersonations of the feelings, the opinions, the belief of 
the lime. Wc have no reason to doubt that the authors implicitly 
believed whatever of fiction embellishes their own unpremeditated 
fables*, the colouring, though fanciful and inconceivable to our 
eyes, was fresh and living to theirs. 

History itself could only reflect the proceedings of the Christian 
world, as they appeared to that world. We may lament that the 
annals of Christianity found in the earliest times no historian more 
Judicious and trustworthy than Eusebius^ (The heretical sects no less 
prejudiced and more philosophical chronicler than Epiphanius : 
but in them, if not scrupulously veracious reporters of the events 
and characters of the times, we poSf^ess almost all that we could 
reasonably hope *, faithful reporters of the opinions entertained, and 
the feelings excited by both. Few Christians of that day would not 
have considered it the sacred duly of a Christian to adopt that prin- 
ciple, avowed and gloried in by Eusebius, but now made a bitter 
reproach, that he would relate all that was to the credit, and pass 
lightly over all which was to the dishonour of the faith (3). The 

(1) Compare wlml has l)ecn said on llie Gospel isexlremely strikiiij^ and dramutic. This " har- 

oF the liiraiioy, vol. i. pa^e 72<; though I vioiltd ro\vjn^ uFliell," us it is called in the old inyste- 
iiow observe that the uiitujuUy of this gospel is nes, became a favourite topic of Christian legend, 
very dubious. loiiiuled on, and tending greatly to establish the 

(2) (.oinpure the Codex Apocryphus Novi Tes- popular belief in, a purgatory, and to open, as 
l.iiiieuti, by J, A I’abricius, and Jones on the it were, to the fears of man, the terrors of the 
r.oiion. A more elaborate eolleelion of these cu- penal stale. W'lili legaid to these spurious gos* 
rnms iloeninenis bas been cmiitucnccd (J trust pels m general, it is a curious question in what 
not abandoned') by Dr. Ttiilo, Lipsia;, 1832. Of iiiaaiicr, so little nnliced as they are in the high- 
♦ hese, by far the most rciinirkable in its coiiiposi- er Chiislian literature, they should has'e reached 
lion and Its influence, was the Gospel of Nico- down, and so completely incorporated them- 
rlemus The author of this, work was a poet, and selves, in the dark ages, with the superstitions of 
of no mean invention. The latter part, which the vulgar. They would never have furnished so 
flcscribes the descent of the Saviour to hell, to many subjects to painting, if they had not been 
deliver “ the spirits in prison’* (according to the objects of popular belief. 

hint in the epistle of St Peter, l Peter, iii. 19 ), (3) “ In addition to these things (the appoint- 
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historians of Christianity were credulous, but of that which it would 
have been considered impiety to disbelieve, even it they had the 

part of Christian literature consists in controversial 
writings, valuable to posterity as records of th# progress of the 
human mind, and of the gradual development of Christian opi- 
nions ; at times worthy of admiration for the fo/^e, the copiousness, 
and the subtlety of argument*, but loo often repulsive from their 
solemn prolixity on insignificant subjCQts, and above all,4he fierce, 
the unjust, and the acrimonious spirit with which tfiey treat their 
adversaries. The Christian literature in prose (excluding the history 
and hagiography), may be distributed under five heads : — I. Apo- 
logies, or defences of the Faith, against Jewish, or more frequently 
Heathen adversaries. 11. Hermeneutics, or commentaries on the 
sacred writings. 111. Expositions of the principles and doctrines of 
the Faith. lY. Polemical works against the ditferent sects and 
heresies. V. Orations. ^ 

I. We have already (raced the maniiei*in which Ihe apology for Apoiogie«. 
Christianity, from humbly defensive, became vigorously aggressive. 

The calm appeal to justice and humanity, the earnest deprecation 
of the odious calumnies with which they were charged, the plea 
for toleration, gradually rise to the vehement and uncompromising 
proscription of the folly and guilt of idolatry. Tertullian marks, as 
it were, the period of transition, though his fiery temper may 
perhaps have anticipated the time when Christianity, in the con- 
sciousness of strength, instead of endeavouring to appease or avert 
(he wrdlli of hostile Papnism, might defy it (o deadly strife. The 
earliest extant apology, that of Justin Martyr, is by no means severe 
in argument, nor vigorous in style, and though not altogether 
abstaining from recrimination, is still rather humble and depreca- 
lory in its lone. The short apologetic orations — as the Christians 


incli|)ation. 
The larger 


tnrnt of nitle and unfit persons to episcopal of- M. E, tom. i part i p. 67 ), lias been sevoreiy 
fices and other ddinqucricios), tlie ambition of questioned. Gibbon’s observations on the suL- 
maiiy ; the precipitate and illegitimate ordina- ject gave rise to many dissoiialinns. Muller, de 
tions; the dissensions uinong the confessors ; Fide Euseb. Ca*s. Huviiiic, I8l3- Danzius, de 
wbalever the younger and more seditious wi Euseb. Ca;s, 11. E. Scrijilorc, ejusque Fide Hislo- 
pcrtinanously attempted against tlio remuiiis of rica recta a;»titiiaiidil, Jena*, 1815. Kestiier.Com- 
the Church, iritrodiii 111 g iiiiiovstioii after iiino- •inent de Euseb 11. li. l.onditoris Aiictontate el 
vatioii. Olid unsparingly, in the inidsl ol the ca- Fide. See also Rciiterrlabl, de Fontibus H. E. 
lainities of the persecution, adding new alflic- Aisebiana*. bond. Goth. 1826, and various pas- 
iioiis, and heaping evil upon evil; all these sages in the Excursus ofllcinichen. In many 
things] think it riglil to pass over, as unbefitting pass.jgcs it is clear tlial Eusebius did not adbeie 
my history, which, us 1 stated in the beginning, to his own rule of partiality.^ His Ecclesiastical 
•lerliiies and avoids the relations flf such things. History, though probably highly roloured in 
But whatsoever tbnigs according to the sacred many part$, is by no ineaiis an uniform panegy- 
Scriptii re, are * honest and of good report:’ if ric on the early Cluistians. Strict impartiality 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, could not be expected from a Christian writer of 
these things I have thought it most befitting the that day i and jirobably Eusebius erred more 
history of these wonderful martyrs, to speak and often from credulity than from dishonesty, yet 
to write and to address to the cars of the faith- the unbelief produced, in later times, by the fle 
ful.” On this passage, de Martyr. Pahest. c*ii., titious cboraclcr of early Christian HistorT.may 
.md that to which It alludes, E. H. viii 2.. the show how dangerous, how fatal, may be the 
lionesty and impartiality of Eusebius, which was least departure from truth 
not above suspicion in his own day ^Titlnnont, 
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had lo encounler not merely the general hostilily of the government 
or Ihe people, but direct and argumentative treatises, written against 
them by the philosophic party— gradually swelled into books. i The 
first of these is perhaps the best, that of Origen against Celsus. The 
intellect of Origen, notwithstanding its occasional fanlaslic aber- 
rations, afipears lo us more suited lo grapple with this lofty argu- 
ment than the difT^^se and excursive Eusebius, whose evangelic 
Preparation and Demonstration heaped together vast masses of 
curious hilt by no means convincing learning, and the feebler ai)d 
less candid Gyril, in his Books against Julian. We have already 
noticed the great work which perhaps might be best arranged 
under this head, the “ City of God” of St. Augustine; but there 
was one short treatise which may vindicate the Christian Latin 
literature from the charge of barbarism : perhaps no late work, 
either Pagan or Christian, reminds us of the golden days of Latin 
prose so much as the Octavius of Minucius Felix. 

11. The Hermeneutics, or Ihe interpretation of Ihe sacred writers, 
might be expected to hay^ (^lore real value and authority than can 
be awarded them by sober and dispassionate judgment. But it 
cannot be denied tlial almost all these writers, including those of 
highest name, are fanciful in their inferences, discover mysteries 
in the plainest sentences, wander away from Ihc clear historical, 
moral, or religious meaning, into a long train of corollaries, at 
which we arrive we know not how. Piety, in fact, read in the 
Scripture, whatever it chose lo read, and the devotional feeling it 
excited was at once the end and the test of the biblical commen- 
tary. But the character of the age and Vhe school in which Ihc 
Christian teachers were trained, must here, as in other cases, be 
taken into account. The most sober Jewish system of interpreta- 
tion (selling aside the wild cabalistic notions of the signiticance 
of letters, the frequency of their recurrence, their collocation, 
and ail those wild theories which were engendered by a servile 
veneration of the very form and language of the sacred writings) 
allowed ilself at least an equal lalilude of authoritative inference. 
The Platonisls spun out the thoughts or axioms of their master into 
as fine and subtle a web of mystic speculation. The general prin- 
ciple of an esoteric or i ccoiidito meaning in all works which com- 
manded veneration, was univeri.a!ly received ; it was this principle 
upon which the Gnostic seels formed all their vague and mystic 
theories ; and if in this respect the Christian teachers did not bind 
themselves by much severer rules of reasoning than prevailed 
around them on all sides, they may have been actuated partly by 
some jealousy, lest their own plainer and simpler snored writings 
should appear dry and barren, in comparison with the rich and 
imaginative freedom of their adversaries. 

HI. The expositions of faith and practice may comprehend all 
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the smaller Irealises on particular duties; prayer, almsgiving, mar- 
riaga, and celibacy. They depend, of coarse, for their merit and 
aulliprity on the character of the writer. 

IV. Christianity might appear, if we judge by the proportion PolcinuMl 
which Ihe conlroversial writings bear to the rest (ff Christian lilera- 
lure, to have introduced an element of violent and implacable 
discord. Nor does the lone of these polemical writings, by which 
alone we can judge of the ancient heresies: of which their own 
accounts have almost entirely perished, impress us veryl’avourably 
with their fairness or candour. But it must be rordembered that, 
after all, the field of literature was not the arena in which the great 
coiilast between Christianity and the world was waged it was in 
the private circle of each separate congregation, which was con- 
stantly but silently enlarging its boundaries •, it was the immediate 
contact of mind with mind, the direct influence of Ihe Christian 
clergy and even the more pious of the laity, which were tranquilly 
and noiselessly pursuing their course of conversion (1). 

These Irealises, however, were prificipally addressed to the 
clergy, and through them worked downward into the mass of the 
Christian people : even with the more rapid and frequent com- 
rnunicalion which look place in the Christian world, Ihey were but 
partially and imperfectly disseminated but that which became 
anolhor considerable and important part of their literature, (heir 
oratory, tiad in the first instance been directly addressed to the 
popular mind, and formed tlie chief part of the popular instruc- 
tion. Cliristian preaching had opened a new field for eloquence. 

Oratory, that orjflory at least which communicates its own cbnsi... 
impulses and passions to the heart, which not merely persuades the 
reason, but swa\s the whole soul of man, had sulTercd a long and 
total silence. It had everywhere expired willi Ihe republican 
institutions. The discussions in ihe senate had been controlled by 
the imperial presence ^ and even if the Roman senators had as- 
serted Ihe fullest freedom of speech, and allowed themselves Ihe 
most exciting fervour of language, this was but one assembly in a 
single city, formed out of a confined aristocracy. The munici|:ial 
assemblies were alike rebuked by the awe of a presiding master, 
the provincial governor, and of (foursc afforded a Jess open-field for 
stirring and general eloquence, ^The perfection of jurisprudence 
had probably been equally fatal to judicial oratory ^ we hear of great 
lawyers, but not of distinguished advocates. The highest flight of 


(l) 1 might perhapo have made another and a 
very interesting the prose Cbristiaii 

literature, the epistolary The letters of the great 
writers form one of the most valuable parts of 
their works The Latin ImIIkts, however, main- 
tain that superiority over the Greek, whieh m 
classical times is asserted by Cicero and Pliny. 
The letters of Cyprian and Ambrose are of the 


highest interest as historical dncmnenls; those of 
Jeioine, for manners ; those of Augii<,tine, per- 
haps for style They far surpass those nf Chrysos- 
tom, which we must, however, iccollect were 
written front his dreary und monotonous plaee 
of exile ^ct Chrysostom's are superior to that 
dullest of all rollertinns, the huge folio of the 
letters of l<ii .iimis. 
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Pilgan oratory wfeich remains is in the adulatory panegyrics of the 
Emperors, pronounced by rival candidates for favour. Rhetoric^ was 
taught, indeed, and practised as a liberal, but it had sunk inpLo a 
mere, art; it was taught by salaried professors in all the great towns 
to the higher youOli ; but they were mere exercises of fluent diction, 
on trite or obsolete subjects, the characters of the heroes of the 
Iliad, or some subtte question of morality (1). It is impossible to 
conceive a more sudden and total change than from the school of 
the rhetorician to a crowded Christian church. The orator sud- 
denly emerged from a listless audience of brother scholars, before 
whom he had discussed some one of those trivial questions ac- 
cording to formal rules, and whose ear could require no more 
than terseness or elegance of diction, and a just distribution of the 
argurpent : emotion was neither expected nor could be excited. He 
found himself among a breathless and anxious multitude, whose 
eternal destiny might seem to hang on his lips, catching up and 
treasuring his words as those of divine inspiration, and inter- 
rupting his more eloquonkpdssages by almost involuntary acclama- 
tions (2). The orator, in the best days of Athens, the tribune, in 
the most turbulent periods of Rome, had not such complete hold 
upon the minds of his hearers; and — ^but that the sublime nature 
of his subject usually lay above the sphere of immediate action, 
but that, the purer and loftier its tone, if it found instantaneous 
sympathy, yet it also met the constant inert resistance of pre- 
judice, and ignorance, and vice to its authority, — the powrjr with 
which this privilege of oratory would have invested the clergy would 
have been far greater than that of any oWhe former political or 
sacerdotal dominations. Wherever the oratory of the pulpit coin- 
cided with human passion, it was irresistible, and sometimes when 
it resolutely encountered it, it might Extort an unwilling triumph : 
when it appealed to faction, to ferocity, to sectarian animosity, it 
swept away its audience like a torrent, to any violence or madness 
at which it aimed ; when to virtue, to piety, to peace, it at limes 
subdued the most refractory, and received the homage of devout 
obedience. 

The bishop in general, at least when the hierarchical power be- 
came more dominant, reserved for himself an oflice so productive 
of influence and so liable to abu9^ (3). But men like Athanasius or 


(l) The (Itclamations of Quinlilian are no 
doubt farourablr spechuens both of the suhjerU 
and, the style of these orators. 

(3) These acclamations sometimes rewarded 
the more eloquent and successful teachers of 
rhetoric Themisti its speaks of Iho 

Kct't XpOTObC, OIMV eLTOKetUOUa-l 

flTAp* VJU.0V 01 J'ett/Jt.ivict Ba- 

sanistes, p. 336. « edit. Deindorf. Compare the 
note. Chrysostom's works are full of allusions to 
these acelnmations. 


(3) The laity were long permitted to address 
the people in the absence of the clergy. It was 
objected to the Bishop Demelnus, that he had 
permitted an unprecedented innovatjon in the 
case of Origen ; he had allowed a layman to leach 
when the bishop was present, ^useh. E. H. vi. 19. 

O li xrfi ^stixoc m, tjuiTrtipo^ 

Js 'TOW Xo^oty, iteti Tcv TfOTOv o-i/cvee-, 
d^idae’JCiTO). Consul .\post viii 32. Laicus, 
prarsentibus clericis, nisi illis jubentibus, do' 
rere non audeut. Cone Carih. can. 98i Jerom'* 
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Augustine were not compelled to wait for that qualitlcalion or rank. 
The]l received the ready permission of the bishop.lo exercise atonce 
this important function. In general, a promising orator would 
rarefy want opportunity of distinction ^ and he who had obtained 
celebrity would frequently be raised by general acclamation, or by 
a just appreciation of his usefulness by the higher clergy, to an 
episcopal throne. ^ 

But it is difficult to conceive the general effect produced by this 
devotion of oratory to its new office. From this time,Jnslead of 
seizing casual opportunities of working on the mind and heart of 
man, it was constantly, regularly, in every part of the empire, with 
more or less energy, with greater or less commanding authority, 
urging the doctrines of Christianity on awe-struck and submissive 
hearers. It had, of course, as it always has had, its periods of more 
than usual excitement, its sudden paroxysms of power, by which 
it convulsed some part of society. The constancy and regularity 
with which, in the ordinary course of things, it discharged its 
function, may in some degree have de^e^^icd its influence; and, in 
the period of ignorance and barbarism, the instruction was chiefly 
through the ceremonial, the symbolic worship, the painting, and 
even the dramatic representation. 

Still, this new moral power, though intermitted at times, and 
even suspended, was almost continually operating, in its great and 
sustained energy, throughout the Christian world ; though of course 
strongly tempered with the dominant spirit of Christianity, and, 
excepting in those periods either ripe for or preparing some great 
change in religious sediment or opinion, the living and general 
expression of the pievalenl Christianity, it was always in greater or 
less activity, instilling the broader principles of Christian faith and 
morals ; if superstitious, raiely altogether silent ; if appealing to 
passions which ought to have been rebuked before its voice, and 
exciting those feelings of hostility between conflicting sects which 
it should have allayed, — yet even then in some hearts its gentler 
and more Christian tones made a profound and salutary impres- 
sion, while its more violent language fell off without mingling with 
the uncongenial feelings. The great principles of the religion, — 
the providence of God, the redemption by Christ, the immortality 
of the soul^ future retribution, — gleamed through all the fantastic 
and legendary loro with which it was encumbered and obscured in 
Ihc darker ages. Christianity first imposed it as a duly on one class 

might bf* supposed, in his indignant remon- inunt, Inceraut, docent antequam discant Alii ad- 
ranee against the right ^vhirh almost nil as- dicto supercilio, grandia verba irutinantes, inter 
sumed of iiiterpretiug the Scriptures, to bo mnlierculas de saens li Leris philosnphaiUur. Alii 
writing of later dhys. Quod medicorutn est, discant, proli pudor ! ii fcininis, quod viros do- 
promittunt medici, tractaut fabrilia fabri. Sola erant et iin ptirum hoc sit quudum fucilitatc 
Scriplurorum ars qiiam sibi ooincs passim verborum , imo audaeid, edisserunt hXiia quuJ 
viiidicant. Scribiinus, indocti doctiqne poemata ipsi non intniligunt £pist. ad Paalinum, vol. 
passim. Hanc garrida anus, hnnr delirus senex, iv. p 571 
hanc sophista verho'U':, hatie iiniv«*rsi presu 
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of men (o be coiislanlly enforcing moral and religious truth on all 
mankind. Though that duty, of course, was discharged withWcry 
different energy, judgment, and success, at different periods, i| was 
always a strong counteracting power, an authorised, and in general 
respected, remor^slrance against the vices and misery of mankind. 
Man was perpetually reminded that he was an immortal being under 
the protection of a \'ise and ail-ruling Providence, and destined for 
a higher state of existence- 

Nor was this influence only immediate and temporary : Christian 
oratory did not cease to speak when its echoes had died away upon 
the ear, and its expressions faded from the hearts of those to whom 
it was addressed. The orations of the Basils and Chrysostoms, the 
Ambroses and Augustines, became one of the most important parts 
of Christian literature. That eloquence which, in Rome and Greece, 
had been confined to civil and judicial affairs, was now inseparably 
connected with religion. The oratory of the pulpit took its place 
with that of the bar, the comilia, or the senate, as the historical 
record of that which oncq^hjd powerfully moved the minds of mul- 
titudes. No part of Christian literature so vividly reflects the limes, 
the lone of religious doctrine or sentiment, in many cases the man- 
ners, habits, and character of the period, as the sermons of the 
leading teachers. 


CHAPTER 1\. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE FINE ARTS. 

I'tllL* .Ills, As in literature, so in the tine arls,4C!hristianity had to await that 
period in which it should become completely interwoven with the 
feelings and moral being of mankind, before it could put forth all 
its creative energies, and kindle into active productiveness those 
new principles of the noble and the beautiful, which it infused into 
the human imagination. The dawn of a new civilisation must be 
the first epoch for the development of Christian art. The total dis- 
organisalioB of society, which was about to lake place, implied the 
total suspension of the arts whicbembellish social life. The objects 
of admiration were swept away by the destructive ravages of Bar- 
barian warfare*, or, where they were left in contemptuous in- 
difference, the mind had neither leisure to indulge, nor refine- 
ment enough to feel, this admiration, which belongs to a more se- 
cure stale of society, and of repose from the more pressing toils 
and anxieties of life. 

This-suspended animation of the fine arts was of course different 
in degree in the various parts of Europe, in proportion as they 
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were exposed lo the ravages of war, Uic comparative barbarism of 
(he j|fibcs by which (hey were overrun, the station held by the 
cler^, the security which they could command by the sanctity of 
their character, and their disposable wealth. At every period, from 
Theodoric, who dwelt with vain fondness over jhe last struggles 
of decaying art, to Charlemagne, who seemed to hail, with propbe> 
tic taste, the hope of its revival, there is no period in which the 
tradition of art was not preserved in some pan of Europe, though 
obscured by ignorance, barbarism, and that still worse enemy, if 
possible, false and meretricious taste. Christianity, iq every branch 
of the arts, preserved something from the general wreck, and 
brooded in silence over the imperfect rudiments of each, of which 
it was the sole conservator. The mere mechanical skill of working 
stone, of delineating the human face, and of laying on colours so 
as to produce something like illusion, was constantly exercised in 
the works which religion required lo awaken the torpid emotions 
of an ignorant and superstitious people (1). 

In all the arts, Christianity was at firsl^ of course, purely imita- 
tive, and imitative of the prevalent degenerate style. It had not yet 
fell its strength, and dared not develope, or dreamed not of those 
latent principles which lay beneath its religion, and which hereafter 
were to produce works, in its own style, and its own department, 
rivalling all the wonders of antiquity *, when the extraordinary crea- 
tions of its proper archileclure were lo arise, far surpassing in the 
skill of their construction, in (heir magnitude more than equalling 
them, and in their opposite indeed, but not less majestic style, 
vindicating the genius of Christianity : when Italy was to transcend 
ancient Greece in painting as much as the whole modern world is 
inferior in the rival art of sculpture. • 

I. Archileclure was the tir|l of these arts which was summoned Arch.u 
lo the service of Christianity. The devotion of the earlier ages did 
not need, and could not command, this subsidiary to pious emo- 
tion, — it imparled sanctity lo the meanest building ; now it would 
not be content without enshrining its triumphant worship in a loflier 
edifice. Religion at once offered this proof of its sincerity by the 
sacrifice of wealth lo this hallowed purpose \ and the increasing 
splendour of the religious edifices reacted upon the general devo- 
tion, by the feelings of awe and ^Deration which they inspired. 
Splendour, however, did not disdain to be subservient lo use *, and 
the arrangement of the new buildings, which arose in all quarters, 
or were diverted lo Ihis new object, accommodated themselves lo 
the Christian ceremonial. In the East, we have already shown, in 
the church of. Tyre, described by Eusebius, the ancient temple 
lending its model to the Christian church ^ and the basilica, in the 

(l) Thf It oiiot'lust'i Ii.mI ])robi*ibl\ iiiorc iiitlupiiir in lui |j,irisiii;» the thnii thr UHrbtiri.iiis 

llifinaClvC'. Ill V\ »‘sl 
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West, adapted with still greater ease and propriety for Chrislia/i 
worship (1). Th6re were many distinctive points which matiViallt 
affected the style of Christian architecture. The simplicity |f the 
Grecian temple, as it has been shown (2), harmonised perfectly 6nly 
with its own fopm of worship ; it was more of a public plac(‘, 
sometimes, indeed, hypaelhral, or open to the air. The Christian 
worship demandedvmore complete enclosure ^ the church was mofe 
of a chamber, in which the voice of an individual could be distinctl y 
heard ; and the whole assembly of worshippers, sheltered from the 
change or inclemency of the weather, or the intrusion of unautho- 
rised persons, might listen in undisturbed devotion to the prayer, 
the reading of the scripture, or the preacher. 

Wiitduws. One consequence of this was the necessity of regular apertures 
for the admission of light (3) *, and these imperatively demanded a 
departure from the plan of temple architecture. 

Windows had been equally necessary in the basilicse for the. 
public legal proceedings ^ the reading legal documents required a 
bright and full light ^ an(l ip the basilicse the windows were nume- 
rous and large. The nave, probably from the earliest period, was 
lighted by cleristory windows, which were above the roof of the 
lower aisles (4). 

Throughout the West, the practice of converting the basilica into 
the church continued to a late period ; the very name seemed ap 
propriale : the royal hall was changed into a dwelling for the 
GREAT KING (.5). 

suiniivu The more niinule subdivision of the internal arrangement conlri- 
lliH build' buled to form the peculiar character of Ch^nslian architecture. The 
*"«• different orders of Christians were distributed according to their 
respective dcgrecs’of proficiency. But besides this, the church had 
inherited from the synagogue, and f«om the general feeling of Un- 
East, the principle of secluding the female part of the worshippers. 
Enclosed galleries, on a higher level, were probably common in the 


(1) Vol. I. p. 398, 390. 

(2) Scr p. 57, 59. 

(3) lu tlie fanciful comparison (in 11. U. x. 4.) 

tvbirh Eusebius draws between ibedirfercnt parts 
of Ibc cburch and tbe different gradations of eaii 
tcclinmeiis, he speaks of the most perfect os 
“ slioneon by tbe light through the windows‘”'f» 
Towc d'i TO ^Se ctvolyjuLaio-i katau- 

He seems to describe the temple as full 
of light, emblematical of the heavenly light dif- 

lused by Christ ,— XAf <pa»T 0 f i/M- 

TA It fvj"o8ty XAt Tflt fKTOf .* 
but it is hoi easy to discover where his metaphor 
ends and his (act begins. Sec Cianipini, vol. i. 
p. 74. 

(4) The size of the windows has been disputed 
byCliristian antiquaries some asserted that the 
early Christians, accustomed to the ob.scurily of 
fhe/r crypts and catacombs, preferred narrow 
apertures for light . others that the services, es- 


t iecially reading tlie Scriptures, required it to 
le hotli bright and equally diffused. Ciampim, 
as an Itolian prefers llie latter, and surcnstieall> 
alludes to the narrow windows of Gothic archi 
lecture, iiilrodiued by tbe “Vandals,” whose 
first object being to exclude tbe eold of tlicii 
norlherii climate, they coulracted the windows 
to the narrowest dimensions possible. In the mu- 
na.stic churches, the light was excluded, quia 
mniiaeliis ineditantibus furlasse ofiiciebat, quo 
iniiiiis possenl inteuto aniiJio soli Deo vacare 
Ciampini, Vetera Moiiuincnta. The author coiisi 
ders that the parochial or cathedral churehok 
lua}, in gene’'.')!, be distinguished Irnin the mo- 
nastic by this test. 

(5) Basilica: piiiis vocaUaiilur reguin habita- 
rula, nunc aulein ideo basilica* divina Uinpla 
iiominanlur, quia ibi Begi omnium Deo cultus 
el sacrifioa offcruiilur. Jsidor. Orig. lib. v. Ha- 
silicjc ohm uegoliis panie, nunc volis pro tui 
salute susceplis Ausoii. Graf. Act. pin Coiisnl 
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synagogues ; and this arrangement appears to have been generally 
adop^d in the earlier Christian Churches (1). 

I'lds greater internal complexity necessarily led to still farther 
depanuro from the simplicity of design in the exterior plan and 
elevation. The single or the double row of column^, reaching from 
the top to the bottom of the building, with the long and unbroken 
horizontal line of the roof reposing upon it, ^uld give place to 
rows of unequal heights, or to the division into separate stories. 

The same process had probably taken place in the palatal archi- 
lecture of Rome. Instead of one order of columns, which reached 
from the lop to the bottom of the buildings, rows of columns, one 
above the other, marked the different stories into which Ihe build> 
ing was divided. 

Christianity thus, from the first, either at once assumed, or be- 
trayed its tendency to, its peculiar character. Us harmony was not 
that of the Greek, arising from the breadth and simplicity of one 
design, which, if at limes too vast for the eye to contemplate at a 
single glance, was comprehended and fjlt^al once by the mind 5 of 
which the lines were all horizontal and regular, and the general 
impression a majestic or graceful uniformity, either awful from its 
massiveness or solidity, or pleasing from its lightness and delicate 
proportion. The harmony of the Christian building ( if in fact it at- 
(ainedj before its perfection in the medifeval Gothic, lo that first 
principle of architecture ) consisted in the combination of many se- 
parate parts, duly balanced into one whole; the subordination of 
the accessories lo the principal object ; the multiplication of distinct 
objects coalescing into ope rich and effective mass, and pervaded 
and reduced lo a kind of symmetry be one general character in the 
various lines and in the style of ornament. ' 

This predominance of coniplcxily over simplicity , of variety 
over symmetry, was no doubt greatly increased by the buildings 
which, from an early period, arose around the central church, es- 
pecially in all Ihe monastic institutions. The baptistry was often a 
separate building, and frequently, in the ordinary structures for 
worship, dwellings for the officiating priesthood were attached lo, 
or adjacent to, the church. The Grecian temple appears often lo 
have stood alone, on the brow of a bill, in a grove, or in some other 
commanding or secluded situation^ in Rome, many of the ponlUi- 
cal offices were held by patricians, who occupied Iheir own pa- 
laces ; but the Eastern temples were in general surrounded by spa- 
cious courts, and with buildings for the residence of the sacerdotal 
colleges. If these were not the models of the Christian establish- 
ments, the sagie ecclesiastical arrangemenis, the institution of a 
numerous and wealthy priestly order, allachcd lo the churches. 
• 

'I'jVopuli roiiflnuiit ad prclosia** castA cele.- August I>ci, ii, 1^8. f'oinp.in* 

hritate, honrsl.^ ntriusqnf ■srxns Hiicrfrlionr. viii. 5- 5- 
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demanded Ihc same accommodation. Thus a rnullilude of subor- 
dinate buildings would crowd around the central or more eminent 
house of God ; at first, where mere convenience was consi^red, 
and where the mind had not awakened to the solemn impressions 
excited by vast avid various architectural works, combined by a con- 
genial style of building, and harmonised by skilful arrangement and 
subordination, Ihe^' would be piled together irregularly and capri- 
ciously, obscuring that which was really grand, and displaying 
irreverepl confusion rather than stalely order. Gradually , as the 
sense of grandeur and solemnity dawned upon the mind, there 
would arise the desire of producing one general effect and impres- 
sion ^ but this no doubt was the later development of a principle 
which, if at first dimly perceived, was by no means rigidly or con- 
sistently followed out. We must wait many centuries before we 
reach the culminating period of genuine Christian architecture. 
su.ii.iuir. II. Sculpture alone, of the fine arts, has been faithful to its pa 
rent Paganism. It has never cordially imbibed the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The second creative epoch (how poor, comparatively, in 
fertility and originality ! ) was contemporary and closely connected 
wilh the revival of classical literature in Europe. It has lent itself 
to Christian sentiment chiefly in two forms ^ as necessary and su- 
bordinate to architecture, and as a monumental sculpture. 

Christianity was by no means so intolerant, at least after its first 
period, of the remains of ancient sculpture, or so perseveringly 
hostile to the art, as might have been expected from its severe aver- 
sion to idolatry. The earlier fathers, indeed, condemn the arts of 
sculpture and of painting as inseparably c^mnected wilh Paganism. 
Every art which frames an image is irreclaimably idolatrous (1)^ 
and the stern Te>tullian reproaches Herrnogenes wilh the two 
deadly sins of painting and marrying (2). The Council of Elvira 
proscribed paintings on the walls of churches (3), which never- 
theless became a common usage during the two next centuries. 

In all respects, this severer sentiment was mitigated by lime. 
The civil uses of sculpture were generally recognised. The Chris- 
tian emperors erected, or permitted the adulation of their subjects 
to erect, their statues in the different cities. That of Constantine on 
the great porphyry column, with its singular and unchristian con- 
fusion of attributes, has been aheady noticed. Philostorgius indeed 
asserts that this statue became an object of worship even to the 


^l) ULi artifices slQtuarum etiinagumin eloui- 
ni.» generis Minulachrorum diabolus sanculo in* 
tulit-— caput fnct.i est idolatn.x' ars oinnis qua* 
idolum quoque luodo edit. TertiiU. de Idolat c. 
Ill, He lias no language to express his horror 
that makers of inidges should be adniitled iiiio 
the clertcul order. 

[ 2 ) I'ingK lUicile, mibit assidue, legeiu Dei in 
lihidinnit .lefendil, mi .irteiii inolenimi , his fal 


sanus ct cauteriu el stylo. In Hermog. cap. i 
Cautcrio refers to encaustic painting. The Apos- 
tolic Constitutions reckon a maker of idols 
w ith person.s of infamousi>chararter apd profes- 
sion viii. 32- 

(3) Plaeuit ])icturasin ecclesia esscnoit debere. 
lie quodoplilur et adnratur, in parictibus depio 
uatur Can xxxvi. 
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Christians ; that lights and frankincense were olTered before iC nnd 
that ite image was worshipped as that of a tutelary god (1). The 
sedition in Antioch arose out of insults to the statues of the empe- 
rors *2), and the erection of the statue of the empress before the 
great church in Constantinople gave rise to the Jasl disturbance, 
which ended in the exile of Chrysostom (3). The statue of the em- 
peror was long the representative of the imperjal presence ; it was 
reverenced in the capital and in the provincial cities with honours 
approaching to adoration (4). The modest law of Theocjpsius, by 
which he attempted to regulate these ceremonies, lOf which the 
adulation bordered at times on impiety, expressly reserved (he ex- 
cessive honours, soiiietiiries lavished on these statues at the public 
games, for the supreme Deity (5). 

The statues even of the gods were condemned with some reluc- 
tance and remorse. No doubt iconoclasm, under the first edicts of 
the emperors, raged in the provinces with relentless violence. Yet 
Constantine, we have seen, did not scruple to adorn his capital with 
images, both of gods and men, plunder^ indiscriminately from the 
temples of Greece. The Christians, indeed, asserted that they were 
set up for scorn and contempt. 

Even Theodosius exempts such statues as were admirable as 
works of art from the common sentence of destruction (6). This 
doubtful toleration of profane art gradually gave place to the admis- 
sion of Art inlo the service of Christianity. 

Sculpture, and, still more, Painting, were received as the mi- 
nisters of Christian piety, and allowed to lay their offerings at the 
feet of the new religion.^ 

But the commencement of Christian art was slow, timid, and 
rude. It long preferred allegory to represen tatic/n, the true and le- 
gitimate object of art (7). It expanded but tardily during the first 
centuries, from the significant symbol to the human form in colour 
or in marble. 

The Cross was long the primal, and even the sole, symbol of 
Christianity — the cross in its rudest and its most artless form ; for 


(1) Seep. 54 Philoslorg. u. 17. 

(2) See p. 205 

3) See]* 217. ^ ^ 

-4) E< “j-atp ATrov'TOf tiKOiv 

etVetTTXtipQt '^eifetV Jtfltl TrpoO-KO- 

vovatv Jtati Ifpo/unvi'itt tTTt're- 

Xovv'ttn, Ka't ap^ov'Tti VTruvTaa-t, kslI 
Trpoa-Kuvou^iv ou -Trpoc twv a-euijA 

ftht7rr,V'Ttg TT^OQ 'TOV X^petKTnpct 

<7 0 0 i^idLiTthiaig, ovk h tH ^v<rft ^tapov- 
ywsvoi/ et>.^ fiv ypoLZK upuJ'uKvofjiivoo. 
Joann. Dninascen. uV Iniagin. orat, 9. Jerome, 
however (on IJaniel), compares it lo the worship 
deniaiidrd by JNcbuchaduezz-ai . Ergo judiees et 
pnnciprs sa>culi, qui luiporatoruin stutuis iido- 
raril el ini.'igiiics, hoc sc fatere intelligcnl quod 
tres purn fjcere rinleriles pLicuere Den 


(5) TJipy were lo prove their loy.ilty by llie 
respect which they felt for the statue in llwn 
Aecret hearts - — exredeiis cuitiira hominum dig- 
iiitaluin superno iiuiiiiMi rcservetiir. Cod. Thcod 
A. 4. 1. 

(6) -4 particular tcuqilc was to remain open, 
III qua simulachra feruntur posita, artis pretio 
quamdivinitatc inctienda.Cod.Tlieod. XVI. 10 8- 

(7) Ruinolir. lt:tlieiiii>ciie Forschurigen, i p. 
1 58 Wc want the German words andeutung ( al- 
lusion or suggestion, but neither conveys the 
same forcible sense,, and darstrliung, jclual 
represent.! I ion or placing before the sight. The 
.'irtist.. who employ the first can only address 
iiinid*i already furnished wilii the key to the 
symbolic or .illegoric form. Imitation (the ge- 
nuine object of art) speaks to all iiiaiikiiid. 
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many centuries elapsed before the image of the Saviour was wrought 
upon il(l). 11 was the copy of the common instrument of ignomi- 
nious execution in all its nakedness ; and nothing, indeep, so 
powerfully attests the triumph of Ghristianiiy as the elevation of 
this, which to tke Jew and to the Heathen was the basest, the most 
degrading, punishment of the lowest criminal, the proverbial 
terror of the wretch'^d slave, into an object for the adoration of ages, 
the reverence of nations. The glowing language of Chrysostom ex- 
presses the universal sanctity of the Cross in the fourth century. 
“ Nothing so*highly adorns the imperial crown as the Cross, which 
is more precious than the whole world : its form, at which, of old 
men shuddered with horror, is now so eagerly and emulously 
sought for, that it is found among princes and subjects, men and 
women, virgins and matrons, slaves and freemen 5 for all bear it 
about, perpetually impressed on the most honourable part of the 
body, or on the forehead, as on a pillar. This appears in the sacred 
temple, in the ordination of priests^ it shines again on the body of 
the Ijord, and in the myotic supper. It is to be seen ever> where 
in honour, in the private house and the public market-place, in the 
(leserl, in the highway, on mounlains, in forests, on hills, on Ihe 
sea, in ships, on islands, on our beds and on our clothes, on our 
arms, in our chambers, in our banquets, on gold and silver vessels, 
on gems, in the paintings of our walls, on the bodies of diseased 
beasts, on liumari bodies possessed by devils, in war and peace, by 
day, by night, in the dances of the feasting, and the meetings of 
the fasting and praying.” In the time of Chrysostom the legend of 
the Discovery of the True Cross was genewlly received. Why do 
ail men vie with each other to approach that true Cross, on which 
the sacred body was crucified? Why do many, women as well as 
men, bear fragments of it set in gbld as ornaments round their 
necks, though it was the sign of condemnation. Even emperors 
have laid aside the diadem to take up the Cross (2).” 


( 1 ) The author fajs rx])rt'Si>ed in a fortuer \i'ork 
Ins impressiuii on this iiiusl remarkable fact in 
the history of Christijinty. 

*• In on** respect it is iiiipossible now to cou- 
irivp the exlenl to whicli the Apostles of the 
I rriri/iec/Jesus shocked all the feeling's of mankindV 
The ])ul)lic (‘sl.ihlishiiieiit of ChrisLiaiiit}'', the 
.ndorjtiun of ages, the reverence of nations, hss 
thrown around the Cross of Christ iin indelible 
and inalienahle sanctity. No cffoit of the imagi' 
iiaiioii cjii dissipate the illusion of dignity which 
lias gathered lonnd it, it has been so long dis- 
severed from all its coarse and humiliating 
issociuLions, that it cannot be cast batk and 
desecrated into its state of opprobrium and 
rontempt. To llie most daring unbeliever among 
ourselves it is the symbul — tlie absutd and 
irrational, he may conceive, but still the ancient 
.ind venerable symbol — of a powerful and in- 
fluential religion. \A hat was it to the Jew and 
the Heathen? — the basest, the most degrading, 
punishment of the lowest criminal, the pros erbial 


terror of the wrelclicd slave ! It was to them 
what the most despicable and revolting instru- 
ment of jiublif execution is to us. Yet to the 
Cross of Christ men tinned from deities, iii 
which weieeinhodied every attribute of strength, 
piiwei, and dignity,” etc. Milmaii’s Uampton 
Le«'tures. p. 279 

(2) Chrysosi. Oper. vol. i, p. 57. 569. See in 
Munler's work (p. 68- et '*eq.) the various forms 
which ihe Cross assumed, and the fanciful no- 
tmns concerning it. 

Jjisa species crucis quid est nisi forma qua- 
drata muiuli ^ Oriens de vcrtice fulgeiis , Arcton 
dextra tenet , Austcr in Isva consistil*, Oceidens 
sub plantis fonnatur. Unde Apostolus dicit i ut 
sciatnus, qua* sit altitudo^ el lutiludo, et longi- 
tude, ct prufuudiim. Aves qnando volant ad 
a*lheia, forninin crucis ussumunt , homo natans 
per aquas, vel oraiis, fonniV cruris vehitur. Navis 

f ier .nana antcniiA cruci .similat^ sufflatur. Thau 
Item signuin s.'iluLis *‘i crucis describitur 
llieronvm. in Mart xv 
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A more various symbolism gradually grew up, and extended to 
what|fapproached nearer to works of arts. Its rude designs were 
executed in engravings on seals, or on lamps, or glass vessels, and 
before long in relief on marble, or in paintings on the walls of the 
cemeteries. The earliest of these were the seaF rings, of which 
many now exist, with Gnostic symbols and inscriptions. These seals 
were considered indispensable in ancient housoUrceping. The Chris- 
tian was permitted, according to Clement of Alexandria, to bestow 
on his wile one ring of gold, in order that, being entristed with 
the care of his domestic concerns, she might seal fip that which 
might be insecure. But these rings must not have any idolatrous 
engraving, only such as might suggest Christian or gentle thoughts, 
the dove, the fish (1), the ship, the anchor, or the Apostolic fisher- 
man fishing for men, which would remind Uiem of children drawn 
out of the waters of baptism (2). Tcrtullian mentions a communion 
cup with the image of the Good Shepherd embossed upon it. But 
Christian symbolism soon dii^dained these narrow limits, extended 
jlself into the whole domain of the Old Testament as well as of the Gos- 
pel, and even ventured at times over the unhallowed borders of 
Paganism. The persons and incidents of the Old Testament had all 
a typical or allegorical reference to the doctrines of Christianity (3). 
Adam asleep, while Eve was taken from his side, represented the 
death of Christ ^ Eve, the mother of all who are born to new life^ 
Adam and Eve with the serpent had a latent allusion to the new 
Adam and the Cross. Cain and Abel, Noah and (he ark with the 
dove and the olive branch, the sacrifice of Isaac, Joseph sold by his 
brethren as a bondslave ^•Moscs by the burning bush, breaking the 
lables of Ihe law, striking water from the rock, with Pharaoh perish- 
ing in the Red Sea, the ark of God, Samson iJearing the gales of 
Gaza, .Tob on the dung-heap, David and Goliath, Elijah in the car 
of fire, Tobias with the fish, Daniel in the lions’ den, Jonah issuing 
from the whale’s belly or under the gourd, the three children in the 
fiery furnace, Ezekiel by the valley of dead bones, were favourite 
subjects, and had all their mystic significance. They reminded the 
devout worshipper of the Sacrifice, Resurrection, and Redemption 
of Christ. The direct illustrations of the New Testament showed the 
Lord of the Church on a high moulilain, with four rivers, the Gos- 
pels, flowing from it •, the Good Shepherd bearing the lamb (4), and 
sometimes the Apostles and Saints of a later lime appeared in the 
symbols. Paganism lent some of her spoils to the conqueror (5). 


(1) The IX0T2, according to the rule of 

the ancient anagram, meai.t Xpo-TOC 

0*00 TJoc 

(2) Clem. Alex. Px'dagog. iii. 2. 

(3' See Matnuehi, Dc Custuiui di’ priiuilivi 
rhrisliani, lib. i. c. iv. 

(4) There is u Heathen prototype (see H. 
h'uhette) even for this good shepherd, and one 


of the earlieitt images is encircled with the 
•* Four Seasons" represented by Genii with 
Pagan attiibiilrs. Compare Munter, p. 6i, 
Tombstones, and even inscripiions, were freely 
borrowed. One Christian tomb Lias been publish' 
ed by P Lupi, inscribed “ Uiis Mnnibus " 

(5) In three very curious disscrtalions in the 
last volume of the Memoirs of the Academy ol 
Inscriptions on works of art in the catacyimbs of 


Syiiihnl- 

IMU 
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The Saviour was represented under the person and with the l^rc of 
Orpheus, either as the civiliser of men, or in allusion to the Ofphic 
poetry, which had already been interpolated with Christian im|ges. 
Hence also the lyre was the emblem of truth. Other images, parti- 
cularly those ofMiimals, were not uncommon (1). The church was 
represented by a ship, the anchor denoted the pure ground of faith; 
the stag implied th^hart which thirsted after the water-brooks*, the 
rapidity with which men ought to run and embrace the doctrine of 
salvation 9 the hare the timid Christian hunted by persecutors; the 
lion prefigure strength, or appeared as the emblem of the tribe of 
Judah ; the fish was an anagram of the Saviour’s name ; the dove in- 
dicated the simplicity, the cock the vigilance, of Christian; the pea- 
cock and the phoenix the Resurrection. 

Rut these were simple and artless memorials to which devotion 
gave all their value and significance; in themselves they neither 
had nor aimed at, grandeur or beauty. They touched the soul by 
the reminiscences which they awakent^il, or the thoughts which they 
suggested ; they had noHriiig of that inherent power over the emo- 
tions of the soul which belongs to the higher works of art (2). 

Art must draw nearer to human nature and to the truth of life, 
before it can accomplish its object. The elements of this feeling, 
even the first sense of external grandeur and beauty, had yet to be 
infused into the Christian mind. The pure and holy and majestic 
inward thoughts and sentiments had to work into form, and asso- 
ciate themselves with appropriate visible images. This want and 
this desire were long unfelt. 

porsem tf person of the Saviour was a subjeci»of grave dispute among 

the order fathers. Some took the expressions of the sacred writings 
in a lilleral sense, and insisted that his outward form was mean and 


Rome, M. Raoul Rochelle has shown how much, 
cither through the ciriplo^ iiicnt of Heathen 
artists, or their yet iiaperh elly uiiheatheiiised 
('hnslianity, the Christians boriowed from the 
innnuiiieiital (I<*rorations, the symbolic figures, 
and even the inscriptions, of Heathenism. M. 
KocheUe says, “ La physioiioinie presque 
payenne qu'offre la decoration des cataeomhes 
de Rome/’ p. 90- The Protestant t/axeJlers, 
Kurnet and Misson.fi'om the singul.ir mixture ol 
ihe sacred and the profane in these inonnmenL^, 
inferred that these catneomhs were coiiiiiion 
plarcs of burial lor Heathen.s and Chiistiaiis. ftfe 
Roman antiquarians, however, have clearly 
proved the contrary. M. Raoul Rochettc, as well 
as M. Roslelli (in an Ess.ay in the Roms Reschrei* 
hung), consider this point coulusively made out 
111 favour of the Roman writers. M. R. Rochelle 
has adduced inunmneiits in wh'cb the symbolic 
linages and the language of Heathenism .ind 
Christianity are slrangel) mingled together. 
Muntrr had observed the Jordan represented as 
a river god. 

f i) The catacombs at Rome are the chief .'lu- 
tliontes for this symbolic si bool of Christian 
art. They are represented m the works of Rosio, 
Roma Sotteranea, Aringhi, lUittan, and Boldetti. 


But perhaps the best view of them, being in 
fart a very judicious and well-arranged selection 
of the most curious works of early Lliristiaii art, 
may he found in the Siiinbildur and Kunstvur- 
stellungen der alten Christen, by Risliop Munler 
( 2 ) All these works in their diricrenl lonns 
are in general of coarse and inferior execution. 
The funereal s.ises found 111 the Christian le- 
meleries are of llie lowest style of workiiniiisliip 
TJie seiiiilor lluoiiarolli, in his woik, “ He' Vetri 
Cemetenali,” thus accounts for this . — “ Sieltero 
seinpre lontane di quelle arli, eolle quali aves- 
sero potuto correr pencolo di contaminarsi colla 
idolntna, e da cio avvenne, che pn-hi, o niuno 
di essi .si diede alia pitlura e alia scullura, le 
quali avenno per uggetto princi pale di rappre- 
sciilare Ic dcitk, c le favule ile’genlib. ^lc' lie 
volertdo i fedeli adoruar con simboli devoti 1 
loro vasi, eraiio foraali per lo piii u saleisi di 
artehci inesperti, e che professavaiio allri 
mcsticri.” See Main.irhi, yol. i. p 275 f.mn- 
parc Riiinohr, who suggests other reasons for 
the rudeness of the earliest ('hristian relief, in 
iny opinion, thongli by no nnans irrei onciiahle 
Mitli this, neither so simple noi satisfactory 
Page 170 
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unseemly. Justin Martyr speaks of his want of form and come- 
liness (1). Terlullian, who could not but be in exlremeSi expresses 
the same sentiment with his accustomed vehemence. The per- 
son df Christ wanted not merely divine majesty, but even human 
beauty (2). Clement of Alexandria maintains the aage opinion (3}. 
But the most curious illustration of this notion occurs in the work 
of Origen against Celsus. In the true spirit of (yecian art and phi- 
losophy, Celsus denies that the Deity could dwell in a mean form 
or low stature. Origen is embarrassed with the argument^ he fears 
to recede from the literal interpretation of Isaiah, but endeavours 
to soften it off, and denies that it refers to lowliness of stature, or 
means more than the absence of noble form or pre-eminent beauty. 
He then triumphantly adduces the verse of the forty-fourth Psalm, 

Bide on in thy loveliness and in thy beauty (4).” 

But as the poetry of Christianity obtained more full possession of 
the human mind, these debasing and inglorious conceptions were 
repudiated by the more vivid imagination of the great writers in 
the fourth century. The great principle (jf Christian art began to 
awaken ^ the outworking as it were, of the inward purity, beauty, 
and harmony, upon the symmetry of the external form, and the 
lovely expression of the countenance. Jerom, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, Augustine, with one voice, assert the majesty and engaging 
appearance of the Saviour. The language of Jerom first shows the 
sublime conception which was brooding, as it were, in the Chris- 
tian mind, and was at length slowly to develope itself up to the gra- 
dual perfection of Christian art. “ Assuredly that splendour and 
majesty of the hidden divinity, which shone even in his human 
countenance, could not but attract at first sight all beholders.” “ Un- 
less ho had something celestial in his countenanefi and in his look, 
the Apostles would not immediately have followed him (5}.” The 
Heavenly Father forced upon him in full streams that corporeal 
grace, which is distilled drop by drop upon mortal man.” Such arc 
the glowing expressions of Chrysostom (6). Gregory of Nyssa ap- 
plies all the vivid imagery of the Song of Solomon to the person as 
well as to the doctrine of Christ j and Augustine declares that “ He 


(1) Toy iinTH KdLi atrittov fxviirx. 
Dial, cum Tripli. 85. and 88- 100. 

(2) Quodcuinque illud corpusculura eit, 
quoniatn habifnin, <*1 quoniam conspeclum sit, 
SI iiiglorius, si i^nobilis, si inhoiiorabilis; incus 
ent Cbristus*** — Sed species ejus inhonn- 
raln, deliciens ultra oinnes huniiiies. Contr. 
Marc, iil 17- Pie nsoi-clu quidam bonesliis, 
Adv. Jiidaros, c, 14. liliam despicienlium for- 
mam ejus hax crat vox. Adeo nee bumanac 
honeslatis corpus fiiit, nedum cmleslis clantali.s. 
De Cam. Chnsti. c. 9. • 

(3) Pa-dagog. iii. , 

(4) ’A|Wi»;^«tvov yctf otm ^tiov ti 

T«v ixKus yrpoff'MV, i'tAf-i- 

fiiV toJto owrf'ty 

II. 


VC lUixfo'y, Ktti 

KBU iyty'tc H V. Celsus, apud Origeu. vi. 75 
O^eu quotes the text of llic LXX, in whicli it 
is the forty.fourth, and thus translated: T« 
wpattOTMTi troy, xtiXAii you xet< 

fvT*iyov, xat» xatTsyoiToy, ka ) 

(5) Certe fulgor ipsa et majestas divinitatis 
occiiltic, qux etiain in humanA facie rcincebat, 
ex priiiio ad se venientes trabere poterat aspectu, 
Hieronyin. in Mallh. c. ix. 9 . 

Nisi eiiim babuisset ct in vulln quiddam et in 
oeulis sidereuin, nnnquam cum statiin secuu 
rni>seatApostol . Epistad Princip. Virginein. 

(6) In Psaltn. xliv, 


23 
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was beautiful on his mother's bosom, beautiful in (he arms of his 
parents, beautiful upon the Cross, beautiful in the sepulchre.*’ 
There were some, however, who oven at this, and to a much 
later period, chiefly among those addicted to monkish austerity, 
who adhered toUhe older opinion, as though human beauty were 
something carnal and material. St. Basil interprets even the forty- 
fourth Psalm in more austere sense. Many of the painters 
among the Greeks, even in the eighth century, who were monks 
of the rule of St. Basil, are said to have been too faithful to the 
judgment of <heir rrrastcr, or perhaps their rude art was better qua- 
lified to represent a mean figure, with harsh outline and stiff atti- 
tude, and a blackened countenance, rather than majesty of form or 
beautiful expression. Such are the Byzantine pictures of this school. 
The harsh Cyril of Alexandria repeats the assertion of the Saviour's 
mean appearance, even beyond the ordinary race of men, in Itie 
strongest language (1). This controversy proves decisively that 
there was no traditionary type, which was admitted to represent 
the human form of the Saviour. Tbe distinct assertion of Augus- 
tine, that the form and countenance of Christ were entirely un- 
known, and painted with every possible variety of expression, is 
conclusive as to the West (2). In the East we may dismiss al once 
as a manifest fable, probably of local superstition, the statue of 
Christ al Ciesarca Philippi, representing him in the act of healing the 
woman with the issue of blood GS). Bui there can be no doubt thal 
paiiilings, purporting to be actual resemblances of Jesus, of Peter, 
and of Paul, were current in the lime of Eusebius in the East (4), 
though we are disinclined to receive the authority of a later writer, 
that Constantine adorned bis new city with likenesses of Christ and 
his Apostles. 

I uiu.t The earliest images emanated, no doubt, from the Gnostic sects, 

(.!"os!k. who not merely blended the Christian and Pagan, or Oriental no- 
tions on their gems and seals, engraved with the mysterious Abraxas ^ 
but likewise, according lo their eclectic system, consecrated small 
golden or silver images of all those ancient sages whose doctrines 


( 1 ; 'AKXa tc iHS'ot aC'Tou S/rt/xoVi 
iKAt»wov 'TctV'rat Toog ylowg attv 

(Xvdf (VTTfiPV. I)e Nud. Noc. lib. li. 1. 1 . p. 43 
(2) Qua fucrit illu fucic tius penitus igiif a- 
luus . tium ct ipbius f)oiniiiictC facies cainis in- 
uuiiiorabilium coghationum diversitnte varialur 
et hngiiiir, quo; taineii una erat, qiiaTunque erat. 

Trill, lib. vii. c. 4 . 5 - 

'llu' (Ihristiaii apolo»i<its uniformly ntkiiow- 
ledge the charge, that they have no all.irj. or 
t^ag^es Miime. Pel. Octavius, x. p. Gi- Aniob. 
vi. post lint. Ongcu contra Cclsuiu, viii. p. 38G. 
( oinpare .Jabloiiski (Dlssertutio de Ongiuc lina- 
Riiiiiin Obristi, opuscul vol iii. p. 377.) 'wbo 
well urguos that, consistently with Jewjhli 
manners, there could not have been .my likeness 
• >f the I.ord (’oinp.ire IN-.irsoii on the (’’reed. 
\ol u. p. 101 


^3) Tmseb. II. K. vn. 13 with the Excursus oi 
)]leinicheii. TJiesc were, probably, two bronze 
figures, one of a kneeling wouiaii in tbe act of 
supplication, the other, the upright figure of a 
man, probably of a Ca:sar, which the Christian 
inhabitants of Caesarea L'hilippi transformed into 
the iiaviour and the woman in the Uospids: 
Tiuroy J'e nov xvJ'fidv'ret ttKovet rcu 
Introu ^epttv g^fyov. Eusebius seems desirous 
of believing the story. Compare Muiitcr. 

Xflti 'TUV ’A^TOff-TO^aV Tttov fltd- 
TOv Tetc iiic9vetc Tletv^ou Kcti Tli'rpou nett 
CLVToO eTjt fTOU 'XpilTTOU iTm ^pufAiTOiV 

iv ypct(i>etit eru^of/iVti^ i-rTOf « irat/WH'. 
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they had adopted, or had fused together in their wild and various 
theories. The image of Christ appeared with those of Pythagoras, 

Plato, Aristotle, and probably some of Ihe eastern philosophers (1). 

Th^ Carpocralians had painted portraits of Christ; and Marcel- 
lina (2,), a celebrated female heresiarch, exposed to the view of Ihe 
Gflostic church in Rome, the portraits of Jesus and St. Paul, of Ho- 
mer, and of Pythagoras. Of this nature, no dogt)t, were the images 
of Abraham, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Apollonius, and Christ, set up 
in his private chapel by the Emperor Alexander Severvs. These 
small images (3) ; which varied very much, U should«eem, in form 
and feature, could contribute but little, if in the least, to form that 
type of superhuman beauty, which might mingle the sentiment of 
human sympathy with reverence for the divinity of Christ. Chris- 
tian art Jong brooded over such feelings as those expressed by Je- 
rome and Augustine, before it could even attempt to embody them 
in marble or colour (4). 

The earliest pictures of the Saviour seem formed on one type or ti.p car- 
model. They all represent the oval copij^tenance, slightly length- 
ened ; the grave, soft, and melancholy expression; (he short thin 
beard ; the hair parted on the forehead into two long masses, which 
fall upon the shoulders (5). Such are the features which characte- 
rise the earliest extant painting, that on the vault of the cemetery 
of Si. Oallislus, in which the Saviour is represented as far as his 
bust, tike the images on bucklers jii use among the Romans (6). A 

(1) IrenicuR de Ha-r. i.c. 84. (edit, (iralto). leh Chnslinns , or modelled after a Giioslic tjjn- 
Lpiphan. llicrcs. xxvn. (}. Augustiu.clc Haircsib. ol ikc first age ofChristiaiiily. Discours sui 
c. VII These images uf (Christ wen^aid to have Ics Types Imil.ilifsde I'Art duCliristiaiusuic.p.'tr 
been del ivud from the colleclioa of I'onlius Pi> M Raoul Uoebette 

late. Compare Jahlonski’s Dissertation . (4) I must not omi^ the description of the jier 

(2) i^larcolliiij lived n bout the middle of the son of our Saviour, iii the spurioiib Epistle of 

second ceiilnr), or a lillle later. Leiilulus to the Romaii Senate tsce h'abnc. Cod 

(3) Of these Gnostic linages of Christ ihci# arc Vpoc. N T, i. p. 301 smee it is referred to 

only two extant M'hieli seem to ha V, some claim eonslanlly by writers on early Christian art. 
to authenticity and niiliquity. Those from the Rut whal proof is there of the existence of Ihi'. 
collection of Chifflel are now considered to re- epistle previous to the great a-ra of Christian 
[iresenl Serapis. One is mentioned h} M. R.ioul paiiiluig ? “ lie was a man of tali .^nd well-pro- 
Rochette (Types Iraitatifs de I'Arl du Christia- portioi ed form; the eountenance severe and 
nisuie, p. 21.); it is a stone, a kind of tessera impressive, so as to move the licholders at once 
with a head of (.hrisl, young .'iiid beardle.ss, in to lovn and awe. IDs hair was of the colour of 
profile, with the worn XPlSTfj^: m Greek eli.v ^iuc (vmei col.iiis), tearhing to Ins ears, with no 
raclers, with the symbolic fish below This is iii raduiUoii (sine ladiatmnc, wilUoul the mmlius'i, 
the collection ol M. Fortia d'Urhan, and is en- standing up, from his ears, dusLering and 

gra\ed jsavignetic to M. R. Itochetle’s essay, and llownigdown over his shoulders 

rhe other is .nddmed iii an “ lissay on Ancieiii «« »be top according to the fashion ol 

Coins, Medals, and Gems, as i;iuslr.uing the Pro- gie Naxareiies. The brow high and open; the 
gress of Christiaiiitj m the Early Ages, by the "omplexioii clear, w HU a delicate tinge of red . 
ilev R. Walsh.’' This is j kind of ined.il or tes- ihe aspect frank and pleasing; the nose and 
sera of metal, iTpreseiituig Chiisl as he is de- mouth Imriy formed, the heard thick, parted, 
scribed in the apocryphal letter of Lentulus to and the colour of the hair; the eyes blue, and 
the Roman senate. /F.-hric. Cod Apoe. Nov extecdiugly bright.* * ‘ His countenance was ol 
Test. p. 301, 302 ) It has a head of ChriHl, the wonderful sweetness and gravity ; no one cvei 
hair parted over the forehead, covering the ears, him laugh, though he was seen to weep , 
and lalliug over the shouI(I*-rs , the shape is long, his stature w.is i all ; the hands and arms finely 
the beard short and thm. It has the name of Jr- formed.*** He w.is the most lieaiitifiil of the eons 
MIS ill Hebrew, and ffas not the nimbus, or glory men 

On the reverse is an inscription in a kind of cj- (5) Raoul RoclicUc, p 26. 
balistir character, of wliuh the sense seems to (6) Bottori, PHIurr e Sciilluie Sacre, vol u 
be, '« The Messiah reigns in peace , God is made P- 

ni.ui " Thi«.ni.iy possibly bea tessrra of the .few 
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Inter painting, in Ihe chapel of the cemetery of St. Ponlianus, re- 
sembles this (1); and a third was discovered in the catacomb of 
St. Callistus by boldctli, but unfortunately perished while he was 
looking at it, in the attempt to remove it from the wall. The ^me 
countenance appiears on some, but not the earliest, reliefs on^ihe 
sarcophagi, five of which may be referred, according to M. Rb- 
chetlo, to the timeVf Julian. Of one, that of Olybrius, the date ap- 
pears certain — the close of the fourth century. These, the paint- 
ings at l(^st, arc no doubt the work of Greek artists; and this head 
may be considered l\w archetype, the Hieratic model, of the Chris- 
tian conception of Ihe Saviour, imagined in the East, and generally 
adopted in the West (2). 

riioFaiiM r Reverential awe, diffidence in their own skill, the still dominant 
sense of the purely spiritual nature of the Parental Deity (3i, or 
perhaps the exclusive habit of dwelling upon the Son as the direct 
object of religious worship, restrained early Christian art from those 
attempts to which we are scarcely reconciled by the sublimity and 
originality of Michael yV^^gelo and Raffaellc. Even the symbolic 
representation of the Father was rare. Were it does appear, it is 
under the symbol of an immense hand issuing from a cloud, or a 
ray of light streaming from heaven, to imply, it may be presumed, 
the creative and all-enlighlening power of the Universal Father (4). 

Tiu vir The Tirgin Mother could not but olTer herself to Ihe imagina- 
lion, and be accepted at once as the subject of Christian art. As 
respect for the mother of Christ deepened into reverence, reve- 
rence bowed down 10 adoralion ; as she became the mother of God, 
and herself a deity in popular worship, t^;is worship was the pa- 
rent, and, in some sense, the offspring of art. Augustine indeed 
admits that the real features of the Virgin, as of tlie Saviour, were 
unknown (5). Rut the fervent language of Jerome shows that art 
had already allcmplcd to shadow out the conception of mingling 
virgin purity and maternal tenderness, which as yet probably was 
content to dwell within the verge of human nature, and aspired not 
to mingle a divine idealism with these inore mortid feelings. The 

(1) Tins, bo wcvc’r, was probably rrpaiiiled in docti rjus (crrlesiic Calholiric) crederr Dcuni 

ibe tune of Hadrjjn 1. ^ iiguin bumarii rorporis iprunnaluin. August 

(2) Hninnbr considers a statue of tbe (iooi? Conf. vi 11. 

Shepbeid in the V.iiicaii collcrtioii.fioiu Its style, (4) M. linienc David (in bis Disrours sur les 
to be H veiy early work; tbe oldest inonumeit: Anciens Moiiumt ns, to wliii h I am indebted for 
ol I'.liristian sculpture, prior to the iirii nr.luiiiiis tuucli inronnatiutt } says, tli.it tbe French artists 
Buhsus, which is of the middle of the fourth li.id first the heureiise /lartiiri';*' of representing 
eentiirv . Italicnisehe Forseluingen, vol i. p. 168. the hleriial Father undci the human foim. The 
Jn that usiialfy thouglit the eailiest, that of Ju- instanre In whirli he alludes is rontaiiied in u 
nliis Bassus, Jesus ( hrisl is represented between J.atiii Blhle (in the Cobinet hnpetial) riled by 
the Apo^lle!,, hrardless, seated in a curule chair, Montfjucon, but not fully described. It was pre- 
vrilh a roll half unFuhled in his hand, and under sented to Charles the Bold by the ranons of the 
his feet a singular re|ireserjtdtio)i of the upper church of Tours, in the year 850. This period is 
purl of a m.iti holding an inflated veil with his fur beyond llie hounds ofjour present history, 
two hands, n common symbol oi persenification See incrtlore E. David, pp. 43. 46- 
of hcaseii. See R.Botlietie, p. 43., who considers (.'J') Ncque enim iioviinus facieui Virginia 
these surcophogl anterior to the fuimation of the Maria?. Augustin, de Trin. c. viii. Ut ipsa corpo- 
('rriiiurv tjp**. ris faties simulacrum fuerit mentis, figura pro 

(3) f'.oinpare Miuiter, li. p. 49, Nefas babent bitotis. Ambros. de Virgin, lib. ii. c. 2. 
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outward form and countenance could nut but be the linage of the 
purity and gentleness of the soul within : and this primary object 
of Christian art could not but give rise to one of its characteristic 
disl/iclions from that of the ancients, the substitution of mental 
exiwession for purely corporeal beauty. As rewerential modesty 
iif'ecluded all exposure of tlic form, the countenance was the whole 
picture. This reverence, indeed, in the very ijirliest specimens of 
the art, goes still further, and coniines itself to the expression of 
composed and dignified altitude. The artists did not evQp venture 
to expose the face. With one exception, the Virgin appears veiled 
on the rebels on the sarcophagi, and in the earliest paintings. The 
oldest known picture of the Virgin is in the catacomb of Si. Cal- 
lislus, in which she appears sealed in the calm majesly, and in the 
dress, of a Roman matron. It is the transition, as it were, from 
ancient to modern art, which still timidly adheies lo its conven- 
tional lype of dignity (1). Rut in the sarcophagi, art has already 
more nearly approximated toils most exquisite subject — Ihe Vir- 
gin Mother is sealed, with tlie divine jc^ild in her lap, receiving 
the homage of the W^ise Men. She is still veiled (2), but with llie 
rounded form and grace of youth, and a kind of sedate chastity of 
expression in her form, which seems designed to convey the feel- 
ing of gentleness and holiness. Two of Ihcse sarcophagi, one in 
the Vatican collection, and one at Milan, appear lo disprove the 
common notion that the representation of the Virgin was unknown 
before the Council of Rphesus (3). That council, in its zeal against 
the doctrines of INieslorius, established, as it has been called, a Hie- 
ratic lype of the Virgiij.^which is traced throughout Ryzanliric art, 
and on the coins of the Eastern empire. This type, however, gra- 
dually degenerates with the darkness of Ihe age,* and the decline of 
art. The countenance, sweetly smiling on the child, becomes sad 
and severe. The head is bowed with a gloomy and almost sinister 
expression, and the countenance gradually darkens, till it assumes 
a black colour, and seems lo adapt itself in this respect lo an ancient 
tradition. At length even the sentiment of maternal affeclion is ef- 
faced, both the mother and child become slilT and lifeless, llie child 
is swathed in light bands, and has an expression of pain rather than 
of gentleness or placid infancy (4 » 

The apostles, particularly St. Piter and St. Paul, were among 
the earlier objects of Christian art. Tliough in one place, St. Au- 
gusline asserts that the persons of Ihe Apostles were equally un- 

(1) K(ittari, Pillure e Siullure Sacre, 1. iii. ji. lloclirttc olis>frvti iiiutli siiuiliirit} bctwecii tlit* 

111 tav. 218- Mrmnire du IM. Aaoul llocb- |>icluri!s of llip \ irg^in ascribed loSl.l^iikc, tlic 
cite, ALadciii. lii<>(ripl Iradilioii uf whosr paiiiliiij' ascends (<• sixth 

( 2 ) in Uollari Ihefe i-* nnc picture of llic Vir ceiiluiy, .fid ihe Egyptian works which rop re 

gin with the head naked, t. li. lav.cxxvi. luc sent Isis nursing Horus, J have not thought it 
only oue known to M. U.iuul Uocheltp. jiPLcssary to n itice fiirthcr these palpaide fui- 

( 3 ) A. 1) 131. This opiniou IS m.’iintaiiicd b) genes, though ibc object, iu so man v plains, ol 

Unsuage and most Piolesliiul wiitei^ popuUi woisbip 

(4) t..oni]>.\rc Hjout UoihcUc, page 35- M l\ 
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kniiwn mih that of the Saviour, in another he acknowledges that 
Ihcir pictures were exhibited on the walls of many churches for the 
ediGcation of the faithful (1). In a vision ascribed to Constantine, 
but of very doubtful authority, the Emperor is said to have re^g- 
nised the apostlesiby their likeness to their portraits (2). A picture 
known to St. Ambrose pretended to have come down by regul^ 
tradition from Iheif^ime : and Chrysostom, when he studied the 
writings, gazed with reverence on what he supposed an authentic 
likeness ttf the apostle (3). Paul and Peter appear on many of the 
oldest monuments, on the glass vessels, fragments of which have 
been discovered, and on which Jerome informs us that they were 
frequently painted. They are found, as we have seen, on the sar- 
cophagus of Junius Bassus, and on many others. In one of these, 
in Which the costume is Roman, St. Paul is represented bald, and 
With the high nose, as he is described in the Philopalris (4), which, 
whatever its age, has evidently taken these personal peculiarities 
of the Apostle from the popular Chrisljan representations. St. Peter 
has usually a single tuft of kair on his bald forehead (5). Each has 
a book, the only symbol of his apostleship. St. Peter has neither 
the sword nor the keys. In the same relief, St. John and St. James 
are distinguished from the rest by their youth ; already, therefore, 
this peculiarity was established which prevails throughout Christian 
art. The majesty of age, and a kind of dignity of precedence, are 
attributed to Peter and Paul, while all the grace of youth, and the 
most exquisite gentleness, are centered in John, They seem to 
tiavc assumed this peculiar character of expression, even before 
their distinctive symbols. y 

Mnrtjr- cxcitc surprlsc that the ads of martyrdom did not become 

ripiese".!- subjecls of GhMstiao art, till far down in the dark ages. That 
eJ. of Sf. Sebastian, a relief in terra-coVta, whkh formerly existed in 
the cemetery of St. Priscilla, and that of Peter and Paul in the Ba- 
silica Siciniana, assigned by Giampini to the fifth century, are rare 
exceptions, and both of doubtful date and authenticity. The mar- 
tyrdom of St. Felicilas and her seven children, discovered in 1812, 
in a small oratory within Ihe baths of Tilus, cannot be earlier, ac- 
cording Id M. R. Rochelle, than the seventh century (6). 

^he absence of all gloomy or'distressing subjects is the remark- 
able and ch^racleristic feature ifi the catacombs of Rome and in all 
the earliest Christian art. A modern writer, who has studied the 
subject with profound attention, has expressed himself in Ihe fol- 

(4) M. AugusUii 111 ^ieiiegin, cop, xxii. Qiiod (4) lAKtKAloc 
plurtbuo locjo himul ms (apostolos! cum illo vhilop r. xn. 

(Christo) pictM vidMiof*** in pictis parietibiis (5) Mu’nier says the araest ol St. Peter f Ads 
Augustin, de Cons. Lvang. i. ig x.i. 1. 3.) is the only subject from the Acts of tin 

(3) Hadrian I. Epist. ad tpip. Coiistanliii. d Apostles among the inonuinenls in the catacombs- 
Iren. Concil. Ntc. ii. art. 2. 11 p. ]04 

(3) These two .isiertions lesl on llir .mthorio (6) Haoul noehelte, in Mein, de I'ai arlemie. 
of Joannes OamRsrrnus, dc imagiii (oin Mn.p 165 
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iovving Jangucige (1) : — The calacofiibs deslined for Ihe sepulture 
of the primitive Christians, for a long lime peopled with martyrs, 
ornamented during times of persecution, and under the dominion 
of ^elancholy thoughts and painful duties, nevertheless every 
represent in all the historic parts of the^c paintings onl^ 
vmat is noble and exalted (2), and in that which constitutes the 
purely decorative part only pleasing and gr^^eful subjects, Ihe 
images of the good shepherd, represenlalions of the vintage, of Ihe 
agape, with pastoral scenes : the symbols are fruits, tlowe^p, palms, 
crowns, lambs, doves, in a word nothing but w hat jcxcites emo- 
tions of joy, innocence, and charily. Entirely occupied with the 
celestial recompense which awaited them after the trials of their 
troubled life, and often of so dreadful a death, the Christians saw 
in death, and even in execution, only a way by which they arrived 
at this everlasting happiness; and far from associating wilh*lhis 
image that of the tortures or privations which oiiened heaven be- 
fore them, they look pleasure in enlivening it with smiling colours, 
or presented it under agreeable symbo||ii,^adorning it with llovvers 
and vine leaves ; for it is thus that the asylum of death appears to 
us in the Christian catacombs. There is no sign of mourning, no 
token of resentment, no expression of vengeance; all breathes soft- 
ness, benevolence, charily (3). ” 

Tl may seem even more singular, that the passion of our Lord 
himself remained a subject interdicted, as it were, by awful reve- “ 
rence. The cross, it has been said, was the symbol of Christianity 
many centuries before the crucifix (4). ll was rather a choerfui and 
consolatory than a depr^sing and melancholy sign; it was adorned 
with lldwers, with crowns, and precious stones, a pledge of the 
resurrection, rather than a memorial of the passion. The cata- 
combs of Rome, fiHlhful to their general character, offer no inslance 
of a crucifixion, nor does any allusion to such a subject of art occur 
in any early writer (5). Cardinal Bona gives the following as the 
progress of ihe gradual change. I. The simple cross. II, The 
cross with the lamb at the fool of it (6). 111. Clirisl clothed, on lh(! 
cross, with hands uplifted in prayer, but not nailed to it. IV. 
Christ fastened to the cross with four nails, still living, and with 


(1) M. D'Agincourl says, " 11 ii’a rnicoiitic 
Ini-incme dans ccs souterrairis oncniir tract* dr 
uu] aulrc tableau (one of haTiiariaii and late de- 
sign iiad before been noliecd) rejiresciiluiit une 
inartyre Hist de I’.irt. 

(2) Hes trails heroiqucs 

(3) Gregory of'Njssa, however, describes ibe 
heroic arts of St, Tlieodorus .is painted on the 
walls ofa church ded«Mled to lhal 5 >iii:t. The pain- 
ter had represented his sufferings, the forms of 
‘lietyraiils like wild beasts Tlieliery furnace, ihr 
death of the athlete of Tlirist — all tins had the 
luintei expressed by «olours, .is in a book, anti 

domed the trniplr Jilsc a pleasant and lilooin 


incudow The diiiiili nails speak mid 
edify 

(4) See. niniing other aiilhorities, Munter, 
page 77. K** i.st uiaimgludi d.is altei dei’Cun i 
fixe genau /n bestiirinien Vor dem Jinde di s 
siebeiitPii JahrhuiidiM Is kannle die Kiidie sie 

> 1 . 1 . 

(5) The decree of tin' Ouiiiisextnn Council, in 
695, IS the ele.irest proni that uj» to that [»eriod 

Passion h,id been iisnailt n prescnlcd under 
mbnln -n .illegoric form 
(r.)Siil 

Vci i> il.iliir linstis lettio 

II NoLiii, Cpist. T ' 
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Open eyes. He was not represented as dead (ill the tenth or eleventh 
century ( 1 ). There is some reason to believe that the bust, of the 
Saviour first appeared on the cross, and afterwards the whole per- 
son \ the head was at first erect, with some expression of divmity ; 
by degrees it drqoped with the agony of pain, the face was wan^nd 
furrowed, and death, with all its anguisti, was imitated by bio 
utmost power of course art — mere corporeal suffering without sub- 
limity, all that was painful in truth, with nothing that was tender 
and affeejing. This change took place among the monkish artists 
of the Lower lErnpire. Those of the order of St. Basil introduced it 
into the West: and from that time these painful images, with those 
of martyrdom, and every scene of suffering, which could be ima- 
gined by the gloomy fancy of anchorites, who could not be moved 
by less violent excitement, spread throughout Christendom. It 
required all the wonderful magic of Italian art to elevate them into 
sublimity. 

But early Christian art, at least that of painting, was not content 
with these simpler subj^t^ it endeavoured to represent designs of 
far bolder and more intricate character. Among the earliest de- 
scriptions of Christian painting is that in the Church of St. Felix, 
by Paulinus of Nola ( 2 ). In the colonnades of that church were 
painted scenes from the Old Testament : among them were the 
Passage of the Red Sea, Joshua and the Ark of God, Ruth and her 
Sister-in-law, one deserting, the other following her parent in fond 
lldelity (3;; an emblem, the poet suggests, of mankind, part desert- 
ing, part adhering to the true faith. The object of this embellish- 
ment of the churches was to beguile the rqde minds of the illiterate 
peasants who thronged with no very exalted motives to the'altar of 
St. Felix— to preoccupy their minds with sacred subjects, so that 
they might be less eager for the festeval banquets, held with such 
munificence and with such a concourse of strangers, at the tomb 
of the martyr (4). These gross and irreligious desires led them to 
the church 5 yel, gazing on these pictures, they would not merely 


(1) Do crucc Valicaiiu. 

(2) The lilies arc not v ilhout merit 

Quo duce Jordonrs suspenso gurgite linis 
( lurtibus, a facie diviiias rcstitit area v 

Vis nova diviait flumen : pars amne reclusu 
Constitit, rt Quvii parn in marc lapsa cucurrit, , 
Destlluitqur vaduin : ft validus qui forte rucbal 
Imprtiis, adstrlctas altc cumulavcrat undas, 

£t treinuli compage minax pendebat aquae mons 
Dcspcctuiis tramire pedeit arentr profiindo , 

£t niedio iicdibiis siccis in fluminc fn-ri 
Pulvcruleiita homiiium duro vestigia Uiiio 

If this description is drawn from the picture, 
not from the liook, the painter must have po-s- 
lessed some talent for loniposition upd fur land* 
scape, as well us for the drdwiiig[ of figures 

(J) Quuni geniin% bCindunt se«e in diveisa soroies, 
Rnth bcqmtur sunctaiii.qiioni ilesci itUi lui, pareiiteni 
I'eifldiutn nuias iina, (idem nurus alteia monstial 
Praefirt un.i Drum patilsr, paliiam dllrra \ila* 


(4) Foi te rcquirntui , quannm ratione gerendl 
Sedci it liiec nobis scntcntia, pingei e sanrtas 
Karo mure donios aniniaiitibus adsimulatni. 

• * * tlirba Irequentior Inc rst 

Rusticitas non rasta fide, neque docta legciidi 
Hscc adsueta diu sarns servire profaius, 

Ventre Deo, tandem eonvertitui advena Cbristo, 
Dum sanctorum opera in Christo iniratur apertii 
Pruptcrea visum ritib's opus utile, totis 
Felicis domibus pictur& illudere sanrta 
Si forte attoiiitas hspc per speetaeula mentes 
Agrestum caperet fucata coloribus umbra, 

Quif supet expiiiiiitnr litens— ut Iittera moustret 
Quod inanus expluuit.'dumque omiies piita vicissiii. 
Osti'iiduiit releguntque sibl, vel tardius escai 
Sunt iin-moirs. dum grata oculis jejuiiiu pasruiit 
Atque itu se mrliur stu)>efaetis insernt usus, 

Duni fullit pirtuia fainem , sanrtasque legeiiti 
Historias castorum operum dlbrepit lionestus 
Exeinplis iiiduetn pils , potatur lilanti 
Snbnctas, nimii subeunt oblivia vini 
Dumque diem ducunt spatlu majoie tucHtes, 

Pocula larescuiit, quia per mirantia tiacto 
Tempore, jam pa'ieiC siiperant epulantibus Ik 
111 Natal. Kelte , Poema 
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be awakened by these holy examples to purer thoughts and holier 
emotions ; they would feast their eyes instead of their baser appe- 
tites : an involuntary sobriety and forgetfulness of the wine flagon 
wo^d steal over their souls; at all events, they would have less 
tiw to waste in the indulgence of their looser fesiiYily. 

^f^hristianily has been the parent of music, probably as far sur- Mum. 
passing in skill and magnificence the composilUfns of earlier times, 
as the cathedral organ the simpler instruments of the Jewish or 
Pagan religious worship. But this perfection of the art belongs to 
a much later period in Christian history. Like the Fest of its ser- 
vice, the music of the Church no doubt grew up from a rude and 
simple, to a more splendid and artificial form. The practice of 
singing hymns is coeval with Christianity; the hearers of the Apos- 
tles sang the praises of God; and the first sound which reached the 
Pagan , ear from the secluded sanctuaries of Christianity was the 
hymn to Christ as God. The Church succeeded to an inheritance 
of religious lyrics as unrivalled in the history of poetry as of reli- 
gion (1). The Psalms were introduced oiidy into the public service; 
but at first, apparently, though some psalms may have been sung 
on appropriate occasions — the 73d, called the morning, and the 
I4lst, the evening psalm — the whole Psalter was introduced only 
as part of the Old Testament, and read in the course of the ser- 
vice (2). Willi the poetry did they borrow the music of the Syna- 
gogue? Was (his music (he same which had filled the spacious 
courts of the Temple, perhaps answered to those sad strains which 
had been heard beside the waters of the Euphrates, or even des- 
cended from still earlier limes of glory, when Deborah or when 
MiriarA struck their harps to the praise of God? This question it 
must be impossible to answer; and no trad'itiotf, as far as we are 
aware, indicates the source ffom which the Church borrowed her 
primitive harmonics, though the probability is certainly in favour 
of their Jewish parentage. 

The Christian hymns of the primitive churches seem to have been 
confined to the glorification of their God and Saviour (3). Prayer 
was considered the language of supplication and humilialion ; the 
soul awoke, as it were, in the hymn, to more ardent expressions of 
gratitude and love. Probably, (he* music was nothing more at first 
than a very simple accompaniment, or no more lhan the accordance 
of the harmonious voices ; it was the bumble subsidiary of the hymn 
of praise, not itself the soul-engrossing art (4). Nothing could be 
more simple lhan the earliest recorded hymns ; they were fragments 


(1) The Temple Service, in Lighlfoot’s works, 
gi\es the Psalms vahj**!! wiie appropriate to 
each (lay. The author has given a slight outline 
of this hymnology of the Temple in the Qoar- 
Irrly Review, vol. xx'?viii. page 20 

(2) Bingham's Anliquitirs, \ol. xiv. p. |. 5. 

Gregory oFNjssa diTinrc a hynn — 


e^T/v » tTr't TOif eiyct‘ 

floi'c Ava.'TiQtfAtiftt TW ©«a tufu/niu. See 
Psalm ii. 

(4) Private individuals wroU hymns to riiixsl, 
which were generally sung- I'iuscb. II. K. 

28- 24 
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from Ihe Scripture-*lhc doxology, “ Glory be lo Ihc Father, and 
lo the Son, and lo Ihe Holy Ghost;’’ Ihe angelic hymn, Glory 
be lo God on high;” Ihe cherubic hymn from Revel, iv. 12. — 
Holy, holy, holy;” Ihe hymn of victory, Rev. xv. 3., “ difeat 
and marvellous are thy works.” It was not improbably Ihc ch^- 
bic-hymn, lo which Pliny alludes, as forming pari of Ihe Ghrisli^. 
worship. The ‘‘ M^nificat” and the “ Nunc dirnillis” were like- 
wise sung from the earliest ages; Ihe Halieluia was the constant 
prelude <^1* burden of the hymn (1). Of the character of the music 
few and imperfect traces are found. In Egypt Ihe simplest form 
long prevailed. In the monastic establishments one person arose 
and repeated the psalm, ihe others sale around in silence on their 
lowly seals, and responded, as it were, lo ihe psalm within their 
hearts (2).* In Alexandria, by the order of Athanasius, the psalms 
were repeated with the slightest possible inflection of voice ; U could 
hardly be called singing (3). Yet, though the severe mind of Atha- 
nasius might disdain such subsidiaries;, the power of music was fell 
to be a dangerous anlago^iifl in the great religious contest. Already 
the soft and effeminate singing introduced by Paul of Samosata. 
had estranged the hearts of many worshippers, and his peculiar doc- 
trines had stolen into the soul, which had been melted by the arli- 
licial melodics, introduced by him into the service. The Gnostic 
hymns of Bardesanes and Valentinus (4), no doubt, had their musi- 
cal accompaniment. Arius himself had composed hymns which 
were sung lo popular airs; and the streets of Constantinople, even 
to the time of Chrysoslom, echoed at night to those seductive strains 
which denied or imperfectly expressed Ibe Trinitarian doctrines. 
Chrysoslom arrayed a band of orthodox choristers, whohymfied the 
coequal Father, SOn, and Holy Ghost. The Donalisls in Africa 
adapted their enthusiastic hymns lo^Jvild and passionate melodies, 
which tended :o keep up and inflame, as it were, with the sound of 
the trumpet, the fanaticism of their followers (5). 

The first change in the manner of singing was the substitution of 
singers (6), who became a separate order in the Church, for the 
mingled voices of all ranks, ages, and sexes w'hich was compared 
by the great reformer of church music to Uie glad sound of many 
waters (7). ' 


;i; Alleluia novis balat ovilo ctioi it 

Paulin. £pj6t . ad bev n 
Curtorum hinc rhorus belciariuruin. 
Reafionsantibua Alleluia i ipM, 

\d Christum luvatamnirum rrleutinn 

Sid. Apull. lib. II. ep JO 

(2) Abstjue eo t|ni ilictiinis in ntcdiiim Psal- 
uios surrexent. cuncli sediiibns Immilliinis iiisi- 
(Irntes, ocl vtK-eiu psallontis ninni cordis inlrii- 
tinm* drpi^jHlenl. Caspian, Instil, ii. J2. Cnrnpari' 
flu-scb. H l\. n. 17. Aposlol Cniisiii. xk. 57. 

(3) Tain mudico llrxu vneis fanobat sonaro 
U'<^torcm Psalini. ul pronunciniiti viciiiini 
i]|auin ranenti Aupnst. ronfps*! \ 33. 


^4) rerLiilI. de Cam Cbritlj, 17. 

(5) Doiialisla; not, repreliciidiiril, quod sobrir 
l)s.iUiraus in ecvle»'iu divina cantica Propheta 
rum, cum ip^i ehrietates suas ad r.iiiliciim ps.Tl- 
inoruni Imuiano iii^enio com[>osilnnini. quasi 
Tubas cxliorlalioiiis iiiHaniiiianl. Aiiguslin Con 
fesK 

(O) Compare lltngliaiii Hie leaders wen 
i.dled vTTotohftf. * 

(7) Rcsponsoriis psahnorum, caiilu mulieniiu, 
ii'ginuiii, parviilariini I'onsp ^aiis uridarum fia 
iiltat \ml»rns liex.un. I. ni. t 5 
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The antiptional singing, in which the different sides of thh choir 
answered to each other in responsive verses, was first introduced at 
Antioch by Flavianus and Diodorus. Though, from the form of 
somyof the psalms, it is not improbable that this system of alternate 
ch^ing may have prevailed in the Temple service, yet the place 
0 ^ the period of its appearance in the Christian Church seems to 
indicate a different source. The strong rcsembl^ce which it bears 
to the chorus of the Greek tragedy, might induce a suspicion, that 
as it borrowed its simple primitive music from Judaism, ilmay, in 
turn, have despoiled Paganism of some of its lofty religious har- 
monies. 

This antiphonal chanting was introduced into the West(l) by 
Ambrose, and if it inspired, or even fully accompanied the Te 
Deum, usually ascribed to that prelate, we cannot calculate loo 
highly its effect upon the Christian mind. So beautiful was the mu- 
sic in the Ambrosian service, that the sensitive conscience of the 
young Augustine look alarm^ lest, when he wept at the solemn 
music, he should be yielding to the lux^^tTY of sweet sounds, rather 
than imbibing the devotional spirit of the hymn (2). Though alive 
to the perilous pleasure, yet he inclined to the wisdom of awaken- 
ing weaker minds to piety by this cnchanlmenl of their hearing. 
The Ambrosian chant, with its more simple and masculine tones, is 
still preserved in the Church of Milan ; in the rest of Italy it was 
superseded by the richer Roman chant, which was introduced by 
the Pope, Gregory the Great (3). 


(1) Augustin. Confess. »*. 7. i. indeed 

toiild it be rejected, when it had W-ceived the 
authority a vision of the blessed Igualius, 
wbo was said to have heard the angels singing 
in the antiphonal manner the praises of the 
Holy Trimly Socr. H. E. vi, 8. ^ 

(2) Cum reiniiiiscor lachryiiids ineas quasxudi 
ad cantus ecclcsia; lua;, in priinordiis rccuperata* 
fidei ineac, ct nunc ipsum cum inovcor, non 
canlu sed rebus qua; cantantur, cum liquid.! 
\oc‘e et convcnicntissiuid iiiodulatione caiilan- 
tnr inugnain instilnti hnj'ns utilitalein riirsiis 
.igiioSLo. Ita fliictuo inter periculuin voluptatis 
et experimentum salubnlatis , magisque addii- 
cor, noil quidem irretractabilcin scntrntiam pro- 
ferens cantandi ronsuetudincin approbare in 
reclesia • iit per oblectumenU annum, infirinior 


animus in aifectum pictalis assurgat. Augustin. 
Confess. It 33. 3- Compare ix. 7. 2. 

(3) The cdthedriil chanting of England has 
jirobably almost alone prrsiM'Vcd the uiirieiit 
oiitiphonal system, wfiirli has been discarded for 
a greater variety of iiibiriiiueiils, and a more 
complicated system of music, in ibe lUjinati Ca ' 
tbohe service. Tins, if 1 may presume to offer a 
judgment, has lost as much lu solemnity and 
majesty as it bas gamed m richness and variety. 
Ce ch.int ( le plaia-chaiit) lei quM .suhsisle eii- 
fore aujourd’hui cst uii rrsic* bien dcTigiire, 
luais bien precieux, de I’ancieime niusM|ue cpii, 
apres avoii passe p.ir Li main dcs bnrl}.ires, ii’a 
pas perdu ciitoie toules ‘«es preinierci. beautes 
Miiliii, Dictjoiinaiie des lJenu\-Arls. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSION. 

S 

Thus, Ihen, CHrjstianity had become the religion of the Roman 
world : it had not, indeed, confined its adventurous spirit of moral 
conques(« within these limits*, yet it is in the Roman world that its 
more extensive and permanent influence, as well as its peculiar 
vicissitudes, can alone be followed out with distinctness and ac- 
curacy. 

Paganism was slowly expiring ; the hostile edicts of the empe- 
rors, down to the final legislation of Justinian, did but accelerate its 
inevitable destiny. Its temples, where not destroyed, were perishing 
by neglect and peaceiul dei ay , or, where their solid structures defied 
these less violent assailants, stood deserted and overgrown with 
weeds ^ the unpaid prie^^ceased to offer, not onif sacrifice, but 
prayer, and were gradually dving out as a separate order of men. 
Its philosophy lingered in a few cities of Greece, tUi the economy 
or the religion of the Eastern Emperor finally closed t - h ^ols. 

The doom of the Roman empir was likewise scaled : toe hori- 
zon on all sides was dark with overwhelming clouus; and the in- 
ternal energies of the empire, the military spirit, the wealth, the 
imperial power, had crumbled away. The external jiiilv was dis- 
solved^ the provinces were gradually severed fiom nc main body ^ 
the Western empire was rapidly sinking^and the Eastern falling 
into hopeless decrepitude. Yet though h.er external polity ^as dis- 
solved, though h(?r visible Ihroi.v. was prostrate upon the earth, 
Rome still ruled the mind of man, am^ her secret domi ation main- 
tained its influcni^c, until it assumed a new outward form. Rome 
survived in her laws, in uer municipal institutions, and in that 
which lent a new sanclily and reverence to her laws, and gave 
strength by their alliance with Us own peculiar polity to the muni- 
cipal institutions — in her adopted religion. The empire of Christ 
succeeded to the empire of the CiEsars. 

When it ascended the throne, ‘assumed a supreme and universal 
dominion over mankind, becaind the legislator, not merely through 
public statutes, but in all Ihe minute details of life, discharged, in 
fact, almost all the functions of civil as well as of religious govern- 
ment, Christianity could not but appear under a new form, and 
wear a ,far different appearance lhan when it was the humble and 
private faith of a few scattered individuals, or only spiritually con- 
nected communities. As it was about to enter into its next period 
of conflict willi barbarism, and undergo the temptation of unlimited 
power, however it might depart from Us priiuUivc simplicily, and 
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indeed recede from its genuine spirit, it is impossible not to observe 
how wonderfully (those who contemplate human affairs with reli- 
gious minds may assert how^ providentially) it adapted itself to its 
allerAd position, and the new part which it was to fulfil in the his- 
torwf man. We have already traced this gradual (^ange in the for- 
na/ion of the powerful Hierarchy, in the development of Monas- 
ucism, the establishment of the splendid and imposing Ritual; we 
must turn our attention, before we close, to the new modification of 
the religion itself. ^ 

Its theology now appears wrought out into a regular, multifa- 
rious, and, as it were, legally established system. 

It was the consummate excellence of Christianity, that it blended rhiistian 
in apparently indissoluble union religious and moral perfection, 

Its essential doctrine was, in its pure theory, inseparable from hu- 
inane, virtuous, and charitable disposition. Piety to God, as he was 
impersonated in Christ, worked out, as it seemed, by spontaneous 
energy into Christian beneficence. 

Rut there has always been a* slrop<» oro; ensity to disturb this nice 
balance : the dogmatic part of religion"* ftic province of faith, is 
constantly endeavouring to set itself apart, and to maintain a sepa- 
rate e\i tenco. Faith, in this limited sense, aspires to be religion. 

This, in gene-al, takes place soon after the first outburst, the strong 
impulse of new and absorbing reMgious emotions. At a later period 
morality attempts to stand alone, without the sanction or support 
/)f religious failli. One half 0 ‘ Christianity 's thus perpetually striv- 
ing to pass lo" the whole, and to absorb all the attention, to the 
neglect^ to the dispr"a« at length a total separation from 

its hcaven-apooiiited consor* i he mulliphcalion and subtle refine- 
ment of thcologic dogrriijs, the engrossing inleroet excised by some 
dominant teeel, especially it are associated with or embodied 
in, a minute and r'gorous ccrernoniaV lend to satisfy and lull the 
mind into complacent acquiescence in its own religious complete- 
ness. But directly religion began to consider itself something apart, sepamt.on 
something exclusively dogmatic or exclusively ceremonial, an ac- 
ceplance of certain truths by the belief, or the discharge of certain andchns. 
ritual observances, the transition from separation to hostility was '““aiT 
rapid and unimpeded (1). No sooner had Christianity divorced mo- 
rality as its inseparable companiou through life, than it formed an 
unlawful connection with any dominant passion ; and the strange 
and unnatural union of Christian faith with ambition, avarice, 
cruelty, fraud, and, even licence, appeared in strong contrast with 
its primitive harmony of doctrine and inward disposition. Thus in 
a great degree, while Ihe Roman world became Christian in outward 
worship and in faith, it remained Heathen, or even at some periods 


(i) Compare p. 305 , 300 
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worse than in lt>e beUer limes of Heathenism, as lo beneficence, 
gentleness, purily, social virluc, humanity, and peace. This ex- 
treme view may appear lo be juslihed by Ibe general survey of 

,M^or Chrislian society. Yet, in fad, religion did not, except at Ihedark- 
r.mipiPio. periods, so completely insulate itself, or so entirely recede^om 
its natural alliance with morality, though it admitted, at each 
periods, much which was irreconcilable with its pure and original 
spirit. Hence the mingled character of its social and political, as 
well as of its personal influences. The union of Christianity with 
rnonachism,,wilh sacerdotal domination, with the military spirit, 
with the spiritual autocracy of the papacy, with the advancement at 
one lime, at another with the repression, of the human mind, had 
each their darker and brighter side *, and were in succession (how- 
ever they departed from the primal and ideal perfection of Christia- 
nity) to a certain extent beneficial, because apparently almost ne- 
cessary lo the social and intellectual development of mankind at 
each parlicular juncture. So, for instance, military Christianity, 
which grew out of the inevitable Incorporation of the force and 
energy of the barbarian^ conquerors with the sentiments and feel- 
ings of that age, and which finally produced chivalry, was, in fact, 
the subslitullon of inhumanity for Ctiristian geiilleness, of the love 
of glory for the love of peace. Ycl was this indispensable lo the pre- 
servation of Christianity in its contest w ilh its new eastern antago- 
nist. Unwarlike Christianity would have been trampled underfoot, 
and have been in danger of total extermination, by triumphant 
Mobaminedanism. 

< hnsi.an prevaifiiig character thus stood in the most di- 

f.Hiiiigs reel contrast with the spirit of the Gospel, it was not merely that 

iicvrr . 

.m.mci. the creed of Christianity in its primary articles was universally ac- 
cepted, apd a profound devotion fiyed the Christian mind, there 
was likewise a constant under-growth, as it were, of Christian feel- 
ings, and even of Christian virtues. Nothing could contrast more 
strangely, for instance, than St. l..ouis slaughtering Saracens and 
berotics with his remorseless sword, and Uic Saviour of mankind by 
the Lake of Galilee*, yet, when this dominant spirit of the age did 
not preoccupy the whole soul, the self-denial, the purily, even the 
genUeness of such a heart bore, still unanswerable testimony lo the 
genuine influence of Christianity'. Our illustration has carried us far 
beyond the boundaries of our history, bul already the great charac- 
teristic distinction of later Clirislian history had begun to be deve- 
loped, the severance of Christian faitli from Christian love, the pas- 
sionate attachment, the stern and remorseless maintenance of the 
Christian creed, without or willi only a partial practice of Qirisliaii 
virluc, or even the predominance of a lone of mind, in some res- 
pects absolutely ineonsislent with genuine Christianity. While the 
human mind, in general, became more rigid in exacting, and more 
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timid in departing from, the admitted doctrines or (he church, (he 
moral sense became more dull and obtuse to (he purer and more 
evanescent beauty of Christian holiness. In (ruth it was so much 
more easy, in a dark and unreasoning age, to subscribe, or at least 
lo glider passive submission to, certain defined doctrines, lhan to 
jpfik out those doctrines in (heir proper influences upon the life, 

1$iai we deplore, rather than wonder at, this ^bstilulion of one 
half of the Christian religion for (he whole. Nbr are we astonished 
lo find those, who were conslanlly violating (he primary principles 
of Christianity, fiercely resenting, and, if they had the p?)wer, re- 
lentlessly avenging, any violation of the inlegrily of Christian faith. 
Heresy of opinion, we have seen, became almost the only crime, 
against which excommunication pointed its thunders : the darker 
and more baleful heresy of unchristian passions, which assumed the 
language of Christianity, was cither too general lo be detected, or at 
best encountered with feeble and impotent remonstrance. Thus 
Christianity became at the same time more peremptorily dogmatic, 
and less influential ; it assumed the supreme dominion over (he mind, 
while it held but an imperfect and partiSl^onlroi over the passions 
and affections. The theology of the Gospel was the religion of the 
world ; the spirit of the Gospel very far from the ruling influence 
of mankind. 

Yet even the theology maintained its dominion, by in some de- 
gree accommodating itself to the human mind. It became to a cer- 
tain degree mythic in its character, and polytheistic in its form. 

Now had commenced what may be called, neither unreasonably m.mJiu 
nor unwarrantably, the mythic age of Christianity. As Christianity 
worked downward into Ihe lower classes of society, as it received 
the rude and ignorant barbarians within its paie^ (he general effect 
could not but be, that the age would drag down the religion lo its 
level, rather lhan the religion elevate the age lo its own lofty 
standard. 

The connection between the world of man and a higher order of 
things had been re-established ^ the approximation of the Godhead 
to (he human race, the actual presence of the Incarnate Deity upon 
earth, was universally recognised transcendental truths, beyond 
the sphere of human reason, had l^ecomc the primary and elemental 
principles of human belief. A strongly imaginative period was the 
necessary consequence of this extraordinary impulse. It was the i 
reign of faith, of faith which saw orfejt the divine, or at least super- 
natural, agency, in every occurrence of life, and in every impulse 
of the heart; which offerc’ itself as the fearless and undoubling 
interpreter of every event which comprehended in its domain the 
past, the present, and the future ; and seized upon the whale range 
of human thought and knowledge, upon history, and even natural 
philosophy, as its own patrimony. * 
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This was not, it could not be, that more sublime theology of a 
rational and intelleclual Christianity ^ that theology which expands 
itself as the system of the universe expands upon the mind ; and 
from its wider acquaintance with the wonderful provisions^ the 
more manifest and all-provident forethought of the Deity, acki^w- 
lodges with more awe-struck and admiring, yet not less fervent iwed 
grateful, homage Jhe beneficence of the Creator *, that Christian" 
theology which reverentially traces the benignant providence of 
Go-d over the affairs of men — the all-ruling Father — the Redeemer 
revealed at the appointed time, and publishing the code of reconci- 
liation, holiness, peace, and everlasting life— the Universal Spirit, 
with its mysterious and confest, but unlraceable energy, pervading 
the kindred spiritual part of man. The Christian of these days lived 
in a supernatural world, or in a world under the constant and felt 
and discernible interference of supernatural power. God was not 
only present, but asserting his presence at every instant, not merely 
on signal occasions and for important purposes, but on the most 
insignificant acts and persons. The course of nature was beheld, 
not as one great uniform ^nd majestic miracle, but as a succession 
of small, insulated, sometimes trivial, sometimes contradictory in- 
terpositions, often utterly inconsistent with the moral and Christian 
attributes of God. The divine power and goodness were not spread- 
ing abroad like a genial and equable sunlight, enlightening, cheer- 
ing, vivifying, but breaking out in partial and visible flashes of 
influence 5 each incident was a special miracle, the ordinary emo- 
tion of the heart was divine inspiration. Each individual had not 
merely his portion in the common diffusion of religious and moral 
knowledge or feeling, but looked for his peculiar and especial share 
in the divine blessing. His dreams came direct from heaven, a new 
system of Christian omens succeeded ^he old •, witchcraft merely in- 
voked Beelzebub, or Satan instead of Hecate •, hallowed places only 
changed their tutelary nymph or genius for a saint or martyr. 
imaKiii- It is not less unjust to stigmatise in the mass as fraud, or to 
onhc'hut condemn as the weakness of superstilion, than it is to enforce as an 
»T>aninind.egsenlial part of Christianity, that which was the necessary deve- 
lopment of this slate of the human mind. The case was this,— Ihe 
mind of man had before it a reqent and wonderful revelation, in 
which it could not but acknowledge the divine interposition. God 
had been brought down, or had condescended to mingle himself 
with the affairs of men. But .where should that faith, which could 
not but receive these high, and consolatory, and reasonable truths, 
set limits to the agency of this beneficent power? How should it 
discriminate between that which in its apparent discrepancy with 
the laws of nature ( and of those laws how little was Icnown ! ) was 
miraculous ; and that which, to more accurate observation, was 
only strange or wonderful, or perhaps the result of ordinary but 
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dimly seen causes? how still more in the mysterious world of the 
human mind, of which the laws are siill, we will not say in their 
primitive, but in comparison with those of external nature, in pro- 
foui^ obscurity ? If the understanding of man was too much dazzled 
to w clearly even material objects ; if just awakei|^Dg from a deep 
tc^e, it beheld every thing floating before it in a mist of wonder, 
now much more was the mind disqualified to jod|$e of its own emo- 
tions, of the origin, suggestion, and powers, o*f those thoughts and 
emotions, which still perplex and baffle our deepest metaphysics. 

The irresistible current of man’s thoughts and feelings ran all onq^ 
way. It is difficult to calculate the effect of that extraordinary po- 
wer or propensity of the mind to sec what it expects to see, to co- 
lour with the preconceived hue of its own opinions and sentiments 
whatever presents itself before it. The contagion of emotions or of 
passions, which in vast assemblies may be resolved, perhaps, into 
a physical effect, acts, it should seem, in a more extensive manner ^ 
opinions and feelings appear to be propagated with a kind of epide 
mic force and rapidity. Thcte were sp^e, no doubt, who saw 
farther, but who either dared not, or did not care, to stand across 
the torrent of general feeling. But the mass, even of the strongest 
minded, were influenced, no doubt, by the profound religious dread 
of assuming that for an ordinary effect of nature, which might be 
a divine interposition. They were far more inclined to suspect 
reason of presumption than faith of credulity. Where faith is the 
height of virtue, and infidelity the depth of sin, tranquil investiga- 
tion becomes criminal indifference, doubt guilty scepticism. Of all 
charges men shrink mos^ sensitively, especially in a religious age, 
from that of irrcligion, however made by (he most ignorant or (he 
most presumptuous. The clergy, the great agents in the mainte- 
nance and communication of ttys imaginative religious bias, the as- 
serters of constant miracle in all its various forms, were themselves, 
no doubt, irresistibly carried away by the same tendency. It was 
treason against their order and their sacred duly, to arrest, or to 
deaden, whatever might tend to religious impression. Pledged by 
obligation, by feeling, wc may add by interest, to advance religion, 
most were blind to, all closed their ey«s against, (he remote conse- 
quences of folly and superstition, ^clergyman who, in a credulous 
or cnihusiastic age, dares to be raMonally pious, is a phenomenon 
of moral courage. From this time, eflher the charge of irreligion, 
or the not less dreadful and fatal suspicion of heresy or magic, was 
the penalty to be paid for the glorious privilege of superiority to the 
age in which the man lived, or of the atlainment to a higher and 
more reasonable theology. 

The desire df producing religious impression was in a great de- 
gree the fertile parent of all the wild inventions which already be 
gan to be grafted on the simple creed of CUristianily. That which 
n. " ?4 
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was employed avowedly with this end in one generation, became 
Hie popular belief of the next. The full growth of all this religious 
poetry (for, Ihough not in form, it was poetical in its essence) be- 
longs to, and must be reserved for, a later period : Christian history 
would be incomplete without that of Christian popular superslimn. 

But Ihough religion, and religion in this peculiar form, had tn^s 
swallowed up all {Sh^her pursuits and sentiments, it cannot indeed be 
said, that this new mythic or imaginative period of the world sup- 
pressed the development of any strong intellectual energy, or ar- 
4-ested the progress of real knowledge and improvement. This, even 
if commenced, must have yielded to the devastating inroads of bar- 
barism. But in truth, however high in some respects the civilisation 
of the Roman empire under the Anlonincs ; however the useful, 
more especialiy the mechanical, arts must have attained, as their 
gigantic remains still prove, a high perfection, (Ihough degeneralc 
in point of taste, by Ihe colossal solidity of their structure, the vast 
buildings, the roads, the aqueducts, the bridges, in every quarter 
of the world, bear tesliippny to the science as well as to the public 
spirit of the ago,) still there is a remarkable dearth, at this flourish- 
ing period, of great names in science and philosophy, as well as in 
literature (1). 

r.ffrd on Principles may have been admitted, and may have begun to lake 
,, firm root, through the aulhoritalivo writings of the Christian fathers, 

* which, after a long period, would prove adverse to the free develop- 
ment of natural, moral, and intellectual philosophy; and having 
been enshrined for centuries as a part of religious doctrine, would 
not easily surrender their claims to divine authority, or be deposed 
from their established supremacy. The church condemned Galileo 
on the authority of Ihe fathers as much as of tlie sacred writings, 
at least on their irrefragable interpietalion of the scriptures; and 
Hie denial of the antipodes by St. Augustine was alleged against 
the magnificent, but as it appeared to many no less impious than 
frantic, theory of Columbus (2). The wild cosmogonicai theories of 
the Gnostics and Manicheans, with the no less unsatisfactory hypo- 
theses of the Greeks, tended, no doubt, to throw discredit on all 
kinds of physical study (3), and to establish the strictly literal expo- 
sition of the Mosaic history of libe creation. Tlie orthodox fathers, 

(0 Galen, -as wrilor on pliysic, luay be quoted taxal renun crricstium scu noturalium, quia 
as an exception. ^ sunt labdita;, neiyciri posse, qjuia nullus doceal. 

(!2) U lias been said, lliat llie best inalheinalical uec quati oportcrc, quia inventri quarenda non 
xciniicc wliicb tbe age could command T#as cm- pos^uut. Qua excepliuiie inteqinsitu et physicos 
plowed in tbe settlement of the question about adinonuissct nc quaTerent eu, qua; modum cxcc- 
Kiister, decided ut.the Council of Nice. dcrent cogitationis hum.'iiw, et sc ipsum caiuin- 

(3) Iliucker’s observations on the physical man invidia liberassel, el nobis certe dedisset ali> 
knowledge, or rather on the professed contempt quid, quod sequeremur." Div. Instil, iii 2. See 
of physical knowledge, of Uie fathers, n’-e cha- other quolalions to the fiime effect . BrncLcr, 
raeterised vilh his usual plain good sense. Hist. Phil iii. p. S.*)?. The work of Cosmas Imli 
Their general language was that of boctanlius eopjeusles, edited by Montfaqcon, is a curious 
— " Quanto faceret sapientius uc verius si ex- example of Ibc jn evading notions of physical 
..ceptione factft dieeret caussas ratumesque duis- science. 
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ihey enlarge on Ihe works of Ihe six days, Ihough they allow 
themselves largely in allegorical inference, have in general in view 
these strange theories, and refuse to depart from the strict letter of 
the history (1)^ and the popular language, which was necessarily 
enjoyed with regard to the earth and the movements of the hea- 
vj^y bodies, became established as literal and immutable truth. 

'^he Bible, and the Bible interpreted by thejfithers, became the 
code not of religion only, but of every branch of knowledge. If re- 
ligion demanded the assent to a heaven-revealed, or heaven-sanc- 
tioned, theory of the physical creation, Ihe whole history of man, 
from its commencement to its close, seemed to be established in 
still more distinct and explicit terms. Nothing was allowed for figu- 
rative or Oriental phraseology, nothing for that condescension to 
the dominant sentiments and slate of knowledge, which may have 
been necessary to render each part of the sacred writings intelligible 
to that age in which it was composed.. And if the origin of man was 
thus clearly revealed, the close of his history was still supposed, 
however each generation pasiled away yjjdislurbed, to be still im- 
minent and immediate. The day of judgment was before the eyes 
of the Christian, either instant, or at a very brief interval*, it was 
not unusuaj, on a general view, to discern the signs of the old age 
and decrepitude of the world ; and every great calamily was either 
the sign or the commencement of the awful consummation. Gre- 
gory I. beheld in the horrors of Iho Lombard invasion the visible 
approach of the last day^ and it is not impossible that the doctrine 
of a purgatorial stale was strengthened by this prevalent notion, 
which interposed only a limited space between the death of the in- 
dividual and the final juc!gmenl(2). 

But the popular .belief was not merely a llioology in ilsjiigher 
sense. • 

Clirislianity begao to approach to a polytheistic form, or at least 1*013 - 
to permit, what it is difficult to call by any other name than poly- form"„f 
Iheislic, habits and feelings of devotion, it attributed, however 
vaguely, to subordinate beings some of the inalienable powers and 
allribules of divinity. Under the whole of this form lay the sum of 
Christian doctrine 5 but that which was constantly presented to the 
minds of men was the host of subordinate, indeed, but still active 
and influential, mediators bclwccmyie Deity and the world of man. 
Throughout (as has already been ^ will presently be indicated 
again) existed the vital and cssenliaf deference between Christianity 


n) Compare ihe UcxDemero'i of Ambrose, 
ana BruuLer's seiisiMe remarks on the paiclon- 
able errors of that great prelate. The evil was, 
not that the fathers fell into extraordinary 
errors on subjects of winch they were ignorant, 
but that their errors were canonised by the 
blind venerat'on of later ages, wbirh might 
|iave been belter informed. 

(•i) De^mpulala; urbes, eviTba cnslra, concre* 


ittdta; ecclesiic, de.structa sunt monastcria viro- 
rum et fneminarum, desolatu ah huininibus pras* 
dia, atqun ah omni culture de&iUutn; in solitu* 
dine vacat terra, occupavcriint bestiir loea, <px 
pniis inultitmlo hominuin lenebat. Nam in nac 
terra, in quA nos vivimuiS, fineni suum mundns 
jam noil nuiitiat srd nstendii. Grrg. Mag. Dial 
111 . 38 . 
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was employed avowedly with this end in one generation, became 
the popular belief of the next. The full growth of ail this religious 
poetry (for, Ihough not in form, it was poetical in its essence) be- 
longs to, and must be reserved for, a later period : Christian history 
would be incomplete without that of Christian popular superstilbn. 

But though religion, and religion in this peculiar form, had iSik 
swallowed up all dither pursuits and sentiments, it cannot indeed be 
said, that this new mythic or imaginative period of the world sup- 
pressed the development of any strong intellectual energy, or ar- 
-rested the progress of real knowledge and improvement. This, even 
if commenced, must have yielded to the devastating inroads of bar- 
barism. But in truth, however high in some respects the civilisation 
of the Roman empire under the Anlonines 5 however the useful, 
more especially the mechanical, arts must have attained, as their 
gigantic remains still prove, a high perfection, (though degenerate 
in point of taste, by the colossal solidity of their structure, the vast 
buildings, the roads, the aqueducts, the bridges, in every quarter 
of the world, bear tesliijipny to the .science as well as (0 the public 
spirit of llie age,) still there is a remarkable dearth, at this flourish- 
ing period, of great names in science and philosophy, as well as in 
literature (1). 

™oy have been admitted, and may have begun to lake 
.IiX;;. firm root, through the authoritative writings of the Christian fathers, 

• ''y- which, after a long period, would j)rovc adverse to the free develop- 
ment of natural, moral, and inicllecluat philosophy; and having 
been enshrined for centuries as a part of religious doctrine, would 
not easily surrender their claims to divine authorilv, or be deposed 
from their established supremacy. The church condemned Galileo 
on the authority of the fathers as much as of the sacred writings, 
at least on Hicir irrefragable inlerpjelation of the scriptures; and 
llie denial of the antipodes by St. Augustine was alleged against 
the magnificent, but as it appeared to many no le.ss impious than 
frantic, theory of Columbus (2). The wild cosmogonical theories of 
the Gnostics and Manicheans, with the no less unsatisfactory hypo- 
theses of the Greeks, tended, no doubt, to throw discredit on all 
kinds of physical study ( 3 ), and to establish the slrictly literal expo- 
wlionuf the Mosaic history of Hie creation. The orthodox fathers, 


Cl) Gnten, as wrllcr on jiliysic, may be rruotrd 
os VI) rxcrption. 

(2) H has heou said, that the best malhrinaliral 
.science whivh the age could comma iid whs cm* 
ployed in the settlement of the quchUoii about 
Knster, decided at.tbe Council of Nice. 

(3) Piuchfi’s observations on the physical 
know ledge, or rather on the professed toiitrmpt 
.ol physiiuil knowledge, of Uie fathers, n^'C rha- 

rarterised with Ins usual plain good benso. 
Their general language was that of Lactanlins 
— “ Quanto faceret bapienims uc verius si ex- 
-ceptione faclS dii’cret cuussas ratioresqur duib- 


laxat reniin rrelcstium seu noturalium, qnia 
suiit -ibditJL', nesciri posse, quin nullus doc eat, 
iiec qua-n oportcrc, quia nivciuri quarenda non 
possunt. Qua exeepiioue inlerposila ct physicos 
odmoiiui-^sc-t ne qua-rerent ea, qua- inodum cxcc- 
dcrent c(igit.ilionis humaiia, et ae iphum coluin 
Ilia? invidid liberasset, el nobis eerie dedisset ali* 
quid, quod .sequereinur.” l)iv. Instil, iii 2. See 
other quotations to ibi? feme effect : Brucker 
Hist. ]*hil ill. p. 357. TheworkofCosmasIndi’ 
copjeuslcs, edited by Monlfaucon, is a eurious 
example of the provdiling notions of physical 
science, ‘ 
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when Ihey enlarge on Ihe works of Ihe six days, Ihough they allow 
Ibemselves largely in allegorical inference, have in general in view 
these strange theories, and refuse to depart from the strict letter of 
the history (1)-, and the popular language, which was necessarily 
enjoyed with regard to the earth and the movej^ents of the hea- 
v^^y bodies^ became established as literal and immutable truth. 

The Bible, and the Bible interpreted by thejSthers, became the 
code not of religion only, but of every branch of knowledge. If re- 
ligion demanded the assent to a heaven-revealed, or heaven-sanc- 
tioned, theory of the physical creation, the whole history of man, 
from its commencement to its close, seemed to be established in 
still more distinct and explicit terms. Nothing w'as allowed for figu- 
rative or Oriental phraseology, nothing for that condescension to 
the dominant sentiments and stale of knowledge, which may have 
been necessary to render each part of the sacred writings intelligible 
to that age in which it was composed.. And if the origin of man was 
thus clearly revealed, the close of his history was still supposed, 
however each generation passed away yi^dislurbed, to be still im- 
minent and immediate. The day of judgment was before the eyes 
of the Christian, either instant, or at a very brief interval ; it was 
not unusual, on a general view, to discern the signs of the old age 
and decrepitude of the world ^ and every great calamity was either 
the sign or the commencement of the awful consummation. Gre- 
gory I. beheld in the horrors of the Lombard invasion the visible 
approach of the last day ; and it js not impossible that the doctrine 
of a purgatorial stale was strengthened by this prevalent notion, 
which interposed only a limited space between the death of Ihe in- 
dividual and the final juT!guient(2). 

But the popular belief was not merely a theology in its higher 
sense. ^ 

C/lirislianity begai? to approach to a polytheistic form, or at least Poiy 
to permit, what it is difficult to call by any other name than poly- form of 
Ihcistic, habits and feelings of devotion. It attributed, however 
vaguely, to subordinate beings some of the inalienable powers and 
altribules of divinity. Under the whole of this form lay the sum of 
Christian doctrine *, but that which was consianily presented to the 
minds of men was the host of subordinate, indeed, but still active 
and intluenlial, mediators bclweeni|hc Deity and the world of man. 
Throughout (as has already been will presently be indicated 
again) existed the vital and essenliard^crence between Christianity 

p) Compare the Uoxaemeron of Ambrose, matsc eccleslre, dcstructa $uut mona'^tcria % iro- 
and Bruvker's sellable remarks on the paidon- rum et foeminarum, dcsolata ab liomiiiibus pra:> 
able errors of lhat ^reat prelate. Tbc evil was, dia, alqun ab omni oultorc dcstiiula ; in solitu- 
not that the fathers fell into extraordinary dine vacut terra, occupaverunt bestiac lora, qux 
errors on subjects of wLich they were ignorant, prius multitudo hoininum tenebat. Nam in nae 
bill lhat their errors were canonised by the terrd, i'n qiiA nos vivlinus, finem suum mundus 
blind veuerat’on of later ages, which might jam non nuntiat sed osiendil. Oreg. Mag. Hi it* 

Jsave lieen belter informed. iii, 38 * . ■ 

(■y) Oe^iopulatx urbes, erer^a caslra, concrc. 
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and Paganism. It is possible that the controversies about the Tri- 
nity and the divine nature of Christ, tended indirectly to the pro- 
moiiou of this worship, of the Virgin, of angels, of saints and mar- 
tyrs. The great object of the victorious, to a certain extent, of both 
parties, was the (jlosest approximation, in one sense, the identifka- 
tion, of the Saviour with the unseen and incomprehensible Deiiy>^ 
Though the humah^nuture of Christ was as strenuously asserted in 
theory, it was not dwelt upon with the same earnestness and con- 
stancy a^his divine. To magnify, to purify this from all earthly 
leaven was the object of all eloquence : Iheologic disputes on this 
point withdrew or diverted the attention from the life of Christ as 
simply related in the G6spels. Christ became the object of a re- 
moter, a more awful, adoration. The mind began therefore to seek 
out, or eagerly to seize, some other more material beings, in closer 
alliance with human sympathies. The constant propensity of man to 
humanise his Deity, checked, as it were, by the receding majesty of 
the Saviour, readily clung with its devotion to humbler objects (1). 
The weak wing of the common and unenlightened mind could not 
soar to the unapproachable light in which Christ dwelt with the 
Father it dropped to the earth, and bowed itself down before some 
less mysterious and infinite object of veneration. In theory it was 
always a different and inferior kind of worship*, but the feelings, 
especially impassioned devotion, know no logic : they pause not ^ 
it would chill them to death if they were to pause for these fine and 
Wortiliip subtle distinctions. The gentle ascent bv which admiration, re- 
verence, gratitude, and love, swelled up to awe, to veneration, to 
seiif. worsliip, both as regards the feelings of the individual and ttie ge- 
neral sentiment, was imperceptible. Men passed from rational re- 
spect for the remains of the dead (2), the communion of holy 
thought and emotion, which might Qonnecl the departed saint with 
his brethren in the flesh, to the superstitious veneration of relics, 
and the deificalion of mortal men, by so easy a transition, that (hey 
never discovered the precise point at which they transgressed the 
unmarked and un watched boundary. 

This new polytheising Christianity therefore was still subordinate 
and subsidiary in the theologic creed to the true Christian worship, 
but it usurped its place in the heart, and rivalled it in the daily 

t 

(1) The progress of the worship of suiiit^.nd (a., n, 38&) uguinst the removal and sale of 

angels bas been fairly and impartially traee^ by saints’ bodies. ** Nemo inartyres distrabal, nemo 
iihrdeck.CbristlirbeKircbciigescbichte, viiv 1£1. inercetur." Cod. Theodus. ix. 17 Augustine de- 
et In the account of the martyrdom of Poly- uies that worship was ever offered to nimstles 
carp, it is said, we love the martyrs a.s disci> or saints. “ Quis autem audivit aliquando fidr 
plea and followers of tlie Lord.*’ The fathers of liuiu staiitem saoerdotem ad altare etiam super 
the next period leave the saints and martyrs lu s.’inetum corpus martyris ad Dei honorem tut- 
a kind of intermediate slate, the bosom of Abra* tuinque construclum, dicere in precibus, nffero 
bam or Paradise, as explained by Te.rtuUian, tibi sacrificiiim, Petre, vel Panh, vel Cypriane, 
coutr. Klarc. iv. 34 Apolyet. 47- Compare Ire- cum aptid eorum memnnas offcratiir Deo qui 
na*us, adv. Hnr. v r. 31. Jnstiii, Dial, cum eos et huiniues et mart} res fetil, et saiictis suis 
Tryph Origen, Hom. vii. m Levii. angelis ccrlosli honore sociavit." lie Civ. Dei, 

( 2 ) 'The growth of the worship of relics is best viu. 27- Compare xvii. 10. where he asserts 
shown by the prohibitory' law of Theodosius miracles to l«t! performed at tlieir tombs. 
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langoa^e and practices of devolioo. The worshipijcr fell and ac- 
knowledged his dependency, and looked for prolection, or sup- 
port, to these new intermediale beings, the intercessors with the 
groat Intercessor. They were arrayed by the general belief in some 
of the attributes of the Deily, — ubiquity (1); ll|p perpetual cog- 
nisance of the affairs of earth they could hear the prayer (2) •, 
*^lbey could read the heart*, they could control^ '%)alure ; they had a 
power, derivative indeed from a higher source, but still exercised 
according to their volition, over all the events of the wo^ld. Thus 
each city, and almost each individual, began lo hajre his tutelar 
saint 5 the presence of some beatified being hovered over and hal- 
lowed particular spots *, and thus the strong influence of local and 
particular worships combined again with that great universal faith, 
of which the supreme Father was the sole object, and the universe 
the temple (3). Still, however, this new polylheism differed in its 


^l) in his prefarr lo Irenscus, p. 

CKXXvi hiis ailducetl suuu* loxls irniii the filk'.iers 
of the fourth and fifth teiituries uii the ubiquity 
of the saint.s and the Virgin. 

(2) JVihaps the earliest instances of these are 
in I he eulogies of the ea>tern martyrs, by Basile 
Greg. JNaz. and Greg. Nyssen. See < qiecially 
the former on the Forty Martyrs, O 

tTri Tooc aso’ff'stpotitov'Tat Jcato-at- 
0 tC^pettvojuivo;, \<7r cLuruu: 

ATrn'tpix^h ® hua-iM tufti Tav 

J'vo'^ffcev, 0 /i 'tvet etu'iu 'ral 

sv'TAi/Bit •)t/vM euo-tCiic 
uTTip Te,cvav xataatAa/zCatve- 

T«lj ATToJ^hp/.oCiv'ri cLvJ'p* TOV STTfltVoJ'oy 

diVoo^cvn, alppaieTTO ovTi tmv o-ec'rttpictv. 
Oper. vnl. ii. p. |55. These and sinAar passage.s 
I'l Greg. Na^iuiizen (Orat in Ihisil '' and Gregory 
ol Myssa fill Theodor. Martyr.) may be rheturi* 
cal urnaiucnls, but their ignorant and enthu- 
Mastic hearers wuiilil not make much dIJuwante 
for the fei vour of eloqiieijre. 

' 3) An illusti.ition ol the new form as<iumed by 
(<hrisliaii woishi]) may be collected from the 
works of Paulinus, who, in eiphleeii poems, 
celebrates the nativity of Si. Felix the tutelary 
saint ofNohi St. h'dix is at least invested lu the 
povrers asciibid to tlie iiiteriiiediate deities of 
aiitjqnity. Pilgrims ciowded from the whole of 
the south of Italy to the re.stival of St. Felix. 
Rome herself, though she possessed the altars of 
St, Peter and St. Paul, poured forth her myriads, 
the Capeniaii gate was choked, the Appion 
was covered with the devout worshipper*. Multi' 


tades came from beyond the sea. St. Felix is 
implored by his servants to remove the iin- 
peiliiiiei'^'^o iheii pilgrimages from the hostility 
of men or idverse wealhei ; to smooth the seas, 
and stMid propitious winds.** There is constant 
reference, indeed, to Christ*** as the sou^e of 
this power, ycl the power is fully and explicitly 
assign’d to the saint. He is the prevailing inter- 
cessor between the worshipper and Chiisl ^ But 
the vital dislinetions between this paganising 
form of Christianity and Pagauisin Itself is no 
less manifest in these poems. It is not merely as 
a tutelary deity in tin’s life, ihot the snint is 
invoked , the future stale of existence and the 
final ludgnuMit are eon.slaiilly present to the 
iboughis of the worshipper. St Felix is entreated 
after death lo bear the souls of his worshippers 
into the bo.som of the Redeemer, and tointercedo 
for them at the lust day****. 

These poems frrnisli altogether a carious pic- 
ture of the times, uiid show how early Christian 
Italy began lo become what it is. The pilgrims 
brought their votive offerings, curtains and 
hangings, emhroidered with figures of animals, 
silver plates with inscriptions, euiidles of painted 
wax, pendent lamps, precious ointments, and 
dishes of venison and other meats for the ban- 
quet. The following characteristic circumstance 
must not be oinitod. The mngoiGccnt plans of 
Paulinas fur building the church of SC Felix 
were interlered with by two woodeu cottages, 
which .sloml in a lield before the front of the 
building At midnight a fire broke out in thesn 
tenements. The affrighted bishop woke up in 
trembling apjirehen.sioo lest the splendid “ pa- 
icc" of the saiut should be enveloped in the 


“ Stipatam multis unam juvat urblbus urbem 
Cerneje, totque uno compulsa ezaniina votu. 
Lucani roeuat populi, coit Appula pubes 
Et Calabri, «t rumu, quos adluit asstus uterque, 
Qui lava, et dextra Latiutn circunuonat uuda. 

Et qua bis ternas Campania lau per urbes, etc. 
Ipsaquc ccelestam sacris procerum monumentis 
Roma Petto Paal^que potens, rarescerc gaudet 
Mujus honoie dici, portaique ex ore Capens 
Millia profuiulens ad arnica inaiita Nolle 
Dimittet duodena decent per millia denio 
Aeminc, confertis longe latel Appia lurbis." 

C'drm Ml 


*< Da curreie hioltibus undb 
ft far lulis famulos u puppi suggere vratos.*' 
Garm. i 

“ Sis bonus o fellxque tuis, Dominunique poteiitem 
Exores, 

Liceat placati munere Chrlstl 
Post peiagl buctus," etc. 

“ Positasque tuorum 
Ante tnos vultus, anlmas vectare patemo 
Ne reiiuas greraio Domini fulgentls ad ora. *** 
Pusce ovium grege nos statui, tit senteniia sumiri 
Jiidios, hoc quoque nos iterum tibl mutir re donet 
Carm. in. 
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influence, as well as in its nature, from that of Paganism. It bore 
a constant reference to another stale of existence. Though the of- 
fice of the tutelary being was to avert and mitigate temporal suf- 
fering, yet it was still more so to awaken and keep alive the sen- 
limerils of the r^igious being. They were not merely the ag^nls 
of the divine providential government on earth, but indissolubly^ 
connected with th^^opes and fears of the future state of existence. 

The most natural, most beautiful, and most universal, though 
perhaps jjie latest developed, of these new forms of Christianity, 
that which tended to the poetry of the religion, and acted as the 
conservator of art, particularly of painting, till at lehgth it became 
the parent of that refined sense of the beautiful, that which was the 
inspiration of modern Ilaly,^ was the worship of the Virgin. Di- 
rectly that Christian devotion expanded itself beyond its legitimate 
objects 5 as soon as prayers or hymns were addressed to any of 
those beings who had acquired sanctity from their connection or 
co-operation with the introduction of Christianity into the world 
as soon as the apostles martyrs 'had become hallowed in the 
general sentiment, as more especially the objects of the divine 
faniour and of human gratitude, the virgin mother Of the Saviour 
appeared to possess peculiar claims to the veneration of the Chris- 
tian world. The worshipof the Virgin, like most of the other tenets 
which grew out of Christianity, originated in the lively fancy and 
fervent temperament of the East, but was embraced with equal ar- 
dour, and retained with passionate constancy, in the West 
The higher importance assigned to the female sex by Chris- 
tianity, than by any other form at least Oriental religion, po- 
werfully tended to the general adoption of the Worship of the 
Virgin, while thaftf worship reacted on the general estimation of the 
female sex. Women willingly deified (we cannot use another adc- 


llamc. llf* nitered llio cUtai^h, uitnod with a 
piect* of tilt* wood ol tbf tiuo cross, and advanced 
Towards the lire The flaiiic'. wlilch liad resisted 
all tlie water thrown upon them, retreated beloie 
the s.icied wood , .iiid in the morning everj 
thitig was found uninjured except these two de 
voted buildings The bishop, without scruple, 
'iscnbes the fire lo St. Felix . — 

“ Sed el hoc Fclicis gratia iiobi^ 

Munere cinisiiluit, quod pitFveiiieiiilo lubnrem 
I'ti/ibitf /iannni.i, opi'rnni cuiiipcndiu nobis ' * 
PrasstitU*’ Cni^Tx 

i’lie pciisant, who had dared lo prefeiT ^^ho- 
\el, ihuugli tlie beloved dwelling of his yohr..,' ‘e 
the bouse of tiod oi of his saint, seeing one of 
the buildings thus iniiaiulously in flames, sets 
hi e to the other. 

Et rclcn peragit sun danina fiiroie 
Dilectjsque doinos, rt inaiics planget nnioics ” 

Some of Uie other miracles at the shrine of St. 
l elix liorder close on the comic. 

(l) In'na'tis, in whose worLs are found the 
rarlicM of those ardent expressions with regard 
irt the Virgin, vhich afterwards kindled into 


udoriuioii, may, jti Ihn u“>pccl. be cuii’fiderctl 
jsOtienlal. 1 allude to I'is parallel belweru Fve 
and the Virgin, in which he seems to assign u 
mediatoiud chaiuilcr to the latter Iren. lii. 33 
V 19. 

The earlioi fathers use expressions williregutd 
to the Virgin altogether iiironsi.stciil with the 
reverence ol later ages Terlullian lomparea hti 
-imiavourably with Martha and Mary, un4 insi 
nuates that she partook of the incieduiily of the 
rest of her own family “ Maki aMjue non de 
luoastratur .idh.'csissu illi, eum Martha* et Maria 
alia* in comineicio ejus frequentantur. Hoc deni- 
que in Ioi.o(St I uc. viii. 20 ) apparel incredu- 
litas Foruni cum is docercl viain Y-il.c’," elc. lie 
Came Clnisti., c. 7 There is a collection of quo- 
tations on this subject in Field ou the Church, 
p Qffi. et scfj. 

The Collyndians, who offered cahes to the 
Virgin, were rejected us ligrclic.s. Fpiph. ilxr. 
Ixxviii. Ixxix. 

The perpeCual virginity of Mary was an object 
of controversy a.s might be expected, il was 
maintained with unshaken confidenre by Ft'i 
phanius, Ambroic, and Jerome. 
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CHAP. V. 


x\/;y 

quale expression) this perfect rcpreseiHalivc of Ihcii* own sex, 
while the sex was elevated in general sentiment by the influence 
ascribed to their all-powerful patroness. The ideal of this sacred 
being was the blending of maternal tenderness with perfect purity 
— Ibe two attributes of the female character which man, by his na 
ture, seems to hold in the highest admiration aifd love^ and this 
image constantly presented to the Christian mind, calling forth the 
gentler emotions, appealing to, and giving, aS it were, the divine 
sanchon to, domestic alTeclions, could not be without its influence. 
It operated equally on the manners, the feelings, and iif some re- 
spect on the inventive powers of Ghrisli tnily . The gentleness of the 
Redeemer’s character, the impersonation of the divine mercy in his 
whole beneficent life, had been in some degree darkened by the 
fierceness of polemic animosity. The religion had assumed a stern- 
ness and severity arising from the mutual and recriminatory con- 
demnations. The opposite parlies denounced eternal punishments 
against each other with such indiscriminate energy, that hell had 
become almost the leading alld predominant image in the Christian 
dispensation. This advancing gloom wafperpetually softened •, this 
severity, allayed by the impulse of gentleness and purity, suggested 
by this new form of worship. It kept in motion that genial under- 
current of more humane feeling ^ it diverted and estranged the 
lliought from this harassing strife to calmer and less exciling ob- 
jects. The dismal and llio terrible, which so constantly haunted Ihe 
imagination, lound no place during llie contemplation of (he Mo- 
ther and the Cliild, which, when once it became enshrined in llie 
heart, began to take a^visiblc and external form (1). The image 
arose out of, and derived its sanctity from, Ihe general feeling, 
which in its turn, especially when, at a lal^jr period, real art 
breathed life into it, strengtlj^ned ihe general feeling to an incal- 
culable degree. 

The wider and more general dissemination of the worship of the 
Virgin belongs lo a later period in Christian history. 

Thus under her new form was Christianity prepared lo enter 
into the darkening period of European history — lo fulfil her high 
office as the great conservative principle of religion, knowledge, 
humanity, and of the highesK^gree of civilisation of which the 
age was capable, during ccntiiri^of violence, of ignorance, and of 
barbarism. 

(l; At a lalcr [tmiod, i-vfii liie tin. goddcsii of wjr . — 

At< ystp oJj't TMV 9wnv vijcav 
ToXM to TT^WTOV, ICtlt TO StUTtpOV , 

arr the vnscs oJ Goot^f of Pi&idia, iclatiu" a viclory over ihc Av.iia, 
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y\KGAn, or ^hgarus, of Edessa, his asserted 
correspondence, ii. 9. 

Ablutions, emblematic, how far consonant 
to baptism, i. 243. 

Abraham, the Patriarch, i. 27. 363. ii. 62. 
Race of, 1 . 134. 142. 158. 217. 235. The 
Divine promise to, 206. Allusion to Abra- 
ham and Sarah, ii. 216. 

Abraxas, the mysterious word, i. 302. 
Abstinence, i. 30J. 

A byssinia, Bruce, Salt, and Pearce’s account 
of Christianity in, i. 26. n. 

Academy of Athens, philosophy of the, i. 
19. 

Achaia, Christianity received iii, i. ,227. 
253. 

Acts of the African martyrs, i. 355. n. 374. n. 

, the, see New Testament, and 

Apostles. 

Aderbijan, i. 35. 

Adiabcni, Helena, queen of the, i. 33. Her 
tomb near Jerusalem, ibid. 

^desius, the philosopher, ii. 125. 
jElia, on the site of Jerusalem, Homan re- 
Kulatioris at, i. 241. ii. 6i. 

.Elius, proBfoct at Carthage, ii, 37 
Aetius, heresy of, ii7. U9. n. 

or Emanation, doctrine of an, i 29i. 
Christ, 298. 303. 

Eon and Prologenes, i 248. 292. 

Eons, the, of the Gnostics, i. 285 299. 304, 
309. The primary, 302. # 

Esculapius, Temple of, at Egie in Cilicia, 

II. “ 


Alexander, empire of, i- I. Solicy of, 3. 
ConciLiest of Persia by, 32. 

— — , bishop of Goiflitantinoplo, ii. 8i . 

a Jew of Ephesus, i, 257. 

j the coppersmith, i. 265. 

, patriarch of Alexandria, ii. 69. 

He expels Arius from Iho city^ ibid. 
Alexandria, Jews of, their religious and 
philosophical notions, i. 14. 17. 3l- 39. 
42. 43. 116 . n. 204. 218. 290. 328. Gavo 
birth to two sects of iho Gnostics, 30i. 
The Jews of, frequented the theatres, 
317. Church of, 350. ii. 66. 99. 108, et seq. 
292. Dreadful dissension on account of 
religion at, 95. 99. 108. Murder of George, 
the Arian bishop of, 144, et seq. Perse- 
cdlioWby Severus at, i. 35i . [ See Atha- 
nasius. ) Trinilarian controversy, ii. 66. 
Temple of Serapis at, 173. Worship of, 
i7i. Statue of, ibid. The Temple assailed, 
176. Insurrection of the Pagans under the 
philosopher Olympus, 175, et seq. 
Aliturus, the Jew, i 317. 

Allegories, superstitious, i. 293. 296. 303— 
306. Moral and religious, 366. et passim. 
Allegory, Scripture, by whom considered a 
moral,!. 14. 82. Greek mythology also 
reduced to, 42. ii. 122 . Religions when 
clothed in, i. 63. 

Allegorical Being attributed to Wisdom, 
Mind, Agriculture, etc. etc., i. 285. Per- 
sons ana incidents of the Old Testament 
said to be cllegorical, ii. 351. 

Altar of the ancient Romans erected in 


Ethiopia, conversion of, 11 . 92 . 

M'rica, wild mirth of the native tribes of, 1 . 
6, The granary of Rome, ii. 39. Advdhcc 
of religion through Egypt to parts of, 1 . 
284 . 352. 371—374 . Its dcsolalc Condition 
in the time of Augustine, 390. 

African Jews, the, i. 210 . 

Christians, i. 35i, et seq. 370 li. 3i. 

martyrs, i. 355, et seq. 369. 37i— 

374. 

controversy of the Donatists and 

their opponents, ii. 33, et seq. 

\gabus, famine predicted by, i.2i6. Predicts 
that Paul would be cast into prison, 23^ 
Agapx, ii. 319. 320. n. Suppressed, 32i. 
\gnlho-daDmon, of the Egyptian mythology, 

I. 310. 

Agenario, called Serapion, i. 22 . n. 

Agnppa, Herod, i. 21 6. 

, the son of Herod Agrippa, educat- 
ed at Rome, i. 23 . 22i. Releases Ananias, 
230 . He sends Paul prisoner to Rome, 
232 . Edict of, 255. 

Vhriman, or Anmaiies, of the Persian doc- 
trines, 1 . 300. 11 . 7, 8. 

Marie captures (In.* city of Rome, 11 . 1B9 
Mbiniis, procurator ot JudtCa, 1 iTi. 232.# 
263. 

, the CoiibUl, Ins satire on Con - 

siantine, n. 19 Irrilaiioii of thf* eiifperor 
Ihereal, Ji. 


camps, i. 10 . (ff Jnceiiso of the Temple, 
84. Of the Unknown God, 250, 251 . w. 
Christian, ii. 355. 

y\iiianiius, reasons of his execution, ii. 157. 
Ambrose, St., rebukes Theodosius, ii. 86. 
181. 183. He flies from Milan, on occasion 
of the apostasy of Eugenius, i85. Charac 



at Milan, 226. His denial of a church for 
the use of the heretical empress Justina, 
223—225. His embassy to the u.surper 
Maximus, 227. His quarrel with Tbeodo- 
sius, 228. His dignity displayed, and 
#1 Theodosius condescenus to the prelate, 
^^9. He rebuke» Theodosius for the mas- 
save at Thessalonica, ibid. His death, 
«i} His works, 257. n. Introduced 
‘•‘"Ttmntirig into the West, 363. The Am- 
brosial chant, ibid. 

^America, nations of the doable continent 
of, i. 7. n. 

America, North, savage aborigines of, i. 6. 
tmpliilhealreS, death of Christians in the. 
i. 34 i. Corislaniinc condemns his enemies 
lo the beasts, 28. n. ii. 46. The Homan 
Amphitheatre, 329, ct seq. 

\ mulcts and talismans, i. 254. 256 
Ananias and Sapinra, mysterious and awiiil 
death of, I. 208 
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Ananias, a leading Christian of Damascus, Appendix II., Origin of the Gospels, i. 66. 

^ 213. ■ ■ — — 111., Influence of the more ima- 

, high priest at Jerusalem, i. 221 . ginative Incidents of the early evangelic 

On acquittal at Rome, he resumes his History on the Propagation and Mainlo- 

oQlce, 221 . St. Paul boldly confronts, nance of the Religion, i. 69. 

228. Appii Forum, i. 259. 

Andreas, execution of the eunuch, i. 387. Apostles, twelve, commissioned by Christ, 
Andrew, St., the Apostle, i. 85. lui. i20. i. 120 . Sent to preach throughout Gflilcc, 

Angel of the Synagogue, or chazaii, defined, 127 . Their uncertainty, 130 . n. Their por- 
i. 276. plexity, i35. Their contention who should^, 

Angels and Archangels,'!, 37 . The Angel of be greatest, 1 38. 177. Collision of, with 

the Goveuuni, i4. Misstonsof Gabriel to the Sadducees, 155. They are empowered 

Zachariah, 48. To Klizabeth, 49. To the to work miracles, 164 . Their Divine 

Virgin Mary, ibid., 50. To St. Peter in Master inculcates humility to them, 175. 

prison, 240 . Of the Pool of Bclhesda, ii5. Incredulity of, respecting his Kesnrrec- 

note. tion, 201 . Flection of a twelfth, 203. The 

Angel, the material world created by an, i. Holy Ghost imparts lo them the gift of 

296. 300. divers languages for the advancement ol 

Angels and devils, later Jewish doctrine of, Christianity, 203 , 204. The Acts and 

*• 294. Miracles of the Apostles, 206 . 209. n. 2i9. 

! Ine seven, of Gnostic heresy, i. 223 . 246. 249. 255. 2C3. 291 . n. Peter and 

300. Contest of good and bad, others accused, i. 208 . Defended by 

Anna, prophetical character of, i. 57 . Gamaliel, ibid. Their temporary protec- 

Annas, liign priest, I. 151. 117 . 207 . n. His lion, 209. 215 . At the intercession' of 

son Annas, or A nanus, high priest, iTud. Barnabas, they receive Paul into the 

His sanguinary adrniuistralion of the Jew- Christian Church, ibid. They preach 

ish law, 232. ■ the Gospel throughout Jiidtiea, ifud. 

Aununciation^ the, of our Lord, 1 . 48. Are persecuted by Agrippa, 216 . Labours 

Anomeans, the, ii. ii8, Ji9. Paul and Barnabas, 209, 237. Who are 

Antagonist powers, of creation andidestruc- invested with the Apostolic mission, 222 . 

tioii, i. 7 . 300. Of light and dCAness, 11 . 227 . 245. n. Martyrdom of some of the, i. 

14. et passim. ScePrmci|)les. 216 . 232. The Apostolic history, i. 23a. n 

Anthemius, the Emperor, 11 . 33i. 239. 71 . 248. 276. ii. 281 . tt. Argument on 

Anthropomorphism of the Greeks, 1 . 8. 9. the period of Peter and Paul joining the 

250. Of the Egyptian monks, li. 2.56. already established Church iii Home, i 

Anlmous, the quiiiquemnal games in 237. 71 . Martyrdom of Peter atid Paul, 

honour of, i. 321. 203—266. Legends of their missions lo 

.Anlipaler, son of Herod, his intrigues and divers countries, 273 . 'I'he primitive 

death, 1. 29. 45, Churches collected round an Aposlolu- 

Antioch, Clmrcli of, and name of Christians, teacher, 277 , el se(j. 1 he ‘ Apostolic lion- 

1. 217. 224.246. 297. 320. 369. li. 77. 143. StltUtioils/ 297. n. MaiTinge of, li. 293. 

203. 206. 292 * 77. Anciently a chief seat of Pie.iures ot, 357. Constantine/s rccogni- 

heatheiiism, J4i. Conflagration of the tion ol, in a vision, 358. Paul and Peter 

Temple of Apollo, i42. Council of, 99- depicted on many old monuments, ibid. 

Moiiastciies near, 203. Aquila, a friend of St. Paul, i. 227. 238. 255. 

Antioch of Pisidia, i. 223- Arabia, of, i. r,8. St. Paul’s residence 

Anliochus the Great, i. 32. ti. -n, 2t4. Jews of, converted, ibid. 

Antonia, the, or fortress near the Temple, 1 . Aramaic, dialects of the, i. loi. 120 . Ver- 
i92. et passim. • nacular in Palestine, 204. 

Antoniiies, the, i. 312. 3i4, Arbogasles, the Caul, commander of the 

Antoninus, Marcus, i. ly. 254. Edict of, *U>man troops, li. 185. 

335. Persecution hy, ibid. Archelaus, his accession on Iho death o! 

Pius, i. 314. Ills rcigii, 323. Jlis Herod the Great, i. 45. 59. 73. Hisdeposi 

rescript, 324. n His edicts favouring the tion, 74, 75. J8i. 

Christians, ibid. , bishop ot Cascar, his con 

Antoninus, column of, i, 34 1 . lerence with Mani, n. 19. IJis ‘ Acis,’ 14. 

Anlonius, Julius, edict of the proconsul, i. Architecture of Grecian temples, ii. . 57 , .58. 

255. Principle of lliearch and vault, 57 Ot 

Antony, St., a true Christian, ii. 249. Sells Christian churches, 58. Later Homan, 69 
his patrimony for purposes of charily. Church, 345. Windows, 340. Subdivisions 
2.50. His asceticism, ibid. Dteinonology, of the building, ibtd. Gothic, 347. 
ibid. Self-torture, 252. His influence, JVrdeschir Babhegaii, king of Persia, ii. 6. 
253. V^Arcopagus at Athens, i. 250. 

Anulinus,praifcctof Africa, ii. 34,36. I. Arelas, king of Arabia, i. 78 . n. 94 . 128 
Apocalypse, the, i. 327. 2 i 4 . 

Apocryphal books of the Old Tesiaiufnt, i. Ananism, of the Visigoths, ii. 63. n. Dis- 
13,32.43.50.327. ‘Gospel of the Ii/Vcy,' pules on account of, li, 94 — 105. ii8. i6o. 
n. Arians, tenets of this sect, ii. 69. Triumph 

Apollo, oracle of, at Miletus,!. 382. 385. of the faction, 106, 107 . ns. 

391. Temples of, ii. 22. «. Worship of. Anus, doctrine of, ii. 68. Driven from 
55. 190. Hymn to, 158. Divination, ibid. Alexandria, 69. Writes the ‘Thalia,’ 70, 
Oracle of, ibid. n. His disciples, ibid. n. Is exiled, 7-». Re- 

Apollonius of Tyaiia, i. 64. 292. 306. 362. called by a letter from Conslaniine, 75. 

. Wis sudden death, ibid. The Arian 

A polios, Christian sectarian, i. 2.55. 380. « faction, io6. 

Apologists, Christian, i. 322 . 326. n. 33b. ii. AnstidcN, his apology lor Christianity, 1 
339. ‘Apology’ of Christiaiiiiy, i. 322 , 322 . 341 . 

323. 327. 337. 354. li. 339. AriStobulus, I 328. «. 

Vppendix 1., Recent Lives of Clii isl, i. (ii Armenia, ii. t08. Jevis of, 1 . 33 \^ar oi 
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Maxlmin with, 396. The first Christian 
kingdom, ii. 9 . 

Armenian Church, the, i. 283. ii. 8. 

Arsaces, dynasty of, ii. 5. 

Arsenius, Bishop, false rumour of his death, 
ii. 78, 79. ii. 262. 

Artaces, funeral of King, ii. 10. 

Artajfcrxea, ii. 8. n. 

Articles of the Church of England, i. 42. n. 

, Ascension, the, i. 2 U 2 . 

Ascetics, i. 49. 53. 76. Among the Christians, 
233. 72. 

Asceticism, source of, i. 286—200. ii. 298. 
Purifying principle of, i. 301. Of the 
Christians of Rome, ii. I 66 . 

Asia, rapid fall of the monarchies of, i. 1 . 
Jewish settlements in, 32, 33. n. Religions 
of, 34. 

Asiatic hours of the day, i. 96. n. 

Jews, the, i. 2i0. 246. Calamities 

of, 395. 

Asia Minor, Jews resident in all the pro- 
vinces of, i. 222. Christian churches of, 
226. 320. 72. St. Paul preaches in the cities 
of, 254, el seq, 263. OfTicc of Asiarch, 257. 
72. Progress of Christianity in, 283. 32 i. 
Orientalism of Westerq, 289. 329- Perse- 
cutions in, 337. 395, etpasitim. 

Asmonean dynasty, the, 1 . 181 . See the 
Herods. ^ 

Aslartc, worship of, i. 3i. 36i. ii. 144. 

Astral worship, of the East, 1 . 7. 34. 

Astrofogers banished by Augustus, i. 23. 

Astrology, its character, 1 . 23. Books of, 
309. Predictions of, 334. 

Asylum, right of, ii. 2U. 

Athanasian Christians, the, 11 . ii 0 ,vt passim. 

Athanasius, St„ ii. 74. 77. Charges against 
hiiTi, 78. Appears before the synod of 
Tyre, 79 . He justifies himself, ibid. Meets 
the oifended ('.onslanliiib, 80. Mew accu- 
sations, ibid, iianished to 'J'reves. 81- A c- 
quiKal of, 11 . 95 . A prominent character 
of Christianity, 98. Ills restoration to 
Alexandria, 99. He flics to Rome, too. 
102 . Is recalled, 103. Mew chaises against, 
105. Orders to remove him, 108 . Tumults 
at Alexandria in conseituence, ibid. 
Retreat of this prelate, 110 . His writings 
described, 11 4. His return from exile, and 
authority over the Christian cliurcb o1 
Alexandria, i45. His fifth exile, I 60 . His 
death, ibid. Allusions to, 362, ct passim. 
Athens, Jewish proselytes at, i. 226. State 
of polytheism at, 249. St. Paul in the 
Areopagus, ibid. Philosophy of, 250, 231. 
The Kiiiperor Hadrian's visit to, 321. 
lulian at, ii. i27. The Parthenon, i. 14 . ii. 
179. 72. 

Alialus, Roman emperor, ii. 189. 

, a Christian martyr, 1 . 344. 

Augustan A^ra, the, i. 1 . ^ 

August! and Caesars, forming four colcmpo- 
rary authorities in the Roman empire, 
li. 2 . 

.Augustine, St., his works effected a change 
in liupian opinion, and influence Chris- 
tianity, ii. 232. His use of Latin, ibtdji 
The Augustinian theology, ibid. His style 
of writing, 236. His civil life, 237. His 
studies, tbid. Impressed with Manichouii 
notions, ibid. His celebrity, 238. His 
baptism, 239. Controversial writings of, 
ibid. The 'Ctti[ of God,' ibid, et seq. Life 
of Augustiuc, 242. The siege of Hippo, 
243. His death, ibid. Remarks of, 321 . 
330, et passim. His work ^De Civitaiu 
Dei," i. 15. 72. 19. n. De Consensu Evan- 
gelist,, 68. 72. Olhei writings of, ii. 12 . n 


13.71. 18. 36. 41. ii. 186 . 7i. 226. 71 . 244 . Dc 
MoribusManichaeorum, ii. is. n. 

Augustus, Mra of, i. 1 . Sacrifice by Octa- 
vius, 14. 71. His deification, 15 . 71 . The 
decree of, 55. Rescript of, in favour of the 
Jews, ii. 255. 

Aurelian, the Emperor, edict of, ii. 333. tz. 

Persecution by, 37^ et seq. 

Aurelius, Marcus, ii."3i4. Christianity and 
the philosopher Aurelius, 324. Persecu- 
tion by this emtieror, ibid. 337. Three 
causes of his hostility to Christianity, 
325, et seq.^332. His cliaracfer, 333. His 
reign, 335. 

Victor, ii. iSO. 72 . 9 

Baai«, the Sun worshippcd*as^ i. 34. 

Baalbec, temples of, li. 57. 60. 172 . 

Baalpeor, rites of, i. 360. 

Baby las, hishuj> of Antioch, his martyrdom 
, and relics, ii. 369. I4i. n. i43. 

Babylon^ Jews at, 1 . 32, 33. 72 . Controversy 
respecting [ on St. Peter, I. v- 13. 1, 33. 71 . 
Babyfonia, superstitions of, i. 332. 37. Cap- 
tivity and settlement of Jews in, 32, 33. 
ii. 312. Caravans from Jerusalem to, 1 
58. 7i|||> 

Bacchus^emple of, at Alexandria, ii. I75. 
Boclria. i. 35. li. 7 . 

Babaram, King, ii. ig. 

Balk, ci^^f. 11 . 6. 

Bampton Lectures — Remarks on Poljf- 
tbeism, by Ihc Rev. H. 11. Milman, ii. 
245. 72. By Mr. Coneybeare, 380.72. 
Baptism, rite of, i. 76. 220 . 243. 38i. ii. 427 
Baptism by Menander, disciple of Simon 
Magus, i. 294. 

Barabbas, release of, i. 171. 187. 

Barbarians, the enemies ot the Roman em- 
pire termed, ii. 46. Their irruption into 
thcRuman empire, 1J5. lai. 

Bar-cochab, his successes against Hadrian, 
i. 79 . N. 

Bardesanes, mystic hymns of, i. 297. Tho 
Poet of the CnoBiicR, 306. iu4. 

Bar-Jesus stru k with blindness by . Paul 
and Barnabas, i. 223. 

Barnabas, of Cyrus, his conversion, i. 2I5 
Ills cunjoiiii miasion >vilh Paul, 2i9. 222, 
el seq. In company o1 St. Mark, he quits 
Paul, 226. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, 1 . 265. rt. 

Bartholomew, St., the Apostle, i. 86. 120. 
Basil, St., interview of Vaieiis with, n. 160 , 
el seq. Orientalism pervades his writings, 
i92. He was born at Ciesarea in Cappa- 
docia, 195. 

Bosilides, the Gnostic sectarian, i. 301. 
Basilius, Bishop, it. 203. 

Bath-Kol, or voice from Heaven, i. 162 . n. 
Ueausobre, M., pn the Simonians, i. 292, 
293. On Maniclieism^ ii. 11 . 7i. 16 . 72 . 19. 
fBeauly, allegorical impersonation of, i. 
292. 

Beelzebub,.!. 125. 

BelMuni ravaged by the Gatti, i. 336. 
diversities of, i. 43 , cl passim- 
, Bartley, Dr., i. 225. 

Bernice, wife of Polemo king of Cilicia, 
224. 232. 

Beraea, the Apostles at, i. 249. 

Berlholdi, Professor, Christologia ludfco- 
riim of, I. 31. y. His extracts from certain 
Samaritan letters, 97. 72 . 

Bethabara and the ford of the river Jordan, 
i. 76. 

Betbany, Jesus at, i. 143. n. 148. 150. 159. 
165. 72. 175. 72. 202. n. 

Belh-esda, Healini of (lio sick mr.n at the 
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Pool of, 1 . 1 H, i IS. Judicial iiiTOsUgation Gabala of the Jews, chief origin of the 
into the conduct of Jesus, ifO. His de- Gnostics, i. 34. A traditionary comment 
fence, ibkl^ His second defence, Ibid. on Scripture, ibid., I02. The Adam Cnd- 
Bethleb^, Birth of Christ at, i. 46. ii. 244. mon, ii. 12 . 

The Magi adore the Messiah at, i. 46. 58. Cabalistic Sephiroth, the, i. 364. 

The journey to, 54. The birthplace of Cabbalism, i. 256. 299. 302. 

David, 55. Murder of the Innocents at, Cmcilian, bishop of Carthage, Ii. 

59. Church at, ii. Si. Cell of Jerome at, Cssar, Caius Julius, i. 23. 64. 252. n. 

364. ^ CiBsarea in Cappadocia, St. Basil the bishop 

Gale, th^ i% >4i. of, ii. I60, et seq. * 

Bethphage, hamlet of, n. , Philippi, Jesus near, supposed to 

Bethsaida, birthplace of Peter and Andrew, be John the Baptist or Elias, i. 185. 

i. 101 . 120 . 147. The Desart near, 128. .proconsuls, or Roman governors, 

Beugnol, M., his * Destruction du Paga- resided id, i. 74. 104. n. PauPs imprison^ 
niame,' ih 84. ment at, 23i. 

Bible, the : — miracles recorded in the Old Gaosarius, a magistrate of Antioch, ii. 207. 
Testament, i. 12. Earlier Books of, predict Cssars, the, i. 267. The Imperial history 
the coming of the Messiah, 8i. 35. The divided into four periods, ibid. The 

Prophets, 31. 40. Targum, comments on Twelve, 326. Prediction relative to, 330. 

Scripture, 32. Mystic interpreters of, 49. , the Two, assisting the emperors 

n. Astronomical expressions of, 58. n. in their administration, ii. 2. 

The Pentateuch, 166. The sublime doc- Caiapbas, hight-pricst at Jerusalem, i. 1 50. 
trines of the, 398. Rejected by the Gnos- 207. n. His acerbity in the interrogatory 
tics, ibid. With whom the Oldf Testament of Jesus, 177, et seq. The defence, ibia. 
predominated over the Gospel, ii. 33. 147. Calendar, religious, of ancient Rome, i. lo. 
St. Jerome’s Latin version of^^5. 270. ii. 323. 

Language of the Old Testamefl|to2. 334. Caligula, his statue commanded to be placed 
n. Its persons and incidents arrallegory in the Temple at Jerusalem,!. 35. 315. 
of the doctrines of the New Testament, Persecution by, -363. 

351. Calvary, Mount, its real description, i. 189. 

Bingham, Eccles. Antiq., quole^ii. 59. n. n. Church on, ii. 61. 

385. n. Calvin, doctrine of, ii. 233. 

Bishop, authority of the, i. 279. Cana, marriage at, i. 86. The miracle of 

Bishops, presbyter, of the primitive Church, turning water into wine, considered as 
i. 275. 333. n. Ordination or consecration anti-Essenian, 67. 
of, 279. Their attention to secular con- Canaanitc woman, the, prays Jesus to heal 
corns, 381. Title of pontiff, 383. Growth her daughter, i. 133. 
of the sacerdotal power, ii. 33. 42. 72. 188. Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, 1. 212 . 

306. 277. 279. 304. Mode of election of, Canopus, turned into a city of monks, ii. 

284. Metropolitan, tbid. P'ormatioii of the <79. 

diocese, tbid. Ghor-episcopi, 285. Arch- Cappadocia, language of, 1. 247. 
bishops, ibid. Patriarchs, ibid. Manage- Capernaum, description of, i.87. The youth 
ment of Ihe church properly intrusted to, healed by Jesus at, 98. Became the resi- 

292, The (Bconomus^ ibid. Marriage of, denceofour Saviour, lOO, 119, 124, 137. 

393. 147. Jesus teaches in the synagogue at, 

Kiihynia, spread of Christianity in, and the <01. 129f 
iieighbouring provinces, i. 314 . Cappadocia, Christians of, ii. 160 . 195. ^ 

niaiidina, torture and marlydom of, i. 344, Captivity, the Jewish,!. 32 — 34. The Princo 
et seq. * of the Captivity, 50. n, ii. 6. 

Blasphemy, accusations of : — Our Saviour, Cnracalla, the Emperor, i. 346. 349. 359. 

i. 187. St. Stephen, 209. St. James, 216 . Gafcvans visKing Jerusalem and some 
Blind, the, restored by Jesus, i. 127. 135, Eastern cities, i. 58. n. 88. 152. 

143. 153. Cardwell, Dr., his Essay, i. 203. ti. 

Boanerges, James and John, named, i. i20. Carpocrates and Epiphanes, i. 309. 

Bohlen, das Alte Indien, quoted, i. 7. fi. 9. Garpocratiaiis, the, i. 309. 

ft. 283. n. 389. 71 . Carih.ige, city of, i. 36t. Church of, 309. 

Bona Dea, orgies of the, i. I5. Cyprian suffers marfyrdom at, 370—374. 

Bona, Cardinal, ii, 359. The plague at, 372. Dissension and ex- 

Bonzes, of India, i. 286. cesses, on the claims of rival prelates of, 

Bosphorus, the, li. 52. 33, et seq. Council of, 40. ft. 4i. 

Br hma, i. 38, 39, n. ii. 14. Casius, Mount, ii. il2. 

Brahmins, their view of a Deity, i. 8. n. i^ Gassiodorus, i. 56. n. 

38. 285. ,, i^r-'cassius, Avidius, victory of, i. 356. His re- 

Britain, vestiges of heathenism in, i. 3ti belliom 342. ft. 

St. Paul’s visit to, fabulous, 262. n. The Catacombs of Home, ii. 352. ft. 359- 
Roman power Attacked in, 336. , Catholic faith, edict of Theodosius for the 

fosses, De, theory of Egyptian rcligig^y, universal acceptance of the, ii. 191. 

9 , It. Catholics, Christian parly at Carthage, n. 

Brucker, on the faiths of Zoroaster and 35. Or orthodox party of Constantinople, 
Mahomet, i. 36. ft. 3i. i6o. At Alexandria, i09. ii4. 

Buddfa, allusions to, i. 5i. ii. 13. , see Roman Catholics. 

BiiddhisiD, of the remote East, i. 442. ft, 52. Cato of Utica, bequeathed the spirit of li- 
ft. 333. ft. 285. ii. 12 . berty to the Romans under the Empire, 

Buddhist monks, i. 286. ft. 167. 370. » 

Burgundians, christianised, if. 167. Cause, primal, in the Creation, i. 35, 38. 

Burton, Dr., i. 57. 309. n. History of the 285. ..... ^ 

Church by, 323. n. Geleslial powers, according to Many, u. i.5. 

Byzaniium, city of, the modern Coiistatiti Celestial nodies, their offices, according to 
nople, li. 5i/pr seq. Many, ii. 17. 
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Ceiibaey, earljf obaervattce of^ i. 87. 286. ii. 
247. 261. Laws favourable to, 9i. Its in- 
Auence oa civilisalioD, I 6 I. 211 . Of tbe 
clergy, 293. Moral oonsequences, 296. 

Gelsus, i. 59. 

Geochrea, vow made at, i. 227. n. A resort 
of tbe persecuted Christians, 238. 

CeDturiou’s servant healed by Jesus, i. 121 . 

Gerei# and Proserpine, allusion to, I. 7. 

Gerinthus, heretic, i. 274. His tenets, 296. 

Gbalcedon, Council of the Oak at, ii. 204. 
285. 

Chaldflea, superstitions of, i. 21 . 28. 334. 
Doctrine of divine energies or intelli- 
gences, 204, 

Cnaldaic tongue, the, i. 204. 

paraphrast, the, i. 85. n. 

Chariot races, in the Circus at Rome, ii. 
332 « 

Charity and Almsgiving, i. i67. 

Charity or Christian love, i. 380. 378. ii. 97 . 
308. 7t. 

Cbiarini, his theory on the chariot of Eze- 
kiei, i 35. 37. n, liis translation of the 
Talmud, 79, n. 

Children, exposed, or sold, ii. 70. 

China, rcliuious worship in, 1 . 8. n. 38. it. 
52. II. 

Chivalry, an institution springing from 
Chrisiianii> , i. 26. The ruiliiary GUfis- 
lianity of the Middle Ages, li. 28. 162 . 

Ghorazin, miracles worked near the town 
of. i. 148. 

Ghosroes I., king of Parlhia, ii. 9. llis as 
sassinalion, 10 . 

Christ, Jesus, termed the Faihct a Spirit, i. 
12. 38. The human nature of, 27. Life of 
our Saviour necessary to a history of 
Christianity, 28. To write it difficult, ibid. 
General expectation of the Messiah, 30. 
78. i45. Jesus, the Light of the world, 
37. 52. Birth of Chri.st, 45. 52. 5ti. 57. 
The Aiinuiiciaiion, 49. 50. ihe Incarna- 
tion, 51. The Holy Child, .56, 72. The Cir- 
cumcision, 57. The Hight into Egypt, and 
return thence, 59 Recent Lives of, see 
Appendix I., 6 I. Parables o.*!| 66. The 
Resurrection of, 70. n, llis assumption 
of public character, 72. Accompanies his 
parents to the festival at Jerusalem, ibid. 
Visits John on the river Jordan, 80. Is 
baptized by John, 81 . Descent of^hc 
Dove on Jesus, ibid. The Holy Spirit, 
ibid. His recognition as the Son of <;od, 
ibid. The Temptation of Jesus, 82. Opi- 
nions of biblical critics on the Tenipm- 
tion, ibid. The Messiah, 85. 93. 97. The 
Lamb of God, 85. The son of God, ibid. 
188. First disciples of, 85. His zeal as a 
Teacher, 86. 91. 99. ioi.'io6.0ur Saviour’s 
miracles, 86. 91. 98. i05. 111. 115.117. 121. 
122. 124. 126. 128. 135. 143. 1.50. IGJ. lie 
celebrates the Passover at Jerusalem, 
Expels the traders from thO Temple, ibid. 
89. 163. Expectations raised thereby, 90. 
He foretells his own Resurrection, as a 
rebuilding of the Temple, t^id. 135. 19J. 
He teaches the doctrine of Regeneration 
to Nicodemus, 92. 93. He departs from 
Jerusalem, 94. Baptism by his disciples, 
compared with theoaplism of John, ibid. 
Jesus visits Samaria, 95. Avows himselt 
the Messiah, ibid. Jesus and the Sama- 
ritan woman at the well of Sichern, 96, Is 
coldly received Jil Nazareth, 99. Is not 
coiisiderod a prophet in the town of Jo- 
seph the carpenter, ibid, lie discourses 
on Isaiah, imd. His public declaration 
of his mission, loi. 104. ii7. 135. His 
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teaching differs from that of the Rabbin^ 
102 . Author of a new Revelation, ibid^. 
The Sermon on the Mount, io3. n. 107. Is 
compared with authors of other Revolu- 
tions, 106 . 157, Styled ' Son of man,' 10 s. 
106 . 126 . Manner of his Discourses, 106 . 
These were not in unison with the age, 
108 . His conduct with regard to his coun- 
trymen, 111 . For»vesins, 112 , Is a ge- 
neral theme of a%iration, and beloved 
by the people, ibid. 161 . Again keeps the 
Passover in Jertisalem, 11 3. Change of 
the national sdhtiment as to Jesus, ibid. 
114 . 171. Commencement of public accu' 
sa lions against Jesus, 116 , et seq. His 
retirement, 119 , Returns to Capernaum, 
and appoints the iwelv^e Apostles, ii9, 
121 . J27. His power exerted in recalling 
tbe dead to this world, 122 . 127 . Gonmares 
himself and John the Baptist, 124. en- 
tertained by a Pharisee, and is anointed 
from ail alabaster box by Miiry Magda- 
len, ibid. His conduct towards his rela- 
tives, 126 . He rebukes the storm, ibid. 
He walks upon the waters, 129 Question 
of Jesus being the Messiah, 130. n. 140. 
148. 153 . 166. 217. Public Life of Jesus 
from ^ first to the second Passover, 94. 
Secona year ol fhe public life of Jesus, 
113. The third year, I3i. The last Pass - 
over, 152. Goncoalmeiit of Jesus, I32, 
134. iVl? Peter recognises him as * Christ, 
the Son of the Living <5od,' i36. Tim 
TransDguraiion of, ibid. He teaches in 
the Temples, i39. i4i. Is denounced by 
the Sanhedrin, i39. i44. Pharisees per- 
plexed as to the measures against Jesus, 
140. His defence before the Sanhedrin, 
142. 149. 177. 178. n. The true Shepherd, 
I4u. Visits Jerusalem at the Feast of 
the Dedication, i48. He asserts his being 
one with the Father, 149. Caiaphas and 
the authorities of Jerusalem resolve on 
pulling him to death, 152. Calm demean- 
our of the Saviour, i59. I75. 176. He en- 
ters Jerusalem on the colt ol an ass, fol- 
lowed by a rejoicing multitude, 161 . 165. 
71. He declares his approaching death, 
163. 168. Causes that prompted the Jews 
to require it, i7i * His betrayal by Judas, 
173. 176. His final celebration of the 
Passover, 174. He instiiiites the Sacrifice 
of the Lord’s Supper, ibid. His prayer to 
the Father in the garden of Gcih.semane, 
175. His Agony, i76. Is led prisoner to 
the house of Annas 176. And is interro- 
gated by Caiaphas, J77. His arraignment 
before the Sanhedrin, ibid. 178. Question 
of their jurisdiction in capital charges, 
179. His reproof to Peter, ibid. No pre- 
cedent for the trial of Jesus, 181 . Motives 
of the Rulers in carrying Jesus to the tri- 
bunal of Pilate, ibid. The Roman prefect, 
i and Herod also, declared they found no 
guilt ill Jesus, 186 . i87. 'Ihe Saviour de- 
Qlares, in turn, that Pilate is guiltless of 
his blood, 188. Insults of the soldiery, 
iV9. The crown of thorns, and mocking 
of-Jesus, 187. The Sanhedrin press the 
charge of ‘ blasphemy,* ibid. ’The con- 
demnation of our Saviour, ibid. The Cru- 
cifixion, 190, et seq. The Passion and 
Agony, 192. Burra! of Christ, 194 . llis 
Title of King of the Jews, I 90 . llis Re- 
surrection, 198. 201 . His Ascension, 202. 
Advent, and second coming of, 206 . 239. 
The only Messiah, 235. U'hc descendants 
of the brethren of Jesus brought before 
the tribunals, 271. Their poverty a cause 
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of thoir release, 273. Mystical doctrine 
of the Gnostics, and of Jews, relative to 
the Messiah, 294. Doctrine of the human 
nature of, 299. Nature of the Christos, 
300. 305. Gnostic notions of, 303. 305— 
309. A temple of Venus Aphrodite over 
the Holy Sepulchre, 60. Helena, mother 
of Constantine, builds the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and other edillces, 61. 
The true Cross discovered, ibid. Person 
of the Saviour, 352. Majesty of the hidden 
divinity, 353. Augulbin’s description of 
his beauty, ibid. Earfiest portraits of, 
507. Therolher rarely represented, 356. 

Christianity, appearance of, i. 2. IlsunU 
versalilyit f* Co-extensive with the Ro- 
man Empire, 5. Revolution effected by, 
23. Design off his History of, 25. Its in- 
fluence on civilisation, ibid. Different in 
form at diflereni periods of civilisation, 
26. Gave rise to chivalry, ibid. Not self- 
dtvcloped, 27. The Saviour Jesus, ibid. 
Principles of, ibid. The Gosuels^ ibid. 
29. 32. .50. 57. 100 . Historical evidence 
of, 28. Development of, 4i. Spirit of the 
times at the Birth of Christ, 46. 50. The 
Chri'alian scheme essentially moral, and 
distinguished from the physicftt notions 
of Inaia or China, 5i. 80. Propagation 
and maintenance of, 69—70. The gre.it 
Day of the Lord, 78. Origin of Monks 
and Hermits,' 87. Principle9»W Ghris- 
tinii morality, 107. Its universality, 109. 
no. 16:». 218. Was particularly op- 
posed to the doctrine of the Sadducees, 
155. Its real design not understood by 
the Jews, 156. Who among the Hebrew 
nation likely to embrace, i57. Chiisl's 
compendious definition of, 107. Ordin- 
ance of the fiord’s Supper, 174. The His- 
tory of Christianity commenced Irom the 
Grucilixion, 193—195. The Re^iurrcclioii 
of Christ, and promulgation of liis reli- 
gion, Cl seg. Peter invested with the pas- 
toral chaige, 202. The religion o1 Jesus 
successfully re-instituted by the gift of 
tongues to the Apostles, 203. Harangues 
by Peter and the followers of Christ, 204. 
Converts, at Jerusalem, to the creed of 
Jesus, 205. Commoiv fund, of the early 
followers of the Apostles, ibid. Doctrine 
of the Resurrection, 40. 4i. 106. i96. 206. 
20T. Toleration of the Apostles and early 
Church at Jerusalem, 208. Persecution 
ol Christians in tiie Hol.v City, 211 210 . 
232. Progress of, in the First Century ot 
the Christian A'Zra, 217 . 2S4. 206. Church 
of Antioch assumes the appellation of 
Christians, 2i7. External cuuflict of Ju- 
daism with, 2i8. 226. Internal conflict, 
218 . Not likely long to maintain or suffer 
the rigid nationality of Ihellchrew people, 
224. Christians separate from the Jews, 
227 . 235. 240. 2i2. Tlieir total independL 
ence of Judaism, 228. Effect of the tall ol 
Jerusalem and destruction of the Temple, 
on, 234. Practice of our Lord and the 
Apostles, 235. How far Judaism wasre- 
lained hy the early Gliurcli, 236, el^scq.n 
264. 265. 380. Promulgation of the Chris- 
tian doctrine in Rome, i. 238, ct seg. At 
Corinth, 253, et passim. In Asia Minor, 
263. Its conflict with Judaism, 2r2. 253. 
gt passim, ii. 292 , el seq. And with Paga- 
nism, 242. 375. 377. ii. 4. $1. Paul a later 
representative of, i. 251 . 264. His mar- 
tyrdom. 264. Great revolutions slow 
and gradual, 267. In the Second Century, 
ibid. Characters of Trajan, Hadrian, ajid 


the Antonlnes favourable to, 313. The 
conflict of Oriental worship, with, 1^83. 
295. Their combination, 290 . Religious 
sects confused with the ancient religions, 
282 . Asceticism introduced into, 287. The 
Gnostics, 291—312. Christianity during 
the prosperous period of the Roman em- 
ire, 312. 314—316. 378. The Christians 
epi aloof from theatrical amusements, 
317. Crisis in the position of the Chris- 
tians at Rome, 3l6, 318. 335. 377. Public 
cry of ‘ the Christians to the lions, 322. 
332. Insecurity of (ho Imperial throne 
favourable Ip, 346. 379. Peaceful conduct 
of the Christians, 349. Change in the re- 
lation of, to society, under Alexander 
Severus, 363. Under Maximin, Gordian, 
Piiilip, and Decius, 367. Persecuted by 
Deciu.s, 368. By Valerian, 371,-374. By 
Aurelian, 375. By Dioclesian, 377. Mi- 
i>erablc death of (tie persecutors of, 374. 
375 . 391 . 397. ii. 23. Temporary peace of 
the Church, 378. The Dioclesian Perse^ 
culioii, 377—389. DioclOsiun andGalcrius 
deliberate concerning Christianity, 384. 

A civil Council summoned, tbid. Edicts 
of persecution, 385. 388. Its triumph by 
the conversion of Constantine, h. 4, et seq. 
20 . 41. Difl'erent stale of the East for the 
n|ro|>agalion of, 21 . And of the West. 22. 
Civil war of the Donalisls and Trinita- 
rians, S3, el seq. Doctrines of, t9. 50 . 
Rise of ConslmiUhople favourable to, 52 , 
ct seq. Legal establishment of, 85. Eflccts 
on the religion, ibid. And on the civil 
power, And On society, 87. Its pro- 
gress tow ards the conquest of the whole 
woiiJ, 95. Worldly reprisals on reli- 
uon. ibid. Elements of Christianity, 97. 
n the Dark Ages, ii5. Jn the reign of 
Julian, 123. Toleration of, hy Julian the 
Apo.'tlate, 132. How far he limited his 
tuvours to, 138. 139. it predominated in 
Constantinople and at Aniioch, i4i. Pro- 
bable results of Julians conflict with, 
J51. Monastic asceticism of, 15 C. Slate 
of, ill Hj'i East, 160, et seq. U mitigated 
the evils of invasions by Barbarians, I 61 . 
Monasteries and herniilages, 102 . The 
(toIIis, Gepidae, Vandals, and Burgun- 
dians receive, 160 . 167. Its triumph and 
Honceniratioii under Theodosius, 168 , el 
seq. 332. General ett'ecls of Monuchism 
on, 257. 259. 202. Survey Of the change 
elVeclcd in, 271, el seq. Christians no 
longi'f a separate people, ibid. Christian 
writers, ibid. Assailed the savage gladia- 
torial spectacles of Rome, 330. Christian 
literature, 333. 338. The Ecclesiastical 
Greek and Latin are new dialects, 334. 
Church poetry, Latin, 335, (ireck, 336. u. 
Acts ol the Martyrs, 337. The Fine Arts, 
^as connected with, 344. Christianity tlie 
religion of the Roman world, 3S4. Ohris- 
lian Theology, 3G5. Mythic age of Chris- 
tianity, 367. 

Christmas Day, i. 56, et seq. 

Chronology of the Scriptures, alluded to, i. 
55. 

of the yfe of Christ, i. lOO. n. 

14G. n. 150. 

of early Christian history, how 

far uncertain, i. 209. 

of the Acts, i. 216 . 231. n. 

of the Epistlm, 238. n. 

Gbrysaiitliius, ii. 125. i36. 

Ghrysosloni, St., writings of, ii. i42. 192 . 
350. Bishop of Constantinople, 201 . 208. 
Jjfe of, 202 . Political difficulties of, 200 
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Ts governed by Seraplon, hla deacon, 212 . 
Js summoneu before the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, 2i4. Condemned by theCouu- 
etl of Ctialcedon, 2i4. 215. He quits Con- 
stantinople^ ibid. His return, 2 l 6. Second 
condernnalion of, 217 . His retreat, ibid. 
2(8. His death 210 . His remains trans- 
ported to Constantinople, ibid. Causes of 
tli^persecution of, 213 . 216 . 2t7. 2i9. 

Churon, the heresies in, i. 34. Articles of 
the, 42. n. The Apostles establish the 
primitive Christian, or early, 205 . The 
common fund not acommunily of goods, 
ibid. Toleration of, at Jerusalem, 208 , 
el spq. Deacons, instituted, 209. Success 
of St. Stephen, 210 . 1 he first martyr, ibid. 
He proved ClirisLian faitli to be" trium- 
phant over death, 211 . Christians of Da- 
mascus, 212 . The Apostles at Jerusalem 
admit Paul of the Chnslian community, 
2i'». 232. Herod Agrippa, grandson of 
Herod Uie Great, persecutes the Church 
of.ludsea, 2i(i. On tiie supernatural re- 
lease of St. Peter, the perseeuliou ceases 
for a time, ibid. Church of Syria, 217 . 
Church of Cyprus. 215 . 217.223. Church 
ul Antioch, 217.224. 237. Ordinalion of 
KIders, 223. Council of Jerusalem [ A. D. 
49.1,224. The primitive Christians of, 226. 
The Churches of Asia Minor, 227 . 237. 11 - 
1B3. 'i he Christian Church of Jerusalem, 
i. 232. ii. 417, et seq. Christians warned 
10 fly from Jerusalem on the approach 01 
Titus, i. 234 Controversy of the primi- 
live, on election and the preservaliou ot 
Judaic doclrino.s, 237. St. Paul estab- 
lishes (he Cliureli of CoriiUli, 2r>3, 255. 
Of Kphesus, ibid. 275. Church of Home, 
1 . 227^38. n. el seq. 258 332. 381. Of 
Carlhage anti Africa, 352, cl itcq. 309 — 
37 i. 11 . 31 34, el seq. 50. The Cbrisiians 
ot the Imperial citj quite distinct from 
I ho Jews, 201 . 209. Persecutions of, at 
Home, 200 , cl scq. 20^. 32i, et seq. In 
Gaul, 343, Cl seq. (^iOnstiiuliou of Chris- 
tian Chiircbo's, 207 . 27 i. 380. n. ii. 33. 

'1 he presiiyier bishops, and d^^cons, 275. 
The synagogue all'orded the model of the 
Christian Churches, ibid. F.sscnlial dif- 
ference betwixt them, 270. The Church 
formed round an individual apostle or 
teacher, 277. Oral insLniclioii, ibui.f^e- 
iiate ot Elders, 278 . 279. The Presbyters, 
expounders of the Christian Law and 
Doctrines, ibid Ordinary development 
of a Church, 380- Jiepuhlican govern- 
ment of, 280 . 282. I’lie Christian doc- 
trines, 280. Dissenimaled throughout all 
Asia, 283. 1 Church of Alexandria, see 
Alexandria,] The Armenian, 283, 11 . 8. 
9. to. Church of Smyrna, 338. Of Syua, 
1 . 217. 224. 226. ii. 70. Gnostic iioiioii of 
Man and the Church, 30i. Of Jesus, i|ie 
Messiah, 298—309- Persecution by Tra- 
jan, 31.5. Uy Marcus Aurelius, 324. 333. 
337. 343. 347. Under Severus, and Gela, 
355—3,59. Under Dioclesian, 277—281. 
Christians of Gaul and adjacent territo- 
ries, 313. Western Churohes, 353, Ear-, 
liest Christian edifices, 363. n. Slate of, 
on the accession 4)f Constantino, 389, 
399. Cessation of the pcrsuculion, 392. 
IXumbcrs, or census, ofChrislians, ii. 2i. 
Constantino’s Milan Edict grants tolera- 
tion to, 29. Atuhorised by law to receive 
bequests of the pious, 43. 291. Also do- 
nations of lands, 46. Mutual accusations 
by the Allianosians and Arians, 113. In- 
fluence of fills controversy on Pupal 


power, 110. Arfnnism triumphant, ibid. 
Edict of Hoiioriifs in favour of, 188. Edict 
of Theodosius for acceptance of the 
Catholic faith, I90. First peseculion by 
Um Christian Church ; case of Pnscillian 
accused of heresy, 169. 23 1 . Union of 
Church and State, 277. 397. Dissensions 
in, the cause of increase of sacerdotal 
power, 281. Primacy of Rome. 286. TNew 
sacred offices, 2 m. General Councils, 
ibid. Pomp pf the prelates, increased, 
288. Apphcatioir of the wealth of 292. 
Canons of ihof 287. n. 294. n. 295. 297. 

305. ;iii. Ecclesiastical courts, 299. 30i. 
Penitential discipline, ibtd. Excommuni- 
caiipn, 303. 305. Eccicsiaslic^J censures, 
ibid. Executed by the stale, ibid. Civil 
punishment for ecclcstaslical offences, 

306. lleligious ceremonial, 3ii. Pulpit 
eloquence, 343. The service, 36 1 . 

Churches, earliest, Chris. lan edilices, i. 
363. Ji. Demolition ot 388. Church of 
iNicomedia destroyed by Dioclesian, 385. 
Restoration of Christian, 398. 399. Des- 
troyed in Persia or Parlhia, ii. 8. Resto- 
red throughout the empire by Consian- 
tiiip, 29. At Rome, founded by him, 
31. Of St. Peter, i. 264. li. 3i. Of St. 
Sophia, 53. 119. Basilicas or Halls of 
Justice, more readily adapted for Chur- 
ches, than weie the Pagan temples, 57, 
,58. A«l«eriisalem, 6i. Of Gold, at An- 
tioch. 99. Many at Rome, were ancient 
temples, 190. n. The Pantheon, ibid. n. 
Divisions of the Church, 3ii. The Porch, 
312. The Penitents, ibtd. 3i3. The Pulpit, 
tbid." Offices and ceremonial, 3io. 312. 
Feslivals, 319. The Gross, 349. 

CUuza, steward ot Herod, i. I90. 

Cicero, M. T., philospphy his refuge in ad- 
versity, i. 16 . H. Moral writings of t9. 
‘Dt l.egibus,’ 4. ‘ Hortensius,^ ii. 238. 
Pleasanieries of, i. 19. His sense of reli- 
gion, 21. n. Cicero, Caesar, and the empe- 
rors, sought and performed the poiililicul 
office, at Home, i. 244. 

Cilicia, the Gospel preached in, i. 226. 

Circumcellions, the, ii. 38, cl seq. They de- 
feat Ursaciu.s, the Roman general, 39. 
Their desire ot varlyrdoni, 4o. 

Circumcision, rile of, i 5'/. 221 ), 224. 243. 

Claudius, the Enipcror, i. 23. 215. 22b. 238 
358. 268. 

Classics, l!:C Latin, ii. 333, cl seq. 

Clean and unclean meals, i. 220 . 243. 

Gleophasand Mary, parents of James, one 
ol the twelve Apostles, i. 120. 

Clement of Alexandria, 1 . 287. n. 309. n. 380. 
ii. 293. 

Clemens, his epislle to the Corinthians, i. 
381. To the Romans, 11 . 283. n. 

, Flavius, pul to death by the ty- 
rant Domitian, i, 273. 

Clergy and laity, 1 . 26. ii. 282 . The former 

" an aristocracy, then a monarchy, and 

* despotic, 1 . 26. Clerical order recognised 
liy the Roman law^ii. 42. Their exemp- 
tion from civil offices, 42. 43. 45. 138. 
Their influence, i62, iG3. 308. Their in- 
terference in secular affairs, 209. Mora- 
lity of the Homan, 265. Ceremonial of 
laying 00 of hands, 278. Not distinguished 
by dress, 289. Wealth of^ 290. Uses to 
which applied, ibid. Dignily and advan- 
tages of the clerical station, 308. 369. 

Ctsnobiles, ascetics and monks, i. 286 — 290. 
ii. 254, Dangers of Cosuobitism, 255. Bi- 
gotry of, ibid. 

Coins, Homan; of ConsianliDe^ii. 4t. n. 
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CofoMians, the, i. 2G3. 

CeiDOdy, ii. 335. 

ComraandmeiitB : — the Decaiogue, i. 1I6. 
167. Of JeauB, i. i03. 

Commodas, the Emperor, ). 346. 347. His 
exhlbUiona and feats in the amphitheatre, 
ibkd. Assumed the attributes of Hercules, 
ibid. 348. It. 

Gonstans, reign of, li. ^p. 95. lOO. 104. 
Constant, M.. * Sur la^Rcligion/ character 
of that work, i. 6. it. u. n. i4. it. 
Oonstantia, death of ii. 75. 

Constantine the Great, i.' 267. 387. n. 389. 
395. His reign, ii. i. He preserves the 
unity of the Roman empire, 3. His reli- 
gion, 25. *His conversion. 4. 45. 49. He 
commences hi^ struggle tor the sole do- 
minion, 22. The Cross appearing in the 
sky, assures him of conquest, 26, tt seq. 
He defeats and dethrones Maxentius, 38. 
Cruel acts of, ibid. 46, 47. 330. His edict 
from Milan in favour of the Christians, 
29. His earlier laws, 30. Summons coun- 
cils of the churchmen on the dispute at 
Carthage, 36, 3 t. Sole emperor, 4i. 4.5. 
Laws and medals of, 41. 87, 68. His edicts 
for privileges, etc. lu Christians, 45. Pre- 
sides at the Council of Nice, 42. 50. 73. 
Execution of Fausla and Crispus, 47, 48. 
Remurse of the emperor on flnding that 
his son was innocenL 48, 49. 7i. Founds 
Constantinople, 51. His splend^rdV at the 
dedication of the new capital, 54, 55. His 
letter of peace to the eastern con trover- 
lists, 70. Change in the emperor’s opi- 
nions, 75. His quarrel with Athanasius, 
80. 82. His baptism on his dealh-hed, 
ibid. Extent to which he showed favoui 
to the Christians, 83. How far he sup- 
pressed Paganism, ibid. 84. Funeral of 
llie emperor, i>i. Accession of the sons of 
this Christian emperor, 95. 
Constantinople foundixJ, ii. 5f, el seq. A 
Christian rather than a Pagan city, 52. 
Its public edifices, 53. Church of St. So- 
phia, ibid' n. i (9. Statues of the old reli- 
gion set up, .54. Remains of pagan my- 
thology at, 55. Image o1 Constantine on 
the porphyry column, as combined with 
Christ and with the S::n, 55. The Palla- 
dium carried from Rome to ibid. The 
amphitheatre, 57. Passion for chariot ra- 
ces, 57. The Hippodrome and its factions 
known by their colourn, ibid. The chur- 
ches of, 87. Successors of Constantine, 
et seq. The city remained Christian under 
Julian the Apostate, I4i. Gregory bishop 
of, 199. Church of St. Anastasia attacked, 

, ibid. St. Chrysostom, bishop of. 202—815. 
Earthquake at, ibid. Alarming tumults 
at, 216 , et passim. 

Constantius, the emperor, i. 387. His 
peaceful death, 23. 

Constantius, son of Constantine, his reign^ 
ii. 95. Reconciled to Athanasius, 103.^, 
Wars of, 104. He abets the Arians, ets^q, ' 
His reception at Rome, i07. His conduct 
to the dilutant sects, 119. And to Ju- 
lian, 126 . His superstition, i27. His death, . 
128. 

Consubstanlialism, doctrine of, ii. 74. 99. 
114. 

Controversies, celebrated, i. 33. n. 4o. 66. 

237. ii. 33. 63. 66. 71. 101. 106. 116. 
Coponius, administration of, i. 95. 

Corinth, Christian church of, i. 226, 227. 

238. 252, et seq. 258. 280 . 

Cornelius, Roman centurion, baptism of, i. 
'220. Hate of his conversion, 221 . 


Cornelius, bishop of Romo, letter of, 1 . 
381. n. 

Council, civil and military, by Hioclesian, 
i. 374. 

Councils of the Chnstiar ehurcb in various 
eras, ii. 288, et sea. Of Jerusalem, i. 824. 
Of Rome, il. 36. Of Arles, 37. 105. 295 . Of 
Nice, ii. 46. Si. 71. 296. n. Of Antioch, 
99. Of Tyre, ibid. Of Sardica, tO!P. of 
Philippolis, 103. Of Milan, ibid. 105. Of 
Seleucia,iii. its. Of Rimili, 111 . 118 . Of 
the Oak at Chalcedon, 214. Elvira, 280. n. 
Of Chalcedon, 285. Of Cartilage, 290. n. 
295. 322. Of Gangra, 294. n. Of Toledo, 
295. 305. OfTrulla, 295. 322. Of Orleans, 
ibid. 

Crassus, i. 23. 

Creation, theories regarding the, i. 7 . 296. 
300. 307. Persian system of the, i. ^ 5 . 285. 

Creator, the Almighty, i. 169. Gnostic nu- 
lion of a malignant nature, ii. 6.5. 

Creed, the Christian, ii. 97. Necessity of a, 
115. The Apostolic, 234. 

Creed, the Nicene, ii. 73. The Arian, it?. 

Crescens, cynic philosopher, i. 337. 

Crete, Christianity cstaDlishcd in, t. 262 , 
263. 275. 

Creuzer’s Symbolik, translated by M. d<‘ 
Guignaut, i. 6. n. 

Crishna, the Indian, i. 52. n. 

Crispus^ a ruler of the synagogue, con- 
verted, i. 227. 

Crispus, son of Constantine, li. 43. Naval 

. victory gained by, 45. Is put to death, 
47—48. 

Cross of Christ, the, 1 . 190. li. 359. TjCgeiul 
of its discovery at Jerusalem, ii. 64. 350. 

Cross, the, seen in llie heavens by Conslan- 
tine ; disquisition ns to, 11 . 27 . Ml 

Crucitix, the, ii. 3.59. 

Crucifixion, the, circumstances of, nar- 
rated, i. 190 el seq. Guilt of the, 242. 

Ciiinanus, a Homan praefcci over Judaea, 
i. 221 . 

Cyaxarcs I., .S."!. 

(’yhele, ii. 54. PriesK of, i. 353. ii. i87. 

Cynic philfsophy, l,i»e, i. 253. 11 . 

Cyprian, bishop of CaMhage, zeal of, 11 . 35.i 
370. n. 283. n. martyrdom, 371—374. 

Cyprus, island of, Harnahns a native, i. 21 . 5 . 
222 . Christian church of, 217. 226. 246. 

Cyf^naic Jews, the, i. 204. 

Cyrenius, governor of Syria, i. 55. n. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, ii. j49. 

Cyropiedia, the hi^h moral character, of, 1 . 
27. 

DiEMON, or Demiurge, doctrine of a, i. 28 ) 
298. 

Deemoniacal or diabolical possession, i. 47 . 
119. Jesus relieves those afflicted, 121 . 
126 . 13:1. Opinions thereupon. 124. n. 

Demonology, ii. 250. 

Dffimons, i. 37 . 125. n. 3S2. The Agalho- 
demon, 310 . 

Damascus, Saurs journey to, i. 21 2. Chris- 
liaus of, 313. Temple of, ii. 172 . t 

Damasus, pope, ii. 182. 29i. 

Daniel, Uic prophet, i. 35. 40 . 158. Vision^ 
of 37. 

Daphne of Antioch, voluptuous rites 225 of, 
i. Grove of, ii. i4i. i44. 

Darkness, preternatural, during the ciuci 
flxion, 192. 

Darkness, the realm of, iji,. 15. n. * 

David, the son of, i. So. tt: si. 4i. 5o. 54. 85. 
157, Royal lineage of, .50. 53. 56. Proscribed 
by Domiiian, 271 . The Messiah predicted 
as the son of, i. 167. Who yol confessed 
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btin to be his Lord, iM. Prophecies of 
the Koyal Psalmist, ibid. 

Deacons, instiiutioii of, i. ttoo. 3T4. 

Dead Se&, the, f. 75. 157. 

Deaf and daiab cared, i. 1S5. 

Decapolis, district beyond the Jordan, i. 
105. 135. 

DccMm, reisn of the Emperor, 4. 350. Perse- 
cutton of the Christians by, 35B, et aeq. 
Slain by the Goths, 874. 

Decurions of Roman municipalities, ii. 42. 
43. 

Dedication, Feast of the, i. I46, 147. n. 148. 

Deity, attributes of the, i. 12, 18. 72. ii. 32. 
248.. Unity of, i. ii. 24. 260. ii. 54. Opi- 
nions of the ancients on, i. 2i, 22. 284. 
293. 365 Is removed from connexion with 
the material world, i. 38. Pure and imma- 
terial, ii. 193. Heretical assertions rela- 
tive to the. i 292. 205, 297. ii. 65. 

Delphic tripod^ at Constantinople, ii. 55. 

Demas, discipline of St. Paul, i. 266. 

Demetrius, exciter of tumult at Ephesus, i. 
257. 

Demiurfi^ or Creator, i. 285. 288. 302. 367. 
310. 323. n. 

Demophilus, an Arian bishop of Constanti- 
nople, 200. 

Derbe, town of, Paul and Barnabas preach 
at, i. 223. 

Dervishes, i. 286. 

Desert, the Temptation supposed to be that 
of Quaraniania, i. 84. Jesus feeds the 
muliiUide in the, 128. Ascetics Essen os 
of the, 290. 

Deuteronomy, passages of, expounded, i. 
166. 

Diagorastapf Melos, i. 252. 

Diana ofine Ephesians, i. 257. 295. 

Dicaearchus, Macedonian naval comman- 
der. i. 4. n. 

Dio Chrysostom, oration of, i. 253. 

Dioclesian, the Emperor, i. 367. Persecu- 
tion under, 377, ei Mcq. His character, 
369. His religion^ 38i. His malady, 382. 
388 His abdication, 383. n. RSg. ii. 23. 
His constituting two Augusrf and two 
Gesars, discussed, i. 

Diodes and the cynic philosophy, !. 253 

Dion Cassius, historical details from, i. 264. 
266. 328. n. Fragments of, recovered J>y 
M. Mai, 348. n. 

Dienysiac mysteries, the, i. 4. 

Dionysius, his view of religion, i. 21. 

Dioscuri, Uie, ii. S4. 

Disciples, the, of Jesus, i. 85. 89. 94. lOi. The 
tweVe, appointed by Jesus as Apostles, 
120 . Tne seventy, 147. The two, at Em- 
maus, 201 . 

Divination, rites of, ii. 30. Suppressed by 
Constantine, i&id. In Italy, ii. 190. 

I^vorco, among the Jews, i. 54. n. Roman 
law concerning, ii. 90. 300. n. ^ 

Dooete, the, i. 299. ii. 6a. 

Donattian, the Emperor, i. 50. 269. Pesecu- 
lion under, 265. n. Be annuls the edict 
against the Christians, 272. His suspicion 
again excited, ibid. 

DomitiHa, niece of Domitian, banished to 
Pandataria, i. 273. 

Donatus, a Humidian bishop, it. 35, d seq. 

l>oaatu8,a second^ anti-bishop of Carthage, 
fi. 37. 

Donatism, controversy of, with the Trini- 
tarians, ii. 33. fatal schism, 40, 63. 

Donalistss the, ii. 33, el 

Dorotbeus put to death, i. 334. 

Dove, the, descending on Jesus, i. 8i. 

n. 


DniidB, the, i. 262. n. Their inhuman rites 
proscribed^ H. 22. 

Drusilla, ^used by AjeIz king of Emesa, i. 

224. n. Felix and, 292. 

Dryden’s line on the savage Man, i. s. 

Du Perron, question of the Zenda vesta, etc., 

i. 36. ft. 

Earth and Sun, i. 7.»^abulou8 marriage of 
the, ibid. , 

Earthquakes, i. 337. ii. 215. 

East, on religions of the, i. 3. 7, 8. 12. 21 . 
34. 36. 39. 42. 51. 92. 157. 218. 238- 268. 
285. 302. 360. ii. 5 — 9. Persecution of the 
Christians in the, 335. 350. IVJarts of the, 
near to mosques, etc., i. 80. S^ulchres in 
the, 199. Gnostics of tbd, i. 294. 297. Tra- 
ditions of the, 363. Propagation of the 
Christian faith in the, 253—275. 283. ii. 8— 
16. 21 . et passim. The East still pagan, 4i . 
Eastern Churches, li. 46. 166 . 

Easter, Festival of, ii. 7i. Time of obser- 
ving, 285. 

Ebal, Mount, the Law read on, i. 96. 

Eden, Garden of, i. 298. 

Edesso, the King of, fable relating to, 297. 

ii. 9. Temple at, ii. 172 . 

Education at Rome, ii. 134. 

Egeria, i. 289. 

Sgypli worship of Osiris, Isis, etc., 7. 22. 
268. ?'hrories regarding the political reli- 

S ion of, i. 9. Deity, the worship of the 
igher class in ancient, 12. Egypto-Jewish 
theology, 42. 284. 289. Flight of the Holy 
Family into, 59. Monks of, 289. Stale of. 
in the reigns of Trajan ana Hadrian, 319. 
320, 321. 322. It. RcbelUon of shepherds 
in, 336. Deserts surrounding, ii. ill. The 
hermit Antony, ibid. Monks and hermits 
of, 162. 249.254. The temples of Egyptian 
•worship and idols destroyed, 173 — 178. 
Eichhorn, biblical remarks by, i. 2ii. n. 
Elagabalus, llic Emperor, i. 359. Worship- 
ped, 360. Religious innovations meditated 
i>y, 361. 

Elders of the Chuich. i. 279. Of the Syna- 
gogue, 276. 

Election, doctrine of, ii. 235. 

Eleusinian mysteries, the, i, 252. ii. 128. 
Eleusis, Temple of, ii. 179. 

Elias, tradition and expectation of his re- 
appearance, i. 77. 11.84. 135. 137. 193. 
Elijan, the still small voice addressed to, i. 
24. His personal re-appearance expected, 
49. 77, 78. 193. Reverence for, 77. 
Elizabeth, mother of John the Baptist, i. 49. 
53. 

EIsley’s Annotations on the Gospel, i. 55. n. 
Elvira, council of, ii. 280. n. 294. 

Elymas, the sorcerer, i. 222. 246. 

Elysium, aristocratic, i. 24. 

Emanation, doctrine of, i. 284. 292. 294. 
.298, 299, ii. 12. 

Emmaus, the disciples at, i. 20i. 

Emblems, Christian, ii. 351. 

Emesa, the conical black stone of, i. 360. 
Emile of Jean-Jacques Rousseaa, i. 27. n. 
Enniua, i. 22. 

Ennoia, i. 303. 

Ephraim, tribe of, in Samaria, i. 96, 97. 
Ephesus, Temple of, 245. n. 

, Church of, 1 . 227. 237. n. 255. 263. 

270. 275. Tho city described, 254. The 
celebrated Temple of Diana at, ibid, et 
seq. Collision between OrientaJism and 
Christianity at, 294. 

Ephrem, St., the Syrian, ii. 193. 

Epictetus, i. 19. 

Epiricus, doctrine of, accordant to Greek 
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character, i. id.Goiiiniendedhy Lucretius, 
22. 251. n. The Aibcnian followers of, 
252. The Roman devotees of, 366. 
Epiphaniiis, ii. 14. 338. 

Epirus, i. 263. 

Equinox, vernal or autumnal, i. 7. 
Erdiviraph, vision of, ii. 7. 

Ericllio, evokirij; the dead, i. 23. 

Erskine, Mr., on the ^lendavesta, i. 36. 
Esau, race of, 235. 

Esdras, Second Book oP)i. 43. n. ii. 327. 
Essenes, the ascetic sect^ of, i. 44- 49. 76. 

8(i. 87. 157. 205. 276. Tfl. 286, 287. 289. 301. 
Etruscans, the, i. lO. Haruspices of, ii. 150. 
Eucharist, the, i. 174, el seq. 38i. ii. 18 . 3i5. 
Eiidoxia, fAe Empress, her character, li. 

213. 215, 2i6, el seq. Her statue, 217 . 
Eudoxus of Aniioch, ii. 118 . Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, 119. 160. 

Euhcmerii^ his system irreligious, i. 22. 
Eiiccnms, Emperor, ii. 185. His apostasy, 
ibid. 

Eumenius, Panegyric of Constantine, by, 
li. 22 n. 

Eiinomius, ii. 11 9. 12 . 

Eunuch, the, converted to Christianity, i. 
212 . 

Eunuchs, government of the, ii, 273- 
Eusebiiis, bishop of ^icomedia, it. 70. 76. 
And bishop ot Constantinople, ibid. 100 . 
284. 4 .' 

, bishop of Caesarea, anu historian 

of the Church. 1 . 398. ii. 26, 27 n. 4.5. 55. 
70. 76. Ills autliorily referred to, i. .50 n. 
224. n. 233. n. 234. 306. n. 324. 369. W. 
387. M. ii. 25. n. 91. w. 1.04 in version of, 
by Bufinus, 21 . n llis ^ T.ife of Constan- 
tine, 83. 

Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, accused of 
Sabellionism, 11 . 77. llis mission to the 
Iberians, 94. 

Eutropius * Proconsul of Asia, accusation 
against, ii. 158. 

, the eunuch, ii. 210 . ITis life 

saved hy St. Chrysostom, 212 . Afterwards 
beheaded alChaicedon, ibid 
Evangelists, the, i. 27, 28, 29 . 32. 50 . b5. n. 
58. n. 77. 82 148 n. 202. 71. ^Style of the, 
196 . Sec Appendices to chapter ii. vol. i. 
at page 60—71. of vcw. i. See New Testa- 
ment. 

Evil, principle of, i. 38. 83. 285. Spirits of, 
300. 

Excommunication, sentences of, i. 376. ii. 
303. 305. 

Exodus, passages from the Book of, i. 166. 
174. n. 

Exorcism, i. 12 . 5 . By the name of Jesus, 
227. 256. The name of God, ii. ibid. n. 
Exorcists, Jewish, i. 256. 

Ezekiel, chariot, of, i. 34. n. On a future, 
slate, 40. 

, Tragoedus, i. 328. n. 

Ezra, i. 32. 

Fadianus, Bishop of Rome, pul to death, •l• 
369• 

Fabiola, her funeral at Rome, li, 3i8. 

Fable, succeeded to Nature worship, i. 7 . 
Theogony of Uie Greek poets, 9. Obsce- 
nity of mythological, to. n. vVby embo- 
died in ancient history, 20. Of heathen- 
ism, ibid. 

Fabricius, F. AlberUii. 27. 

Fadus,Cuspius, procurator of Judaea, i. 221 . 
Faith, ii. 365. 

, Expositions of the doelrines of, ii, 

339. 341. 

Faquirs, i. 286. 


Faustus, quoted hy Augustin, it. 17. 321 . 

Fatalism, doctrine oC i. 252. 

Fathers, traditions of the, ii. 283. 

Fausta, the Empress, put to death by order 
of Constantine, ii. 48, Domus Faustae, 
31. n. 

Felix, his character, i. 221 . His administra- 
tion of the Homan province of Jfidaea, 
ibid. 229. 231. n. St. Paul before, 231 . 
Affair of Drusilla, 292, 

, bishop of Apthunga, ii. 36. 37. 

Festivals of ancient Rome, 1 lO. 11 . 190 , Of 
the .lews, i. I3l. 135, 136. 138. 147. N. 148. 
n. Of the Church, ii. 319 . 

Feslus, Porcius, Roman governor in Judaea, 
i. 171. St. Paul accused before, 231. 

Felicliism, description of, i. 6, 9. 

Fig-tree, barren, cursed, i. 163. 164. A typo 
of the Jewish nation, 163. 

Figs, species of, 1 . 163. 

Fine arts, the, ii. 344. , 

Fir«', wor^hlp and sanctity of, i. 286. ii, 8. 

Fishermen, disciples of Jesus, i. 101 . i20. 

Fishes, miraculous draugbl of, i. lOl. 

Flavianus, bishop of Aiilioch, li. 206,207. 

Florus, Homan procurator of Judaia, i. i7i. 
221 . 262 . 

Fohi, traditions of, i 52. n. 

Fortune of Home, Temple of the, ii. 24. 
F-ortune, the, of Byzaiiliurn, ii, 55. 

Franks, the, orthodoxy of, A. 63. u. Inva- 
sion by, 168. 

Freewill, doctrine of, ii. 234, 23r>. 

Frumeniius, bi.sbop of Acum, bis successful 
mission to ibe A Jhiopians, 11 . 93. 

Fuiidanub Mmuiius, 1 . 322. 

Future stale, a, i. 13. 21. 39. 109. False no- 
tions respecting the nature oUi. 166 , el 
seq. ^ 

Funerals, Christian, li. 317. 

Gabriel, name of, i. 37. Messenger of God, 
.48. 

Gad, the prophet, i. 34. 

Galatia, Church of, i. 227. 237. 265. 

Galerius Maximus, proconsul, i 373. ii. 3. 
n. He t^ndemns Cypriuh, 37. 

Galerius, Emperor. His reverses in the 
East, 384. Persecutions by. 384 — 387. 
Becomes first emperor, 38<^ His malady 
and death, 39i. B:dict of, ibid. 

GSlileans, the, i. 95. 103. ti. Massacre of 
certain, at the Passover, i3i 154 . Their 
blood shed by Pilate amid the sacrifices 
ill the Temple, i73. They murmur a: ainst 
Jesus. 139.' They refuse tribute to Rome. 
165. The Apostles were Galileans, and 
made numberless converts, 203 . 

Galilee, i. 50. 54.. 88. 101 . Its popula- 
tion, 104. The Telrarchale of, i. 60, 104. 
Jesus made m progress through, ibid. Is 
unmolested, 105. The Apostles return to, 

*•001 

Gallienus restores peace to the Church, and 
rescinds the edict of Valerian, i. 375. 

Gothic invasion, the, ii. 166 . 

Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, i. 227. 253, et 
seq. 

Callus, brother of Julian, ii. 124. 127. 

Gamaliel, of the Pharisaic sect, defends 
the Apostles before the Sanhedrin, i. 208. 

Games, public, i. 317. ii. 325. Quinquen- 
nial, established at Manlinca, i. 321. 
The Secular, 368. 

Ganges, the, i. 76. 284. • 

Gaudenlius, Bishop of Rimini, his death, il. 
119. 

Gaul, ancient superstitions of, i. 21 . Perse- 
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cuHon in Southern, ’S43, tt seq. Idolatry 
cilirpaled in, ii. 179. 

Gautama, Somana Godom, and Buddh, i, 52. 
Generation, theories of, as to the mundane 
system, i. 7. 

Genncsarelh, Lake or Sea of, i. 87. lOl. 120. 
129. 202. 

Gonoe and Genoa, i. 284. 

Genliles, the, i, 79. 135. 220. 236. 260. Dif- 
ferences between Jew and Gentile par- 
tially abrogated by St. Peter, i. 2i9. Va- 
rious of the nations embrace Christianity, 
223. Their admission into the fold of 
Christ, by the Apostles, 229. Paul, the 
Apostle of the, 264. 

George of Cappadocia, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, ii. f09, el seq. 

Gepidse, the, ii. 167. 

Genziin, Mount, in Samaria, i. 9.5. 97. The 
Law read on, 96. Worship of the God of 
Abraham on, 169. 

German writers on Christianity, i. 196. n. 
Germany, confederacy of its nations against 
the Homan empire, i. 336. 341. ii. 46. 168 . 
Gervaise, St„ and Protadius, the martyrs, 
ii. 226. 

Geseniiis, critic and commentator on Isaiah, 
i. 31. /i. 33. 71. On some Samaritan poems, 
97. n. 

Gcta, accession of, i. 355. 

Gel®, the, superstitious practices of, ii. lO. 
Gclhsemaiip, Garden of, i. 175. 

Gibhon, the historian, quoted, i. 2i. ft. 22 
ft. 35. ft. 79. ft. 192. ft. 202. It. il. 8- ft. 49. 
148. n. 187. 198. 

Gladiatorial shows, ii. 329, ct seq. 

Glaucias, a disciple of St. Peter, 301. 
Gnostic doctrines, i. 34. 30. «. 87. 284. ii. 
• 12. 6.5. Christianity of the East. i. 218. 
297. Hcjcctioii oi Scripture by the Gno- 
stics, 298. (Gnosticism, its influence on 
Christianity, 287. 29i. 294. Primal deity 
of, 207. 299. 365. Satuminus, a distin- 
guished bead of the later, 300. Various 
sects of, ibid. Allegory of Valentinus, 
303—306, Hardesanes the mystical poet of 
the, ibid. Gnosticism had manf converts, 
hut was not a popular belief, 3i0. It was 
conciliatory towards Paganism, 3ii. 
Images, ii. 354, 355. 

God, Ideas of the Divinity and Creator, i. 
8. 12. 18 . 24. 27. 116 . H. 166. 243. 250fet 
seq. 284. 297. 303. 309. 365. ii. 24. The 
one God of the Mosaic religion, i. il. 12. 
Is Power under (lie old religion, ibid 93. 
Love under the new, 12. A Spirit, ibid. 
Is invisible, i3. Ihe divine attributes, 
ibid. 25. 38. n. 293. 300, 301. ii. 234. 'Jhe 
Father s recognition of Jesus at baptism, 
i. 81 . The Univoisal Father, iii. 169.236. 
251. Jerusalem, or Sion, Ins chosen 
dwellings i. 233. 236. The name of, hav- 
ing power over spirits, 256. The naturaiof 
the Deity, ii. 3.'. 54. The sect of Patri- 
passians declared that God the Father 
suflered on the cross, 06. 

Gods. Pagan, i. 3. lo. 20, 21. 22.5. n. 2.57. 
269. 294. 314. 317. 329. 329. 342. 361, 362. 
394. ii. 54. 122 . 129. The idols, shrines, 
and temples destroyed, 170, el seq. 
181 . 185. 190, ei passim. 

Golgotha, the Place of a Skull, i. 190. n. 
Good, principle of, i. 40. 

Good and evil, i. 285. 

Goodness of divirq: power, i. 24.27. 93. ill. 
116. 125. 

Gorgomus, suffers death at Nicomedia, i. 
387. 

Gospel, the, preached to the poor, by Jesus, 


i. iOO. By Paul and Barnabas, 222. By St. 
John, 295. Harmonies of Hie, i. 148, ei 
pass^n. The originals or copies, in He- 
brew or Aramaic, 242. Pure religion of, ii. 
28 . 32. See Evangelists, and New Testa- 
ment. 

Gospels'; the, embody ideal perfection, i. 

27. Harmony of doctrine and facts in, 

28. ii. 233. The thre^first, i. 29. St. John’s 

argumentative, iMd. Texts relating to 
the Messiah, 32. 58. ibid. n. On St. 

Luke’s (Gospel, «5. fi.\56. History of the 
Saviour in, 61—65. Origin of the, 66. 69. 
Their Influence on the propagation of 
GhrlstianHy, 69—70. Time of tJieirgeneral 
reception, 279. ii. 233. Spurious Gospels, 
337. • 

Gothic language, the, ii. i66. 

Goths, their invasions of the empire, i. 374. 

11. 167. 189. Early Christianity of the, 
166 . Arianism of the, i67. 

Gradivus or Mars, i. 3. lO. 

Grace, doctrine of, ii. 235. 

Granianus, Serenus, pro-consul, i. 322. 
Gralian, the Emperor, ii. i80, i8i. Is mur- 
dered, 182 . 

Grecian mythology and worship, i. 3. 10 . 

12. 293. The priesthood less connected 
with the stale than at Home, 245. Tem- 
ples, dimensions of celebrate, 58. n. 

Greece, s|gmes of divinities in, i. 3. An- 
thropomorphism of, 9. Its religion that 
of the arts and games, etc., lO. Notions of 
one Deity secretly entertained hy the phi 
losophers of, I2. 240 . 250. The Judaeo- 
Grecian system, 42. 157. The Jews es- 
teemed most other people to be Greeks, 
133. n. 1 G 2 . Jews resident in, and Chris- 
tian Church established in, 226. 246. 324. 
Ascetics unknown to ancient, 287. Pytha- 
‘ goras, Plato, and the philosophers of, 
288. Fictions of, domiciliated in Syria, ii. 
142. Temple? of, J79. 

Greek language, by whom spoken at Jeru- 
salem, i. 204. 215. '1 he Attic dialect, 250. 
Its degeneracy, li. 333. Classic authors, 
139. Proselytes at Jerusalem, following 
Jesus, i. 162 . 

Greek Church, the Cbrisliaii, i. 59. n. et 
passim. • 

Gregory the Illuminator, the apostle of Ai^ 
• menia, ii. 9. Is persecuted, lO. Converts 
Tiiidatcs and his people, 1 1 . Persecution 
by the Christians in Dara, ibid. 

Gregory, Bishop of Alexandria, li. 99. 
Gregory of Naziansum, li. 192. 195, His 
poems, 197, 198. 295. 336- 
Gregory of Nyssa, ii. i92. 195. 248. n. 295. 
359. 71. 

Gresswell, Mr., i. 55. n. 57. n. 146. n. 209. 
n. 230. 72. 

Grolius, works and biblical opinions of this 
^eminent philologist, i. 48. 77 . iii. n. I4i. 
77 . 209. n. 

Suizot, M., note on Gibbon, ii. 149. 
GTMblap, of Persian mythology, i. 35. n. 
Gymnastic games, ii. 325. 

Hadrian, his ediclagainst human sacrifices, 
i. 15. 12 . Jewish insurrection against, 33. 
79 . 12 . 222 . 72 . 319. The emperor attends to 
the general concerns of the whole popu- 
lation, 313. His state policy, 3i4. His 
reign, 320. His character, ibid. Histravi^ls 
and philosophical inquiries, 324. 72 . At 
Athens, ibid. His conduct towards G'hris- 
tianiiy, ibid. Incapable of understanding 
it, 322. His letter to Servianus, ibid. 
Hadrianople, bs tile of, ii. 45. 
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Haimab^ her thanksgiving, i. 5S. 

Harmonina, hymns of, enchanted the Sy> 
rian Christians, i. 306. 

Hearthemsm, sybils of, i. S28. Influence of 
dwistianity on, 364. Change in, 365. 381. 
Julian’s attempt to restore the old reli- 
gion, 905. ii. 122 , er seq. 

Heathens, superstitions of the, i. 2. 20. 23. 
244. Abolished by iflieodostus, ii. 160, et 
seq, Babylonian wi^ship, etc., i. 3. 32. 
Ghalda»n, 20. Chinese, 8. n. 38. 52. n. 
Egyptian religion, 3. i. 12. 22. 42. 268. 
302. Grecian mythology, and religious 
rites and mysteries, i. 3. 0. 12. 22. 244. 
249^25% ii. 54. 141 . .Indian and Oilenlal, 
8. 22. 32. 39. ft. 42. 52 76. 02. 284. Ancient 
Roman, i. 3. 1(0, ll. 20. 24. 244. 362. 391. 

11. 28. High tone of morality of the later 
Roman, i. 254. Persian and Magian, i. 8. 

12. 21. 94. 86. 283, 284, 285. 900. Phrygian, 

i. 22. 284. Syrian, i. 34. ii. 142. Mahome- 
tanism, i. 36. n. 

Hebrew language, the, i. 204. The Psalms, 

ii. 335. 

Hebron, city in the south of Judaea, i. 49. 

75. The terebinth tree of Mamhre, ii. 62. 
Hecale, Temple of, mysteries of, ii. 125. 
Keeren, on Egyptian religion, i. 9. n. 
Hegesippus, criticism on his narrative as to 
St. James, i. 233. His authority not to be 
confided in,, 272. 

llegewisch, his work translated by M. Sol- 
vet,!. 267. n. 313. 

Heiiiiofaen, editor of Eusebius, i. 233. ii. 
27. 72. 

Helen, the Spartan, i. 293. 

Helena, queen of the Adiabcni, i. 33. 

Helena, mother of Goiislanline the Great, 
ii. 48. Her residence at Jerusalem, 6i. 

— , Simon Magus's beautiful compa- 

nion, i. 293. 

Helius, minister of Nero, i. 264. 
Hellabicbus, ii. 207. 

Heresies, various, in the Church, i. 31. 64. 
292. 296. 306. 309. 352. 369. 375—377. 382. 
K. fi. 11. 33, 34. 63. 68—71. li. 100—114. 
117. 191, 192. 287. n. 305. First bloodshed 
on the accusation of heresy, ii. 169. 23i. 
Hermeneutics, or interpretation of Sacred 
Writers, ii. 340. 

Hermits, i. 290. iii. Compelled by Valcns 
ts join his armies, 162. n. 

HermogeneS) heresiarch, i^382. n. 348. 
Herod the Great, reign of, over Judea, i. 
29. SO. 55^ 57. 65. 165. 188. 317. Fate of 
liigsons, i. 29. His disease, 45. His death, 
ibid. 391. His kindred, i. 56. 224. n. His 
subtle character, 59. i50. 

Herod AiUipas, i. 59. 78. n. Tetrarch of 
Galilee aM Perasa, 94. 104. Imprisons 
John the Baptist for denouncing his mar- 
riage with Herodias as incestuous, 94. 
He dreads an insurrection, ibid, n. He 

S uts the Baptist to death, 127 . He sends 
esus with insult to Pilate for judgmeik, 
136. HtS death (a. t>. 44.), 289. II. 

Herod Agrippa piHifesses the strictest Ju- 
daism, 1 . 215. He puls St. James to death, 
SRid Imprisons Peter, 216. His sudden 
death in the fourth year of the Emperor 
Oaodnis, ibid. 

HOtod thelrenarcb, i. 338. 

Horodlans, the, i. 14. 56. 165. n. 

Herodias, wife of Herod PhiHp, incestuous 
with Herod Antipas, ’I. 94. 127 . The 
dau0rier of, ibid. 

Hieronyptiies, the name 'of Tfaoth, i. 39. 
Hilorianus, i. 859. 

Hilary of PoicUers, ii. tii. n. 117 . 


Hilary of Phrygia, ii. 158. 

Hippocrates, opinion of, i. 125. n. 
Hippodrome of Constantinople, ii. 54 , 55 . 
57. 

Historians, ancient, i. 20 . 

History, ii. 338. 

History and Fable, old connexion oC i. 20 . 
Holidi^s, ii. 322 . 

Holy Ghost, the, typified by a dove, i. 81 . 
The Comforter, 175. Descent of the, on 
the day of Pentecost, 203, 204. The gift 
of, poured out on Gentiles, 220 . !i. 255. 
256. 

Holy Land, the, i. 127 . 133. 218 . The pil- 
grimage to, ii. 244, et ynssim. 

Homer, fable immortalised by, i. .9. Not 
allegorical, ibid.n. His herocsin Elysium, 
24. 

Homooutiion, the, ii. 74. 99. 114 . 119. n. 
Homophorus, mythos of Atlas or, ii. 12. 

And SplenditencDS, ibid. 16. n. 17. 

Honey, wild, i. ?6. 

Honorins^ the emperor of the West, or of 
Rome, li. 334. Laws of, ibid. 335. ii. 82. 
Horace, i. 22. 

Horus, i. 304, 305. 

Hosius, bishop of Cordova, ii. 71, 12. 102 . 
His fall, 107. 117. 

Hug, German critic, error of^ i. 189. n. 
Human nature of Jesus, doctrine of the, 1 . 
299. 

Humanism, doctrine of, i. 295. 

Humanity, laws relating to, i. 243. 

Hume, David, i. 6. n. 

Hymns, ii. 3i9. 36 1 . The Latin, 335. Of the 
primitive churches, 361. Gnostic, 362. 
Hymettius accused of malversation, ii. 156. 
Hyrcaniis, high-priest at Jerusalem, i. 48. 

Iamrmchus, on the Life of Pythagoras, and 
on the Mysteries, i. 336. His wisdom, ii. 
136. Suspected of incantations, etc., 158- 
Iberians, conversion of the, ii. 93. 168 . 
Iconium, the people of, expel Paul and 
Barnabas, i. 223. 

Ideler, Handhuch der Chronologie, i. 58. 
Iddo, prophot, i. 34. 

Idolatry, denunciations of Moses against, ii. 
140. Abolished, and the idols destroyed, 
173—178. 184. 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, his epistles, i. 
^80. n. 320. ii. 281. Trial of, before Trajan, 
320. 

Images, the earliest belonging to the Church 
were Gnostic, ii. 354. 

Immolation, human, ii. 10 . Of animals, 
abolished, ii. 169. 

Immorality of ancient superstitions, i. is. 

225. 268. Of the Carpocra lions, 309. 
Immortality of the soul, i. 17. 19. 52. 334. 
ii. 232. Sentiment of the ancients on the, 
i. 21. Universal in the sentiment of man- 
**^ind, 24. Effects of this doctrine, 197. 
India, worship of one God by brahmins in, 
i. «. 12 . Allegory and poetry combined in 
the religion of, 9. ii. t2. The Ganges and 
Hindoo ablution, i. 76. 284. 289. The 
emanation doctrine of, 284. Castes of, 
289. Religious system of Zoroaster, ii. 6. 
[See Zoroaster.! The nearer India, 92. 
Innocents, massacre of lhe,i. 59. 
Intelligence, the Divine, i. 3oi, 302 . 
Invocation of daemons, i. 125. n. 

Irenseus, writings of, i. 264. li. 286. On 
Simon Magus, i. 292 jvn. On Basilfdes, 
301. n. 

Isaiah, the Prophet, i. 3t. 48. 48. 78. w. 99. 
Isaifle, Ascensio, an apocryphal book pub- 
lished from the jEthiopic, i. 50 . n. 
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luiA, Temples of, i. 3i4. 329. 

Isis and Serapis, immoral rites of, 4. 22. 
Osiris and, 7. 246. n. 

Israel, Messiah the hope and expectatioa of, 
i. 129. n, 161. 2i7. 

Israelites, the. i. 78, 79. 134. 205. 236. 327. 
The twelve tribes, i. ii9. 

lta]y,srural gods of ancient, i. lO. Legends 
and festivals of, ii. Pestilence in, 336. 
Vestiges of heathenism long prevailing 
in parts of, ii iso. 

.Tablonski, the Opusculaof, i. 57. n. 363. 

Jaffna, or Janmia, near Jerusalem^ i. 234. 

Jairus^s daughter, raising of, by Jesus, i. 
127. 

James, St., disciple of Jesus, and Apostle, i. 
101. 120.215. Called the Just, 233. His 
martyrdom, 2i6. 232. 

James, Christ’s disciple of this name, un- 
certainly recognised, i. 224. n. 

, son of CJeophas or Alpheus, an 

Apostle, i. 121 . His fate uncertain, but 
often styled brother of Jesus, ibid. 224. 

.Tansenius and the Jansenists, ii. 232. 

Jehovah, attributes of, i. 12. 35. 296. 

.feremiah, the Prophet, i. 84. 135. 

Jericho, the blind man by the wayside near, 
i. 153. 

Jerome, St., i. 52. n. 120. n. 209. n. ij.>f^6. 
160 . 180 . 192. 334. n. Life of, 243. 263. In- 
troduces Monachtsm in the West, 244. 
Version of Scripture into Latin, 244, 245. 
He visits Palestine, 244. Trials in his 
retreat, 2G4. llis return to Rome, 265. 
His influence over females of Rome, 266. 
Paula, a disciple of, 267. His controver- 
sies, ibid. His retreat to Palestine, ibid. 
»Wilh Jovinian and Vigilanlius, 268. 

Jerusalem, city of (Sec Jews, Temple, and 
Christ), Jesus celebrates the Passover at, 
i. 88. The holy city was the stronghold 
of Jewish enthusiasm, 105. Multitudes 
repairing to, at the Passover, 152, 153. 
Jesus enters it in triumph, 160. Its 
destruction of importance to th*' progress 
of the Clirislian dispensation, fl59. Sad- 
ness of Jesus on the approaching destruc- 
tion of the holy city, i68, 169. His distinct 
and minute prophecy thereof, 172. Ty- 
ranny ot the Roman' procurators, I7i. 
Persecution of the primitive Christen 
church at, 211 , el stq. 228. Council of the 
apostles at, 224. The Roman guard, 228, 
229. Destruction of the city by Titus, son 
ofVespasian, 233, 234. Influence of this 
great calamity on the Jewish nation, 235. 
271. Advantageous to the progress of 
Christianity, i. 234. Destruction of the 
Jewish polity, 240. The new or [Roman | 
city interdicted to the Jews, 242. But 
Christians permitted in JElia, ibid. Per- 
secution in, 265. Became a Christian avty 
under Constantine, ii. 60. Form-of Chris- 
tianity at, 61. Julian attempts to rebuild 
the Temple, 147. Supernatural tires de- 
stroy the new buildings^ 148. 

Jesuit missionaries to China, i, 52. n. 
Jesus, see Christ. 

Jews, the, and Jerusalem Religion of 
Moses and Judaism, i. ii. 22. 53. n. 58. 
78. 79. n. 82. 156. 217. 719. Symbolic pre- 
sence of the Deity, how long preserved 
under Judaism, i3. The invisiDlc Deity, 
13. n. 34. E^tpaqsion of Judaism, 13. 2t7. 
The Alexandrian doctrine. 14. 17. 3i. 42. 
Mot participators in heawn mysteries, 
17 Religious parlies and enthusiasm of, 
26. 165—167. They look to the death of 


Herod as the time foe national indepen- 
denee, 30. Their expectation of a deli- 
verer, ibid. 39. 40. 43—45. 46. 83. 129. 
Foreign connexiona ot the, 32. Their cap- 
tivity in Babylonia, ibid. 58. Return of, 
from Babylon, 32. Tide of cmigraiion to 
Egypt, ibid. To Armenia and Asia, 33. 
Their Monotheism widely disseniloated, 
ibid. Schism of Pha^sees and Sadduoeea, 
40. Calamities ofj^i. The JudaBO'*Gre- 
cian system, 42. 6?.. The Law, 31.43. 72. 
73. 154. 236 . L9oe Law.J The HeUenist 
Jews, 43. Slate of polUieal confusion at 
Jerusalem, 45. 49. The royal race of Da- 
vid, 49. 50. 167. Their civil institu- 
tions, etr 52. n. 55. n. Decree of Augus- 
tus for enrolment or taxation of, 55. Oath 
of allegiance to Cssar, or the reigning 
emperor, 55. 56. 75. The magi in Jerusa- 
lem, 46. 58. 59. Jewish fletioD relative to 
the birth of Jesus, 59. Tbh festival at 
Jerusalem, 72. Political revolutions from 
the Nativity to ▲. d. 3o. 73. The Sanhe- 
drin. 74. 90. 92. 150, cLc. See Sanhedrin. 
The Roman procurators of Judeea, I7i. 
180 . Jews of Arabia, 2i4. The various 
races of, 204. e£ passim. The publicans 
and farmers of taxes, 74. 150. Insurrec- 
tions of the Jews, 33. 74. 79. n. 158. I71. 
208. 221 . n. 229. 319. Against Trajan and 
Hadria3p272. Celebration of tbe Pass- 
over, 88. Reverence for the Tenmle, 9i. 
162 . 236. Expectations of the Jews in 
tbe Messiah, disappointed, 90. 9i. The 
Jewish leaders hostile to Jesus, 129. The 
Sanhedrin and tbe Pharisaic party resolve 
on active measures against him, 139, et 
seq. 150. 172. The Roman commander 
of the band of soldiers, i40. i50. 178. 187. 
189. 206. Tbe centurion’s lestimonv of 
Ohrist, 193. All sects of Jerusalem bitter 
enemies of Christ, 1.54, IC5. 232. 253. The 
restrictions of the Mosaic law not offen- 
sive to the nation, 154. The Jewish The- 
ocracy, 155. 156. 158. 225. et passim. In- 
tolerance, tyranny, and strict obser- 
vances of tbe old religion, iQi.et passim. 
Jesus condemns the bigotry of Jerusalem, 
168 . The rulers, ^58 IGO. 164. 171. 172, 
Christ, the King of tbe Jews, 161 . Ruin 
of the nation a result of their obstinate 
fanaticism, 170. 241. Causes of their re- 
jection of Christ, 171. Their persecution 
and cruciflxion of Christ, 176—190. Of the 
Apostles, 200. 232. Many of the people con- 
verted to Christianity by the Apostles, 205. 

214. Theirseparaiionfroni ihcGentilecon* 
verts, 237. Caligula persecutes tbe Jews, 

215. Herod Agrippa governs Juds^ 2i6. 
Judaism in the tirst ccniury of the Chris- 
tian aira, 217.223 235. The Roman guard 
protects St. Paul, 221 . persecutions of 
sihe Jewish nation, 226 . n. Proselytes to 
Judaism at Athens, 226 . Arts and ma- 

^nufaclurcs of, 227. The Jewish war com- 
ihenced by Rome, 233. Fall of JerusA- 
lem, 234. The elect people of God, 285. 
Characteristic distinctions of the Hebcew 
nation, 236. Tbe Judoio-Christtan com- 
munity sank into ohscuritybythepreiacli- 
ing of SU Paul, 241. That of Rome led by 
St. Peter, 264. 270 . The foreign Jews not 
averse to Christianity, 243. Proseucha 
of, near the banks of rivers, 248. Jewish 
population in Home, 280, 26i. 288. 370 . 
In the Eastern dominions of Rome, 3t0. 
Change in the condition and estimation 
of the Jewish people after the war against 
Home, 271. They every where formed a 
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civil a« well at a religious community, 
376. Their elders and pastors, ibid. Ju- 
lian a patron of this nation and of Jeru- 
salem, ii. 146 . et seq. Various allusions 
to the Mosaic history, i. 308. The Jews 
BOtaverse to theatrical amusements, 317, 
et passim. 

Joanna, wife ofChuza, i. 199. 

John the Baptist, it 38. Conception and 
birth of, 47. 49. 54. preaching at Betha- 
bara, the ford of the Jordan, 76. Bap- 
tism of, 76. 164. Mullifude attending, 77. 
His denunciations against sins, 78. Du- 
ration of his mission, 80. An ascetic or 
Essene^i:6. 86. Uis language and style of 
preaching, 79. 80. His avowed inferiority 
to Jesus, 81.^4. He baptizes Jesus, 8i. 
Deputation from Jerusalem to, 80. 84. He 
declares himself the harbinger of Jesus, 
ibid. 94. 156. Removes his station to wa- 
ters near Salim, 94. Close of his career, 
ibid. Imprisoned by Herod Antipas, 95. 
122. John's testimony of Jesus the Mes- 
siah, 85. 93. 117. His message to Jesus, 
122 . He is beheaded in prison, 127. His 
disciples, 255. 

John, St., his Gospel argamenlalive in 
comparison of the three Lirst, i. 29. 87. 
93. 96. n. 113. n. 180. The constant com- 
panion of Jesus, i. 87. 101 . 120 . n. i92. 
Teaches the Christian doctrKu to the 
Ephesians, 270. 295. His death, 273, 
et seq. 

John the Solitary, ii. 252. 

Jonah, the prophet, ii. ii8. 

Jonathan, hi;^h-pnesl, assassinated, i.22i. 

Jones, Sir William, on the Zendavesta, i. 
36. n. The Menu of, 285. 

Jordan, the river : — Its valley, or ^ uKavy 
i. 76. n. Its ford. 76. Baptism of Jesus 
in, by John the Baptist, 8i. Jesus visits 
the banks of, i48. 

Jortin, Dr., on the sermons of Jesus, i. 106. 
His remarks on ecclesiastical history, 
340. n. 

Joseph, of the royal race of David, i. 50 . 
Betrothed to Mary, ibid. His journey to 
Bethlehem, 54. His flight into Egypt, 59. 
His return to Galile<9j ibid. 

of Anmaihea, i. 194. 

Josephus, ‘History of the Jews,* etc., the 
more important references and citations, 

i. 13, 32. 44. 55.64. 80. ti. 94. 158. 166. 214. 
n. 233. 

Jovinian, controversy of St. Jerome with, 

ii. 263. 

Judaising and Hellenising Christians, i. 63. 

Judaism, i. 11 . 22 . 53. 58. 78. 79. ti. 220 . 224. 
226. 236. 238, et seq. 240. 242. 284. 363. ii. 
33 . 147. 

Judfiea^ its political state adverse to the 
religion, 1 . 28. Reign of Herod the Gre», 
29. Roman jealousy excited by the Jewish 
expectation of a deliverer, 30. Levitpial 
cities of, 49. The Messiah expected as a 

S real king over, 60. 73. 83. Reduced to a 
Loiuan province, 74. The Roman tri- 
bute, ibid, n. Its topography, 84. The 
Apostles in, 202. Famine in the lime of 
Claudius, 216 . 223. Roman praefecls go- 
vern, 74. 75. 140. 171. 173. 211. n. SuC- 
oiact account of various of the procu- 
rators or prsBfecis of, 220 , 221 . Authority 
of the Younger Agrippa in, 232. 

Judas, brother of James, also an Apostle, 

1 . 120 . 

Judas the Gaulonite, dr Galilean, i. 75 . 


109. 132. 157. 165. 208. 262 . ii. Insurrec- 
tions by his sons, 221 . 

Judas Iscariot, i. 121 . 130. I 60 . Disquisi- 
tion on his betrayal of his Master, 173 , 
et seq. His remorse and suicide, i82, 

Jude, St., brother of our Lord, i. 272. Trial 
and release of the grandsons of, ib\A. 

Judgment, day of final, i. 227. n. 261 . 

Julian, the Emperor, i. 365. 38 1. ii. 120. He 
rules over the whole empire, 121. His 
character, ibid. What called the new 
religion of, 122. His education, 124. Con- 
sianlius jealous of this young prince, ibid. 
His acquaintance with the philosophers, 
125. At Athens, 127. At Eleusis, 128. 
Is declared Csesar, ibid. Assumes the 
title of emperor, 128. His apostasy, i29. 
Embraces the eclectic paj^anism of the 
new Platonic philosophy, ibid. Restores 
the pagan worship, 130. Ho misappre- 
hended the influence of Chrisiianily. 132. 
His new priesthood, ibid. Charitable in- 
stitutions, 133. His ritual, i34. Respect 
for temples, ibid. Institutes new sacri- 
fices of animals, ibid. His toleration, 137. 
Sarcastic lone ot, ibid. He taunts the 
Christian profession of poverty, 138. 
Confiscations by, ibid. Withdraws the 
Christian privileges, exemptions, and 
^ants made to them, ibid. Education 
under, i34. 138. Edict of, 139. His en- 
deavour to undermine Ciirislianiiy, 140. 
Persecution, ibid. The emperor contends 
on ill-chosen ground, I4i. He visits An- 
tioch, 142. He courts the Jews, 146. Uis 
attempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, baflled by mysterious flames, 147, 
et seq. His writings, i49. The emperor 
marches against Persia, 150. Is slain, 
ibid, llis celebrated apostrophe to Je- 
sus of Galilee, ihid. The emperor’s cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Jovian, the Emperor, ii. 152. 

Jupiter Capitolinas, i. 4. 270. 

Olympius, 1 . 321 . 

Ofilimus Maximus, i. 382. 

Stator, i. 11 . 

Philius, i. 394. ii. 143. 

, Temples of, i. 3i4. 321. 

Tonans, bis statue on the Julian 

4k1ps, li. 185. 

Justin Martyr, his ‘ Apology for Christia- 
nity/ i. 337 . His avowal of Christianity 
and death, ibid. 

Justina, the Empress, inimical to Ambrose, 
Bishop of Miiaii^ ii. 223, et seq. 

Justinian, laws ol, ii, 301 . 

Juvenal on astrology, i. 23. On the Chris- 
tians of Rome, 262. n. 

Karaites, the. a Jewish sect, i. 155 . 

Ki^ron, Brooa of, i. 175. 

Kingdom of Heaven, declarations of the, 1 . 
42. n. 78. 108. 109. 154. 

Kingdom of the Messiah, i. 156. 162. 167. 
175. 217. 

Khosrov I., reign of, ii. 9. Is murdered 
byAnah, 9. 10 . 

Klaproth, M., writings of, i. 52. n. 

Knowledge, progress of, its influence on 
relieiou, i. 14 . When beneficial, ibid. 
Prejudicial, 15. 

Labarum, the, inquiry ac to, ii. 27, et seq. 
29. 45. 

Laberius, mimes of, ii. 327. 

Laclantius, appointed preceptor of Grispui, 
ii. 43. 
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l.«tus, the prefect, i. 95i. 

Laity, the, i. 26. 381. ii. 382. 

LaUKuage, clfecls of Christianity on, ii. i64. 
Of the Old Testament, 282. 

Languages, various, in use at Jerusalem, i. 
204. 228. The Oriental, ami even the 
Latin, in disuse, ii. iis. The Gothic, 166 
Gi^ek, 333. Latin, ibid. 

Laodicea, Church of, i. 329- 

Lapsi, certain fallen Christians denomi- 
nated the, i, 369. 

Lardner, Dr., i. 55, n, 124. n. 233. 343. n. 
li. 13.. u. 14. n. 17. n. 

Laieran palace and basilica, ii. 3i. The 
first patrimony of the popes, ibid. 

Latin became ilie language of Christian di- 
vines, ii. 232. 

Law, the Jewish or Mosaic, i. 3i. 43. 54. n. 
76. 77. 86. 90. 96. 100. 103. 210. 225. n. 
2i8. 242. 277. Relaxation of, i8i. ‘ Sons 
of the Law," 74. The lawyers, scribes, 
and rabbis, 102. 155. 236. Causes of their 
hostility to Jesus, 103. Two witnesses 
required hy tlie Law, 178. Jews remain 
strongly attached to the Mosaic, 224. 235. 
Disquiaiiion on, 236. The lawyers subse- 
quently denominated the wise men, 277. 

Laws : — of the Twelve Tables, ii. 30. Of 
Justinian, 30i. Of Constantine, 30. 323. Of 
Valenliiiian, 153. 2‘J9. «. 330. Of Tj^eo- 
dosius, 191 324. Of Coiislaniiiis, 300. Of 
Honorius, ibid. n. 33 1. Kdicts of Mi- 
lan, etc., 29. el passim. Of Ilonorius, 187. 
188. Roman jurisprudence, 105. Laws 
against heretics, i90. The Iheodosian 
code, 271. 

Lazarus, i. 160 . Raising of, (rom the grave, 
1.50 — 151. 100. 

.Leake, Col. William Marlin, illustration of 
the edict of Diucleaiao, by, 380. n. 

Lebheus or Thaddeus, or Judas ibe brother 
ot James, au Apostle, i. i2i. 

Le Beau, M., reiiiiirks by, ii. 47. n. 

Le Cler9, philologist, icferred to, i. 295. n. 

Legends, Christian, li. 337. (rrecian and 
Italian myihoiogical, i. ii. 20. 64. Of ibe 
missions ot the Apostles, 27% Of Abga- 
rus of Edessa, 9. of Antemius, 27. n. 

Legion, the Tliuodcnng, miracle ot, i. 333. 
n. 341. 

Lemuria, in honour of Remus, i. ii. n. 

Leper, Christ healing the, i. in. Th<>len 
lepers, 156. 

Leprosy j outcasts through, i. ill. n. 125.». 

Levilical families, the, i. 47. Citius, 49. The 
high -priests, ibid. 

Libanius, li. i3i. 136. 152. n. 169. 173. 17C. 
n. 202. 330. 

Libellacili, who called the, i. .36.9. 

Liberius, bishop of Home, li. 105. An exile 
in Thrace, 107. Returns to his see, 1I7. 

Liberlincs, the, or Roman freedmeii and 
their desceiidaiits, at Jerusalem, i. 204. 

Liberty, principle of, advanced by iMTisla- 
blishmenl of Christianity, i. 86. 

Licinius, the Emperor, i. 392. 397. ii. 29. 
His wars with Constantine, 43. Persecu- 
tion by, 44. Ills death, 45. 47. liis son's 
death, 48. 

Life, doctrine of a future, i. 13. 21 . 92. 
Knowledge of a future, stale, 40. no. 
Blessings and miraries of, 108. 

Light, Great Principle of^i. 40 58. King- 
dom of, ii. 7. 

Light and Darkness, i. 285. ii. 12. 

Light of Light, 4i. 16. The fountain of, i7. 

Lightfool quoted,!. 42. n. 57. ra. 175.91. 193. 
n. 265. rt. 

Literature immediately preceding the in- 


troduction of Christianity, i. 20. The 'per- 
secutions for magic, etc., afl'ected the 
literature of Greece, ii. i59. Influence of 
Christianity on, 163. And ou language, 
104. Chrisliaii literature, 332. 339. 

Loaves and fishes, miracle of the, i. 128. 
Repetition of the miracle, 135. 

Lobeck, the Aglaophamus of, an erudite 
'work, i. 6. 91. 7. 9. r 

Locusts, a food, i. 'y6. 

Logos, the, i. 39. 295. 303. ii. 66. 

Lollianus execuf/’d for copying a book of 
magic, ii. I56. 

Love, lylcsignalion of God, i. 12. 

Love of1God,aiid love of man, i. 167. 

Lucan, i. "»3. 9i. 34. 9i. o 

Lucinn, i. 64. 225. n. A satirist of Poly- 
theism, 366. The Philopatris not written 
by, ii. 68. 

Luciunus, St., bishop of Antioch, martyr- 
dom of, i. 393. 91. 395. I.i. 21. 

Lucifer, ot Cagliari, ii. 106. iii. 117 . 

Lucius, bishop of Alexandria, ii. 160 . 

Lucretius, an admirer of Epicurus, i. 22. 
251. 

Luke. St.,|authorof the Acts of the Apostles, 
i. 263. 2.92. 

Luke, SI., Gospel of. i. 55. n. 57. I3i . 222. 91 . 
Uis Gosuol, how altered by Marcion, 309. 

Lunacy, dsemoniacs, supposed to be af- 
fecletjjLy, i. 47. 119 . 125. n. 127. 

Lupcrcalfa, Festival of the, suppressed, ii. 
190. 

Lycoonia, province of, barbarous, i. 223. 

Lydia, conversion ot at I byatira, i. 248. 

Lydus rte Oslenlis and the ancient Roman 
ritual, i. 3 . n. 

Lyons and Vienne, Christians persecuted 
at i. 343. Church of, 353. n. 

Lysias, Roman coinmander at Jerusalem, 

* i. 229. 

Lyslra, city of, St. Paul nearly murdered 
by the people of, i. 223. Paul and I'lmo- 
thy at, 22b. 246.249. 

Maccabees, Bool' of, i. 41. n. 48. 54. 

Maccabeus, Judas, 1 . i48. n. 

Macedonia, the Gospel preached by Paul 
in, 1 . 226. 227. 258. 

Macedonius, bisbi^ of Constantinople, li. 
118. 

Macedonians, ibe, ii, 192. 

MacknigUt, Dr., liis remarks, 1 . 143. n. 

Machaerus, lorlress of, i. 132. 128. n. 

Macnanus, 1 . 37 J. 

Maeso-Golltic alphabet, the, ii. 166 . 

Magdala and Daltnanulha, Jesus visits, 1 . 
135. 

Magi, the, i. 8. 21 . 3i. 36. 37. 58. ii. 5. Their 
tenets, how far coincident with Scrip- 
ture, i. 35. They repair to Bethlehem, 46. 
58. Summary of the re-eslablishment of 
thcMagian worship and hierarchy, li. 5— 9 . 

^ Mani disputes with the Magians, and is 
^ flayed alive, 19 . 

agio, Oriental, i. 363. 3*70. ii. 30. 
agicians, 220. 222. 246. 99. 254. 255. 291, 
el seq, 32i. 363. 37 1 . ii. 125. Prosecutions 
for magic, 153. 154. 

Magna Grscia, colonies and republics in 
Sicily, Italy, etc., i. 288. 

Magnenlius, defeated at Mursa, ii. 104, n. 
The usurper, 1 O 6 . 

Mahomet, religion of, i. 36. 282. Tomb of, 
at Mecca, i. 89. Paradise of, 166 . Koran 
of, 363. Monachism, ii. 243. 

Mai, Angelo, 19. n. 362. n 

Maia, the goddess, i. 52. ti. 
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Majorious, elected biahop of Caribage, li. ly carp, 338, ef &eq, fitaBdiaa, »i4. Per- 

36^ et sea, petua and FeUcItas, a&5. et seq. Fabia- 

Malacbi, Book of, i. 49. 78. nus, 369. Babylas, ibid, St. Cypriao, 

Malebaa, bia ear cal off by Peter, and re- 371—374. St. Laclanus, 393. Marcelhis 

stored aod healed by the Saviour, i. 176. of Apamea,iLi73. Namidieus, 293. St.Se>- 

Malefactors. the two, orucilied with Jesus^ bastian, 3&8. 

1. 191. Tne penitent, ibid. Mary, the Virgin : — the AnnuDcialion to 

Mamertinus. quoted, iL 141. 11 . i. 49. The angePs address to, 51. ibid. 

Mammiea, toe mother of Alexander Seve- The Incarnation, 97 Her visit to £liza- 
rus, i. 362. I beth, 53. The MagniScat, ibid. The jour- 

Man a religious being, V 4. His primieval ney to Bethlehem, 54. Her subsequent 
state, 5. n. Distinct races of, 7. n. Human residence with Jesus, and parental at^ 

sacrilices, 14. Doclrineeof the two races tenlion to him, 97, 126. Is recommended 

of, 41. Regenerated man, 92. The human by the Saviour to the care of St. JoIhi, 

nature, 27. 197. Christianity tha moral 192 . Allusions to, ii. 54. Persoual de- 

history oLman, 239. Fall of, 298. False scriplion of, ii. 356. Oldest known paint- 

nolions oithe origin of, 300. Gnostic ma- ing of, 357. Hieratic type of, cxplain- 
nifestations of^ntbropos and Ecclesia. ed, ibid. 

304. Ideas respecting the first, ii. 12 . 15. , Mother of James and Joses, i. 199. 

Man requires anthorised interpreters of and her sister Martha, i. 146. n. Jesus 

the mysteriouB revelations from heaven, frequently visited Ihcir house, 148. 

278. Magdalene anoints the feet of Jesus, 

Mani, religion of, ii. 9. 11—19. He is flayed, i. 119 . 16 O. Appearance of Jesus on his 
ibia. resurrection to, 200 . 

Manicheism, details of, II. 11 , et seq. 169. Malernus recommended the spoliation of 
Manes, heresiarch, i. 32. lies then temples, ii. 140 . 

— , the, and Lomures, i. 1 1 . Matter, doctrine of the malignant inflnence 

ManichaBandoclrine,i.37.n.ii. 169.234.238. of, ii. 284. 293. 298. 308 . 

Manna, the^ i. 129 . Matter, M., opinions of Ibis French writer, 

Manners and general habits influenced by i. mo. n. 302. n. 

Christianity, ii. 165. Of the Roman court, Matthew, St., Gospel of, i. 28. 58. n. 65. 
273. Of the aristocracy. 275. Diibs of fc- 83. 107. n. 309. 

males, ibid. Character of Roman women, , SL, or Levi a publican, collector 

264. Manners of ancient Rome, 276. of tribute, i. 112 . 120 . The original He- 

Manso. on the Angusti and Caosars, i. 379. n. brew Gospel of, 342. 

Marcellinus, his narrative respecting the Maturus, death of, i. 344 345. 

Temple of Jerusalem, ii. 148. 151. n. MaundrelPs journey, i. 87. n. 

Marcelius, fame of the Christian soldier, Maxenlius, vices of, i. 389. The Emperor 
ii. 19. maintains Polytheism, ibid. ii. 24. 25.* 

— , Pope, in the reign of Maxentius, His contest with Constantine, 23. 25 . 

ii. 25. Maximian, ihe EmEKiror, ii. J87. 388. 

of Apamea, martyrdom of, li. 173. Maximin, Oaias, reign of, i. 367 , el seq. 389. 

Marcion, Gospel of, by Hahn, i. 87. n. 309. 392 . 394. ii. 11 . His persecution and ty- 

The system of, 306. His severe doctrine, ranny, 395, et seq. 397 . HisdeAh, ibid. 

307. His contrast of the Old and New Rescript of, ii. 21 . 

Testaments, 308. Maximin, the representative of Valentinian 

Marcomanni, war of the, against Rome, i. a'tRome,f|i. 155 . 

334. Maximinians, the sect of Donatists called, 

Marcus, bishop of Jerusalem, 1 . 24i. ii. 41 . 

Marcus Aurelius, the Kiqperor, i. 314. St24. Maximus, the usurper, ii. 227. 231. 

325. 332.337. , the philosopher, ii. 125. The 

Mardonius, preceptor of Julian the Apos- eminent in the reign of Julian, I34. 

tale, ii. 123. His wife sets him an example of taking 

Mark, St., Gospel of, i. 28. 65, 202. n. He poison, and dies, J59. He chooses to live, 

is accompanied by Barnabas, 226. ibid. But is executed at Ephesus, ibid. 

— , bishop of Aretbusa, ii. 123. 146. ihe cynic, a rival of Bishop 

Violent death of, 146. Gregory at Constantinople, ii. 200 . 

Mariainne, Asraonean princess, wife of Tyrius, i. 10 . n. 16 . n. 

Herod the Great, i. 29. 50. 94. Mead, Dr., i. 124 . n. 

Marriage, rile of, i. 52. fi. I 66 . n. ii. 13. 247. Mieeca, pilgrimage to, i. 89. 152. The Caaba, 
294. 296. Laws relative to, 89. 90. 299. no. 

Brought under ecclesiastical discipline. Mede, Joseph, opinion of, i. 125. ti. 
ibid. Medes, the, i. 36. 

— Feast, Parable of the, 1 . 164. • MedflRar, doctrioe of a, i. 38. 44. ii. W. 

Mars, or the Roman Gradivus, 1 . 3. 10 . .Mediterranean, navigation of, by St. Paul, 
Marsh, Bishop, ‘ Michaelis of/ 1 . 66. Some^* i. 258. 

opinions of, 148. n. ^ Meekness and humility approved of God, i. 

Marlin, St., of Tours, il. 172. 231. Eccie- loo, 109 . 

Biasiical history and life of, by Sulpicius Melatians, sect of the, ii. 69. n. 

SeveruB, 334. n. Mdetius, bishop M LycopoHs, ii. 69. n. 

Martha, sister of Lazarus, 1 . i46. ist. leo. , bishop of Antioch, ii.20t. 

Martyrs, enumeration of, i. 343. 'Worship Melita, St. Paul admired as a god in tlio 
of the, ii. 318. Festival in honour of, island of, i. 258. 

319. 320 ., Acts of the, 337. Martyrdom Memra, the, or Divine Word, i. 39. 44. n. 
not imaally represented in plhnUnas, 3SB. Menander, the poet, i. 20 . 250. ii. 326. 

The Christian — St. Stephen, 1 . 210 . Menander, disciple and sueiessor of Simon 
St. James, 2 t 6 . 2S2.St. Peter and St. Paul, Magus, 1 . 294. His disciples, 300, 30i . 

263, et seq. In -the reign of Marcus Au- Meusurius, Bishop of Carthage, ii. 35. 
relius. 337. Justin Martyr, ibid. St. Po- Merobaudes, poem of, ii. 188 . 
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MesopoUmia, Jews lo, i. 32 , 33. Si. Peter’s Moral element of the ancient Roman reli- 
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Messiah, the, general eipeciation of, i. 30. 
Nature of the belief in the, 3i. 39, 40. 96. 
The expectation national in Palestine, 

41. 56. 78. 83. 93. Reign of the, according 
to the Alexandrian Jews, 43. 204 . A re- 
forjner and king, i. 44. The Prince of 
Peace, ibid. Popular belief of a, ibid. 
Birth of Christ, 46. 52. 56. Jesus designa- 
ted by John as, 85. 93. 11 7. 122 . The two- 
fold, — the son of Joseph, suffering ; and 
the son of David, triumpfiant, 85. n. 205. 
239. QuesUon, at that time, of Jesus 
being the Messiah, ISO. n. i35. i40. 149. 
156. 205. 207. 217. Signs of the coming of, 
153. 230. Jesus declares himself to be the, 
178. The days of the Messiah begun, 205 . 
Notions of, as pronwlgaled by Marcion, 
308. 

' Michael, the Archangel, i. 37. n. 

Michaelis, observations of, i. 78. n. 193. 211 . 
n, 296. 

Milan, decree of Constantine, ii. 29. n. 
Council of, 103. 105, 106 . Hilary, Bishop 
of. 111 . 113. 11 . 116. Christians put to 
death ai, 155. n. St. Ambrose, Bishop of, 
220 — 221 . See Ambrose. 

Miletus, St. Paul at, i. 258.263. 

Mill, Mr., History of India by, i. 9. rt. ^ 
Millennium, the, i. 42. n. 239. 297. 327. Fer> 
tilily of the earth in ihe, i. 24o. n. 

Milton, his poems quoted, i. 43. His Hymn 
on the Nativity, 57. n. Milvian Bridge, 
bailie of the, ii. 28. 

Mimes and pantomimes, ii. 327. 

Mind impersonated, Asiatic notions of, i. 

285. Doctrine of purity of, ibid. Gnostic 
, idea of a presiding Mind, or self-deve- 
loped Nous, 301. 303, 304. Moral aberra- 
tions of, ii. 97. Imaginative state of the 
human, 368. 

Minerva, i. 361. 

Minucius Felix, i. 3G5. 340. 

Miracles, recorded in the Old Testament, 
considerallous on the, i. 12 . 128 . n, 256. 
Of our Saviour, i. 86.88. 90. 9(1. 111 . ti5. 
117. 121. 125. 127, 128. 135. 143. ISO. Sup- 
posed modern miracles, 333. n. 34i. ii. 27, 
etseq. 148. 225. 

Mischna, the, a Jewish code, i. 276. ‘ Miso- 
pogon,^ by the Emperor J ulian, ii. 149!^ 
Miihra, worship of, 1 . 31 7. 

Mithraic rites, the, i. 15. n. 22 . 247. 314. ti. 
187. 

Moloch, worship of, i. 34. 

Monachism introduced by St. Jerome in the 
West, ii. 243. 245. Its origin, 246. Causes 
which tended to promote, 248. Its effects 
on Christianity, 257. On political affairs, 
ibid. Its advantages, 258. On the maia- 
tcnance of Christianity, ibid. On the 
clergy, 261 . In promoting celibacy, i^d. 
Monad, the, of the Carpocratians, i. 3oSh. 
Monasteries, ii. 162 . 203. 

Monastic institutions, early, i, 86. 286. 
System, ii. 243. Dangers, 255. Bigotry, 
ibid. Fanaticism, 255. Ignorance, 256. 
Monica, mother of St. Augustine, ii. 237, 
236. 

Monks, origin of, i. 286—291. Compelled to 
military service by the emperor Yalena, 
ii. 162 . Most active in destroying temples, 
idols, and vestiges of Paganism, 170. Of 
Alexandria, 178. Of Canopus, ibid. Of 
Antioch, 207. * 

Montanisls, die, i. 353. 

Mentanus, heresy of, 1 . 353, et seq. 

Moon, worshipped as Aslarle, etc., i. 3t. 


Moral government by the Deity, i. 12 . 

Moral meaning attributed to the Mosaic 
record by the Alexandrian school, i. 14 . 
Moral science of Rome, i. 19. 

Moral history of man, i. 239. 

Moral and temporal character of the Mes- 
siah, i. 240. 

Moral perfection, ij985. 

Moral more slow loan religious revolution, 
ii. 96. 

Morality, the rise of Christianity effected a 
revolution in the ancient state of. i. 5. Its 
ideal perfection found in Christianity, 
27. Principles of Christian morality, i07. 
121 . Its universality, no. Its ortginal 
principles, ibid. Of heathenism, in the 
doctrine of Seneca and Marcus Antoninus, 
254. Relaxation of Christian morals, 378. 
Moriah, Mount, Jewish temple on, i. 4i. 96. 

169. Heathen temple built on, 24i. 

Moses, miracles of, i. 129. n. Tradition of 
his reappearing^in the lime of the Messiah, 

1 . 137. His Council of Seventy, i47. Books 
of, 166. 

Mosaic religion, doctrine of Unity, i. tl* 
The one great God, 12 . 155. 217, 220. 
Certain analogies of. with the doctrines of 
Zoroaster, 35, 36. ’The Law, 3i. 43. 54. n. 
76. 103.^09. 155. 2io. 213. 235. Command- 
ments, 116 . The Law abrogated by the 
Christian dispensation, and the result of 
Ihe Gospel doctrine, 22o. 224. 242. Us 
claim to a perpetual authority refuted by 
St. Paul, 239. Allusions to the Mosaic 
history, 68, C9. 

Mosheim^ opinions of, or quotations from, 
i. 36. n, 37. n, 108, 206. n. 265. n. 274. R. 
300. R. 310. R. 322. R. ii. 28. R. 82. R. 
Moyle’s works, i. 333. r. 

Mummius, the consul, destroys Corinth, i. 
226. R. 2.53. n. 

Municipal institutions promoted by Chris- 
tianity, ii. 164. 

Mursa, battle of. ii. 104. 

Music, church, li. 36i. 

Myliita, heathen divinity, i. 34. 

Mysteries the last mpport of Paganism, i. 
16. The Eleusinian, 17. 252. Pliilo asks, 
if such are usefnl, why not public > i. 17. 
n, lamblicbus wrote on the, 366. Osirian, 
or Bacchic, ii. 175. 

Mysticism of the Essenian observances, i. 
87. Asiatic, 254. 289. Of the later times 
of Rome, 366. 

M;Sfthology brought on the scene, ii. 327, 

Nain, town of, the widow’s son raised, i. 
122 . 

Natural Religion, i. 7, 8. 

Nature, the goddess Diana an impersoiia- 
-Hion of, i. 295. n. 

^alure-worship, on, i. 7. Yivifying power 
-«of, ibid. Ancient symbolic forms of, i6. 
Taught the Immortality of the Soul, 17. 
Doctrine of the divine essence, 26. Astral 
worship, a branch of, 34. A pontiff of this 
superstition visits Rome, i. 360. 
Nathanael; convinced by Jesus, becomes 
his disciple, i. 86. His blameless charaeier, 
120 . 

Nasarenes, tb^ eoalemned Jesus of Naxa- 
vetb, i. 99. He evades their offered vio- 
lence, 100 . The Nazaritish practiee of 
abstinence, 223. n. Christians, by some, 
called, 241. 

Nazareth, town of, i. so. 54. 75. 98. lOO. 
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Jesuft teaches in the synagogue at, 09. 

100 . 

r^azarites, this and the ascetics, i. 15. 
liieander, the Life of Christ, by, i. 18 . 54. it. 

55. n. 56. 64. 81. n. 125. n, 202 . n. 
ISebuchadnezzar, conquests of, i. 35. n. 84. 
Necessity, doctrine or, i. 252. 
nehemiaii, i- 32. 

I4crgal'Sharezer, the ^chimagus, i. 35. n. 
Nero, the emperor, i. n. The burning 
of Home, 260. 330. if. Persecution by, 
263, 264, 265. 11 . 268. 307. Styled Anti- 
christ in the Syhillinc verses, 330. n. 
Nerva, the emperor, i. 273. 

IVestorian t|nets, i. 52. n. 283. ii. 8. 192. 
Neuman, Professor, his translation of 
VarUin, i. 36. if. 

Nice, Council of, ii. 46. SO. 63. 7i. 

Nicene Greed, the, comparison of Manfs 
theory with, ii. 13. 16. The Creed, 73. 
The Homoousion, 74. 99. 199. Opinions, 
100. 117. 

Nicodemus, his discourse with Jesus, i. 92 
—93. 113. 

Nicolaitans, their opposition to St. John 
the Evangelist, i. 296. 

Nicomedia, the residence of Dioclesian, i. 
380. ii. 2. His edict of persecution executed 
at. 385. Torn down by a Christian, 38G. 
The palace on fire, loid. Consequences 
severe on the Christians, 387. #ulian at, 
ii. 124. 

Nicopolis, i. 263. 

Niuer, Pescennius, i. 350. 

Nile,Hiver, ii. 173. The Nilomeicr kept in 
the Temple of Serapis at Alexandria, i77. 
Nino converts the Georgians, or Iberians, 
ii. 93. 

Noetus and the Patripassians, ii. 66. 

Nous or Mind, the Seir>riianife8ted, i. 303. 
Novalian heresy, the, i. 369. w. 

Nubia, converts made by Frurnentius In, ii. 
93. 

Numa Pompilius, i. 2i. 

Numerian, the Emperor^ murder of, i. 382. 
Numidicus, martyrdom ot, ii. 293. 

Odin, Yalhalla of, i. 25. 

Olives, the Mount of, i. yii. 175. 

Olivet, Jesus on Mount, i. 168. Whence he 
views Jerusalem aud the Temple, ibtd. 
The ascension from, 202. Church on the 
spot, ii. 61. 

Olympus, of Alexandria, ii. i75, ctseq. 

, gods of, li. 54. 

Onager, termed the wild ass, ii. 104. 
Oiiesiphorus of Ephesus, i. 263. 

Ophites, the, or worshippers of the serpent, 

i. 310, el seq, 

Optalus, works of, and important documents 
appended, ii. 34. n. 38. n. 

Oracles, i. 14. n. 22. 327—329. 382. 385. 391. 

ii. 25. 157. R. • 

Orations of the Fathers, ii. 344. 

Oratory, Christian, and orations, ii. 339f 

341. ^ 

Or^iasm described, ii 353. 

Oriental literature, i. 6. n. 36. n. 39. r. ii. 5. 
R. Allegory, i. 82. 2S5. Asceticism, i. 87. 
366—291. ii. 35. Religious, i. 3. 7, 8. 12 . 
31. 34. 36. 39. 42. 52. 92. 157. 218, 284. ii. 
5—9. 11— 20. 193. 

Orientalism, conflict of Christianity with, 
i. 283. ii. 12 . 55. Of Western Asia, 289. 
Tenet of the Great Supreme, 303. ii. 14. 
Symbolism, 18. 

Origen, writings and opinions of, i. 59 . n. 
81. n, 242. 292. R. 365. ii. 193. AgAinst 
Gelsns, 340. He was subjected to torture. 


i. 369, Ormuzd, Oromazd, or Aramazt, 
worship of, ii. 7. lO. 15. 

Orthodoxy, ii. 97. 114. 117 . n. 145. leo. 169 . 
201, et passim, 

Osiris and Isis, mythologic dualism of, i. 
7 . Temple of, dt Alexandria^ ii. i75. 

Osius, bfsbop of Cordova, ii. 8. 38. 71. 

Ostrogoths, the, ii. 167. * 

Ovid, his ‘Fasti* embody ihe religious 
legends of Ancient Home, i. lO. n. 11 . 76. 

Paganism, the older religions than Chris- 
tianity, i. 2. The Roman Pantheon, 3. 
Dionysiac, Isiac. and Serapic mysteries 
pernicious to morality, 4. Dissociating 
principles of old religions, 5. Cr^uzer’s 
comprehensive work on, 6. Preparation 
for a new religion in the heatiien world, 
i3. 218 The mysteries of, 16 . Collision 
with the Gospel doctrines, 223. 225 . 227. 
242. Universality of, 244. Athens the true 
seat of, 252. Later condition of, 360. 364. 
It became serious, 366. 381. Ke-organisa' 
tion of, by Maximin, 394. Fall of, li. 28. 
Temples suppressed, 60 . 83. The Pagan 
religion not totally forbidden by Constan- 
tine, 84. Re-esiaDlished by Julian, 3C5. 
381. li. 120 , et seq. 128 . 130. Its last hope 
disappointed hy the Apostate's death in 
tihlLle, 150. Lamentation of pagans at his 
fall, 152. Connection of ^he arts of magic 
with, 156. Abolition of, 168 . History of 
Western or Roman, 187, 188 . Its extinc- 
tion, 180 , et seq. 

Pagi. chioriology of, i. 315. n. Observations 
ol, 318. n. 

Painting connected with Chrislianily and 
the Church, 11 . 3 a), 349. 354. 

Paintings ol the 'Virgin Mary, ii. 374. • 

of Mani, 11 . 13. 

of Paullnus ofNola, ii. 360. 

Palestine; — Religion of the Jews, 1 . 7. The 
locality of the Jews, 32. 83. 157. 235. Coin 
of, 89. Judoeo-Christianily of, 2i8. 242. 
Situation of, favourable to a new religion. 
284. Sta^ of, under Trajan, Hadrian, and 
later emperors, 3i9, et seq. Churches 
built in, 62. 

Paley, Dr., his ‘ Evidence of Christianity,' 
etc., referred to, i. 55. n. 125 . n. 

Pajilia, and riiidl riles of Italy, i. 10 . r. 

Panadius, prefect of Egypt, ii. 160 . 

Palmyra, i. 375. Tempies of, ii. 172 . 

Pantheism of India, delincd, i. 34. 284. 

Pantheon of Rome, i. 3. 

Papiios, city of the island of Cyprus, i. 222. 

" 225. 

Parables of our Saviour, i. 66. 164. 

Paraclete, the, i. 293, ii. 13. 

Purnasim, or pastors, 4 . 276. 

Parthenon, the, i. 14 . ii. 179. 

Parthia, St. Peter’s sojourn in, ii. 5. Power 
oi^lie kings of, i. 3i9. ii. 5. 6. 

Parthian war, the, i. 336. r. 37.5. 

Pasiphilus, torturing of, ii. 158. 

Passion, the, i. 192. 

Passover, the, i. 73. 88. 113. I3t. The last, 
138. 152. Particulars of the Feast of the, 
194, 175. Custom of releasing one pri- 
soner at, 186. Sacriticc of the great Pas- 
sover, 228. R. 

Patriarchs, beatitude of the, i. 166 . 

Patrician and Plebeian struggles, i. 16. 

Palricius of Lydia, ii. 158. 

Patrimony of St. Peter,^r possessions of 
the Roman pontiffs, ii. 31 . 

Paul, a pharisee and disciple of Gamaliel, i. 
208. Born at Tarsus, 212 . Persecutes the 
Church of Christ, ibid. His journey in 
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Damaicui, 21 3. 21 s. His conversion, 209. 
n. 213. 2tS. His firm visit to Jerusalem, 
aop. n. His privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship, 212. Sojourns in Arabia, 213. His 
high character and eloquence render him 
the most important auxiliary of the 
humble Galilean Apostles. 2i9. 221 , 222 . 
In company of Barnabas, he preaches the 
Gospel in Cyprus. 222. A I Perga, 223. At 
Antioch of Pisidia, ibid. At Iconium. 
ibid. At Lystra, ibid. At Derbe, fWd. 
Second journey of the Apostle brought 
him into4mmediate opposition to Paga- 
nism, 225. 247, el seq. Admonished by a 
vision, he visits Macedonia, 226. Parting 
from Barnabas, he associates Silas in his 
missionary labours, ibid. Gains liveli- 
hood as a tent-maker, 227 . Third journey 
of, ibid. 254. His miracles, i. 227, et 

5 assim. His deportment in the Temple at 
erusalem, 228. Charge against him of 
violating the sanctity of the Temple, ibid. 
Is scourged by Lysias, 229 . He claims to 
be a Roman citizen, ibid Before the 
Sanhedrin, ibid. 23o. Before Felix, 231 . 
He preaches the Besurreclion, 230. His 
declaration to Festus that he appealed to 
Csesar. 23 1 -. He perseveres in this appeal, 
when uel'ore the younger Agrippa, ^ 32 . 
And is sent prisoner to Rome, ibid. In 
what doctrines opposed to St. Peter, 237 , 
Who the adversaries of Paul, 238. 242. 
To the Corinthians, on meals used in sa- 
crifices, etc., 243. The Apostle, in prison 
at Philippi, converts the jailer, 249. ].*» 
driven out of Thessalonica and Beraea, 
ibid. At Athens lie declares the Unknown 
God of the Greeks to be the God of Abra- 
ham, 219. 251. He preaches the Resurrec- 
tion to the Athenians, ibid. At Corinth, 
253. 278. n. At Ephesus, 254—257. 278. n. 
The parting of the Christians of Asia 
Minor with the Apostle, 258. His long 
and perilous voyage to Rome, ibid. Re- 
ception of Paul by the Chrisvian Church 
of Rome, 259. Notices of tl|p Apostle’s 
personal history, ibid. 262. 287. n. Author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 262. n. 
His authority not generally recognised 
by the Church, 38i. Martyrdoili of, 264, 
el seq. 266. Ma\ini of, ii. 119 . ti. ^ 
Paul, an insurgent chief so named, i. 229. 

, a claimant of the see of Consfanli- 

nople, ii. 101 . Conflicts in the capital, 
ibid. Paul expelled, ibid. Is deposed, 105. 
His death, ibid. 

and Macurius defeat the Circumcel- 

lions at Bagnia, ii. 4o. 

of Samosata, bishop of Antioch, i. 

375. His magniiicence, 376. Ilis quarrel 
with the synod, etc., ibid. ii. 362. 

Paula, the fervent disciple 01 St. Jerome, ii. 
207. 

Paulinus, bishop of Antioch, ii. 11 7. 

of Nolu, poems of, ii. 321. w. 

Paulus, Professor,!. 6 I. 

Pausanias, his respect for religion, i. 21 . 
Peace on earth, i. 56. 77. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Greed, i. 85. n. His 
‘ Opera Poslbuma/ 265, «. ii. 281 . 
Pelagian heresy, the, ii. 192. 234. 

Pelagius, doctrines of, ii. 235. 

Pella, low<TO theTrans-Jordanic province, 
i. 234. The J ud»o-Christiaii community 
seeking refugoat, 242. 

Penates or household gods of Rome, ii. 244. 
Pentecost, Feast of, i. 132. 135. 202 , 228. 

, day of, gift of tongues, i. 203 . 

Perea, territory of, i. 94. 104. 


Perdition, ii. 235. 

Perga in Pamp^lia, i. 223. 

Perpetua ana E^elicitas, martyrdom of, i. 
355—369. 

Persecutions of the early Christian Church, 
i. 261 264. The Neronian, 268. By Trajan, 
315. 316. 319. By Marcus Aurelius, 324 . 
337. At Vienne, 343, el seq. By later em- 

E erors, 350. 355^359. By Decius, 368. 

y Valerian, 3^ et seq., By Aurelian, 
375. The tenth, by Dioclesian, 377, et 
seq. By GalerAs, 384—391. By Maximin. 
394 . ii. 34. In Persia and ALrmenia, 6. 
In Africa, 371—374. ii. 34. 

Persia, iruditioRs of. i. 3. n. Sh. The Magi, 
8. 21. oi. Immaterial fire worshipped in, 
12 . The Medo- Persian uynasty, 35 . n. A 
Messiah expected by the Persians, 4i. 11 . 
The Dualism of, 284. The later Persian 
kingdom raised on ihc ruins of the Par- 
thian, 283. Ancient religion of, i. 8. 12 . 
34. 37. 58. 300. ii. 5, 6. i3. Reign of Ar- 
deschir Babhegan, 6. His edict, 8. Des- 
truction of Christianity in, ibid. His ac- 
quisition of Armenia. lO. The Persian 
war, ii. 104. 168. Defeat of Julian, i50. 
Pestilence in the reigns of Marcus Aurelius 
and L. Verus, i. 336, et seq. At Carthage, 
372. In the Eastern empire, 396. 

Peter, St., local date of the First Epistle 
of, The Second Epistle of, ibid. 

Simon follows Jesus, 85. 101 . Ts named 
by turn Peter, 120 . He professes lailh in 
Christ. 130. 136. He proposes three tents 
to Christ, Moses, and Elias, 136. Ho smites 
the ear of Malchus, who is healed by 
Jesus, 176. Ho thrice denies his captive 
Master, 179. Peter and John at the Holy 
. Sepulchre, 199. His pastoral charge over 
the Church of Christ, 202. His speech 
proclaiming the days of the Messiah, 205. 
Second speech of the chief oflbo Apostles, 
20 s. He IS seized and carried berore the 
Sanhedrin, 206 207. He boldly proclaims 
the criicilicd Jesus as the Saviour, 208 . 
Is imprisoned, 216 . His prison-doors 
thrown open by an angel, 216 . His colli- 
sion with Simon the magician, 220 . 291. 
His vision of the meals, etc., i. 220 . His 
doctrine latterly exclusive, 237.; but 
resisted by the liberal system of Barnabas 
and Paul, ibid. The Petrine or Ullra- 
Judaic parly, 38i. Martyrdom of, 264. ii. 
31. 'Secret traditions of, what termed, 
EOl. The successors of, or popes, ii. 117 . 
n. Church of St. Peter at Rome, i. 264. 
ii. 31. 

Petra, city of, i. 2t4. 

Pelrtnius, prflBfect of Judina, i. 33. 215. 
Pharisees, the, i. 40 . 55. 56. 7 5. 84. 105. lOB. 
125. Their inveterate hostility against 
Jesus, 18. 119. 150. 154. His conversaliou 
» with, 1 30. They demand a sign or miracle, 
. 135. This sect constantly baffled by the 

^ just replies of Christ, i67, et passim. 
** Gamaliel, president Ibe Sanhedrin, 
defends St. Peter, 208. The sect lake ven- 
geance on St. Stephen, 211 . Believed in the 
resurrection, 230. Pharisaic distinctions 
and symbols, 244. 

‘Pharsalia/ the character, of the poem, i. 
23. 34. 

Pheroras, brother of Herod, i. 55. 

Phidias, his Jove, i. i4. His beautiful sculp- 
tures. 243. ii. 405. 

Philadelphia or Philomelium, Church of, i. 
338. 

Philip, brother of Herod the tetrarch, i. 94. 
lOl. * 
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Philip II., of Macedonia, i. 4 . n. 

— II., of Spain, i. 391. 

— ■ St., dlacipie and Apostle, i. 

sa. 120 . 

— the Deacon, converts the 
eunuch, i. 212 . 

— — , prefect of the East, ii. I04. 

Philippi, city of Macedonia. i.22a. St. Paul 
in prison at, 247. 24a Toe Philippians, 
275. • , ^ 

Philo, doctrines of, anir the Alexandrian 
school^ i. 14. 17. n. 32. 4au 64. 1 16. n. 302. 
Historical records by, i. 33. n. 289. 
philosophers of the lime of Julian, ii. 125 . 
134, 135. 

PhilosophicsPPaganism not popular, i. 366. 
381 . Sentiments ef the philosophical party, 
383 S87. ^ 

Philosophy, natural, ii. 370. 

, on ancient, i. la. A defective 

substitute for religion, is. Its exclusive 
and aristocratic s^rit, ibid. Varieties of 
philosophic systems, ibid. The Epicu> 
rean, 19. The Stoics, 19. The Academics, 
ibid. Fatal to popular religion, ibid. 157. 
Itinerant philosophers and teachers, 246. 

II. Civil, and not monastic, institutions 
fostered by the ancient philosophers, 288. 
Philosophy during the Roman republic, 
288. During the Roman empire, 324. 333. 
334. ^ 

Pbilostorgius, Fragments of, preserved by 
Pholius, 119. n, 157. 

Phlegon, celebrated passage of, i. 192 . n. 
Phmnician cosmogony, the, i. 284. 

Phrygia. Oriental riles of, i. 22. The Gospel 
preached in Galatia, Mysia, and, 226 , 227. 
247. 

Phrygian Ghrislianity carried inlo the West, 

i. 353. 

Pilate, Pontius, Roman governor of Judaea, 

j. 74, 75. 132. 173. ThePrsetorium of, isi. 

187 . His tribunal, 154. His decision of 
character, 158. 18 I. Jesus brought before, 
ibid. Detail of his examination by, 182 — 
185. This prefect proposed to the Jews 
ihe release of Jesus, 187. The wife of 
Pilate intercedes for mercy toward Jesus, 

188 . Pilate reluctantly delivers Jesus to 
death, ibid. Character Ilf his admiuistra- 
lion, 211 . u. False acts of, 393. 

Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, ii. 244, el seq. 
Plato on the Deity, i. 18- ii 66. On immor- 
talily, i. 22 . ii. 130. His philosophic 
system, i. 42. 251 . 288 . On the Logos, ii. 
66. Platonism early blended with Judaism, 
by Aristobulus and Philo, i i4. n. Brah- 
min doctrine similar to, is. Platonic Ju- 
daism, 39. 42. Platonic Cbristianittr of 
Alexandria, 218 .ii. 66 . Platonic Paganism, 
283. 295. 351.382. The new system of, 
366. ii. 129. 

Pleroma, the, or fulness of the Godhead, i.^ 
297. 303. The inviolable circle of the, 304. 
Plinius Secundus, his letters to Trajan on 
the Christians, i. 3i4, 3i5. n. The emper' 
ror's reply to his minister, 3iS. Christians 
pul to death by Pliny, 316. Probable con- 
necUon of this persecution with the state 
of the East, 318. 

Plutarch, remarkable passage iti, i. 20. 
Poets, ancient, priests of the mythologic 
system, i. 7. The heathen religion con- 
verted inlo mere poetry, 14. Poetry ceases 
to be religious, 22 . Poetic age of Greece, 
42. Poetry, bow far discernible In the 
Gospel, 70. The Greek philosophical 
poets, 250. ii. 136 . Poetry of the Gnostics, 
I. 306. 


Poetical predictions at Romo, 328—332. 
Characteristic difference of Groek and of 
Christian poetry, ii. 197. In Latin, 334, et 
seq. 

Polemical writings, ii. 339. 341. 

Pollio, Virgil’s, founded on Hebrew pro- 
phecy, i. 328. n. 

Polybius, on bis use of mythological iegeids, * 
i. 20 . On religion, Hiia. 

Polycarp, martyrdom of,i. 338. 

Polytheism relaxed its influence prepara- 
tory to the Christian dispensation, 1 . 18. 
Effects of the progress or knowledge on, 
14. Decline of, 24. Ceremonies, proees ^ 
sions, and spectacles of, 243.380. Itresists 
the encroachment of the new faith more 
by popular and political support than by 
moral and religious influence, 1 . Obser- 
vations on, bv the Author of this History, 
uoted from the Bamptoii Lectures, 246. n. 
ontrast of, at Athens, Philippi, and 
Lyslra, 249. At Rome, 313, 3i7. 366. 381. 
Restoration of, ii. 130, et seq. 

Pompey astonished in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, i. 13. Consults the Cbaldasan astro- 
logers, 23. 

Pontiff, title of Christian, i. 282. 

Pontiffs, the Patricians of Rome aspired to 
be, i. 244. ii. 29. 33. 

PontYns, Life of St. Cyprian by, i. 373. n. 
Popes, the, grant of the Lateran palace to, 
by Constantine, ii, 3i. Successors of St. 
Peter, li. 1 17.n. See Rome, and Patrimony 
of St. Peter. 

Porphyrins, bis Treatise on the Cave of the 
Nymphs, in the Odyssey, i. 366. 

Porson, Professor, ii. 21 . 

Potbinus, bishop of Lyons, death of, i. 344. 
Praxiteles, ii. 54. 

Praeleriiatural interpositions, belief in, i. 
46. 

signs in the heavens, ii. 27. 

29. 

Praetextatus, 'proconsul of Achaia, ii. 153. 

, VettiuB Agorius, ii. 18 O. 182. 

His title (^supreme pontiff, 179. His wife 
also tho priestess, I 80 . His death, ibid. 
funeral and apotheosis of, ibid. 
Predestination, doctrine of, ii. 235. 
Presbyters of the Church, i. 275. 279. Col- 
lc«e of, ii. 282. n. 

Prefbieiice of God, ii. 234. 

Prideaux, Dr., i. 35. 

Priesthood, Jewisli, deputation of, concern- 
ing the pretensions of John the Baptist, 
i. 80. .See High -Priests. 

, of heathen and pagan wor- 
ship, ii. 244, 245. n. 387. ii. 29 . 33. 

Priests, the High, of the Temple, i. 49. 74. 
82. 151. 221 . 259. 263. Jesus led before 
Caiaphas, i. 177 . Annas and Caiaphas, 206 . 
Ananias, 221 . 230. Jonathan assassinated, 
221 .1^30. Isma8l, ibid. The second Annas, 
232. The new rabbinical, 276. 

^Principle, doctrine of an Universal Pri- 
mary. i. 285. 

Principles, antagonist, of Creation gnd 
Destruction, i. 7. 285. Of Light and Dark- 
ness. ibid. ii. 11 . 14. Of Good and Evil, 
i. 285. ii. 16. of Spirit and Matter, ii- 14. 
Prisca and Valeria, 1. 378. 387. 

Priscilla and Aquila, i. 227. 23?^,. 

Priscillian and his followers put to death 
for heresy, ii. 169. 231. 

Priscus,ii. 158. ^ 

Pritchard, Dr., on Egyptian mythology, etc. , 
i. 7, 8. n. 

Proconsul, Roman dignity of, 1 . 222 . n. 
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Uow disTlingiiished from the Propraetor, 
ibid, n, 

Procopius, rehelliofiof) ii. 157. et sea. 
Propertius, i. 21 . 23. 

Prophecy of the fall of the twelve Caesars, 

i. 325, et seq. Of the flight of Nero, 3Si. 
Of desolation in Italy on his return, ibid, 

Profnietesses, etc., i. 24S. 327, et seq. 
Prophets, the, i. 3i. 49 . 75 . 54. 90. Their 
bfood shed in Jerusalem, 107. The false, 
and enthusiasts, 55 . 

Proselyte of the gate, Cornelius. 1. 220. n. 
Proselytes, Jewish, in Greece, etc., i. 228- 
248. The Gentile, 237. ii. os. 

Proselytes of the gale, i. 220. 225. Gentile, 
ffrfd. 237. 

Providence See God. The designs of, i. 
239. Hand of, 374. 

Prudentius, ii. i5i. n. Poems of, 188 . 189. 

317. 330. Hymn, 3i3. n. His style, 334. 
Psalms, the, ii. 36i. How repeated, 302. 
Psalter, the Ji. 36 1 . 

Ptolemais, Ghurch of, ii. 70, n. 305. 
Publicans, the, of the New Testament 
history, i. 1J2. 154. 

Purification, rite of, i. 57. Doctrine of, 157 . 
Pythagoras, doctrines of, derived from the 
East, i. 42. 258. 306. 

Python, the mythic, ii. 55. 

Quadratus, Apology of, i. 321. n. 322. 
t^uaranlania, Desert of, i, 54. 

Rabbis, the, propounders of the Law, i. 
102 , 103. 

Rabbinical writings, i. 77. 97. 141. Notions 
ofa future state, i. I 66 . Tradition, 1 . 18 O. 
230. 

Rabbins, the, i. 97. 102 . 140. 240. n. 243. ii. 
283. 

Raoul Rochette, M. Essays of, ii. 318. n. 
320. n. 

Rask, Rrofessor, i. 30. 

Redeemer, the, 1 . 48. 66. n. 154. Psalms of 
David prophetic of, 167. Docirincofa, 

ii. 234. Gnostic notion of a, 397. 
Regeneration, doctrine of,i. 92 . 

Religion, the riles of genuine, not a matter 

of state policy, i. i9. It required to be 
clothed with authority, or could not have 
subsisted, ii. 103 . Religious impressmns, 

389. 

Religion, Christian, seeChrist, Christianity, 
Church. 

Reiijiions ; — of Egypt, i. 3. 9. i2. 22 . 42. 
"290, 301. jOf Babylon, i. 3. 34. Of China, 
i. 5. n. 38. n. Of Greece, i. 3. 9. 12 . 22 . 
244. 249—252. Of ancient Rome, i. 3. ii. 
15. 244. 394. ii. 179.181. Of Persia,!. 8. 12 . 
85, 36. 58. 299. 300. ii. 5. Of India, i. 3. 
12 . 35. 32. 51. 76. Of the Jews, i. ii. 22. 
84. 53. n. 58. 78. 79. tt. 92. 1 56, 157. 217. 
219. [See Law, and Mosaic Religion. 1 
Pagan, i. 2. 4, S. 13. 16. 227, et passim. 
243. Us fall, ii. 28. Abolished, if. lOS, et 
seq. Of Mahomet, i. 36. ti. Of Syria, i. 
34. 225. See Christianity. 

Repentance essential to religion, i. 252. ii. 
15. 

Resurrection, doctrine of the, i. 40, 4i. 166. 
307. 252. of Jesus, foreiodd by himself, 9 1 . 
The Resn^ction of Christ, i96, et seq. 
317 . Isnhe basts of religion, I96. The 
Sadducees denied it, 207. 

Retribution, futdre, i3. 252. ii. 232. 
Revelation, Jesus promulgates a new, i. 102. 

Rhetoric, ii. 34i. 

Rimini, council of, it. 118. 
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Rites of su^stition, the immoral, chieflv 
Oriental, 1. 15. n. 225. 268. sio. ^ 

Roman Catholics charged with the gnnpow' 
der plot, and the Are of London, ?. SbS n 
Home, reignof Au^stus Cssar, i. i. civi> « 
lisation of| 2 . Worship of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, 3. Religious mystery, 4. Book of 
Laws, ibid. The Romans rejected the ob- 
scene fables of th|iGreek superstition, lo. 
n. Priests, auguijR and aruspices of, ibid. 
Deities of. atlraorical, ibid. Moral ele- 
ment of the rMigion of, it. Sanguinary 
spectacles of, 14 . n. Roman pride suppor- 
ted heathen worship, is. Its philosophv 
similar to that of the Stoics, 09 . The Ha- 
ruspices, 20 . Reception of foreign reli- 
gions in 21 . Christianily gradually sub- 
verts the Imperial government of 26. 
Controversy on the question as to Rome 
or Babylon, (First Epistle of St. Peter, 
y. i3.) 3S. n. 261 . Fable of Lupa (Romu- 
lus and Remus), 53. Laws of, 76. Domi- 
nion over the Jewish nation, 158, 165 . 171 . 
181 . 221 . 229. The Jews incur the ven- 
geance of, 171, cl seq. 218. 321. Spread of 
Christianity throughout the empire, 217 . 
Proconsuls and oropraBlors, 222. n. The 
Christian Church aL whether founded by 
the Apostles, 227 . 238. n. St. Paul at, 232. 
Rights of citizenship of, 231. Details of 
the Jewish war, and destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 283. Roman converts lo Ghrislia- 
nity, 238. et seq. Both Jews and Chris- 
tians driven from the Imperial city, 238. 
358. Paganism an integral part of slate, 
politics at, 244. The heaihen pontifls, ibid. 
ii.29. Innovations hostile to the stale re- 
ligion, considered as treason against the 
.maiesty of Rome 244. Roman population 
of CoriQth, 253. 258. St. Paul's voyage and 
arrival in, 259. Burning of, in tne reign 
of Nero, 260 . 265. 268, 269. «. Jewish po- 
pulati 9 p of, 260 , 261 . Persecutions of 
Christians at, 26? 315. Fame of St. Peter 
in the Wesleru Church, 264. Imperial 
history of, divided into four periods, 267. 
To the death of Nero, 268. To the ac- 
cession of Trajan, 269. The third period, 
314—34.5. Thefnurih period, 346, et seq. 
Reign of Trajan, 267. 272 . 3I3. 3i4, 315 . 
Tyranny and vices of Domitian, 269. Spirit 
of ancient liberty more suspected by 
Yespnsian than the new creea, 270. No 
ascetic or cenobi tic institutions appertain- 
ing to ancient Rome, 287. 289. The 
emperors at the commencement of the 
second century, 312 . Extent of the em- 
pire, ibid. Christians persecuted by Tra-> 
]an.3i5. By Marcus Aurelius, 324. State 
of the eastern dominions of Rome, 315 . 
395-397. Connection of Christianity with 
the fall of the Roman Empire, 326. Pre- 
^ diction of the fall of, 329, Change in the 
^ circumstances of the times, respecting 
, Christianity, 332. Slate of peaceJbSi.Ter- 
ror of the Roman world, ibid. The Chris- 
tians reckoned the cause of approach- 
ing calamities, 333. Earthquakes and C5- 
lamities, 335, et seq. Pestiietioe, 336. 396 . 
Rapid succession of emperors of, 346, et 
seq. 367. The Pafladium, 36]. h. 55 . De- 
citts persecutes the Ghristiaus, 368, et 
seq. Reign of Dioploaian, 377, et seq. 
Change in the state of the empire, 379 , n. 
1 . 4. Citizenship, L 380, ii. I. Taxation, 
i. 380. Neglect of Rome by the later em- 
perors, ibid. General misery, 389. Per- 
secution by Maximin, 394. Pagans boast 
of the flourishing state of the East, 395. 
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Calamities and famine of the eastern em- 

S ire, ibiit. 396. Pestilence, ibid. Keign of 
lonstantine, ii. 2. D^radaiion of the an- 
cient capital, Ibid. UDityof the empire 

g reserved, 3 . A new capital established at 
yzanlium, 3 A new nobility succeeds 
the Patricians, ibid. 7. Finance and ju- 
risprudence, ibid. Tumult of Christians 
against i,he tyranny of Maxenlius, 24. The 
pope, Marce.lus, demaded by him, ibid. 
Victory of Gonblaniine over Maxentius, 
28. Fall ot Patfani.si:iK Wd. 

Rome, Revolution efiecled by Constan- 
tine the Great at, ii. 20. 31, 32. 4 1 . Patri- 
mony of l[ie popes, 31. Council of Rome, 
36. Seal of empire transferred to Byzan- 
tium or Constantinople, 5i. Senate of 
Rome. 52, 182 . Consianlinople a counter- 
part of, 53. Julius, bishop of, 102 . ii7. n. 
Synod at, 102. Liberius, bishop of, 105. 
116. Is banished, io7. Felix, bishop of, 
107. 117. Irruption of barbarians into the 
empire, 1 15. Influence of the Atliaiiasian 
controversy on the growth ot papal power, 
ibid. Trials in, before Maxim in, 155. The 
empire invaded or menaced by Persians, 
Huns, Goths, and Franks, on its frontiers 
of the Euphrates, Danube, and Rhine, 168. 
Pa^anisp at, 172, ct svq. I'he Capitol, 180. 
Dumasus, bishop of. 182 . The heathen 
sacerdotal properly conliscaled^V^id Per* 
soniiication of Rome, by Symmaclius, 
183. Taken by A lane, t89. The Roman 
Empire under Chriblia inly , 270. The Chris- 
tian emperors, 273 .The aristocracy of, 274. 
Their manners, 275. Gradual develop- 
ment of the hierarchical power, 277, 279. 
Primacy of Home asserted, 284. 286, n. 
The capital of Chnsleiidoin, 286. The 
Roman law, 300. Classical, and also ec- 
clesiastical poetry, et fte.q. Catacombs of, 
852, n. 359. Approaching rum of the em- 
pire, 364. 

RosenmUller, on Isaiah, etc., i.^t. 52. n. 
85. n. 250. 

Rousseau, Jean -Jacques, i. 5 . 27 , n. 

Routh, Dr., ii. 21 . 

Rustan, fabulous hero of Persia, ii. 7 . 
Ruslicus, the prefect, i.^337. 

Sabbath, the, reading of the Law, on, i. 99. 
n. Jesus taught on the, 101 . Alleged breach 
of by our Saviour, 1J4. New charges on 
this point, 118.144. Jewish observance 
of, Hi. Manichean observance of, ii. 18 . 
Sabellianism, its nature, ii. 60, el scq. 
Sabiiius, Flavius, sons of, pul to death by 
Domiiian, 273. 

Sacraments, secrecy of the, ii, 314. Baptism, 
3i5 The Lord's Supper, ibid. 

Sacrifice, the Christians put to the test of 
offering heatlum, 357, 373. 387, 368. Con- 
Blanliue said, by Theodoret, to have pro- 
hibited pagan sacriUces, 332, 33J. Theo- 
dosius abolishes all heathen sacrifices, 4* 
ii. 169. 

Sacrifices, human, i. 14. ii. 104 n. 169. Of 
sheep, doves, etc. in the Temple, i. 88. 
Sacy, M. Silvesire de, i. 41 . n. 

Sadder, the, translated by Hyde, i. 36. n. 
Sadducees, tenets of the, 1. 40. 75 . 108 i54. 
165, 166 . 230. The Sadducaic party be- 
come predominant in the Sanhedrin, 207 . 
Saints and images, worship of, ii. 371. 372. 

, Lives of the, ii. 338. 

Salamis, in Cyprus, St. Paul at, i. 222 . 

Salim, town of Perea, i. 94 . 

Sallust, ihePrsfect, ii. i44. i46. 

Salt, Mr. ii. 92 . 


Samaria, Jesus vUtls, i. 95. 14a. Christian 
religion received in, 220. 291. Samaritan, 
the (mod, i. i48. n. 156. Samaritan belief 
in a Messiah, 97 . Samaritan woman, the, 
96. Samaritan Sanhedrin, 98. Samaritan 
letters, the celebrated, 97 . n. Samaritan 
poems, curious, ibid. n. Samaritan Chro- 
nicle, the Liber Josuoi, ibid. n. Samari- 
tans and Jews hostile, 95. 98. 221 .' The 
former defile the Temple at Jerusalem, 
95. Governed, under ifie Roman supre- 
macy, by a Sanhedrin, 98. 

Sanchoiiialhon, i. 284. 

Saiiclus, suflers martyrdom at Vienne, i. 
344. 

Sanhedrin, the, i 74. 83, 84. n. 90 02. 118 . 
139, elseq. 154. Their persecution of Je- 
sus, 144. 161 . 177. i^ueslion of this tri- 
bunal being competent to condemn Jesus 
todeulii, 179. Its relation lo the executive 
government, 180 . The Rulers charge Jesus 
with blasphemy^ 187. And preas Pilate 
to prove himself a friend to Tiberius 
Cffisar by condemning the King of the 
Jews, 189. Conduct, and afl'airs, of this 
religious Council subsequent to the Re- 
surrection of Christ, 202 . 203. 206. 210. 
229. Revolution in the, 207. They re-asserl 
their power over life and death, 232. Flight 
oT, and estahUshment at Tiberias, 234. Of 
the Snmarilinis, 98. 

Sapores, reign of, 11 . 14. 

Sardica, Council of. li. 102 . in. 

Sasima, (Gregory, Bishop of, ii. 198. 

Satan, exorcisms addressed to, i. i25. n. 
300. 

Salurntnus of Antioch, i. 297. A Gnostic 
disciple of Simon Magus and Menander, 
300. , 

Saul LSI Paul], a discipline of Gamaliel the 
Pharisee, 2U8 Jlis miraculous eon ver- 
sion, 011 the road 10 Damascus, 21 3. Sec 
St. Paul. 

Sa Vigny, M. de, opinions, of, or citation 
from, 1 . 57. n. 

Scaligcr, biblical criticisms of, i. 233. n. 

Sceva, soifU of the High Priest, 1 . 227. 256. 

Schlegel, A. W., observations of, i. 8. n. 

Scipio, maxim of, i. 323. 

Scribes, the, 1 . i02. 167. 236- n. 

Scripture, authority of, appealed to by Je- 
ids, i. 89. Jesus familiar with, and con- 
glanliy alluding to, 102 . In Gothic, the 
version of Lilphilas, li. I 6 G. Version of, 
by Jerome, 215. 270. 

Sculpture, art of, subservient to heathen 
superstition, i. 14. 243. 295. fi. 321 . ii. 54. 
As coniiecicd with the Church, li. 348. 

Scythians, rude worship and deities of the, 
11 . 5. 10 . 

Seasons, the, ceremonies dependent on, i. 7 . 

Scleucia, city of, K 34'. n. 336. ' 

Seneca, i. i5. n. 19. 246. n. 262. n. 289. The 
correspondence, of, with St. Paul, a for- 
gery, 254. n. 

Sepiuagint, Geek text interpolated, j. 17 . 37. 

Sepulchre, the Holy, i. i94, ei seq. The wo- 
men at the, 198. Teitiple of Aphrodite, 
over, ii. 60. Christian Cnurch of the, 6 I. 

Serapis, worship of, i. .4. 22. 329. 350. 4i. 
160 . The Serapeum, or Temple of, des- 
troyed by Theodosius, i. 329. ii. 173, et^eq. 

Sergius Pa ulus, his adniiraUe^.\of the doc- 
trine of Paul and Barnabas, 17222, 246. 

Sermon on the Mount, Christ's, i. 10 a. n. 
107. 121. ® 

Sermons of the Fathers, ii- 344. Of the 
Christian divines, 336. 34 1 . 

Serpent, the Old, i. 298. The Ophites, or 
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worshipperi of the, 3i0. QphiB, con- 
sidered as Satan, ibid, And oy some as 
Christ, ibid. 

Seventy, the disciples, commissioned by 
Jesus, i. j47. 

Severus, reipn, of i. 349. His visit, to and 
persecutions in, Egypt, 350, 35 1 . 

— , Alexander, the Emperor, 347. 362, 

et seq. 

Shah-poor, orSaporcs, reign, of, ih 14. 
Shechinahj notion of a visible, i. 12 . 
Shibboleth, the^ i. 98. 

Shiloh, coming of the, i. 30. 

Shrines, silver, of Ephesus, i. 254. 2.57. 

Siby tiine hooks, the, 327. n. 328, 329, 330. n, 
375. ii. 25. 

Sichem, well of, the Samaritan woman at 
the, i. 95. This city named Sichar by the 
Jews, ibid. • 

Sicily, temples in, to the Mother of the 
Gods, i90. 

Sidon, city of, i. 132. 

Siloah, fo'iiniain and brook of, i. i40. 

Silas accompanies Paul into Syria, etc., i. 
226, 227. «. 247. 

Simoon, Song ot, i. 54. 7i. 57. ii. 252. n. His 
benediction of Jesus, i. 58. 

, father of Gamaliel, 57, 58. 

, bishop of Jerusalem, i. 320. 

Simon the Cyrenian, i. 303. • 

, the Canaariite, an Apostle, i. 121. 

, Magus, legend of, i., 65 220. Doc- 
trines of, replete with Orientalism, 97. 
283. 291. His real character and tenets, 
292. The ‘ Helena’ beautiful, 293. Proba- 
bility of the history of, ibid. 

, known by the name of Cephas, is 

named Peter, or the Rock, by Jesus, i. 80. 
• 120 . See St. Peter. 

Simonides, (be philosopher, ii. 158. 

Sin, doctrines relative to, i. 295. ii. 18. 49. 
— origin’ll^ li. 234. 

Singing, Church, li. 36i. Antiphonal chauiit- 
iiig, 362, 363. Introduced mlo the West 
by Ambrose, ibid. 

Sins, forgiveness of, i. II2. 192. 

Sion, the Holy City, i. 41. # 

, Mount, the fortress on, i. 168. 

Sirmium, Temple of the Sun, at, i. 375. For- 
mulary of, on consubsianlialism, ii. 117. 
Synod at, 1 18 . 

Slavery, effects of Christianity on Ibis 
question, ii. 272. 

Slaves, sale of infants for, ii. 88. Laws re- 
lating to, tbid. Death of a slave by tor- 
ture, punishable, ibid. Gbnslian captives 
converted the Goths, ii, 166. 

Smith, Dr. Pyo, on the Messiah, i. 44. n. 
Smyrna, Church of, i. 338. Earthquake at, 
340. . ^ , 

Socrates, philosophy of, i. 251. His decla- 
ration 01 one Supreme Being, 252. 

, ecclesiastical historian, ii. 23, n. 

73. n. 117. 

Solomon, Temple of, i. 13. Book of Wis- 
dom, 42. Porch of Solomon, in the later 
Temple, i. i48. Song of, ii.266. n. 
Soothsayers, i. 7. li. 30. 189. 

Sopaler, Iho philosopher, ii. 80. Constan- 
tine friendly to, ibid. Is beheaded, 8i. 
Sonhists^ ph'.losophy of the, 253. n- 
Sophronia, suicide of the virtuous, ii. 23. 
SoSihenes. Pfea^ew, i. 253. 

Soul, the Uffmorlalily of (he, i. 17. i9. 21. 
24.52. 196 , cl .¥6(7.334.11. 232. 31 3. Freedom 
of the humanv«t34. 

imprisoned in matter, i. 293. Trans- 
migration, of, ibid, 302. Doctrine of its 
iinion with the Deity, 295. 


South Sea Islanders^ by whoiif aoDYertad. 
i. 25. n. , 

Sozomen, historiaD, ii. 48. n. 49. n. 69. n. 
Spain, it. 169. The Roman dominion io, f. 
336. The Spanish bishops pursue Priseil- 
lian for heresy, ii. 169, 230. 

Spectacles, Public, ii. 3u9. 

, Profane, ii. 322. ei passim. Four 

kinds of, 325. ^ 

Spirit, the Uni versa wthe Creator, i. 169. 

— — , the Holy, i. 81. 175. 203. ii. 65. 

234. 

Spirits* Mani’s doctrine relative to, ii. 16. 

17, Cl passim. 

. evil, exorfcised, i. 47. ii9. 125. 126, 

See Angels. • 

St. Croix, M. do, History by, i. 33. 320. n. 
Siar in the East, the, i. 58. 

Stephen, St., proto-martyr, i. 210. Impor- 
tant influence of his constancy, 2il, 212. 
Stephen, bishop of Antioch, ii. i04. 

Slilpo, exile of, i. 252 . 

Stoic philosophy, the, i. J8. 25i. The Stoic 
philosophers of Rome, 270. 334. 

Slolbeiy, Count, arguments of, i. 238. n. 
Stoning to death, a Jewish punishment, i. 
210. 232. 

Stowe)], William Lord, i. 5. n. 

Strabo, his apology respecting mylhologcial 
allusions, i. 20. Quotations from, 104. n. 
^12. n.^ 

Strauss, "r. opinions, etc., of, i. 49. n. 53. 

«. 55. «. 61— 66. 130. M. 

Suetonius, the historian, i. 3i. 227. 273. 

Sun and Earth, i. 7. 

Sun, Festivals of the, i. 7. n. Worship of, 
34. 360. ii. 55. 130. n. i3i. Worship o1, 
at Rome, i. 360 382. At Sirmium, 375. 
Christ’s dwelling in the sun, according to 
Mani, ii. 12 . 18. 

Sunday, sanctity of the, ii. 30. Laws relating 
to, 87. 323. 

Supper, the Last, partaking of the Body 
and Blood of the Redeemer, i. 174, el seq. 
282 il. 18 315. 

Swine, Legion dismissed into the herd of, i. 
128 . 

Symbolism, belonging to the Church, ii. 
351. 

Symmachus, bis oration to Theodosius, i. 
15. n. His Apology, ii. 183. Replied to 
by Ambrose, 184. Ilis fresh instances for 
the restoration of the statue of Victory, 
188. His contest with Ambrose farther 
alluded to, 225. On the Amphitheatre, 

330. 

Symphorian, St., Acts of, i. 333. n. 
Synagogue, the, i. 43. 224. 225. n. 227. 236. 

243. 255. 276. At Corinlb, 233. 

Synesius, Acts of, ii. 304. 

Syria, a Roman province, i. 74. 214. Chris- 
tian converts throughout, 217 . 226 . Jew- 
ish population of, 222 . Religion of, anle- 
cedeiii to Clirisiianity, 34. 225. Syrian 
9 Greeks, I04. Syriart Christians, 362. Sy- 
• rian Goddess w.orshippcd, 1 . 225. n, 36i. 
Hymns of the Syrian Christians, 806. 
Church of, li. 69. 7u. Persecutions io, 
i. 350. ii. 140. Temples destroyed, i 72 . 
Monks, 249. 

Syrianus, the Duke, his conduct at Alexan- 
dria in E|Eyp(, ii. 108. 

Syro-Pbmnician woman’s daughter, i. 133 . 

TABEnNAcxe, the, i. 84. 

Tabernacles, Feast of the, i. 136. 139. 
Tabor, Mount, the Transfiguradon on, I. 

136. 

Tacitus speaks of the astrologers, i; 44. Of 
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J«dfMu^. 99. Of the Jews attdGhti*- 
tU&B, 909. n. 961. n.909. n. 966. H. 969. 

ToUsomm, anittleto, and i. %4^966. 

Tateiw6t m Babytoodan, i. 34. J^vlsb «ra- 
dffiotto Ni Ibe, 64. Tbe J«wisb TaliiMid, 

. 78.11. 79. n, 96. 174. 976. 9KS. Oompen- 

^ dlum of the, by Pinner, i. loa. 

Tareuin, tbe, or Gommenls on Scripture, i. 
39.. ». 

Tartns, the city of, n. 

Tartars, the, ii. 5. 7. 

Telemachus, the roonk,^bi5 death in tbe 
Amphitheatre, ii. 33i. 

TempK tbe, of Solomon,!. 13. 64. The 
later Temple, as. 63. 95. i3i. i&8. 904. 
910. Tbe H<uy of Holies, 47, 236. 94i, 
Tbe Temple become a mart, 66. Jesus 
drires out the traders, 89. t6S. The 
Treasury of the, 60. h. i4i. 167. 183. 
Je8U9*i declaration of raising the Teinpio 
again in three days, figurative, 9i. ue 
teaches in the, 139. 165. Its Porticoes, 
148. Christ heals the sick in, 162 . The 
Court of the Gentiles, 162 . 228. The Court 
of Israel, i62. Lament of Christ over this 
magnificent edifice, 168. i70. Necessity 
of its destruction, 169. The Inner Court, 
198. n. Primitive Christians still resorted 
to the Teraplo, 224. 225. it. 233. The 
Gazith, chamber of assembly of the Sdh- 
hedrin, 229. Its destruction ny Vespa- 
sian’s army, 234. The Temple service. 
242. 276. The ancient Temple tax, levied 
^ Vespasian for the restoration of the 
l%mple of Jupiter CapitoUnus, 270. Tite 
Emperor Julian attempts to rebuild it, 
146, et seq. ^ 

Temples, Heathen, destroy^ by Xerxes, i. 
3. ft. Destroyed by Marcellus in Sicily, 
4.11. Of anctent Rome, 3. ii. On Mount 
Moriah. 241. Considered as desecrated 
by tbe Christian office, 943. Converted 
into Christian churches, ibid. Tbe cele- 
brated faue of Kphesus, 245. n. 254. 257. 
295. Of the Sun at Sirotium, 375. Those 
built by the successors of Alexander, ii. 
5. Of Apollo, 22. n. Of Byzontfum, 53. n. 
Of Constantinople, 57. Not suited for the 
Christian office, ibi^. Spoliation of, re- 
commended, 140. Restoration of, by Ju- 
lian, 141. Destruction of, by Theodosius, 
169. 170, 173. Alienation of the revenues 
of, 171. Some temples converted to the 
Christian worship, 173. 

Tempter, the, i. 8. 

Temptation, tbe, of our Lord, i. 82, et seq. 
Various theories respecting 82. 

Terminus, the god, i. lO. 


To tboCorintbitnB,!. 943.978. n. ii. 279 . 
To the Hebrews, i. 969. n. To Timothy. 
,959, 963. W. ^ 

feuionic nations, the, ii. 167. 

usages, ii, 166. 

Tbaddons, the Anostle. named Judas also. 

i. 190. • 

Theatres of the ancients exhibited religious 
spccticleo, i. 945. n. The Amphilftestrc, 
and contests of gladiators, and wihl 
beasts, 246 . 26 1 . 

Theatrical exhibitions and unusements, i. 

317. 

Theism, ancient doctrines of, f. 12 . 22. 33. 
34. 225, ei passim. 

Themistius, speaks of the toleration of Jo- 
vian, ii. 152. 166. 188. n. 

Theodore of Mo^uestia, i. 82. n. 

Theodoret, quoted, ii. 1S2. n. et passim^ 
Theodorus, St. heroic acts of, depicted, ii. 
359. 

Theodosius, tbe Emperor, i. 329. iJ. 168 . Of 
Spanish origin, 169. A Christian, ibid. 
Hostile to Paganism, ibid. Rescript of, to 
the Alexandrians, 176. Edict of, 166. His 
victory over Kugenius, 1 67. Hisdeiih, ibid. 
His orthodoxy, and laws against heretics, 
191. Edict of Constantinople against the 
Arians. 200. His anger excitM against 
Antioch, 965. He degrades the episcopal 
see, to a dependency on Laodicea, 306. Ho 
finally forgoes the Antiochians for having 
insulted his statue, 208. Affair of St. Am- 
brose, 227. The emperor orders a mas- 
sacre at Tbessalonica. 229 . His, absolu- 
tion by St. Ambrose, after severe reproof. 
230. His death, 231. Tlie Theodosian 
code, 272. 323. 

Theognis, bishop of Nice, ii. 76. 
Theogonism of the East, i. 295. * 

Theology, ii. 232. ?65. 

TbeophTlosophic systems prevalent in the 
Roman empire, i. 362. 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, ii. 

175, elijq. 192, et seq. 213—215. 
Theorelica, the, ii. 323. 

Theoteenus of Antioch, i. 398. 

Tberapeate, tbe, or Contemplatists, i. 87. 
246. 

Tbessalonica, Jews, and synagogue of, i. 
226. St. Paul expelled by Jason from. 
249. Massacre at by order of Theodosius, 
377. 

Tbeudas, insnirection of, i. 206. 221. 
Theurgy, magic included in, 1.363.366. ii. 
85. 142. 

Thibet, Sebaka of^ i. 52. tt. Tbe Lama of, 
286. 


TeitulUan, eitations from, i. 226 . n. 242. 
265. «. 274. n, 309. Jt. 386. ft. 327. ft. 350. 
A. ii. 282 , n. 311. n. 320. n. 348. His Apo- 
logy for CbristianUy, i. 327. 354. 38 1 . R. 
Character of his writings, 353. ^ 

Testament, New .- — The Gospels, i. 27. 25. 

32,50. 69. ii. (65. 233. 351. Hellenistic 
%^«tyle of. 333. See Appendices to Vol. I. 
^-Obap. ii pp. 69—71. (Ma^ of the import- 
ant references to the Testament : ) — 
Matthew, i. 29. SB. n. 65. 63. i07. 242. 
Mark, 29 . 65. 202 . n. St. Lake, 29 . S5. 
w. tau 467. n. 181, 148. A. 222. A. St. JolUl. 
29. 67. A. 89. A. 148. A. 295. Acts, the, i. 
906. 907. 209. A. 210. 220. A. 227. 231 . 232. 
238. 946. 966. 966. 291 . dt. Peter, I. 33. A. 
Si. pAftPs El^tle io the Galatians, 2i4. 
A. 238. To the Thossalonians, 227, A. To 
the Romans. 937. 938. 239 . 958. 41. 467. 


Thirl wafi, Mr., i. 66. 

Tholuk, M., opinioDs of, i. 55. a. 56. a. 

Thomas. St., or Didymus, character of the 
Apostie^^i. 120. 

Tbrasea, iloman patriot, in Che reigii ef 
Vespasian, 276. 269. 

Tbyatira, Christians of, i. 7. 

Tiberias, sea of, i. 58. n. Cily of, 67. 104. 
The Sanhedrin flies to, 284. Jewish pa- 
triaroh of, 242. 

Tiberius, edict of, i. 14. n. He baulks 
astrologers, 28. Gtirisl crocified h#^hts 
prefect Pontius Pilate, 
shows, 262. ^ 

— — - Alexander, procurator of Judea, 
i. 221 - a 

Tillemonc, M., observations of, i. 363. 

Time without booiKis, i. 35. 

, Timothy, circumcidion of, i. 226. Attends 
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St. Paul in bis Evangelical labours, tai, 
n, 246. rt. 247. The Epistle to, 260. w. 26S- 
n. 266. 

Tiridales, kina of Armenia, ii. i o. His eon- 
version by tno Apostle Gregory, u. War 
%Uh Maximin, 

Titus, bold resistance of the Jews against, 
i. 79. n. 197. Destruction of Jerusalem 
and (he temple by, 234. 

, deacon of the Cretan Church, i.263. 

Tobit, apocryphal Book of, i. 37. 

Toi^es, the gift of, for preaching iheGos? 
pel, i. 204. 

Townson, Dr., argument of, i. 96. 

Trachonitis, the, i. 58. n. 

Tradition, the Jewish, i. 3i. 34. 64. 96. 102. 
114. 136. 179. 

— of the Christians having been 

forewarned of the Fall ot Jerusalem, i. 
234. 

Traditionists and Aiiiitraditionisls, Jewish 
sects of, i. 165, 
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Whateley, Archbishop, argument of, i. 5. 
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Widow’s mite, the, i. 167 . 
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Wisdom of Solomon, Book of Ibe, i* 42. 
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Word, Aoyac, i. 39. 43. 203. 295. 303. 
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300. 
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and of 3. n. 
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FINIS. 


ERBIATA. 

Yol, II. p. 308, nolo (I), for Vol. p. 134, read tbia volame, p. lOO. 








